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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 12th March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
•at Eleven of the Cloeli, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaniuukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


DEATH OF STR THOMAS RYAN. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Laboui*): 
Sir, the Members of this House will, I am sure, have heard with j)rofound 
sorrow the news that Sir Tliomas Ryan passed away last iiij^ht. Tt was 
only the day before yest(‘rday that we saw him here seeminfrly in liis 
usual health and spirits, fighting the motions for cuts in the demands for 
postal grants, in that iinirnitahle fashion of his. Sir, th(^ tragedy of his 
sudden death is deepened by the fact that within a few days lie would 
have been leaving the shores of India to enjoy the retirement that he 
had so well earned. Tie was one of the oldesi and closest friend I had 
in India. Our friendship had extended for over twenty years. He w.as 
the head of the most important Department under my charge, and I liave 
been in daily contact with him for the last two years. During that time 
I had learnt to admire more and more his great cpialities, and my admira- 
tion and affection for him had steadily increased. The House will under- 
stand that in these circumstancc^s the tribute that I can ])ay to his memory 
this morning can only be utterly inadequate. Few words arc, liowever, 
necessary. The House has learnt, I am sure, during the last two years 
to appreciate his eminent qualities as an administrator combined as they 
were with an unusual charm of manner and a humorous outlook on life. 
It is very difficailt for me to say mon*. I can only say that Sir Thomas 
was a tower of strength to every Department in whicli lu' sorv(‘d, and 
above all, to the Departnunit over \vbicli lu^ presided during the last two- 
years. The House, as I have said, liad learnt to a])])rociale certain asix'cts 
of his character. There were others which could only be known to those 
under whom he served. He was the most utterly fairminded man 1 liave 
ever met. No case, however trivial, failed to receive the attention of his 
imfiagging industry, and I am sure, Sir, that he has left a mark on his 
Department which will last. The staff, especially the subordinate' staff, 
can never know, will never know, the deep interest he took in their welfare. 
Sir, for him it has been a good end. For those he has left behind the 
loss is irreparable, and I would ask you. Sir, to convey the deep sympathy 
which will, I am sure, be forthcoming from all parts of this llouse to his 
family in their tragic bereavement. 

Sir Oowasji jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhjimmadan Urban): Mr. 
President, it was truly a shock to evi'rv one of us when we heard only 
just now of the very tragic and sudden death of a faithful, loyal, energetic 
and persevering servant of Government who happened to be a Member 
of this Legislature. I came personally in contact with Sir Thomas Ryan 
for the first time when I had the privilege of going into the Department 
•of which he was the distinguished head, and I need hardly say that I can 
corroborate, as far as my knowledge goes, every word that has fallen from 
his Chief, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce. It is men of the type of 
.Sir Thomas Ryan which enable the British Government to rule in India: 

( 2073 ) 
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Their fairminded judgment, their sincerity of purpose, and above all, their 
complete impartiality help the British in India to maintain a predominant 
l)Osition and give India the services of men whose record will ever remain. 
There have been in the past many Thomas Eyans who have laid down 
tlieir lives in the service of this country, who have passed the major portion 
of their lives in this country — some of them like Sir Thomas passed 
away in this country, and I feel sure that this side of the House can 
never be too grateful to men of this kind and character. Mr. President, 
this House has suffered a great loss. It was only on last Saturday that 
we heard Sir Thomas give a long and lucid explanation to every one of the 
criticisms raised in this House. I was watching that clocdc opposite to me 
as Sir Thomas was speaking, — ^I believe he spoke for an hour and five 
minutes. Now, Mr. President, that is a considerable effort, and conside>r- 
ing that he had merely the lunch hour in which to get his notes together, 
]iersonally I thought it was a considerable feat even for a Government 
official with the experience of Sir Thomas Eyan. It is really a inalter of. 
deep regret that a British officer should pass away in this coVintry imme- 
liately after having made a most lucid exposition and a complete defence 
of his own Department in reply to ’ criticisms that fell from this side of 
he House. 

Sir, as Sir Frank Noyce has said, perhaps the staff do not realise what 
they owe to Sir Thomas Eyan, not only as Director-General, but during 
the whole time of his connection with the Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. I can speak from personal knowledge, I will repeat, of his impartial- 
ity and honesty of purpose. 1 %vould like, Mr. President, to associate my 
Party and myself with the great regret that we all feel at this sudden 
loss, and may I add that our h(‘a7*tfelt condolences should bo conveyed to 
Lady Eyan, Miss Eyan and Mrs. Coburn, his two daughters who are here 
in Delhi. Their loss is irreparable, but we all trust that Providence will 
give them courage to bear the loss of what after all to them is their all. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ( Dacca Division: Non-Muhammada'n llural): T desire 
to associate my friends and myself with all that has fallen from the pre- 
vious speakers, and I d^sire to associalo M'holeheartc dly my friends and 
myself with the tribute that has hecai so deservedly ])aid to the memory 
of such a ipcd public sorvaiit as Sir Thomas Eyan. It was not my good 
fortune to come into as intimate a contact with him as it was Sir Cknvasji 
Jahangir’s, in the domain of administralion, but off and on Sir Thomas 
Eyan has been a Member of this Legislature and we all learnt to appre- 
ciate his deep sympathii s witli the staff that was under liirii, the indefati- 
gal)le energy that he always exhibited in the discussions that took place in 
this House, and al)ovc' all, the charm of manner that was so characteris- 
tic of him. I do not think it is any exaggeration to say that ho endeared 
himself to all witli whom he came into contact. There was hardly any 
Department of any importance in the Government of India with which 
Sir Thomas Eyan in his long eai’cer was not associated in one capacity or 
another. There have been numerous committees iind enquiries with whicli 
also he was associated, and he has left his mark everywhere. I would 
request you to forward a message of condolence from this House to Lady 
Eyan and her family. 

Bala Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cu?7i Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I Iimvp not had the honour of personal acquaint- 
ance with the late Sir Thomas Eyan, but from the, observation that I had 
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been making of the way in which he dealt with the several matters that 
had been brought before him either by way of questions or by way of 
Eesolutions and cut motions, the infallible courtesy with which he treated 
the Members and the seriousness with which he listened to every argu- 
ment and tried to meet it as far as he could, appealed to me in a way 
nothing else could have done, and I entirely agree with what my Hon- 
ourable fricind, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said, it is men of that type that make 
the prestige of the British Government go higher and higher. Sir, the 
last thing that I heard from his lips was when on this side an attack 
was made on the way the extra departmental agc^its of the Postal Depart- 
ment were treated, and when Sir Thomas Byan, although the whole ques- 
tion had been fully and carefully investigated by him, promised that he 
would again go into that. That, Sir, appealed to me most of all, because 
that showed that, although the man was perfectly sure of his own deci- 
sion, yet he did not want to allow a single opportunity to be lost whereby, 
if possible, ho could render justice to the poor employees of his Depart- 
ment. As Sir Frank Noyce said, the officials of the Department never know 
the great consideration and sympathy vrith which they were treated by 
the head of the Department, because he had always to be far and aloof, 
but, from the practical standpoint of view, I do hope, they will all appreciate 
the great services that he rendered to that Department and the great 
loss that the country and his Department in particular have suffered by 
this sudden and tragic end of his career. Sir, I associate myself and 
my Party with everything tliat my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji rTchan- 
gir, has said, and [ request that our heartfelt sympathy and condolences 
be conveyed to those near and dear to him whom he has left behind. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah (Madras : Jjandholders) : Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Nationalist Party and on my owm, T wish to join the other 
Members who have preceded me in the expression of their deep sorrow 
at the very unfortunate and sudden death of Sir Thomas Eyan. The shock 
caused to ns on account of this tragic event is too much for words, and I 
need only say that we mourn very deeply the loss that this House and the 
country has sustained by his sudden death. We all knew him to be a 
very painstaking and conscientious ofhccir wlio lia'd a great deal of sym- 
pathy with the officers and men who worked under him, and, I am sure, 
not only the Department, but the whole country will share in the deep 
sense of sorrow that we all feel at his loss- We nil sympathise with his 
family, and T reque^st you to convey our deep and sincere condolences 
to them. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : Europenn) : Mr. President, I wish to asso- 
ciate myself and my friends behind me with everything that lias fallen 
from my Honourable fri( .Tids who have already spoken. Sir Thomas Eyan 
was a personal friend ol"! most of us, and certainly of mine. We have 
known of his work for India during the past decades, his qualities of 
head and heart are well known to us and to the House and, I may say, 
to a very great part of India. I iiopc I shall not be considered to be 
detracting at ail from the records of his predt cessors when I say that 
during the time Sir Thomas Eyan was at the head of the Postal and 
Telegraph and Telephone systems of India, the efficiency of that Depart- 
ment had considerably increased, and wo cannot but acknowledge the 
great personal responsibility that has brought about this in the person of 
Sir Thomas Eyan. Sir, this sudden and tragic event is a great shock to 
all of us, and I am sure that the sympathy of the whole of India will go 
out to Lady Eyan and her family. I hope you will convey with the rest- 
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of the House the sentiments of the European Group — sentiments of sor- 
row and sympathy at his decease* 

Sir Muhaniinad Yakub (Hohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) ; I wish also to join in mourning the loss of one who was one. 
of the greatest sympathisers of the Department to which he belonged. 
Sir Thomas Ryan’s sudden death has made our grief still more severe, and 
thci shock is so much that it is very difficult to express it in words. On 
Saturday last, when he was addressing this House in the course of the 
Budget debates, it was never thought that Sir Thomas Ryan was so soon 
going to leave us for ever. His death, specially on the eve of his retire- 
ment, makes it still more shocking. His memory will always be cherish- 
ed with gratefulness in this country. Our hearts go forth in sympathy to 
his bereaved wife, Lady Ryan and his daughters, and 1 wish to associate 
myself with the desire that our sincere condolences should be conveyed 
to them. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
I came to know Sir Thomas Ryan and his qualities for thc\ first time 
when I sat on the Retrenchment Committee on the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. It was the Ryan Report which gave us the greatest help 
in coming to the many conclusions to which the Posts and I’clcgraphs 
Retrenchment Committee arrived. After rfiading that Report, we found 
what capacity and capability Sir Thomas Ryan had in grasping the facts 
which came up before him. In social matters, Sir Thomas Ryan was 
equally a great fricjud of the pc.ople with whom he came in contact. I 
have known him for a long time, but these sterling qualities had been 
found only during the last four or five years. I have got gruat sympathy 
for Lady Ryan and the daughters of the late Sir Thomas Ryan, and I 
associate myself with every word that has fallen from other quarters. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Chair 
wishes to associate itself with the tribute that has been paid to the 
memory of our colleague, Sir Thomas Ryan. The tragedy has overtaken 
us with such a shocking suddenness that it is difficult to give expression 
to our feelings on an occasion of this nature. It was my privilege to 
have known Sir Thomas Ryan rather intimately. He was one of thosq 
few men for whom one always chei’ished a feeling, not merely of regard, 
but of the deepest aifection. He was an intensely human personality. 
Even though his membership of this House has been only for short inter- 
vals, during those short periods he cre.ak,d in the Hoiisc an atmosphere 
of good humour and of affection to him. None of .us realised that when 
he made his valedictory speech in this House only the day before yester- 
day that he was making his last pronouncement in this world. The tragedy 
is heightened by reason of the, fact that within the next few days he 
was to have gone back to his native home to live in peaceful retirement. 
It would be my duty to convey to Lady Ryan and the other members of his 
family the deej) sense of sorrow of every section of this House. I think 
I shall be acting according to the wishes of every section of the House if, 
as a mark of respect to his memory, I adjourn the House for today. 

I have instructed the Notice Office to find out the time of the funeral, 
and Honourable Members who would like to - attend the funeral would 
get the information from the Notice Office. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 13th March, 1934. 



I.EGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Tuesday^ 13th March, lOSd. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
Eleven of the Clock, iVIr. President (The TTononrable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. Archibald Morven Macmillan, C.T.E., M.L.A. (Bombay: 
Nominated Official); and 

Mr. Sidheshwari Prasad Varrna, M.L.A. (Government of India: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Examinations held fob Promotion of Postal Clerks to the Lower 

Selection Grade. 

436. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: {a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether during the years 1929 and 1930 examinations were held for 
promotion of postal clerks to the lower selection grade of Rs. 160—250 ? 

(h) Were appointments to the posts in the lower selection grade, includ- 
ing those of Inspectors of Post Offices and head clerks to the Superintendents 
of Post Offices, to be made from amongst the passed candidates? 

(c) Are Government aware that when the examination was introduced, 
the number of officials permitted to appear at the examination was restricted 
to ten times the number of likely vacancies in the lower selection grade ? 

(d) Was permission to appear at the examination restricted to only 
seniormost officials of the time-scale ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether in 1929 there 
was no rule allowing junior officials in the ordinary time-scale of pay, who 
had passed the first efficiency bar and whose ago on the date of examination 
did not exceed 35 years, to appear at the examination ? 

(/) Was such a rule, as slated in part (/) tibovc, introduced for the first 
time, vide the Director-General’s Special General Circular No. 16, dated the 
18th August, 1930? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes, and also from those candidates who passed the old examina- 
tion for Inspectors of Post Offices and Head Clerks to Superintendents of 
Post Offices and Inspectors, Railway Mail Service. 

(c) Yes. 
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(d) The examination was open to the seniormost officials and also to 
a few selected junior officials. 

(c) Yes, but as a special case the junior officials who had been already 
selected and promised permission to appear at the old Inspectors* 
examination (since abolished) wore also allowed to appear in the 1929 
examination. 

(/) Yes, if by “part (/)“ the Honoiirafte Member moans part (c). 


Catering Contract for Craio Dhu and Lonowood, Simla. 

437. *Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaiiii Mudaliar: («) Will Government 
be pleased to state if catorini^ for Craitj^ Dliu and Longwood, Simla, has 
been given on a contrn(;t? Tf so, to whom and from what date did it 
originally take effect, and when does the existing contract terminate? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of calling for 
fresh tenders due to fall in prices of commodities? 

(e) Is it a fart that the (*aterer (diarges the Members of the Central 
Legislature a higher rat(‘ than he (diarges permanent residents in Craig 
Dhu and Longwood? 

(d) Has any other catering firm offered to quote the same rates for 
Members of the Central Legislature as are charged to permanent residents 
if fresh tenders are called^ 

(e) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of calling for 
fresh tenders on the condition tliat the Members of the Legislature are 
charged the same rates as the permanent residents ? 

(/) Have Government considered the desirability of letting out Craig 
Dhu and Longwo(3d on a system of rental lease along with catering con- 
tract, ns is done by the Army authorities? 

(^) Are Craig Dhu and Longwood insured against fire, and are the 
insurance charges paid by the caterer? Is it a system in the Army 
Department to insist on insurance of such buildings by the caterers, at 
their own expense, and, if so, will the same condition be inirodiiced in 
the case of Craig Dhu and Longwood? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: (a) The contract for official residents is made 
through the Public Works Department and was first given to Mr. Wenger 
in 1926, and has subsequently been renewed from time to time for periods 
of two years. The existing contract expires on the 31st March, 1934. 

The contract for the portion of Longwood reserved for Members of 
the Indian Legislature is made separately through the Legislative 
Department and a fresh contract is executed each year for the period of 
the Session. 

(6) No. The rates are carefully scrutinised on the ocoasion of the 
renewal or the execution of a fresh contract as the case may be, and rates 
have been reduced. 

(c) Yes, owing to the smallness of the numbers and the shortness of 
the stay of Members of the Indian Legislature. 

(d) and (e). No. 
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(/) The desirability of leasing Longwood was considered in 1924, but 
the idea was abandoned because it was thought firstly that such an 
arrangement would not suit Members of the Legislature, and secondly 
that suitable lessees would not be forthcoming on reasonable terms. 

{(j) No. Under Article 118 of the Central Public Works Department 
Code insurance is not required in these cases. Under the regulations in 
force for Army buildings a private individual to whom a building is leased 
for a period excreeding tlir(i“ months is napnred to insure. Ciovcrnment 
see no reasons for changing the Code rules now in force for Craig Dliu and 
Longwood. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Covernment arc* awarc^ that thci 
smallness of the number of "Members of Ihc^ Legislature wlio stay at 
hougwood Hotel is due lo the fact tluir the eliarges are miu'h more than 
what are rduirged to others? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: T do nc't know if the Honourable. 'Mc'inber has 
ever slayc'd i i those (jiiarttu’s, hut so far as I can see (I have got the rates 
for tint contrac't), a geutleman putting up at Longw'ood is living very 
cheap. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Arc* Oovc*rnmcnt aware that I was staying at 
Longwood last year and that I have decided not to stay there again? 
(Laughtc'r.) 

Sir Lancelot Graham: 1 am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fac't that the caterers charge from the 
Mond)ers of tlu^ Central TiC'gislature a higher rate than they charge from 
•< 70 vern merit servants ? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: li the Honourable Member had listened to the 
question carefully, ho would have got the answer. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: What is mentioned here is “permanent residents” 
that is, cither they are permanent residents or non-permanent residents; 
but the caterers charge higher rates from the Members of the Legislature 
than they dc; from the Government servants even if the latter stay for a 
day or two. I want that information. 

Sir Lancelot Graham: The answer is in the afbrmative. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government bc^ pleased to state the 
reasons for that? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: That is in accordance with the terms of the 
contract, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know why this term in the contract has 
been inserted — because, if temporary residents are to be charged higher 
than permanent residents, that rule ought to operate both in the case of 
officials as well as non-officials equally? 

Sir Lancelot Graham.: I would suggest, Sir, that it is not quite suitable 
to answer that sort of question on the floor of the House. Members are 
fully aware that there is a House Committee foi® this purpose, and I do 
suggest that the proper place to discuss a matter of this sort is in the 
House Committee. 

A 2 
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Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that this question of different i 
rates was never placed before the House Committee even before the* 
contract was given to the caterers? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: The matter has, I believe, been before the 
House Committee. I have a file supplied to me by the Assembly Depart- 
ment which says that the matter has been before the Assembly House 
Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that if the contract was 
renewed in consultation with the House Committee, the mistake would 
not have been repeated? May I ask that if the contract is renewed now 
in consultation with the House Committee, the mistake may not be 
repeated ? 

Sir Lancelot Graham: I do not admit that there was any mistake. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government take it from me that, as a 
member of the House Committee, I do not remember this question of 
contract being decided by the House Committee. 

Sir Lancelot Graham: I am not sure whether the Honourable Member 
remembers aright or not. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I think my Honourable friend is 
under some misapprehension. To the best of niy belief, there are no- 
temporary official residents at Longwood. I think the official residents 
are there for the whole season. 

Catering Contract for Craig Dhij and Longwood, Simla. 

438, *Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that tlie present caterer at Craig Dhu and 
Longwood, Simla, recently asked for an increase in the catering charges 
and that another firm offered to cater at a lower rate and the question 
of calling for fresh tenders was considered, and that ihe present caterer, 
seeing that another firm was prepared to tender lower rates than the 
existing rates, withdrew the proposal for an increase in the rates? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The present caterer at Craig Dhu 
and Longwood, Simla, suggested an increase in charges when the 
question of the renewal of his contract came up recently. The question 
of inviting tenders was considered but no tenders were actually invited. 
Another caterer intimated that he was prepared to undertake the catering 
on the present terms. The continuance of the present caterer’s contract 
without change in the terms is now under consideration. The Honour- 
able Member will understand that I am referring to the catering arrange- 
ments made for official residents; the arrangements for Members of the 
Legislature are the subject of a separate contract which extends only to 
a short period covering the Simla Session. 

Abolition of the Post of Hindu Waterman at the Lallan Railway 

Station. 

439. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government awcare that Lalian 
(District Jhfirg) is an important town on the Lyallpur-Khushab Line, and 
that it has got a population of several i.housands, a largo number being 
Hindus, a high school, police station, two girls* schools and two hospitals? 
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(6) Is it a fact that this town has round about it several Hindu and 
Sikh settlements and chahn and that there is no other railway station near 
it for several miles? 

(c) Are Government aware that the abolition of the post of Hindu 
waterman on that station is causing great inconvenience to the Hindu 
passengers and that their application* to the Agent has received no 
. attention ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). I am not aware of tliese facts, but I am 
quite willing to take my Honourable friend*s word for it. 

(c) I am forwarding a copy of the question to the Agent for 
consideration. 

Members of the Board for Recruitment of Postal Clerks in 

Peshawar. 

440. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware that both the mem- 
bers of the board for recruitment of clerks in the Post Olhccs in the 
Peshawar Division and the Peshawar General Post Office are Muslims ? Do 
Government propose to consider the advisability to replace one of them by 
a non-Muslim? 

(b) Are Government aware that in the Peslinwar General Post Office 
every responsible posi, that is, of postmaster, town inspector, and appoint- 
ment clerk, is held by a Muslim? 

(o) Are Governmc'nt awarf' that for the hist tifieen or sixteen years no 
Hindu Superintendent of Post Offices has been sent to this Division ? 

(d) Are Government awaire that the percentage of Hindus in the Pesha- 
war Division is far below they are (‘iilitled to as a Central Department? 
Tf so. why? 

(e) Are Government prepared to protect the riglits of the Hindus in this 
Division ? 

(f) Are Government aware of the fact that all the posts of sub-post- 
, masters and clerks in the Peshawar Division, carrying special pay and com- 
pensatory allowance, are held by Muslin^s ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; {a) to (/). Information has been 
called for and will be laid on the table in due course. 


Amalgamation of the Ouuh and Rohilkund Ratlvtay with the 
East Indian Railway. 

441. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
info^-med this House in reply 1o starred question No. 432 of ihe 2ud 
September, 1925, that the Oudli and Rohilkund Railway was amalgamated 
with the East Indian Railway with effect from the 1st July, 1025? If so, 
will Government please state v/hether the Divisional Snperinlondont, East 
Indian Railway, Moradabad, under his letter No. 12/15 /28-E, dated the 
3rd August, 1932, informed the staff that the statement that the Oudh and 
■Rohilkund Railway was amalgamated with the East Indian Railway 
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from the 1st day of July, 1925, was not correct? If so, which of the two, 
that is, Government reply or the Divisional Superintendent’s letter, is 
correct ? 

(b) Do the staff recruited between 1st April, 1925, and 1st July, 1925, 
by the Agency of the Oudh and Kohilkund Railway enjoy the rights, 
interests and privileges of the said Railway? If not, why not? 

(c) Is the staff on the roll of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway on 
the 30th day of June, 1925, entitled to enjoy the privileges, if elected, laid 
down in paragraph 12 of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Gazette No. 4 
of 1931 ? If not, why not and under what Fundamental Rule ? 

(d) Is the staff paid the privileges mentioned in paragraph 1134 of East 
Indian Railway Gazette No. 41 of 1980? If so, how and under what 
Fundamental Rule? 

(e) Did the staff suffer monetarily through the said incorrect inform- 
ation? If so, to what extent? 

(/) Do Government propose to compensate the loss by deducting the 
amount from the pay of the official who infringed the principles of the rules 
and made the incorrect statement? If not, why not? 

Mr. P, R. Rau: (a) The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. I am not aware of the circular referred to, but if such a 
statement was made by the Divisional Superintendent, it is not correct. 

(b) to (/). I have called for certain information and shall lay a reply 
on the table later. 


Statutory Indians in the Offigbbs’ Grade on State RAiLWAys. 

442. *Diwan Bahadur Barillas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that in 1925, the 
percentage of Statutory Indians in the officer’s grade on State Railways 
was 28‘02 and in 1931 only 37*68, and that at this rate 50 years will 
elapse before the 75 per cent, is reached? 

(h) Do Government propose to issue instructions to completely stop 
recruitment — either direct or by promotion from subordinate 
rank of European Officers, until such time as the percentage of Indians 
has reached the agreed figure of 75 per cent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The figures for 1925 and 1931 (]uotcd in this question 
are correct. T am afraid T am unal)le to say wlicai 75 per cent, will be 
reached. My Honourable friend is doubtless aware that the arrangement 
adopted as a result of the reeonimoiidations of tlu Royal Commission on 
Public Services was that Indians should be, recruited up to 75 per cent, 
of the total number of vacancies in the railway services. Dct«aiJs of the 
actual recruitment will be found in the administration reports of the 
Railway Board from time to time. Government do not consider that 
any change in their »policv is called for at present. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I ask, Sir, whether the system of recruitment 
.through approved apprentices trained in India and then getting their 
’further training in England on the old system still exists or it has ceased?' 
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Mr. P. Bau: It has not ceased, but I think no recruitment was 
made last year. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do Government propose to revive it this year or in. 
the coming year? 

Mr, P. R. Bau: The question is under consideration. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government also consider that, according to 
their view, when jjroperly qualified Indians arc not available, that is the 
only course to get Indians especially for these irnrportant posts? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Government realise that. Sir. 


Statutory Indians in the Oijticers* Grade on State Railvtays. 

443. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that there are 
274 European officers in the Mechanical Department of State Railways 
while the number of Statutory Indians is only 57 ? 

(h) Is it a fact that Indians with necessary qualifications and 
training are available for the mechanical department, and do Government 
propose suitably to modify their method of recruitment to absorb the 
above, and recommend the same to the Company-managed railways as well ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to raise the age limit to allow of the best 
candidates from those who have been trained at their own expense being 
taken ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The figures given bv the Honourable Member 
relate to the Mechanical Engineering Department of all Class 1 Railways 
on the 1st April, 1931. Tlie ('orres ponding figure on the 1st April, 1933, 
is 264 Europeans and 02 Statutory Indians. The numbers on State- 
managed Railways on the latter date are 143 and 42, respectively. 

(b) On account of the diniculty experienced in getting a sufficient 
number of Indians with the nocossarv qualili(;ations for the Mechanical 
Engimjering Department the Railway Board introduced in 1927, a 
system of selecting young men for appointnuMit as Special Class 
Apprentii'cs for training in India and in England. A sufficient number 
of candidates has been appointed as apprentices to fill all vacancies that 
arc likely to arise on Staff -mannered Railways in the near fill lire and the 
question of making other sfiecial arrangiunents for recruitment does not, 
therefore, arise. Company-managed Railways are being addressed as to 
the method of recruitment of Indians for this Dt'])artment. 

(c) T understand that on the last occasion on whicli direct recruitment 
of trained officers was made to this Department on State-managed Rail- 
ways, no age limit was prescribed. 

Seniority of Officers on State RAmwAYs. 

444. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) How is seniority of officers 
governed on State Railways? Is that the same as on Company Railways? 
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(6) Is it a fact that where an Indian starts as an officer on Rs. 350 
per mensem and his European or other subordinate as Foreman getting 
Rs. 600 is later promoted as an officer, the latter will become senior tc 
the Indian officer by virtue of his higher pay ? 

Mr, P. R, Rau: (a) and (5). Seniority on State-managed Raiiwoys is 
generally governed by the initial pay on the date of appointment in the 
case of officers recruited directly to this service. Wlien two officers enter 
service on the same pay and on the same date their seniority depends on 
their age or if they were selected by means of the competitive examination, 
on their relative rank in the examination. The seniority of officers 
promoted from subordinate ranks is specially fixed at the time of promo- 
tion and depends mainly on the initial pay granted to them on promotion. 
Racial considerations do not enter into it at all. Government have no 
information as regards the practice on Company-managed Railways. 

Manufacture of Locomotives and Boilers in India. 

445. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that 100 broad 
.gauge and 100 metro gauge engines per annum are taken in India on 
renewal and addition aceoiints since 1927-28? Is it a fact that a broad 
gauge engine costs Rs. 4o,(X)0 to Rs. 2,(X),00(), aiul metro gauge Rs. 41,000 
to one lakh rupecjs? Ts it a fact that more; than 50 per cent, constitutes 
labour charges and “fabrication'’ in India? Do Government propose to 
take early steps to manufacture all the required locomotives and boilers 
in India, utilising to the best the indigenous material and labour? 

(h) Is it a fact that building engines and boilers in India is cheaper 
than getting them from England, and arc engines manufactured in the 
Bombay, Baroda and ('cntral India Railway workshops at Ajmer? If so, 
do Government propose to take necessary action to sec that the example 
of Ajmer is followed to a greater extent so far as the needs of India re- 
quire? If so, what? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. I p’lace on the table a statement showing tlie number of 
locomotives on renewal and addition account purcliascd year by year 
between 1927-28 and 1933-34, and provided for in the Budget for 1934-35. 

The average cost of a liroad gauge locomotive is Rs. 90,000, and of a 
metre gauge' locomotive is Rs. 65,000. 

The labour charges and fabrication in India come to approximately five 
per cent, of total cost. The question of the possibility •)f manufacturing 
locomotives and boilers iu India is being investigated by the Railway 
Board. 

(h) Only metre gauge lo<*(>niotives arc constructed at the Ajmer work- 
shops of tlie Bombay, Ba.roda and Central India Railway. Recent 
figures of cost of engines constructed at Ajmer do not show that they 
are cheaper than the current prices for manufacture in England, but, as 
I have said already, the question of the possibility of manufacturing 
locomotives in India is being investigated. 
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showjnff. 7ivwher of Broad Gauijp. and M.ntrp. Gawjp LoromotivpA provided on 
Class I Ilailwerj/s during J9S7-S8 to /.9.?4'55, both on addition and reneical account. 


— 

Broad Gauge. 

Hfetre Gauge. 

Total. 

1927-28 

58 

63 

121. 

1928-29 

121 

101 

222 

1929-30 

110 

44 

254 

1930-31 

82 

87 

169 

1931-32 

40 

58 

98 

1932-33 j 

: 

:8 

18 

1933-34 


5 

5 

1934-35 

1 

26 

41 

' 

Totals 

i 

427 

501 

928 


Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I ask, Sir, whellicr the Honourable Member 
will undertake to lay on the table of the House or make otherwise avail- 
abh^ to the Members the decision of the Government of India in regard 
to the manufacture of locomotives in India when the inquiry is over? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: May I know what is the information my Honourable 
friend wants? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: The result of the inquiry? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I shall be pleased to do so. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Do I understand the Honourable Mem- 
ber to say that the manufacture of engines in the Ajmer Workshop is 
not cheaper than those engines which are imported from England? If 
so, will he kindly give me the cost per engine of tliose manufactured in 
Ajmer and the cost of those imported from England? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T understand that owing to the fact that the prices in 
England are now low, according to the latest information available to the 
Eailway Board, there is very little difference in the cost of manufacture at 
Ajmer and the cost of purchase in England, the difference being only 
Rs. 26, and it is not in favour of construction at Ajmer. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: I should like to know the exact figures. 
You are expressing an opinion. You think that the cost of a cert-iin type 
of English engines is cheaper. That is all right. But what I want to 
know is the exact cost of an average engine manufactured at Ajmer in 
rupees, annas and pies and what is the similar cost of an engine impork^d 
from England? 
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Mr. P. B. Ban: I shall be very pleased to supply the figures to the 
Honourable Member. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Apart from the question of costliness, do not 
ment consider that India should now try at least to manufacture her loco- 
motives ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: That is one of the reasons why an investigation has. 
been undertaken by Government in the matter. 

Mr. B. Bas: Ts it a fact that the construction of locomotives in India 
is still in an experimental stage and that 40 locomotives were constructed 
by the G. I. P llailway and some of them were abandoned and some of 
them are being used on lighter tracks? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Is my Honourable friend referring to any period within 
the memory of living men? (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May T ask, Sir, whcthcT tlie quality of enigines 
made in India and those imported from outside is the same? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Engines are built in India and are purchased from 
abroad according to certain standard specifications. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: May T ask, Sir, where arc these 
engines built? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Certain metre gauge engines are built at Ajmer. 

Iileut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Is it a fact that these metre gauge 
engines built in Ajmer are repaired at an outlay of 40 per cent, of their 
original cost? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have no information to that effect. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: Will the Ilonourahle Member kindly 
toll us how many locomotive engines there are which have been purchased 
quite recently and which are now lying idle in the workshops of various 
State* Eailways? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: That does not seem tf) arise out of this question, and 
I cannot carry all that information in my head. If my TTonourahlo friend 
wants any information on that point, he will no doubt ])u1 a question on 
the paper. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member kindly tell us how^ many 
engines w^ere made at Ajmer roughly? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am afraid I must ask for notice of that question. 
I think the average is about 15 a year. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not desirable to impose some protect- 
ive duty on the imported engines to encourage the manufacture of loco- 
motives in India? 
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Mr. P. B* Bau: Government consider it unnecessary. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand the Honourable Member ta 
say that there is very little difference in the cost of manufacturing engines 
in Ajmer and the cost of importing them from abroad’? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: There is a certain type of a locomotive which is built 
:it Ajmer. At the present moment, the difference between the construction, 
of that type at Ajmer and the importing of the locomotives of that type 
from abroad is very little. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: What is the approximate difference- 
in the prices of the two ? Is it a very small one ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I was told the difference is Ks. 26 only. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: The Government Member has stated 
that only a certain type of engine is manufactured at Ajmer. Are Gov- 
ernment satisfied that the other types of engines required by Government 
cannot be manufactured at Ajmer? Have Government made an experi- 
ment and found that tlie engine of other types cannot be manufac- 
tured at Ajmer? If not, why has not an order been given to the Ajmer 
Workshoj) to manufacture the types of engines required by Government? 

Mr. P.. B. Bau: The Ajmer Workshops are fitted to manui icture only 
a certain type of metro gauge engines. As T have told the House, the 
(piostion whether Government can profitably construct locomotives and 
boilers for broad gauge in India is at present under consideration. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Will that also be tried at 
Ajmer ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: No, Sir: I do not think so. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Are Government aware that Ajmer has a large- 
factory for social reform legislation? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty, : Next 
question. 

Purchase or EN(u^’Es in the Cheapest Market. 

446. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that English 
engines cost nui ])(‘r faait. nu»re than Gontiiuailal or American ones and 
that in 1028-29 Swiss Locomotives cost Es. 78,000 each and English. 
Locomotives cosi Us. 00,000? 

{h) Do Government propose to see that engines arc bought in the 
cheapest market ? 

Mr. P. R, Bau: (a) Not in all cases. In 1928, Indian State Railways 
purchased 27 Swiss M. G. Locomotives of the Y. 1). type at about 
Us. 78,000 each. They purchased no English locomotives of that, typo 
during that year. The English locomotives purchased at about the price 
mentioned by the Honourable Member — actually they were purchased at 
Bs. 96,000 — were broad gauge XA engines of a different type. 
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(h) This is the present practice. Locomotives are . purchased to stfind- 
ard specifications from the lowest suitable tenders. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House what was the total amount paid for the engines purchased, in 
Germany in 1931? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I must ask for notice. 

Purchase of Locomotives, Boilers and other Machinery. 

447. * Diwan Bahadur Haibilas Sarda: Do Government propose to give 
in their Railway Administration Report, Vol. T, figures to show the 
country of origin of the locomotives, boilers and other machinery purchased; 
and where English articles are purchased, give reasons why an English 
article, though costlier than the others, has been preferred? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: In the small number of cases when the lowest tender 
is not accepted, full reasons for the decision are usually recorded. Gov- 
ernment will consider the suggestion of the Honourable Member and will 
endefivour to make available to the House information regarding eases of 
importance of this nature in some suitable form. 

f 

Officers deputed to investigate into the Causes and Effects of 
THE LAST Earthquake in North Bihar. 

448. *Mr. Nabakamar Sing Dudhoria* Will Government be pleased oo 
state : 

(a) tli( nnmes of the officers who have been specially deputed to 
undertake investigations into the causes and effects of the 
last earth (juake in North Bihar; 

(ft) the Departments of the Government to which those officers 
belong ; 

(c) their academical qualifications along with their practical training 

and past experience which befit them to undertake the duties 
on which they have been deputed; 

(d) whether they have been instructed to work in co-operation with 

other f)rivate agencies which have also been engaged in the 
same task; and 

(e) v.'li.cther the full reports of their investigations will be published; 

if so, when? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Dr. .T. A. Dnnn, i\rr. D. N. 
Wadia, Mr. J. B. Auden and Mr. A. M. N. Ghosh. 

(ft) The Geologicnl Survey of India. 

(c) Their acadenii(‘ qualifications are given in the “List of Officers in 
the Department of Industries and Labour, Government of India, iiududing 
the offices subordinate to it**, a copy of which is available in tlie Library 
uf the House. All the officers are qualified by geological knowledge and 
- experience for the duties on which they have been deputed. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) Yes, as soon as possible after the investigations have been com- 
'.pleted. 
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Precaution fob SAFEOUABDiNa of Life and Property from 

Earthquakes. 

449. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether they have knowledge of the existence of some such 

scientific instrument or invention that can foretell the 
advent of an earthquake a few hours beforehand; 

(b) if so, whether they propose to requisition such an instrument 

for their use in India; and 

(c) whether in view of the magnitude of the disaster they propose 

in future to take every possible precaution for the safeguard 
of life and property in time; if so, what are those steps they 
propose to adopt? , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). No device has yet been 
invented whl(!h could foretell the advent of an earthquake. 

(c) As it is impossible to predict when or where the next earthquake 
will occur, it is not possible to take any special precautionary measures. 

Head Ticket Collectors in the Moradabad Division of the East 

Indian Railway. 

450. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that there were Head Ticket 
Collectors or Assistant Head Ticket Collectors on Rs. 120 per. mensem on 
the East Indian Railway, Moradabad Division, on the 80th May, 1931 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the introduction of the Moody-Ward System on 
the 1st June, 1931, the incumbents of the said posts of Head or Assistant 
Head Ticket Collectors were transferred as Ticket Examiners on reduced 
salary ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said incumbents were substantively permanent 
in their posts on the 30th May, 1931? 

(d) Is it a fact that on the restoration of the old scale of pay of the ticket 
checking staff from December, 1932, the said incumbents were also allowed 
their old rates of pay ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the said incuinbents are not restored to their old 
posts of said Head or Assistant Head Ticket Coll(*etors? 

(/) If the replies to parts (a) to (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment state: 

(i) whether the said incumbents on the restoration of their pay are 
entitled to hold their old posts; if not, why not; 

(ii) the circumstances under which junior men are allowed to hold. 

the said posts in preference to the substantively permanent 
senior incumbents; and 

(iii) whether they now propose to permit the old incumbents to hold 

the old posts? If not, why cot? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in duo course. 
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Unions of Government Servants and Railway Employees. 

451. ''''Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government please state the condi- 
tions upon which a service Union or Association of Government servants, 
including State or Company-managed Railway employees, is recognised 
by the Government of India or Railway Board or Agents of the Railways ? 

(b) What should be the minimum number of membership of a service 
Union required for recognition ? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Rules governing ’the recognition 
of associations of (lovianincnt scawants \V(‘re issued in 1921, and a copy is 
in the Library. Govern meiit liave recently decided to issue separate rules 
for the recognition of Associations of Government’s industrial em])l()yees 
and ho])(‘ to bo able to publish these for general information at an early 
date. Co])ies of tliosi' new rules will be placed in the Library. 

Neither of these sets of rules apply to associations of employees of 
Company-managed Railways. 

(b) The rules do not prescribe a minimum memberslii]). 


Examinations for Reihesher Courses in the Moradabad Division 
OF the East Indian Railway. 

452. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that under rule 29 of Rules for the 
Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Staff on State-managed Railways, 
no refresher courses are considered necessary? If so, will Government please 
enquire and state the authority under which the Divisional Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, Moradabad, holds examinations periodically for the 
personnel of this group and calls upon the permanent incumbents to appear 
at the examinations? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a really on 
the table of the House in due course. 


Re-Instatement of certain Employees of the East Indian Railway. 

45,3. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to enquire and 
state if it is a* fact that the Honourable the Judges of the Court of Enquiry 
on the representations of certain cases recommended them immediately to 
the Agent. East Indian Railway, ?.c., before the close of the enquiry? 

(b) Have such employees been re-instated or re-employed ? 

(c) If re-employed, on what considerations the benefit of re-instatement 
was not given to them, specially to those who had not been paid either 
Provident Fund or Gratuity or granted discharge certificate after their dis- 
charge and before their re-appointment? 

(d) If a permanent employee of more than ten years* substantive service 
was discharged due to “Reduction of establishment’* and served with a 
notice in terms of agreement and subsequently taken back on the special 
recommendations of the Court of Enquiry, is he held to have been re- 
employed or re-instated ? 

(e) Is it a fact that by re-appointment he is considered as a new entrant 
and has to forgo all claims applicable to his substantive post in respect of 
pay, allowances, leave, etc., whereas an enaployee who is re-instated claims 
all the privileges applicable to his substantive post? 
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0) What are the various considerations on which such men were re- 
appointed and others re-instated ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (c). No such cases are traceable in the Report 
of the Court of Enquiry. 

(d) and (/). The only recommendation for re-instatement or for further 
examination as to re-in statement made by the Court of Enquiry tiuit 
Government are aware of is with respect to llie rc-instatement of (ferlain 
employees whose names appear in Lists A and B, in paragraphs 2(37 to 
273 of their Report. This recommendation was generally accepted by 
Government and the railway administrations were instructed accordingly. 
Ill this connection 1 would invite my Tloiionrahle fricuid’s altouliou to 
paragraph 8 of tlu^ Coirinuiniquc dated the Gih June, 1032, a copy of 
which is in the Librarj^ of the House. This [paragraph made it clear that 
the instructions regarding rc-instalcmiuit vvould not a])p]y to employes in 
Lists A and B, who had been discharged otherwise than as a measnrt' of 
r(‘tronchment. 

(r) Rtdrcuiched staff on rc-a]jpointnient arc governed by orders issnc'd 
in Railway Board’s letter No. 1(335-E. G., dated the BOtli Dec‘Hmbcr, 1032, 
a copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T know^ if the decisions of that Court of 
Enquiry wove incorporated into any book form ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Here is the book; a copy is in the Library. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: What is the approximate mimber still on the waiting 
list? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T do not remember at present wdiat is the total number 
on the waiting list, but these people wdll bp employed wdicn vacancies arise. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Ts the Honourable Member .sware that those people are 
on the w'aiting list for a long time and that their grievances are increased 
on account of their unemployment? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: But the possibility of taking them back into the service 
depends on vacancies. 

Re-Instatbment of certain Employees in the Dinapur Division 
OF THE East Indian Railway, 

464. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to enquire and 
state if it is a fact that certain employees in the Dinapore Division of the 
l'3ast Indian Railway who held a substantive post for more than 10 years 
were served wdth a notice, of discharge (24 hours) in 1931 and paid one 
month’s salary in advance since they had no leave at their credit? 

(b) Is it a fact that others were granted leave due before they w^ere 
finally discharged from service? 

(c) Is it a fact that those who wore grrmted leave due, on the representa- 
tion of their case, were re-instated, whereas those who had no leave due 
were re-appointed? 
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(d) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to remedy the hardships entailed on such employees who by re- 
appointment have Buffered a loss of the various benefits which were appli- 
cable in their substantive post in respect of pay, leave, etc. ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) The Kailway Board have recently ruled that persons for whom posta 
are found before the expiry of their leave would not be considered as having 
undergone a break in their service. 

(d) The rules with regard to persons re-appointed are contained in Kail- 

way Board’s letter No. 1635-E.G., dated the 30th December, 1932, a 
copy of which is in the Library. Government consider that those rules are 
adequate. ^ / 

Posting 0¥ the Personnel op the DeIoHi-Umballa-Kjvlka Railway 

TO THE MoRADABAD DIVISION OP THE EaST InDIAN RAILWAY. 

455. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that Government, in reply to 
question No. 432 of the 2nd September, 1925, informed tJiis House that the 
Ghaziabad Delhi Section of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the North Western Railway with effect from 1st April, 1925, and that the 
working of the Delhi- Umballa'-Kalka Railway was also transferred to the 
North Western Railway from the same date ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway was amalgamated 
with the East Indian Railway from Ist July, 1925? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state the circumstance under which the personnel of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway w^cre on return from the North Western Railway 
posted to Moradabad Division of the Oudh and Rohilkund Section of the 
East Indian Railway and the number of men posted to other Divisions ? 

(d) Is not the said absorption against the assurance of Mr. P. R. Rau ag. 
given on the 30th August, 1933, in answ’cr to starred question No. 997 of 
the 28th March, 1933? If so, what actioh has been taken to uphold the 
said assurance? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) Government have no information on this matter, but possibly they 
were transferred to the Moradabad Division because that was the division 
nearest to the section on which they were formerly employed. 

(d) Not so far as I am aw’arc. 

Privilege Pass for the Father of a Railway Employee. 

456. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government please state whether the father 
of a railway employee, who is dependent on the earnings of his son, is 
entitled to travel on a privilege pass? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: Except on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway w^hcre .a 
pass for a father is granted under certain conditions, a railway employee 
is not entitled to a pass for his father. Government consider that the 
conditions attaching to the grant of free passes are already sufficiently 
liberal and they do not see reason to extend the concession further. 
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Discussion of Individual Cases with the Representatives of 
Recognised Unions on the East Indian Railway. 

457. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it a fact that Government informed this 
House on the 12th April, 1933, in reply to starred question No. 1219, 
that it was still under consideration of the Railway Board and the Gov- 
ernment of India? If so, will Government please state; 

(а) the result of the decision arrived at; 

(б) if still under consideration, how long it will take to arrive at a 

conclusion; and 

(c) whether the Railway Board and the Government of India are 
two different bodies; if so, what is the respective function of 
each in respect of staff matters concerning Railway adminis- 
trations ? 

Hr. F. B. Baa: (a) Yea. Government regret that no decision has yet 
been reached. 

(5) I am not in a position to state at present when a decision may be 
exjiectcd. 

(c) The Railway Board are responsible for administering the railways 
under the instructions of the Government of India to whom major questions 
of policy arc referred by the Board. 

Non -Recognition of Services rendered during the Great War 
BY THE East Indian Railway Employees. 

458. *Mr. S. 0. Jog: With reference to the statement laid on the table 
of this House on the 1st September, 1933, in reply to starred question 
No. 966 of the 28th March, 1933, will Government please state w^hether non- 
employees, who proceeded on War Service without the approval of the 
Railway Administration but in response to the Call by His Majesty the 
King-Ernperor, are allowed to count their military service for purposes of 
retiring gratuit}^ seniority and increment on the East Indian Railway ? If 
not, why not ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Posts of Ticket Collectors and Traveu^ing Ticket Inspectors on 
THE East Indian Railway. 

459. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that before Ist June, 1931, the posts 
of Ticket Collectors and Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian 
Railway were substantively permanent? 

(h) Is it a fact that before 1st June, 1931, the posts of Inspectors of 
Crews, Assistant Inspectors of Crews, Line Inspectors of Crews, Assistant 
Line Inspectors of Crews, Station Inspectors of Crews, Assistant Station 
Inspectors of Crew^s, Crews-in-charge and crewmen were substantively 
temporary ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the life of the crew system on the East Indian Rail- 
way was for six months at a stretch ? 

{d) Is it a fact that the life of the crew system was extended from time 
to time by six months? 

B 
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(e) is' of the crew system before 1st June, 
1931, were never confirmed in substantively permanent posts? 

' If ‘it'‘&' fact that the ‘personnel of the crew system were in no wise 
'^yhibr 'to filibdtahtiyely * p6riDaan confirmed personnel of the Old 

'Tibket'Coilldfetiil^ iihd (Trd^lliiig) Examining system? 


(^) Is it a fact that On the 3ist May, 1931, the crew system was abolished 
and its personnel discharged?- ^ • 

'(/t) Is it a fact that on? the 1st June, 1931, some discharged persons 
of the crew system wore recruited for the Ticket Collectors’ Group of the 
Ciom^aercial Branph of tjie East Indian Railway? 

* ’ (?) If the 'replies ‘to . parts (a) to (A) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 

rh'^nt ' please State whether on the 1st Jilne, 1931 (and subsequent thereto, 
intervening the period by which the old scale of pay was restored to old 
personnel), the personnel of the crew system can in any way claim seniority 
oyer the persoiinel of the old Ticket: Collecting and Examining (Travelling) 
system ? If so, how and why ? 


Mr. P. "R, itau: I am collecting information required and will lay a reply 
cm the table of the House in due course. 


Circular Letter No. E./23/76/25, by the DivVsional Superintendent, 
Moradabad Division, EAsi? Indian Railway. 

460. •Mr, S. 0, Jog: (a) Itas the attention of Government been 
drawn to the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Morada- 
bad s Circular letter No. E./23/76/2r), dated April 8/9, 1920, reading: 

“There are eleven I). U. K. Railway Assistant Station Masters on this Division, 
who ar6 senior to you in service. They could not Avail of the opportunity of passing 
tile Grooda Audit Examination as there was no such school as the Chandausi Transporta- 
tiqn School; on the old East Indian Railway. Your promotion to Station Masters’ list 
will, therefore, pend till the men have appeared for tlie Goods Audit Examination.” ? 

(b) If SO, is not the said letter against rule 674 of the .Harid Book of 
General Rules and Regulations of the East Indian (Company -n^anaged) 
Railway? If so, will Government please state what is the difference 
between passing an examination earlicir and passing an examination 
later? 


(c) What encouragement an employee had if he passed an examination 

in his early Service? ' ' 

(d) Are employees sent for examination in turn of their employment 
6r service^ ‘or’ when^ tb^y apply fbr an examination after preparation? 

(c) What actibn has been taken to remove the discont^n'tment caused 
by the said letter? If no action hiis been takeh, why not? ' • 

Mr.'P. R, Ran: (a) Only by mfy TTonolirable friend’s question. 

?■:' • .. | . - 
. , (b) to (a). Full pp;wi^ro/bfaye,.been 4^]|egated to ,thc Agents in regard to 

the matters referred to, and Government do not see any necessity 'to 
interfere. , 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Do the Railway Boark ih’ their'hapkdity 'as 'Railway Board 
'.ex^rciseiapryjpowQrB.pf ^upprintpndpnop qv Wntrpl pyep t}ie Agents the 
Railways ? 


Mr. F. R. Ran: Yes, Sir. 
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Mr. S. a. Jog: Do the Railway Board bring it to the notice of the Agents 
whenever their orders are disrespected and are not carried out ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: How does the Honourable Member make out that the 
)rders of the Railway Board have not been carried out by the Agents ? 

Fbbb Passes to the Personnel of British Army in India on their 
Discharge from the Army and on Appointments to the Railways 

in India. 

461. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) With reference to the reply given to starred 
question No. 963 of the 27th March, 1933, will Government be pleased to 
itate whether the personnel of British Army in India on their discharge 
rorn the Army in India, and on appointments to the railways in India, 
laving non-Asiatic Domicile, are entitled to free passes? If not, why 
lOt? 

(h) Can the certificate required from the Agent be refused in the case of 
he said personnel? If so, what is the number of cases in which a 
•ertificate has been refused by the Agent, East Indian Railway, during 
he period 1925 — 34? 

(c) What facilities are afforded to tlic personnel of railways who w'ore 
ocruitod before the concession was sanctioned? 

(d) Is an employee entitled to a free passage if recruited before the 
rant of such concession? If not. why not? 

(e) Is an employee at the time of recruitment informed of the condi- 
ion of the free passage grant? If not, why not‘^ 

(/) Is an employee on recruitment informed of the fact that he is 
ecruited in India as no Indian or Anglo-Indian could be had for the 
ost? If not, why not? 

(g) Is not an employee informed of the fact that no Indian or Anglo- 
ndian was available for the post on which he is recruited entitled 
) free passage and the Agent is bound to certify? If not, why not? 

(h) Do Government propose to lay on the table a statement showing 
he names and dates of appointment of employees and number and date 
f the refusals by the Agent to grant the said certificate since the exten- 
ion of the concession to subordinates? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (d). I lay on the table a copy of the rules issued 
1 1930, governing the grant of passages to non-gazeitod officers of non- 
.siatic domicile. 

(h) Certificates can and Might to be refused when the conditions are 
ot satisfied. Government have no information as regards the number in 
hich they were so refused. 

(c) I w-oiild refer the Honourable Member to the Passage (Subordinate) 
^ules, 1925, which will be found on pages 389 — 392 of Posts and Telegraphs 
ompilation of Fundamental and Supplementary Rules. 

(e), (/) and (g). It is only whtm an application is made by the em- 
loyee for the grant of the concession that his eligibility requires to he 
samined. 

{h) No. The labour involved in collecting the information is too groat. 

B 2 
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GOVEEINMENT OF INDIA. 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 
(Railway Board.) 


To 


No. 3563.E. 

Dated Simla ^ the 9th September ^ 19S0. 

The A( 2 [ents, North Western, Eastern Bengal, East Indian, Great Indiam 
Peninsula and Burma Railways. 

The Senior Government Inspectors of Railways, Circles Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7; and 

Government Inspector of Railways, Circle No. IT-A. 

The Chief Publicity Officer, Indian State Railways. 

The Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 


Dear Sir, 


Extension of paamge concen.^mm to non-tjazetted Jtnilway Employees of non-Asiatic 
domicile under the Central Government. 

In supersession of all the previous orders on the subject, I am directed to state 
that the Secretary of State for India in Council has been pleased to sanction the 
grant with effect from the 1st A^pril, 1930, to non-gazettcd Railway Employees of non- 
Asiatic domicile, recruited outside India, passage benefits for themselves and their 
families on the lines and conditions laid down in Schedule IV to tho Superior Civil 
Services Rules, but substituting second class B for 1st Class B P. and 0. passages. 

These benefits will be admissible to the following classes of personnel : 

(i) Persons recruited outside India for permanent service in India; 

. . (ii) persons recruited outside India on contract and retained in permanent service 

on the expiry of the periods of their contracts; and 

. (iii) persons recruited outside India on contracts for indefinite periods or on 
contracts for definite periods subsequently extended indefinitely; 

and will be in addition to the initial passages granted to them to join their first 
appointments in India. 

2. It is the intention that persons to whom the passage (Subordinate) Rules, 1925, 
apply during the periods of their original contracts should continue to be entitled 
to the benefits of those Rules even during the periods of their further service under 
Government, whether permanent or temporary, and it is proposed to amend the Rules 
with retrospective effect from the date of their first introduction, viz.y the 24th 
November, 1925, so as to inake the intention clear. This being so persons belonging 
to classes (ii) and (iii) mentioned above, to whom those rules apply, will be given the 
option between the benefits admissible to them under those rules and the benefits 
described in this letter. The option once exercised will be final. 

3. The Secretary of State has also sanctioned with effect from Ist April, 1930, 
passage benefits for themselves and ^ their families on the lines and conditions laid 
down in Schedule IV to the Superior Civil Services Rules, but substituting second 
class B for 1st class B P. and 0. passages to persons of non-Asiatic domicile recruited 
in India because Indians with the necessary qualifications were not available at the 
time or it was considered necessary from the administrative point of view to have a 
certain proportion of Europeans. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) K. M. HASSAN, 
Deputy Director, Railway Board. 


D.A..^va.- 
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Allegations against an Official of the Moradabad Division, 
East Indian Railway. 

462. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
oeen drawn to an article concerning the East Indian Railway (Moradabad 
Division) Administration published in the Daily Naujawan, Lahore, dated 
ihe 27th July, 1933? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to enquire and state : 

(i) whether any enquiries were made into the matter; if so, how 

the enquiries were conducted and with what result; 

(ii) who the railway official was against whom these allegations of 

maltreatment towards an injured passenger during Piran 
Kalyar Ura of Roorkee were brought in the article; 

(iii) if it is a fact that this very railway official had been reported 

by the Ruling Chief of Poonch State for misbehaviour during 
Adh Kumbh Mela at Hardwar last year; 

(iv) if it is a fact that sometime back a similar report was made 

against this very official for misbehaviour towards the Ruling 
Chief of Terhi State; 

(v) if they are prepared to lay copies of the above complaints on 

the table of this House for the perusal of the Members; and 

fvi) what and by whom enquiries were made into each of 'the above 
complaints and with what result? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to enquire and state: 

(i) how long this railway official has been in the Moradabad Division; 

and 

(ii) if he has ever been tried in any other Division of the East 

Indian Railway? 


Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) A copy of the article in question was received by 
the Railway Board on the 6th March, 1934, forwarded, 1 understand, by 
my Honourable friend. 

(6) and (c). Government have no information regarding the matters 
referred to in these parts of the question, but I am obtaining information 
from the Railway Administration and will lay a reply on the table in due 
course. 

Rules for the Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Staff 

ON State Railways. 

463. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that under rule 25 of 

the Rules for the Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Staff on State- 
managed Railways, the normal promotion of a Ticket Collector (including 
Assistant Head or Head Ticket Collector) is to the post of a Travelling 
Ticket Inspector and not to that of a Junior or Chief Inspector of Ticket? 
If so, will Government please state: 

(a) the circumstances under which the Divisional Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, Moradabad, transfers or appoints 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors as Ticket Collectors, and Ticket 
Collectors (including Assistant Head Ticket Collectors) as 
Junior Inspectors of Ticket; 
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(b) the date and number of the Agent's decision as required by 

Eule 64 of the said rules for modifying the provisions of Eule 
25 of the said rules; 

(c) whether Government desire to emphasise the observance of the 

Eules and Eegulations framed by them; if not, why not; and 

(d) whether any action is proposed to be taken by Government on 

the infringements against the official concerned? If not, why 
not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The general position with regard to these rules was 
explained by me in reply to Eai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore's question No. 96 
on the 6th February, 1934, to which 1 would invite my Honourable friend’s 
attention. The circumstances stated in the question do not appear to 
call for the intervention of Government. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

464. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Will Government be kindly pleased to state 
whether the Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, is now agreeable to 
assess disability pensions agreeably to Government reply to question No, 
592, dated the 4th September, 1933, in this House, copy of which has 
been forwarded to the Controller, vide Government reply to question 
No. 1263, published at page 32 of the Assembly Debates for Wednesday the 
24th January, 1934? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the answer that I gave on the 6th February, 1934, to unstarred 
question No. 32 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog. 

Protection or the Indian Salt Industry against the Import op 

Foreign {Salt. 

465. *Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: (a) Are Government aware that two 
steamships, the S. S. “Changan” and the S. S. “Sagres”, have recently 
been chartered to convey foreign sfilt from Easttafun to Calcutta ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose in the 
near future to take such mejisures as will be adequate to protect the 
Indian Salt Industry against the import of foreign salt? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I am prepared to take it from 
the Honourable Member that the arrangements which he describes have 
been made. 

(b) The policy of the Government is that of the majority of the members 
of the Salt Industry Committee and will be found fully explained in the 
reports which that Committee has presented from time to time. 

Allowances granted to a Travelling Ticket Examiner. 

466. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the reply to 
starred question No-. 1361 (a) in this House, dated 11th December, 1933, 
will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) if para. 362 of the State Eailway Open Line Code, Volume II, 
has been amended as per reply of Mr. P. E. Eau to the ques- 
tion; and 
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(ii) whether sanction was obtained from the Government of India 
by the Agents, North Western and East Indian Eailways, 
before introducing a* new kind of allowance for the old Travel- 
ling Ticket Examiners and Inspectors from the 1st June, 1931 ? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) (iTj be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a copy of the Agents' letter on the subject and 
a reply of the Government of Inffia to them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: {a) (i). The (pieation is under consideration. 

(ii) No. It was unnecessary. 

(h) Does not arise. 

UNSTARBED QUESTIONS 4NT) ANSWERS. 

''Buy Post Office Cash Certificates’' Date Stamps. 

186. Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number and cost of manufacture of "'Buy Post Office Cash 

Certificates” date stamps supplied to the Head Post Offices in 
India; and 

(b) whether the total cost is debited to the Postal Department or 

it is borne by the Finance Department on whose behalf the 
Post Office docs the Cash Certificate business? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) 256 stamps bearing the slogan 
‘^Buy Post Office Cash Certificates” were supplied to Head Post Offices 
throughout India and Burma at a cost of Rs- 1,010-4-7. 

(h) The cost was met from th(‘ payment made to the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department by the Finance Department for doing Cash Certificate 
work. 

Certain Concessions giunted to the Staff jn the Office of the 
Dthector (ieneral. Posts and Telegraphs. 

187. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the concessions 
sanctioned under the Industries and T^aboiir Department letter No. 17- 
P. T. E., dated the 5tli August, 1926, were granted to those employees also 

(i) who were actually employed in Dircctor-Geiieral’s Camp Office, Simla/ 
Delhi, -(ii) who were employed after the issue of the letter, (iii) wdio were 
transferred to Director-Generars officer from some other office after the 
issue of the letter, (iv) who were temporary on and after the date of the 
issue of the letter, and (v) who never maintained their homes in or in the 
ueighbourhood of Calcutta? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state who are the employees and how they fulfilled the 
conditions laid down in the letter, and were declared eligible ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the concessions referred to at part (a) above were 
refused to those (i) who were permanent prior to the issue of the letter, 

(ii) who maintained homes in or in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and (iii) 
who were actually employed in Director-General's Office, Calcutta’? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the negative, will Government 
1)6 pleased to state how those mentioned in the statement annexed to 
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starred question No. 134, dated the 4th September, 1929, have been declared 
not eligible? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for refusing to 
certain clerks of the office of the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, the 
concessions sanctioned under the Industries and Labour Department letter 
No. 17-P. T. E., dated the 5th August, 1926, on account of their transfer 
from Simla to New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a)The facts are not as stated by 
the Honourable Member. A copy of the letter referred to is attached. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the copy of the 
letter attached to the reply to part (a). 

(d) and (e). As regards the reasons for debarring the officials in 
question hrom the benefit of the concessions, the Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to the replies given by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra io part (a) of starred question No. 482 and to part (6) of starred 
question No. 135 in this House on the 19th March, 1928, and the 4th 
September, 1929, respectively.. As these clerks were unaffected by the 
transfer of the Dircctor-Generars main office from Calcutt-a to Delhi they 
have no reasonable claim to any concession in connection with that change. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

No. 17-P. T. E. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR. 


From 


Posts and Telegraphs Branch. 

Simla, ihp. 5th AvgvH 1996. 


To 


The Hon'ble Mr. Aj. H. Ley, C.S.T., C.T.E.,, (^.B.E., T.C.S,, Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

The Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 


Subject ; — Grant of certain ronceppion<i to the non-gazette d ftfaff of the office of tht 
BirectoT -General of PosU Telegraphs on its transfer from Calcutta to Delhi. 


Sir, 

T am directed to convey the sanction of the Government of India to the grant of 
the following concessions to the non-gazetted staff of your office at Calcutta, who are 
transferred with that office from Calcutta to Delhi during the current year. 

(i) A bonus of two months pay subject to a maximum of Rs. 200; 

.. (ii) Personal pay at the following rates to be absorbed in future increments : 



Rs. 

Clerks on pay above Rs. 100 

40 

Clerks on pay up to Rs. 100 

20 

Record Suppliers, Duftries and Jamadars 

4 

Other peons and menials 

2 


(iii) An advance of two months’ pay recoverable in 12 monthly instalmenta; 

(iv) Travelling allowance for family following the men within a year; and 

(v) Double third class fare for menials. 
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2. As regards the staff of your camp ofBce moving between Simla and Delhi, and 
of the Wireless Branch, I am to say that concessions (i) and (ii) referred to in the 
previous paragraph will be admissible if they are still maintaining permanent homes 
in Calcutta or in its neighbourhood on the date of these orders. They will also be 
entitled to concession (iv) relating to family travelling allowances, provided that the 
allowance: has not already been drawn in respect of the transfer of their families 
from Calcutta to Simla or Delhi. 

3. I am to add that these concessions will be admissible only to men who hold 

permanent appointments in your office on the date of these orders and will not apply 
to any future recruits. Nor will they apply to men who have been recruited for 
service at Simla or Delhi. • 

4. The Government of India desire that care should be taken to ensure that no 
unnecessary expenditure is incurred under these orders on account of the transfer 
of men who are on the verge of retirement or otherwise contemplate quitting the 
service. 

5. The expenditure involved in this sanction should be met from the provision for 
the purpose made in the budget estimate of the Postal and Telegraph Department for 
the current year. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sib, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. H. LEY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


CLERKy IN Offices under the Auditor General in India 


188. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
the total number of permanent clerks on the 31st December, 1933, em- 
ployed in all the different oflaccs under the Auditor General in India’, and 
how many of them were Muslims ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given on the 24th of February, 1934, to Mr. 
Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim’s unstarred question No- 84. 


Non-Payment of the Au.owance to the Crew Staff on the East 

Indian Rah^way. 

189. ■ Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Will Government please inquire and 
state the circumstances under which the allowance sanctioned by the 
Chief Operating Superintendent, East Indian Railway, under his No t E - 
65/27-P. I., dated the 12th September, 1933, is not paid to the -crew staff 
by the end of February, 1934 ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to take necessary action to see that the 
SRid SillowRuce is disbursed to the staff before the close of the financial year ^ 
If not, why not? 


Mr.. P. R. Rau: Government do not consider that their intervention is 
necessary to ensure that the orders passed by the head of a department 
on a railway are carried out. 
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Appeals from the Employees ox thb East Indian Railway. 

190. Bhai Parma Nand: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 235 of the 7th February, 1933, will Government please lay on the 
table a statement showing: 

(fl) the number of appeals during 1932 and 1933 which were 
received at the offices of (i) Railway Board, (ii) Agent and 
(iii) Divisional Superintendent from the employees on the 
East Indian Railway; 

(b) the name and designation of the officer, who passed the order 

against which an appeal was preferred; 

(c) the number of appeals disposed of during the said period by the 

said officers; 

(d) the name and designation of the officer, who disposed of the 

appeal ; 

(c) the number of appeals referred to subordinate officers by the 
said offices together with reason in each appeal for such 
references ; and ^ ^ 

(/) the manner under which the appeal was disposed of? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: Government regret they are unable to supply the 
information asked for by the Honourable Member which cannot be col- 
lected without an undue expenditure of time and labour. 

Rules for the Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Staff 
ON THE East Indian Railway. 

191. Mr. S. O. Jog: Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau, in reply to a 
supplementary question to question No. 909 of the 24th March, 1933, 
regarding rules for the recruitment and training of subordinate staff on the 
^East Indian Railway, informed this House that there were certain rules 
regarding Appeals and Memorials which ho bcHeved were in the Library 
of the House ? If so, will Government please state the number and date 
of the notification under which the said rules wore promulgated to the 
staff, and lay a copy of the same on the table of the House ? Are Govern- 
ment aware that the same is not available in the Library of the House ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The rules to which I referred were the rules regulating 
the discharge and dismissal of the State Railway non-gazetted Govern- 
ment servants and the rules regarding the submission of petitions to the 
Governor General in Council. A copy of the former was placed in the 
Library of the House in 1931. The latter were promulgated with Home 
Department Notification No. F.-472-IT-2/23-Public, dated the 21st June, 
1924, and published in the Gazette of India. 


Rcj.ks for Recognition by Government of Associations formed 
BY THEIR Employees. 

192. Mr. S. O. Jog: With reference to the statement laid on the table 
in reply to question No. 104 of the 22nd March, 1933, will Government 
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please lay on the table a copy of the rules issued in 1921 and amended to 
date relating to recognition by Government of associations formed by their 
employees ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : A copy of the rules referred to by the 
Honourable Member is in the Library. 


Selection of Candidates for the Posts of Inspectors in the 
Transportation Department, East Indian Eailway. 

193. Mr, S. Q. Jog: With reference to the reply to part (g) of starred 
question No. 909 of the 24th March, 1933, will Government please 
state (a) the number of Selection Boards with the name of their personnel 
held during the years 1925 — 34 to select candidates for, the posts of all 
Inspectors in the Transportation .Department, East Indian Eailway, 
and (b) the number of vacancies in the said cadres during that period and 
the manner in which they were recruited or appointed or filled ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government consider that the collection of the informa- 
tion required will involve expenditure of time and labour which will noU 
be justified by results. 


Rules for the Recruitment and Traintno of Subordinate Staff 
ON THE East Indian Railway. 

194. Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 909, part (5), dated the 24th March, 1933, regarding rules for the re- 
cruitment and training of the subordinate staff on the East Indian Eailway, 
will Government please state, the result of the decision arrived at? If no 
decision has yet been arrived at, when is it likely to be done ? 

Mr, R. Rau: Agents of State-managed Eailways have been informed 
that the Eailway Board consider it desirafJle that Selection Boards should 
record in writing their reasons for selecting employees for posts in selection 
grades where such selection involves a departure from normal princi- 
ples. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Cases in which the Lowest Tenders have not been accepted by thn 
High Commissioner for India in purchasing stores for thE Govern- 
ment OF India. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I lay on the table a statement, furnished by the High Commissioner 
for India, showing all cases in which the lowest tenders have not been 
accepted by him in purchasing stores for the Government of India, during 
the half year endng the 31st December, 1983. 
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High Commissioner 
India Store 


Abstract of oases in which tenders for stores demanded by the Central Govern 
goods demanded, were accepted on the grounds of superior quality, 

inspection, quicker 

HALF-YEAR ENDING 


Stores ordered. 

Contract Number, 

Name of Contractor. 

Amount 

of 

Contract. 

Part A. — Cases in which lower foreign tenders^ including British tenders for 

. ten 




£ «. d. 

Zinc sheets. No. 64 . 

P. 1182/1439/31-8-33 

London Zinc Mills, 
Ltd. 

18 18 2 
(British) 

Bright Mild Steel Bars. 26J 
tons. 

P.2009/2966/20.12.,33 

Brunton’s (Mussel, 
burgh), Ltd. 

.348 6 6 
(British). 


Part B. — Cases in which ike discrimination 


Bearing plates. No. 2400 . 

P. 996/1397/6-8-33. 

Barrow Haematite 

115 5 1 

Steel Co., Ltd. 

(British). 



W. Ottway & Co., 

34 5 0 

Moderating glasses. No. 675 | 

P. 1386/2030/29-9-33j 

Ltd. 

(British). 


Peptone. 20 lbs. 


Part C. — Cases in which the discrimination 


IP. 1502/1705/17-10-331 


George T. Gurr 


12 6 0 
(U. S. A.) 


Part D. — Cases in which lower British tenders havo 
Nil 
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tob India. 

Dbfabtmibnt. 

ment, other than the lowest complying with the technical description of the 
superior trustworthiness of the firm tendering, greater facility of 
delivery, etc. 

3lsT DECEMBER, 1933. 


Lowest Tender 


not 

Reason for acceptance. 

accepted. 


foreign made goods, have been set aside wholly or partially in favour of British 
ders. 


£ 9. d. 


15 17 8 
(Belgian). 


The accepted tender was the better offer, having regard to the cost 
of inspection abroad. 


308 6 0 
(Belgian). 


The difference between the two tenders is ccmpcEFated for partly 
by the differential tariff on foreign steel (£29 6«. 4d.) and partly 
by the higher cost of inspection abroad. 


is between British firms only. 


93 6 
(British). 


1 1 Accepted on the grounds of earlier delivery, as the bearing plates 
j were very urgently required in India. 


33 15 0 
(British) . 


The indent stated that the glasses neie required in Trdia iirire- 
diately< The second lowest tender was therefere accepted 
because of the earlier delivery offered. 


is between Foreign firms only. 


12 0 0 
(Continental). 


The order was placed with the higher tenderer on account of the 
superior quality of the peptone offered, which represented more 
than the difference in price. 


&eem set aside in fawur of foreign tenders. 

Nil 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) 
Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to parts (h) to (/) of unstarred 

question No- 293, asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 
■ 11th December, 1933; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to parts (a) and (b) ot 

starred question No. 66 asked by Mr. K. P. Thampan on the 
5th February, 1934. 


Appointment of Christian Girls as Telephone Operators in the Agra 
Telegraph Sub-Division. 

293. (ft) The fact is not as stated by the Honourable Member. His assumptions 
that an examination was hteld in 1930, and that an approved list based on the results 
of that examination was maintained, are not correct. Ten posts have recently been 
filled, three by Hindus (males), one by a Muslim (male) and six by Christians (females), 
all of whom passed an examination held in 1933; all these appointments have been 
made in an officiating capneity in accordance with the existing ban on making perma- 
nent appointments. 

(c) No. The candidates who had worked in officiating vacancies had not been 
employed as a .result of any examinalion held in 1930 ; further the complaints received 
against the majority of them, shewed that their work could not be regarded as satis- 
factory. 

{d) In order to select the best qualified amongst the candidates who had previously 
worked in officiating capacities, complaints against most of whom had been received, 
and amongst outside candidates. 

(ft) Does not arise in view of thte reply given to parts (a) to (d). 

(/) No. iA|s explained in my reply to part (ft) .above, there are no candidates who 
passed an examin.ation in 1930, and no vacancies are being permanently filled. Further, 
of the candidates who had worked in officiating vacancies, only four passed the 1933 
examination and they have been provided for in four of the ten posts mentioned in 
that reply. The cases of those candidates who failed to .appear .at that examination 
are being examined by the Postmaster-General concerned. The other six posts were 
given to the six Christian vromen who also passed the 1933 examination. 

{g) Government understand th.at four of the six women had worked in offici.ating 
vacancies. They were not, however, senior to all the officiating, operators. 

(ft.) The Honourable Member is referred to reply given to his own unstarred 
question No. 292, in this House on the 11th December, last. There has been no 
change in the position since then. 

(t) The reply is in the neg.ative, since, .os already explained in the reply to parts 
(6) and (/) above, no permanent appointments have been made. Further, the appoint- 
ments were made on the results of an examination and the four old candidates who 
passed the examination and have been appointed, three of whom are matriculates, 
have been given seniority over the six Christian women. The latter part of the ques- 
tion does not arise. 

{}) Does not arise in view of the reply given to parts (/) and (ft) above. 


Eecruitmknt of Postal Clerks in Madras. 

*66. (fl) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the second 
part, 46 candidates were selected. 

(ft) 30. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Fin.ancial Commissioner, Railw.ays): Sir, I lay on the 
table ; 

(i) the information promised in reply to part (a) of starred qu^* 
tion No. 1280 asked bv Mr. B. R. Puri on the 7th Decembo*, 
1933; 
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(ii) the information promified in reply to starred question No- 1426 
asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the IBth December, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred (luestion No. 1474 
asked by Sardor Sant Singh on the 20th December, 1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 26 

asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 24th January, 
1934; 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 93 

asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th February, 
1934; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 94 

asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th February, 
1034; and 

(vii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 166 

asked by AJj, S. (J. Jog on the Kith February, 1934. 


Sale of Steef. Scbap fob F.xpout to Japan by titk North Western 

Railway. 


*1280, St€el scrap on tJie North Western Railway used to be sold in two main 
classes, miscellaneous light and miscellaneous heavy. This was bought up by dealers 
who picked out the material in local demand, wortb 20 to 80 rupees a ton, and 
disposed of the balance to exporters who sent it abroad for remelting. (Venoa and 
Hamburg used to be markets, but Japan has always been an important and at 
present is the main market. 

2. Tn 1931, the major portion of the more valuable scrap was sorted out for 
separate sale and this was possibly one of the reasons for the very low tender of 
Rs. 2-7-3 per ton for the miscellaneous scrap. At the suggestion of the Railway 
Board a lot of 5,000 tons was put up by the East Indian Railway at Calcutta on 
behalf of the North Western Railway and realised Rs. 5-12-0 i)er ton. The purchasers 
were Messrs. Nursing and Co., one of the priricipal export firms, who hooked the 
material to Karachi for .shipment. The Railvray material rate to Karachi is Rs. 9 
per ton, so that from the Railway point of view thi,s rate was equivalent to Rs. 14-12-0 
at Karachi. 

3. In March, 1932, auctions were lield at Moghalpura and Karachi and the accom- 
panying extracts from the auction li.ets (.Vniiexiire No. 1) show the prices obtained 
for some small lots of similar material. Several lota w'ere withdrawn at Moghalpura 
as the offers were not considered good enough. 

4. Tu October-November, 1932, further auctions were held at Moghalpura and 
Karachi, at w'hich small lots of material were put up for auction. The rates obtained 
for a number of lots are shown in Annexure H. 

5. In Novemher-Beceinhor, 1932, several . offers wore received for material for 
immediate export. A list of the offers which it wa.s considered to the advantage 
of the administration to accept are shown in Annexure TIT, also certain offers which 
were not accepted. 

6. Messrs. Mitsui Biissan T^aisha’s offer of Rs. 20-6-0 for light steel scrap and 
R-s. 17-8-0 for heavy was considered a ff^ourable rate for plain export .scrap. The 
offer covered : 


Light Scrap. 

Light scrap of thickness 3/8" and up, length under 5 feet and width under 2 
feet including such itepis as scrap steel eccentric straps, quadrant links, big and 
little butt ends, slidp jf^^i^s. ’ brake hangers, wedges, eccentric rods, stay plates. Scrap 
cast steel axleboxe's,' axleliox ' guides, crossheads, brackets for reversing levers, 
couplers, couplers crosshead motion plates. 
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Scrap mild steel plate cuttings, pipe cuttings, Gusset plates, rolled sections under 
5 feet washers, pins, rivets and rivet heads, bolts and nuts, cotters. Scrap steel cut 
rail pieces under five feet^ fish plates, bearing plates, dog spikes, fishbolts and nuts. 


Htavy Steel Scrap. 

Skeleton engine wheels, engine frame plates, boiler tube plates and rings, engine 
domes etc. 

The offer was for 6,000 tons more or less to be delivered in approximately 6 months. 
It was accepted, firstly as it was the best offer for this class of material received 
up to that date; secondly by its acceptance a minimum rate for scrap was fixed, but 
the Railway were free to put up at one of the regular auctions any material which 
there were grounds for believing would fetch over 11 at Moghalpura or Rs. 20 at 
Karachi; thirdly it promoted the direct despatch of export material without the 
Railway having to pay intermediate charges or profits. 


ANNEXURE I. 

A'uction March, 1932^ MoghMpura. 


Steel axle boxes . . . • 

Cast steel loco, fittings . 

Steel buffers with springs 
Steel buffers without springs . 

Brake shafts ...... 

Skeleton wheels . . . . . 

Heavy consisting of engine frames. Boiler 
plates, boiler shells . . 

Buffers with and without springs 
Buffer sockets. .... 

Draw bar pieces .... 

Steel axle boxes .... 

Loco, axle guards, axle keeps, etc. . 
Engine cylinders .... 

Axle guards . . . • • 

Buffer sockets .... 

Skeleton wheels, full and broken 

Light miscellaneous cut pieces, nuts, bolts 
rivets, miscellaneous loco, parts 


. Kot sold. 

30 tons 4 cwts. Rs. 10-4-0 --Boli Ram Sita 
Ram. 

29 tons 11 cwts. — Kharati Ram Rs. 10. 

Not sold. 

Not sold. 

19 tons 12 cwts. — Mukand Iron Works 
Rs. 8-8-0. 

Not sold. 

66 tons - Kundan Lai Sita Ram Rs. 11. 

66 tons Rs. 6-5-0 — Allah Din. 

^Not sold. 

334 tons 6 cwt.s. — Munshi Ram Rs. 7. 

22 tons — Bhagat Singh and Son Rs. 11-4-0. 
77 tons — Said Allah Din Rs. 6-12-0. 

20 tons 17 cwts. — ^Devi Dyiil Panna tall 
Rs. 7. 

Not sold. 


AttcHon March, 1932, Karachi, 


Mixed light scrap-no details available. 
Tons. 


1,600 

. 

• 

40 

. 

• 

160 


. 

10 

7 cwts. . 


654 

. 

. 

132 

17 cwts. 

. 


Rs. A. p. 

17 0 0 Devi Pershad Ram Chand. 
16 4 0 Devi Pershad Ram Chand. 
10 0 0 Devi Pershad Ram Chand. 
23 12 0 

16 0 0 Noorbhoy Alibhoy. 

17 0 0 Noorbhoy Alibhoy. 


Skeleton wheels 160 tons 11 cwts. Rs. 11— Mitsui Bussan. 

Mixed (no details) 76 tons Rs. 14-12-0— Nursing & Co. 

Scran steel sleepers 130 tons Rs. 13-12-0— Shori Lai Madan Lai. 
nK-rM (no detail) two lots 27 tons 17 cwts. Rs. 16 — Hasham Mohd. 
Mixed (no detail) 13 lots 81 tons Rs. 22-16-0— Haji Ahmed. 
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ANNEXURE II. 


Auction Moghalpura, November 1932, 


'Quadrant links, big & little butt ends, slic 
bars, brake hangers, axle boxes, wedges, 
eccentric rods, stay plates 

t9teel axle boxes, axle guides, cross heads, 
brackets for reversing lovers, motion 
plates ...... 

£Jouplers, axle boxes, guards plate couplers, 
cross heads ..... 

Axle boxes ...... 

A. B. C. Couplers, Rings, Chimneys, Draw 
bar cradles, pieces of plate 

Scrap cradles, rings, A. B, C. couplers, piston 
heads, boiler plates, <!himneys, etc. 

Skeleton wheels broken .... 

Skeleton wheels full .... 

Engine skeleton wheels .... 

Engine and tender frames 

Boiler plates ...... 

Boiler shells ...... 

Engine frame plates and boiler plates and 
rings ...... 

Engine Domes ..... 

Roof plates ...... 

Axle boxes ...... 

Scrap light wrought iron miscellaneous 


43 tons 6 cwts. Rs. 8 per ton — Tulsi Ram. 


25 tons 8 cwts. Rs. 7-11-0 — Bansi Lai. 

42 tons 18 cwts. — Rs. 6-8-0 per ton. — 
Hasham Mohamod. 

320 tons 2 cwts. Rs. 6-2-0 per ton. 

56 tons Rs. 10-8-0 — Fazal Ellahi. 

90 tons Rs. 10 — Ragoo Rarn. 

32 tons 9 cwts. Rs. 11-12-0 — Ditta Mall. 

26 tons Hs. 7-12-0— Mangal Mai. 

77 tons Rs. 8-4-0 — Ragoo Ram. 

38 tons 4 cwts. Rs. 4-8-0 — Ghulam Mohamed. 
71 tons 7 cwts. Rs. 4-4-0 — Tulsi Ram. 

69 tons 5 c*wts. Rs. 6 — Mangal Mai. 

Offer Rs. 2-9-0 — Not sold. 

11 tons 17 cwts. Us. 8-4-0 — Mukand Iron 
Works. 

21 1 tons 2 cwts. Rs. 9-5-0 — Jawanda Mai. 

40 tons Rs. 6-4-0 — Mukand Iron Works. 

3.30 tons Rs. 7-15-0 — Mangal Mai. 


Auction Karachi^ October 1932, 

Mixed heavy scrap steel 1.50 tons 15 cwts. Rs. 10-12-0 -0. M. Thakar. 
Skeleton wheels 62 tons 15 cwts. Rs. 14-12-0 — Hasham Mohd. 

Steel sleepers of sorts 50 tons Rs. 15-4-0 — Tulsi Ram. 

Axle Guards 19 tons 10 cwts. Rs. 14 — Durga Dass Dwarka Dass. 
Keeps axles and covers 6 tons Rs. 1 7-8-0— Jawanda Mai Dhaua Mai. 


ANNEXURE TIT. 

Material sold as export scrap. 

By auction, 

January 1932, Nursing & Co., Calcutta . 5,000 tons Moghalpura Rs. 5-12-0. 

MiscclUinoous. 


By offer. 


November 1932, Punjab Engineers Supply 
Co., Lahore 

November 1932, Nursing & Co., Calcutta . 


Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

December 1932, Nursing & Co., Calcutta . 
January 1933, Mukand Iron Works through 

Nursing & Co. . 

. 

March 1933, Mitsui Bhusen Kashi . 


335 tons Siikkur Rs. 9-12-0 — P. W. material 
bearing plates fish plates, etc. 

175 tons F. O. R. Karachi Rs. 17 — Bridge 
scrap. 

165 tons Jlielum Rs. 4-15-0 — Bridge scrap. 

1.50 tons Jlielum Rs. 4-15-0 — Bridge scrap. 

150 tons Jhelum Rs. 4-15-0 — Bridge scrap. 

.500 tons .Moghalpura Rs. 7-15-0— mixed* 
small. 

40 tons Moghalpura Rs. 6-4-0 — Axle boxes. 

1.34 tons Raewind, Rs. 6 — P. IV. scrap. 

24 tons Moghalpura Rs. 6-4-0 — Axle boxes. 

977 tons Moghalpura Rs. 3-4-0 — Heavy 
material requiring to be cut up by 
purchaser for export. 

6,000 tons F. O. R. Karachi — light . 
Rs. 20-6-0, heavy, Rs. 17-6-0. 


C 
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Offers received and not accepted. 


November 1932, Punjab Engineering Supply 
November 1932, Punjab Engineering 
November 1932, Punfchakey & Co., Karachi 

March 1933, Sita Kam Agarwal 

March, Durga Dass .... 
April 1933, Punjab Engineers Supply Co. . 


500/600 tons engine and wagon wheels at 
Moghalpura Rs. 4-8-0 — auction rate 
Rs. 8-4-0. 

2.5 tons Sukkur Rs. 12-4-0 about 18 tons was 
tie bars and it was considered this lot 
was worth at least Rs. 15 per ton. 

500 tons cast iron Rs. 21 per ton — miscella- 
neous light, Rs. 17-8-0 per ton F. O. R. 
Karachi, miscellaneous heavy, Rs. 14 per 
ton F. O. R. Karachi — accepted for cast 
iron only miscollanooiis light and heavy 
not immediately available at Karachi 
though rates considered reasonable. 

Rs. 11 per ton for all scraj) at Sukkur 
Rs. 8 per ton for all at Raowind for 
export. 

The material at Sukkur and Raowind in- 
cluded much material more valuable for 
local sale. 

1,000 tons scrap at Karachi Rs. 19 per ton. 
Better offer under consideration. 

1,000 tons miscellaneous export scrap 
Moghalpura Rs. 7-8-0. 

1.50 tons Skeleton wheels Rs. 7-10-0. 

300 tons Skoletf)!! wheels cut up Rs. 8. 

.300 tons Boiler plates Rs. 7-11-0. 


Rates all lower than Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Karachi offer. 


ClASSIFFKD IdST OF STATION PIASTERS AND ASSISTANT STATION MASTERS 

ON THE East Indian Railway. 

*1426. {a) In April, 1933, the Chief Operating Superintendent. East Indian Rail- 
way is.sued .such a list. I may add for th(* information of the* Honourahle Member 
that each division has its own seniority li.st and promotc*s staff without reference to 
the Head Office upto a maximum of Rs. 350 p. in. 

The Chief Operating Superintendent control.s promotions to giades higher than 
Rs. 350 only. The combined seniority list of staff on grades rising to Rs. 350 was com- 
piled to facilitate reference only. 

(5) (i) 3’hc .staff in grades rising to Rs. 350 on all six divisions have been combined 
in one seniority list in their chiss. Seniority is ha.scd on the earliest date of promotion 
to any grade in that class. 

(//) The channel of promotion from the comhined seniority li.st is to higher grade 
Station Masters and Yard Masters, Inspector.s, Deputy Controllers, Deputy SLation 
Superintendents and Station Superintendents according to grade. 


Seniority of the Ticket (Checking Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

*1474. (^) At the time of absorption of staff in the Moody Ward .scheme, temporary 
men of over twelve months service were ranked equally with permanent staff. Seniority 
was determined by pay, and, if this was equal, by length of service. 

(h) No. The reduction of the Crew Staff wa.s not part of the economy campaign 
and would have taken place in any case. As .such the special terms contained in Rail- 
way lioard’s letter No. 683-E.G., of 3rd March, 1931, did not apply. 

(c) Yes. 

{d) The letter referred to applies only to the fixation of seniority of staff transferred 
from the East Indian to the Oudh and Rohilkhand section or vice sersa, and does not refer 
to the fixation of seniority on a man’s own section. 

# 
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(c) Seniority was fixed us detailed in the reply given under item {a) above. 

(/) In December, 1932, the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the Accounts De- 
partment who were absorbed in the Moody- Ward Scheme, as Travelling Ticket Exam- 
iners were allowed the option of retaining the scale of pay applicable to the former 
permanent posts held substantively by them with the benefit of increments therein. 
The re-adjustment of their 'pay on this basis has no doubt in some cases resulted in 
their being given a higher position of seniority, vide answer to part (a), than some 
of the other Travelling Ticket Examiners. 


Ckitekion cf Efficiency fok Pkomotion on the North Western Railway. 

*26. {ft) Four Indians, seven Europeans and two Anglo-Indians have been appointed 
to officiate as Assistant Commercial. Transportation and Personnel Officers on the North 
Western Railway since August, 1931, in the Lower Gazetted Service. 

(b) ]t is not undor.stood what efficiency bar is referred to. Efficiency bars exist 
at certain stages in many of the incremental grades for subordinates on the North 
Western Railway beyond which no one can pass without securing the prescribed 
qualifications. 

(r) and {(f). Promotions to officiating rank in the Lower Gazetted Service arc made 
after careful consideration by the Administration of the general efficiency, charaettu’ and 
capaljilities <»f recommended .subordinates. 

Confirmation in the Lower Gazetted Service is made from the officiating subordinates 
in order of merit giving due consideration to the length of officiating service. 


PUOVISION nF .\ SCIIOOJ. .\K.\I{ THE IvoiA.X Ii.MLWAV (.h)L()\Y AT THE CiOODS 

Marshalling Yard, Cawnpore. 

*93. {(t) (/) Agent, E. 1. Railway reports that this is not a fact. There is an 
Upper Rrimary School on tlie same side of the Railway line as the staff quarters at 
the Goods Marslialliiig Yard in question. There is al.so a Middle English School 2^ 
miles from the quarters also on the same side of the line. 

(/■/■) Tlie Agent reports that he is aware of oidy one representation which was made in 
November, 1931, and the staff were advi.^^ed to address the ^Municipality for a Primary 
School. 

(/;) In view of (n) (/) above this does not ari.se. 


PltOVlSION OV KACITdTIES Vi)\l THE ReC’REATTON AND ExERCTSE OF THE RAILWAY 

Staff at Cawnpore. 

*94. The Agent, East Indian Railway reports as follow .s : 

{a) {i) Yes. 

('/’?) This is so. 

{Hi) Though the Institute in (pie‘<tion is not a joint one. East Indian Railway em- 
ployees who are members of the Instiuile are represented on the committee of munag- 
ment to the extent of 25 per cent, of committee menihers, by election. 

{iv) Yes. 

{h) Owing to the existing financial stringency it is not possible at present' to con.sider 
the provision of a separate institute. 


Non-provision of Free Quarters to the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
ON THE East Indian Railway. 

*156. (fl) Government have seen the article in question. 

(6) (i) Under the Old Company Rules certain staff were entitled to rent free quarters 
or house rent allowance in lieu and other staff were not. The Old Company staff 
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who were absorbed as Travelling Ticket Examiners in the Ticket Checking Branch 
•continue to be governed by the rent rules which were applicable to them in their 
permanent substantive appointments, prior to their absorption in the Ticket Checking 
Branch. Therefore, some of the Travelling Ticket Examiners governed by Company 
Kules are allowed rent free quarters or house rent allowance in lieu and others are 
not, in accordance with the rules which were previously applicable to them. 

(m) Travelling Ticket Examiners who are old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
*taff and who were entitled to free quarters, when available, under the old 0. & R. 
Railway rules applicable to them are still allowed the same, and are not charged rent, 
^ny Travelling Ticket Examiners who are old O. & R. Railway employees and who 
were not allowed lent free quarters under the rules applicable to them in their previous 
substantive posts, are still governed by their old rules and are charged house rent 
•accordingly. 

(Hi) and (iv). No staff of the ticket checking branch who were entitled to rent free 
quarters under the rules prior to 1st August, 1928, have been deprived of this privilege 
tfince that date. 

(c) Does not arise. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, 1 beg to 
move: 


“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, for the financial year 1934-35, in 
such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a Standing 
Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to which shall 
be added a Meinber of the Assembly to be nominated by the Governor General. The 
Member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the Committee”. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, for the financial year 1934-35, 
in such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a Standing 
Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to which shall 
be added a Member of the Assembly to be nominated by the Governor General. The 
Member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the Committee.” 

Tho motion was adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I may 
infonn Honourable Members that, for the y)urpose of election of members 
to the Standing Finance Committee, the Assembly Office will be open 
to receive nominations upto 12 Noon on Thursday, the 15th March, and 
that the election, if necessary, will, as usual, be held in the Secretary's 
Room on Monday, the 19th March, 1934. The election will be conducted 
in accordance with the principle of proportional representation by means 
•of the single transferable vote. 


THE SUGAR (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

Tba Houourabla Sir Georgs Schuster (Finance Member) ; Sir, I move 
ioT leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the imposition and collection 
of an excise duty on sugar. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to provide for the imposition and collection 
of an excise duty on sugar”. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I introduco the Bill. 


THE MATCHES (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the imposition and collection 
of an excise duty on matches. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduco a Bill to provide for the imposition and collection 
of an excise duly oji matches”. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE SUGAB-CANE BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate the price 
of fiugar-cane intended for use in sugar factories. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended 
for use in sugar factories.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN CABIHAC.E BY AIR BILL. 

^ The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to give effect in British India 
to a convention for the unification of certain rules relating to international 
carriage by air. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The ques- 
tion is: 

‘‘That leave be given to introduce a Bill to give effect in British India to a Conven- 
tion for the unification of certain rules relating to international carriage by air.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 



THE INDIAN TARIFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways); Sir, I move : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
(Textile Protection), bo referred to a Select Committee consistinpr of Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswcimi Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad Mr. 
B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. 11. S. Sarnia, Lala Rameshwar Prasad 
Bagla, Mr. Nabakuiriar Sing Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, 
Mr. J. Hannsay Scott, Mr. F. K. Jame.s, Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi, the Honourable Sir 
Frank \oyoe, Mr. G. S. Hardy .and the Mover, with irhstriictions to report within 
ten days, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five’*. 

Sir, I confess ill at I have never before been faced by a tariff problem 

so complex or so refractory as the problem of the Indian cotton textile 

industry and its claim to proiectivo treatment. If, therefore, lacuna; 
appear in my presentment of the case, I would ask tlic House to set. my 
omissions down to the complex nature of the issues involved and the very 
wide range of problems to be covered. 

Happily, however, our task has been greatly liglitened by the settle- 
ment which has been reached with Japan, and the agreement which has 

lieen come to between the Millowners* Association, Bombay, and the 
Lancashire Delegation. The House will observe that this Bill deals with 
cotton, silk and artificial silk; and I \vould like to make it clear that it 
extends over the whole range covered by the two Reports of the Tariff 
Board on cotton textile and on the sericultural industry. It is impossible 
to deal with cotton textiles without considering the case of artificial silk. 
This has been made clear by the report on (Ik^ eotlon textile industry; 
and equally, as will appear from the report on the sericultural industry, 
it is impossible to deal with silk mthout referring to artificial silk. The 
connection between these and its consequences must be clearly borne in 
mind. Comment has been forthcoming in regard to the delay in dealing 
with those two Reports. Now, Sir, as these two Reports arc in the hands 
of Honourable Members, I think they will realise that there was every- 
Miing to bo gained by dealing witli them at tlu* same time;, and that the 
problem of cotton, silk and artifKnal silk (;ould not have been dealt witli 
while negotiations with Japan were impiuiding or were actually proceeding. 
I venture to assert, Sir, that we are dealing with these two Reports at 
the earliest moment at wliieli tliev could have beem dealt wiili properly, 
effectively and completely. As I have said, Sir, cotton, silk and artificial 
silk for our present purposes form parts of a eonni*cted i)roblcm, and I 
will hcein by taking u]) first what is, after all, the most important 
section of that problem, namely, cotton textiles and cotton yarn. The 
two n\ain questions which have to be answered in this connection are : 
has the industry established its claim to protection; and, secondly, if so, 
what should be the measure of the protection. It seems to me, Sir, that 
the first of these questions must depend upon the answer to three other 
questions, namely, — firstly, has the industry set its house sufficiently in 
order during the past period of protection to justify its extension for a 
further period : secondly, has it attained a reasonable standard of effi- 
oiency, and, if so, does it still need protection against competition from 
abroad: and, t-hirdly, will the continuance of protection so seriously affect 
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the interests of the consumer as to outweigh the benefits which might 
accrue to the country from the maintenance and the extension of this 
industry. Now, Sir, I do not propose to go into any detail in the 
examination of these questions. I am content to take tlio findings of the 
Tariff Board, explicit or implied, on these, matters, and T submit tliat the 
general effect of its findings on tliese points is to support the ease for 
continued protection. Tn Chapter II of its Ilcport, the Tariff Board has 
considered the progress of the industry. It has pointed out how produc- 
tion has increased, how the (luality of Indian goods has improved, and how 
ill certain classes of goods Indian mills can now liold their own on level 
terms with competition from abroad. In Chapter III, the Tariff Board 
has considered generally the question w^hether the industry has set its 
house sufficiently in order to meet the charges of indfficiency w'hich have 
been levelled against it from different quarters 

Mr. N, M, Joshi (Xomimited Non-Official); What is the verdict? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am coming to the verdict. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners' Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : Not guilty. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Thai, Sir, is the plea of the 
prisoner at tlio bar. It w^ould have been surprising indeed, Sir, if the 
Tariff Board had been able to re(*ord an absolute and unqualified finding 
on tliesc points. Progress has not been uniform or equally sustained on 
all fronts, but a careful examination of the record of the progress of tlio 
industry leaves the general conclusion that though progress may not have 
been as much as one might have expected, still in many phases of the 
industry’s \vork and organization there has been notable development. 
The industry has a long way to go yet, before it can stand before the bar 
of Indian public opinion and claim that its house is in perfect order. But, 
at the same time, a perusal of tlie Tariff Board s Eeport makes it abso- 
lutely dear that effort has definitely been made and that in many 
diri'ctions thai effort has been eminently sueeessfiil. It is easy to point to 
failure here and a lack of effort there but, I think that the progress of 
the industry during the past few years justifies its claim for consideration 
for a further period of time. In arriving at its conclusions, the Tariff 
Board has made it clear that it has demanded a standard of reasonable 
efficiency from the industry, and that, in making its recommendations for 
protection, it has not been influenced by the case of those mills which 
have failed to come up to a standard which it regarded as reasonable. 

Now, Sir, we come lastly to the question w^hidi, T think, it is essential 
for us to answ^er, namely, whether continued protection is likely seriously 
to affect the interests of the consumer. I have on more than one occasion 
in this House given figures which have shown that even the enhancement 
of the duty to 75 per cent, has not only had no effect in raising prices 
appreciably, but that, in the case of certain varieties of cloth, prices have 
actually fallen despite the enhancement to this high level of duty, namely, 
75 per" cent. That there may be, as a result of the arrangements that 
w’e have entered into, a rise in prices is possible. Indeed, Sir, w’e hope 
that such a result may be achieved in certain cases w^here price levels are 
uneconomic, but the existence of internal competition is, I think, the 
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surest guarantee that the interests of the consumer will be safeguarded. 
On this point, Sir, I ought to draw the attention of the House to the 
finding of the Tariff Board, a finding, I think, which will be endorsed by 
every one who knows the conditions of the Indian cotton textile industry 
today. In referring to the acute external competition, the Board points 
out that the industry is subjected to an equally acute internal competition. 
In paragraph 92 this is what the Board says : 

“In the case of the cotton industry, however, not merely is foreign competition 
unusually severe, but internal competition as regards at any rate the bulk lines of goods 
has reached a stage wliich is without parallel among Indian industries”. 

I venture to submit, Sir, that that is the best justification for the protec- 
tion given in tlic past and the surest guarantee that the interests of the 
consumer will be safe. With these facts and findings before us, I do 
not think tl at we need be unduly anxious in rcg.ard to what may befall 
the consumer if w’c extend the f)eriod of the present protection. 

Now, Sir, I coinc to tlie next question, namely, the degree of proteclion 
whicli is required. This is a problem the bearings of which have been 
entirely altered since the Tariff Board completed its Eeport. The two 
factors which Jiave entirely altered this problem arc the (conclusion of the 
agreement with Japan and the agreement which has been entered into 
betwotm the Millowncrs’ Asscxdation, Bombay, and Lancashire. These 
factors have rendered largely inapplicable the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board. Why this is the case I will endeavour to explain quite 
shortly. In making its recommendations, the Tariff Board was compelled 
by the facts of the case to concentrate its attention on the effects of the 
competition from the one quarter from wdiich it was most intense and 
severe, namely, Japan. The procedure which it adopted was to compare 
the fair selling prices of certain lines of Indian products with prices 
actually obtained by these in the Indian market which according to the 
Board were cenditioned and regulated by foreign competition, the difference 
between the two being the measure of protection required for the Indian 
product. Now', Sir, from the figures given by the Board it is perfectly 
clear that that external competition was competition from Japan. The 
problem of Japanese competition has now, however, been entirely altered 
by our arrangements with Japan. Not only has the fixation of a quota 
definitely set a limit to the inroads which Japan can make upon the 
internal markets of India, but we believe that the fixation of a quota will 
result in the elimination, or at any rate, substantial reduction of price- 
cutting from that quarter. It is I think reasonable to argue that so long 
as it was open to Japan to capture the entire internal market of India by 
lowering her prices, she would lower her prices hoping to make up for her 
smaller profits by a larger turnover in her sales. Now that her market 
in India has been definitely fixed, there should be no inducement to her 
to reduce her prices unnecessarily. In fact, I think we may reasonably 
assume that she will only louver her prices so far as to enable her to work 
up to her quota and that it will be to her interest to make up for the 
limitation of her sales by appropriating to herself as much Benefit as she 
can by higher prices. That those prices should not be unreasonable I 
think can. be ensured by the maximum tariff rates which have been agreed 
to by Japan. In fact, such information as is available at the present 
time goes to show that our assumption is being justified. 
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Now, Sir, with the elimination or the regulation of Japanese competi- 
tion, the only substantial remaining competitor in the Indian market 
is the United Kingdom, and as the Tariff Board’s recommendations in 
regard to tariff rates have clearly been fixed with regard to Ja})anese com- 
petitive prices, we are now left to fix suitable rntcis to meet tlu' com])eti- 
tion from the only other remaining competitor, namely, the United 
Kingdom. The Tariff Board has admitted that the requisite tariff duties 
in this case would be lower than the duties necessary against Japan. 
Were it not for the agreement, we might possibly have found it necessary 
to have a more or less elaborate enquiry into what rates were 
nec'pssary to meet a iKnv situation in which the factor of Japanese com- 
petition had been regulated and controlled. The agreement, however, 
furnishes us with the answer to the question what rates we should now 
imi)osc, at any rate, for the present. 

I do not ])ropos(' at this stage to make any detailed observations as to 
I lie merits of ilie two agreements to which 1 have referred. I will only 
say that they apjiear to us to have been conceived in the best interests 
of the country, so far as it is possible for us to judge at present. If the 
(•vOurs(‘. of our discuission shows criticism of these agreements, I shall 
endeavour, to the best of my ability, to meet such arguments as may be 
raised. 

Starting from the basis of the two agreements, it becomes a compara- 
tively easy task to build up a protective scheme of duties, so far as cotton 
textiles are concerned. Honourable Members will observe that these two 
agrecTmuits furnish the basis and the framew’ork of our protective scheme. 

Nov\', Sir, I need only say a very few words at this stage in regard to 
the agreement hotween thci Millowncrs’ Asso<'iation, Bombay, and 
Lancashire. It p'rocccds on th(^ basis that a much smaller measure of 
pn)tGction is needed against Lancashire than against Japan. ^Phere is 
ample evidence in the pages of the Tariff Board’s Keport itself to sub- 
stantiate the position that the duties required against Japan are wholly 
iinneccssarv against the United Kingdom. Indeed, it is a fact so patent 
and so generally ndmitled even by the Indian industry itself iliat we 
may safely act upon it. The comparative figures, which have been give.i 
by the Tariff Board in the tables at pages 149 and 150 of its Hoport, 
afford conclusive evidence on this point if such evidence were really 
required. 

As 1 liavc said, once these agreements are accepted, the main duties 
practically fix tluansclves. Beginning with the duties on United Kingdom 
Qfoods embodied in the agreement between the Afillowners’ Association, 
Bombay, and Laiicaslnre, and imposing thereupon our agreement with 
Japan, we can start with a com])lcte scheme of cotton textile duties which 
.n onr view may bo held fairly to meet the requirements of the industry 
i!or the present, — at any rate, until we are in a position, as the result 
^f actual experience, to decide whether any modification of those duties 
s called for. 

At this stage I would like to place before the House a few considera- 
12 Noon regard to the agreement between the Millowncrs' 

Assoeiation, Bombay, and Lancashire. In the first place, we 
have been asked “Wliy have you accepted the verdict of this Association 
arid why have you ignored the ])rot(‘sts that have been made against it?’^ 
The answer is, I siibinit, a very simple one. The Millowncrs’ Association,. 
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Bombay, is the most important and the most widespread organisation in 
the Indian textile industry today. More than half its membership comes 
from outside Bombay, and there is hardly any part of India which is not 
represented in the Association. 1 can say this definitely that, as far as 
my cahnilatlon goes, the protests which we have received from the industry 
itself, and that is the important point, come from by far the smaller 
section of fln; industry. Then, seciondly, our point is that this agreement 
wall assist, as. nothing else could possil)iy assist, a larger off take of 
Indian cotton by Lancashire. We hoiieve that the only hope or the 
future prosperity of the Indiai^ niillowers themselves lies in increasing the 
purchasing pow’C'r of the masses, and wo have no hesitation in coming to 
the con(*liision that any other method of dealing with this problem will fail 
to reacli the real root of the matter. We must remember, of course, that 
Lancashire will have to re-orientate her attitude towards the use of Indian 
cotton. That she is already doing this is amply evident, for not only 
is she making experimental manufacturing tests wnth Indian cotton )n 
a very extended scale, hut she is actually spending large sums of money 
in preparing the w^ay for a largely increased purchase of Indian cotton. 
We must recognise the facd that, in view^ of her very large dependence 
in the past on foreign (‘otton, the turnover to Indian cotton cannot be 
made in a (iay or a month or perhaps even in a year, but, Sir, there is 
absolutely no reason to doubt the good. I’aith of Lanc«ashire in this matter. 
The most patent t)roofs exist that she is doing everything she possibly can 
to extend and extend largely her purchase of Indian cotton. If Honour- 
able Members will look into the figures, they will realise that even this 
year her purchases of Indian cotton arc far in excess of what they were 
in the y.iar previous. T \\'ould here like to repeat what was said in this 
House a Tew days ago, I think, by my Honourable ijolhaigue, the Finance 
Mcanher. You cannot hope to sell to olliers unless you are prepared, to 
buy something from them in return. For many years to come, it wdll 
ho absolutely essential for us to lind substantial markets abroad for our 
agricultural products, and unless wo do this, thereby ixdiabilitating the 
Indian agriculturist and his f)urc]iasing ability, in my own view, the mere 
piling on of protective duties must lead to failure and, I believe, even- 
tually to disaster. Thirdly, I would point out that for some years to come 
India will not ])roduce or at any rate will not produce, in the quantities 
required, th.^ spe'cial lines of goods which aiv. at present supplied so largely 
by the United Kingdom, and it will surely he against the interests of the 
consumer and of the coiinirv at large if W(‘ either oxc-liule or ])enalis(' by 
unnecessarily high duties what we cannot onrselvas produce at tln^ moment 
in sufficient quantity, more especially, and this is the point, wffien by 
buying these goods from the United Kingdom w'o will incite* a greater 
demand for our ow’n raw^ cotton. Lastly, while w^’e could not possibly 
sacrifice the interests of any Indian industry, I w^ould submit that, in the 
larger interests of ibis country it is essential for us, wherever this is 
possible, to try and embark upon a poliey of eo-operation with the United 
Kingdom. 

Turning now to the duration of the period of })roti‘ction, T ran afraid 
we must regard the period of ten years as too long. While in no w'ay be- 
littling the considerations wdiich have been set out by the Board in support 
of their recommendation, w^e feel that w’o could not possibly mortgage the 
interests of the consumer, desjute the admitted fact of internal competition, 
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for ii longer period than five years. There are. already the plainest possible 
indications that the industry is re-organising itself by the. establishment of 
ii|) to date factories on a sound basis. To allow aii industry, not by any 
means a new industry, which has already been in possession and enjoy- 
ment of ])rotection for nearly four years, to continue to shelter itscdf behind 
the certainty of protection for another decade, would, I thiidi, insUaid of 
proving a spur to imju'ovement, place a premium upon a “go-easy” policy. 
\Ve> think that five years should be the limit, and tlnit, if the industry feeds 
that it has a e.ase for the continuance of protection beyond this period, it 
should bo ])re}>ared to establish that case before a d\ariff Board, before the 
expiry of the ])eriod of protection. 

1 must now refer briefly to tlie case of cotton ,varn, and I would ptdnt 
out that here we are not following the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 
We quite realise that the interests of the liandloom weaver should bo borne 
ill mind. We quite a])prociate the necessity for considering the interests of 
that industry and indeed we liad more than one consultation witli the re- 
presentatives of that industry who formed part of our nou-otheial body of 
advisers during tlie conduct of the Japanese negotiations. What the Tariff 
Board has recommended is tliat the existing rate of 1} annas a pound or an 
ad valorvvi rate of (VJ jier cent, should he substituted by a duty of one 
anna ])er ])ouud ou counts up to fifties, or the ad valorem rate of revenue 
duty, and that, in regard to counts above fiftic'S, there should be imposed 
only the ad valorem rat(^ of revenue duty. -Here, Sir, it is a case of holdings 
the balance between two indigenous industries; and we believe tliat the 
proposals that wo have made slionld, in practice, have tlu* effect of meeting 
the claims of botli the indigenous yarn industry and the handloom industry. 
Our proposals are these, h^irstly, in respect of counts u]) to fifty, w(‘ ])Vo 2 )ose 
the following rates of duty, in the case of United Kingdom goods, a specific 
duty of 1-} annas per pound, or five i)er cent, xid valorem, whichever may 
he higher, in the case of forcugn yarns, IJ annas per ])ound, namely, the 
existing rate of duly or t>! per cent, ad valorem. Secondly, in the case of 
yarns above fifty, wc ])ropose that the ])referential rate should be live per 
cent ad valorem, and the standard rate b} ])er cent ad valorem. Now, Sir, 

1 may say that the repr(*sentatives of the handloom industry with whom 
we discussed the matter in Simla . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinci'S Southern Divisions: Muliam- 
madan liural): May I know who they were? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: There were three gentlemen. I can- 
not give their names straight off, but 1 sliall bi^ haiqiy to send the names to 
my Honourable friend later on. 

An Honourable Member: Were they Indians or Englishmen? 

Another Honourable Member: They were the Dii-ectors of Industries of 
various Provinces. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: One of them was my friend, Mr. 
Ramakrishna, at present sitting behind me. I have said that the representa- 
tives of the liandloom industry advised us that even higher rates than these 
would not have caused any inconvenience, to the handloom industry, provided 
steps were taken to organize and develo]) co-operative buying and selling 
on behalf of the handloom industry. The Government of India have, there- 
fore, decided that they will invite Local Government and Local Adminis- 
trations to place before them suitable schemes for develo])ing co-operative 
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buying and selling on behalf of the handloom weaver, and, generally, for the 
better organization and improvement of the industry. They propose to 
make grants-in-aid of such schemes as may appear suitable to them, the 
grants-in-aid per annum not to exceed, in the aggregate, an amount equal 
to the amount of the proceeds of an import duty of a quarter anna per pound 
on yarns up to fifties imported into the country, and to last so long as the 
protective measures in this Bill are in force. We calculate that we shall 
have something like Jis. 3^ lakhs per annum to distribute for this purpose. 
E ought, Sir, at this stag(* 1 think to summarise more precisely the attitude 
of the Government of India on the question of protection and the protective 
rates of duty so as to remove all possibility of doubt or ambiguity in the 
future. In the first jjlace, as I have said, we consider five years should be 
the limit of the jieriod of the protection which wc should be prepared to 
give at the present moment. If the industry, after adequate experience of 
tlic next few years, feels that it can make out a case for continued protec- 
tion, then it should establish that case before the Taritf Board and further 
prot (Action will depend upon the examination of the Board's recommenda- 
tions by the Government of India. The tariff rates on British goods will 
remain in force for two years in accoVdance with the terms of the agree- 
ment betw’cen the Lancashire Delegation and the Millowncrs’ Association, 
Bombay, that is, tlie present rate of 25 per cent ad valorem^ or dg- annas 
a pound on plain, grey goods and 25 per c(Mit ad valorem on other goods 
will, during this period, continue until the second surcharge comes off as 
a general measure. Tf and when this happens, tin* duty will be reduced to 
20 per cent ad valorem or B?> annas a pound on plain, grey goods and 20 
per cent ad valorem on otlun* goods. On the expiry of the two years covered 
by the agreement, the duties on British goods for the remaining period of 
protection will have to bo decided on a review of the conditions then exist- 
ing, and, in the light of such experience as may have been gained. I have 
referred to the second surcharge coining off as a geiun-al measure. I mean 
by that the removal of the surcharge on a reasonably largo proportion of, 
not necessarily all, the items now subject to it. The duties on Japanese 
goods imposed in accordance with tlic recent agreement will normally 
continue for the jieriod of that agreement. Thereafter the Government of 
India will have to satisfy themselves, on a review of the existing conditions, 
what rates are, in the interests of the industry, essential. In short, what 
the Government of India undertake to do is to give adequate protection 
to the industry for a period of five years. 

I come next to the question of silk, and I think the House will agree 
that the most sympathetic consideration slioiild bo given to any projiosals 
which have for their object the rehabilitation of the cottage worker, 
sericulture industry is almost entirely a cottage industry and it affords a 
subsidiary occupation to the agriculturist in the districts in which silk worms 
arc reared. Wc must, however, be careful to see th;it iiuliscriminatc pro- 
tection is avoided, for it may well recoil upon the he.-vds of those for whose 
ostensible advantage it is given. I can illustrate iny meaning by a very 
simple example. If by a heavy duty on raw silk wc raise unduly the price of 
raw silk, we might be inflicting a real hardship on ihe handloom weaver. 
Obviously, the higher price for his finished goods miisl affect the demand 
and, with the lowering of the demand for his finished products, the demand 
for raw silk itself may be affected. Protection is a double-edged weapon 
and its use must be most carefully scrutinised and regulated. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, there are certain primd facie reasons for not accepting all the recom-. 
mendations of the Tariff Board in this connection as they stand. So far as 
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the principle of granting protection is concerned, I think a definite case has 
been made out in the Tariff Board’s report, but I would prefer to accept 
the Tariff Board’s own description of the character of the measures neces- 
sary in this case. I would prefer to regard the measures we propose moi’e 
in the nature of safeguarding duties than of protective duties. I would 
point out that in arriving at a fair selling price, the Tariff Board has allowed 
for a price for cocoons which form the largest item in the fjrice of raw silk, 
far in excess of that prevailing in what is the largest single raw silk pro- 
ducing area in India, njimely, Bengal. Bengal produces nearly half the 
raw silk in India and it is well known that the costs of production there are 
lower than anywhere else. We find great difficulty in accepting the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board which take little account of the cost of 
production in the largest single raw silk producing area in India. For 
these reasons, we think we should abandon the method adopted by the Board 
ill arriving at its recommendations and proceed upon the lines definitely 
indicated by the Board’s finding in paragraph 192 of its lleport. Here it 
definitely states that the soricniturrd industry needs more safeguarding than 
protection. We accept that finding and wo have proceeded to assess the 
safeguarding duties necessary in this case on the lines on which we have 
assessed similar duties on other goods. We liave. laken the year 1928, when 
competitive conditions were more or less normal before the depreciation of 
the Chinese currency had begun, as our starting point. From the Board’s 
report it is evident that then the condition of the industry was good. 
From the price then prevailing we have deducted what was necessary to 
allow for the general depression factor, that it is to say, to allow for the 
general fall in prices, and we have arrived at a figure which would have given 
us a fair selling price today if abnormal circumstances had not intervened, 
'.riiat price, we compare with tlic price of imported raw silk, and the differ- 
ence between the two is the amount of safeguarding we propose. In actual 
figures it amounts to Ks. 1-7-0 per lb. We propose to give (his mefisiire of 
protection in the shajic of an ad valorem duty combined with a specific duty 
as a fair means of taxing goods wliich have a wide range of quality and 
which vary considerably in price. Now, Sir, having decided that raw silk 
is to be protected, it follows that we must coutinue the (diain of protection 
and extend it to silk yarn and silk piecegoods. If, for instance, we left silk 
piecegoods untouched, wc should be treating the handloom weav(T unfairly 
for we would have raised the ])rice of his raw materials and we should be 
denying protection to his fiuislied goods against tlie competition of foreign 
articles. Wc ac(*e|)l the. period of five years for protection recommended by 
the Board in this case, though, when I use the word “protection”, I want 
to make it clear that the character of the measures we propose is, as I 
have already said, rather of the nature of safeguarding than of substantive 
protection. 

We. pass on from silk piecegoods to artificial silk piecegoods. Here, of 
course, *it is conimou knowledge that artificial silk is not an indigenous 
product. But, as has been p(finted out both in the Beport of the Cotton 
Textile Tariff Board and the Beport on the sericidtural industry, it is an 
article which enters into Hie severest competition, both with cotton textiles 
and with silk fabrics. Obviously our sclieme of protection would be open 
bo objection if we failed to safeguard the industry from an attack from this 
quarter. In dealing with the case of artificial silk piecegoods, we have the 
recommendations both of the Cotton Textile Tariff Board and the recom- 
mendations of the Sericultural Tariff Board. The latter is the later Beport 
and its recommendations are apparently based upon the duty no\y existing. 
We propose to maintain that duty which is 50 per cent, ad valorem or four 
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aniBis a square yard whichever is higher, because we find that the actual 
effect of that duty has been very definitely to reduce the imports of artificial 
silk piecegoods within reasonable limits. We feel, therefore, that any higher 
duty would be unreasonable and unjustified. 

The next article that wo turn to is artificial silk yarn, and liere we have 
conflicting recommendations from the two Tariff Boards. The Tariff Board 
on the sericultural industry recommended a prohibitive duty of one rupee 
a pound and the Cotton Textile Tariff Board recommended the ad valorem 
rale of revenue duty. Now, it must be remembered that artificial silk 
is used in this country by the handloom weaver and also in small factories 
for the manufacture of hosiery and also, I believe, piecegoods. It is, there- 
fore, essential that we should not impose a prohibitive duty ujion this article, 
but at the SJime time we should see that its inqiort in excessive quantities 
is prevented. Tlie present rale of duty is I8J per cent ad valorem and we 
believe that our object will he served if we increase this rate to 25 per cent 
ad valorem. These, Sir, cover the main recommendations of the two Tariff 
Boards with which we are now dealing. It is, I think, unnecessary for 
me to go into any detail in regard to the ancillary pro])osals. I need only 
say that we have, as Honourable Members will realise, accepted tlui majority 
of them. There is one other matter that I should not omit to mention before 
I close. Under Article* 11 of the Ottawa Agreem(‘nt, we are c.ommitted 
to giving a preference in respe^ct of the articles shown in Sch(*dule O to that 
Agreement, that is, ten i)er cent, in respect of such of the articles in 
Schedule O as we decide do not need protection aft(‘r w(* have considered 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. We hav(^ im])lci!H‘7ited that 
obligation which arises from the fact that we have, so to speak, ah’eady 
received payment in advance through the prefer(‘nci‘S that have been given 
to us by the United Kingdom. In respect of certain articles which we have 
j^rotected, as, for instance, silk cloth, w('. have given no ])r(*fe7*(‘nce. In 
respect of others wliicli we are protecting, we have imposed differential rates 
of duties on British goods in accordance with the Agr(‘(‘meiit come to 
between the Millowners’ Association. Homhay, and li.mcashin*. No oiu*. 

I am sure, in this House, would obj(*(it te our levying tliost* rates imh'ss they 
adversely affected the interests of tiu* Indian industry. On that ])oint, T 
think that the concurrence of the ^Millowners’ Association of Bombay sho\ild 
carry an assurance to all who are assailed by honest doubts. Sir, no one, 

I hope, in this House will refuse to give a concession to Lancashire simply 
because it happens to be Lancashire. The interests of this country must 
undoubtedly come first, but subject to tliat basic and essential condition. 

I would ask this House to endorsee and endorse emphatically a policy of 
fviendlmess towards Lancashire and through Laiuaishire to the. United 
Kingdom as an earnest of that co-operation wdiich is essential if the coming 
Constitution is to function satisfactorily. (Cheers.) Sir, 1 move. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That tho Bill fuvihe!- to lutwnd the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, For certain purpose.^ 
(Textile Protection), be referred to a Select Committee consi.sting of Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaawami Miidaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Dr. Zianddin Ahmad, 
Mr B. Pas Mr. K. P. Thampaii, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. K. S. Sarina, Lain Rameshwar 
Prasad Bagla, Mr. Nabakumar Sing Diidhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Raja Sir 
Vasudeva Raiah, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Mr. G. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instructions to 
T.Annrt Within ten days, and that the number of members whose presence shall b# 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five/’ 
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Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Sill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 7th 
July, 1934.” 

Sir, it WHS my proud privilege and very painful duty in 1930 that I 
bad to oppose the consideration of the Textile Protection Dill when it was 
introduced that year. If I follow my personal inclination, I would oppose 
the present Jlill tooth and nail, but I feel that, as this Dill alfects the 
interests of tlie great coinnarcial conununities of India, it is but right 
that this Dill should be circulated to the different Chambers of Com- 
merce and to the public at large, so that we may have their opinion, 
and, then, when we meet in the Simla Session of tlie Assembly, we m;iy 
consider whether the Bill is worth considering or throwing out. When 1 
heard the Honourable the v\)inmcrco Member giving his halting explana- 
tion as to wliy he has departed from the time-worn custom of Commerce 
Members as regards the design of this Dill, that tliis Dill is not a pro- 
tective nnaisure as the llonoin;ablo the Commerce Member hims'Jf ad- 
mitted, it is a' safeguarding Bill. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I poinhd out that the character 
of the measure in res])ect of silk was of tin; nature of safeguarding. 

Mr. B. Das: I will just n'ad the Preambles of the various protective 
rm^asures passed by this Ih'usc so far and L hope the House would listen 
to tlniin: 

“Whereas it is expedient in pursuance of the. policy of discriminating protection 
of industries in Ihitisli India with due regard to tlui wt'll-heing of the community that 
increased import duties should continue to be levied on certain iron and steel articles, 
etc., etc., for the jjurpoaa (>j foxtvrhuj ontl (frreloping the steel industry in l^ritish India 
that ih(‘ rates of duty, etc., etc., should he increased.” 

What does the Piva'mble, to this new Textile Bill say: 

“Whereas it is expedient further to amend the Jiidiaii Tariff Act, 1894, for they 
purpose of affording protection to the sericultural industry and to the cotton and silk 
textile industries in Britisli India and for certain other piir})oses : It is hereby enacted 
as follows”. 

This shows tlint tliere is a mixture of the two things in the Dill. Al- 
though the Honourable the Commerce Member Tiuiintains that it is a 
Safeguarding of Indus! ri(^s Act to a ce.rtain extent, I maintain that it is 
primarily a Safeguarding of Industries Dill giving a little ])rotection here 
and there throwing a little crumb to my Ttoiiourable friends of tlie Bom- 
bay Millowners’ Association, headed by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. 
I want this Dill to be cirenlat-ed for eliciting intormation and I have 
seven reasons for that course. 

The first reason is that the Indo-Japanese negotiation is incomplete and 
has not been fully discuss(‘d on tlu'. Iloor of the House and has not yet 
been ratified by this House. The second reason is that the Anglo-.Tapan- 
esc negotiations are going on in England and it has been re])orted in tlie 
Press that it lias broken down and it may he that England and Japan 
may not come to an agreeniLiit, and so, if the masters do not come to ati 
agreement, how can a subordinate body like the Government of India 
enter into a pact with Japan, and, ns the Honourable the Commerce 
Member the other day, with great humiliation to India, admitted that 
they have got the substance and that I was pleading only for the shadow 
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when 1 was pressing that the Honourahle Sir Joseph Bhofe should put 
his signature to the Tndo- Japanese Agreement and that the same be 
signed in India. I feel now that the agreement may not be signed at all. 
My third reason is that the Bombay Island Millowners’ Association and 
the Lancashire Agreement, popularly or vulgarly known as Mody-Lees 
Pact, is so anti-national and so very humiliating to India, that it requires 
to be closely studied by the public at large and also by the different mer- 
cantile communities all over India. The. fourth reason is that the Bom- 
bay Island Millowners* Association does not represent the majority of 
millowners in India. It has membership of 101 mills of which only 73 
belong to the Bombay City, and, even out of these, forty have collapsed 
•during the recent mill collapse. The Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
which negotiated with Lancashire, are only an infinitesimal part of the 
large number of millowners, and if the report of the Tariff Board is cor- 
rect, I find there are 361 mills in India and Mr. Mody only represents 40 
mills of the Bombay City which are also tottering like a pack of cards and 
this measure of protection would not give them any new lease of lifo^. 

This measure, in my opinion, is designed purely as an Imperial pre- 
ference measure,. Ijct my Honourable friend be honest and say that this 
is protcctioii to Lancashire and 1 will then moot his point. Sir George 
Schuster also spoke in similai* strain in 1930, and I will come to that 
point presently* If this Bill does anything at all, it protects Tjancashire 
and it indirectly throws a little crumb to the henclunen of Tiancashire, 
namely, the Bombay millowners. It penalises all the countries barring 
the British. The Honourable the Commerce Member talked of Japan 
only. It does not penalise Japan alone, but it penalises also the United 
States of America, Italy and every other manufacturing country barring 
Britain. This is not ])rotection to th(' Bombay millowners, but it is pro- 
tection to La'ueashiiT,. Tlie next reason is that the Ottawa Agreement 
not only comes in in the matter of Safeguarding of Industries,* but it 
does also come in in the matter of cotton yarn which is a i)rotccte.d article. 
This measure incorporates the agreement which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, after taking a glass of champagne with the, rciprosentatives of 
Lancashh'O, entered into, that the cotton yarn of British manufacture 
should get a preference. (Interruption.) I had the privilege to dine at 
one of the tripartitcv dinners where Mr. Mody and myself w^ere both pre- 
sent. I find a difforentia'l tariff, a discrimination between 13ritish goods 
and non-British goods ]wevails throughout this Bill, and so I cannot be 
a party to it, and the opinion of the larger section of the public minus 
the forty mills of Bombay should, ther» fore, bo ascertained in this matter. 

The last point is that tjie haiidloom weavers* interests have not been 
protected adequately (Hear, hear), although a certain amount of recog- 
nition has beini given to their demand that the predeerssors of my Hon- 
ourable friend, thes present Commerce Member, failed to recognise, from 
the year 1926. Therefore, I propose that this should be circulated. 

The other day, in reply to a question, my Honourable friend, the 
Commerce. Member, said that the mercantile communities and the Cham- 
bers of Commerce voluntarily expressed their views on the Mody-Lees Pact 
without being asked. When a nation is humiliated and when a nation in 
anguish c\xpresses its view, and if the representatives of the Ahmedabad 
millowners and other millowners express their views, that is no excuse 
for the Government of India not to circulate this Bill. My friend, Mr* 
Mody, here does not represent the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 
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Eightly that seat belongs to the Ahrnedabad Millowncrs’ Association. 
They non-co-operated at one stage and so, by a fluke, the Bombay Mill- 
owuors’ Association finds representation here: therefore, he is not rightly 
occupying that seat; and if that is so, what arc the views of the Ahmed- 
abad Millowncrs’ Association? They want this Bill to be circulated. 
They do not agree at all with this Mody-ljees Pact — they want it to be 
examined; and that is the reason why I want it to be examined. I 
would quote the views of the Ahmodabad Millowncrs’ Association and 
also tlu^ opinion of the Federation of [ndian Cliambers of Commerce and 
Industry — a' resolution which they forwarded to the (xovernmcjit of India, 
and I hope my frieVids from Bombay island had had time to read it. 
They say: 

“The Connnittee of the Federation protest against the action of the Government of 
India in fixing in the recent Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Hill on 
imports from Lancashire a lower rate of duty than that unanimously recommended by 
the ^^lrifT Board, and in adopting the terms of the Bombay-Lanca shire Agreement, 
despite gen(*ral protests throughout the country.” 

— I want the House (o recognise that there has beun general protest 
throughout the country, barring the forty mills of Bombay — 

“The Committee suggest that Government should take steps to amend the Bill 
by excluding that portion thereof whi(di relates to duties and other conditions in the 
terms of the Bombay- Lancashire Agreement, and obtain public opinion thereon, main- 
taining in the meanwhile at least the present scale of duties on Lancashire Imports.” 

Thai) is all my rnoiion demands. I want the Bill to be circulated. 
The Honourable Member the other day came and asked tliis House to 
give permission to extend tlie life of the present scheme of protection to 
the ttvXtilo industry for one month. We are quite willing to give him 
permission to extend the same terms of privilege to tlu^ cotton millowncrs 
for another six months. Lot public views bo ascertained in the mc-an- 
iime and then we will know how we stand and whether at all tlic Bom- 
bay island deserves any compassion from this side of tlu^ House. 

As my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, does not riglitly re]a*esent tlie 
Ahmedabad niillowners on the floor of the Ho\isc and as that seat right- 
ly belongs to tlio Ahmedabad Millowncrs’ Association, T would just quote 
from the opinion of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association: 

‘‘M.y association llicrcf(u-t*. respectfully submits that the ])i'csciit Tariff Act be 
cxtcndcfl for a period of six months and Govevnmcut be pleased to asi'ertain the 
eommorcinl opinion before proceeding with the measure, particularly iii view of tho 
opposition from all quarters except Bombay” (Bombay means Bombay Ishuid) “to tho 
uncalled for concessions granted to the United Kingdom bv tlic Bombay- Lancashire 
pact.” 

In point of importance, of course, the Tndo-Ja]);nRSi‘ Agri'cnuau th‘s(‘vves. 
tho first eonsidcration from this House; and 0]Hnion was ex])r(‘ss(‘(l that, 
whatever this House ratifies, the Government will ap])rovc of tliat. I once 
again take this opportunity of congratulating the Houourahlo tho C’oni- 
mcree Mornher and his eol leagues— the IMemhc'rs for Industry and Labour 
and for Education, Health and Lands — on the successful negotiation which 
they carried out with Japan. It was a very tiresome and ditficult nego- 
tiation. The difficulties wxre greatly enhanced by the inanipulations and 
subterfuge of tho tactics of tho Bombay Island millowners; tlie Japanese 
have an international reputation for being astute negotiators: and, in the 
face of all this, they successfully negotiated and brought out an ngreeinent 
to a certain extent satisfactory to both countries. After saying tlial, I will 
now’ say which portion of the agreement I am dissatisfied witJi. 
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Ti seems the loud noise which emanated from the Bombay Island and 
which was inspired through the British, Japanese and Indian Press by 
the clever tactics of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, overshadowed 
all other bearings except the interest of the textile industry in that Agree- 
ment. If we look at the Indo-Japanese Agreement which was published 
in the pn'ss, wo find that the first part ‘contains only a reference to the 
most-favoured-nation treatment. Does India deal in one commodity alone 
with fJapan, in (?otton and cotton pieccgoods? India deals with various 
other commodities. I asked before and I did not get a reply, but I ask 
again today: did the Honourable the Commerce Member, did the Govern- 
ment of India negotiate with the Japanese delegation about the retalia- 
tory ])olicy of Japan against Indian pig iron and Indian rice? It seems, 
before 1930, Japan used to charge 1*7 yen per ton on Indian pig iron: 
that went up to six yen per ton and is the same now: I have consulted 
my friends in Bombay and Calcutta and inquired of them if, after the 
Indo- Japanese Agreement was initialled by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and His Excellency Mr. Sawada in India on the 5th January, 
Japan had taken off these retaliatory duties that were put on Indian pig 
iron and Indian rice. My information is — and I speak here subject to 
(forrection from the Honourable the Commerce Member who might have 
received recent cables — that Japan still maintains those retaliatory duties 
against Indian pig iron and Indian rice and they have not taken steps 
to reduce them to the old level .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
My Honourable friend has referred to retaliatory duti(JS against pig iron 
levied by Japan: against what were those duties a retaliation? 

Mr. B. Das: ^ly friend knows it well iViat Japan adopted a retaliatory 
allitudc after the Textile Protection Act of 1930 .... 

An Honourable Member: Against what? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (Jictty): Docs the 
Honourable Member mean discriminatory duties against Indian pig iron ? 

Mr. B. Das: Pctalialiou against Indian goods. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Docs my Honourable frieiid suggest 
that the duty on pig iron was discriminatory as against India? 

Mr. B. Das: I think my Honourable friend ought to enlighten me on 
that, but he knows it well .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I shall be happy to enlighten 
Jiim on that point. The duties are by no means discriminatory against 
India. 

Mr. A. H. Ghu2navi( Dacca nini Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural) : 
Is my Honourable friend aware that before the ink was dry on that docu- 
ment, India raised by 260 per cent, on hosiery? 

Mr. B. Das: My friend can with authority speak of hosiery, but hosiery 
is a matter of very recent occurrence, but Japan raised the duty from 
1-7 yens to 6 yens per ton in 1930, and it is a prohibitive duty. 
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Then, Sir, there is another thing. Indian shippers, whether they are 
;.\t Osaka, in Japan or in India, cannot ship Indian cotton, l)ecause all 
Japanese ships are controlled by Japanese shipping interests. Since this 
Agreement has been signed, no Indian shipper has shipped more than 
100 bales of cotton in Japanese bottoms. There is a combine, a sort 
of monopoly, that is working to shut out Indian shippers and Indian 
traders and prevent them either from exporting to or importing from 
Japan goods, unless they are shipped through Japanese firms tliat are 
working in India or in Japan. Sir, is that most-favored-nation trGatm('nt? 
There are very few British steamers that go from India to Japan, and 
so Japan is controlling these cargo freights and she does not allow Indian 
merchants to export cotton to Japan or import Japanese goods. I Want 
a reply to that from the Honourable the Commerce Member whether this 
is not a fact. 

Now, I shall take this opportunity to reply to my friend, Diwnn Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar, who, the other day, pointed out that as a ros])on- 
sible Member of this House I should notj have said anything about the 
commercial morality of another nation. I have always believed in ]Jacing 
my political destiny and political career in the liands of righteousness and 
truth and I am prepared to take a kick and give a kick in return. Sir, 
ten years ago, T was one of the founders of the Budha Society in Bombay, 
jind, thereafter, in the Congress and outside the Congress, T supported 
the scheme of Asiatic Federation as against Europe, but what has Japan 
done now? Since then, Japan's Imperialistic outlook has been more 
distressing than of any of the other European nations. So if occasionally 
.1 speak out a little against the commercial immorality of other nations, 
and particularly Jai)an, which is sa]^i)ing tiu*, very backbone f)f Indian 
industries, I speak with all the responsibility that I as a Congress nation- 
alist can have, and I do so on the floor of this House and outside this 
TTousc, and I maintain also that attitude in public platforms .... 

Mr, S. G, Jog (Berar Eepresentative): The Congress is still having the 
attitude of Asiatic Federation. 

Mr. B. Das: That idea of Asiatic Federation after the eoiuiuest of 
ArancJiuria is now finished. It can never come now. But T may toll my 
Mend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, that what is loss to Japan is gain to 
Fjngland. 1 am going to place greater and greater confidence in England 
than in .lapan. Japan has been more Imperialistic in controlling ^lanchu- 
lia than England has been in controlling India. 

My friend, Mr. Mody, got a certificate from the Manchester Guardian 
(lui other day, and it has been given out all over India that tiie Alody- 
lices Pact has not been given effect to in this Bill. I will just quote two 
lines from the Manchester Guardian which gives a little certificate to the 
Monoiirahlo the Commerce Member and then it goes for him. This is 
what the Manchester Guardian said: 

“There has been nothing to iiuheate that the riovcrnnient of India feels the need 
for any other basis than that provided by the Uill in so far as it endorses the Indo- 
Japanese trade agreenienl and the Lancashire-Honihay pact. It might easily be argued 
that the new Schedule, by granting Uritish y.)referential rates for a nmnbcr of textiles 
in which there wa.s formerly no iliseriinination as to the country of origin, fulfils the 
pi’omise of a reconsideration of the treatment of Hritish goods”. Later on it says 
“It is something at any rate, that preferential duties have boon applied to a larger 
number of textiles, even thongh this has involved an increase in the number of textiles 
to which alternative specifie datie.s may be applied.” 

D 2 
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Sir, it is pointed out that the Mody-Lees Pact will not operate before 
193/5, and this certificate from the Manchester Guardian ^ — and the Man- 
c/icster Guardian is tlie represcntniive of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce which means the Lancashire cotton mills, — ^knows what the 
Lancashire people are looking forward to. Therefore, Sir, this kind of 
propaganda in the press or in the lobby that the Mody-Lees Pact will 
not operate before 1936 is all bosh .... 

Sir Gowasjl Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Who 
said that it would not operate? 

Mr. B. Das: Sir Cowasji has no time to come to us, commoners, and 
know what happens. My friend, Mr. Mody’s attitude over the Bombay 
Island Millowners* Association has been commented by various Chambers 
of Commerce, and here is a passage: 

“Aa you are aware, tlie Indian (Tariff Protection) Amendment Bill gives effect 
among other things, to the Boinbay-Laneashire agreement and thus the very features we 
have been condemning in that pact, will now l)econie. legally effective. This reminds 
me of the disastrous effects of exchanging platitudes eAcn of goodwill and benevolent 
co-operation although these might be intended only as a gesture.*' 

That is what my friend meant, but the gesture secured national iiibi- 
lation .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whose views are these? • 

Mr. B. Das: I have now something to say about my friend, Mr. Ankle- 
saria, and this is what the President of the Maharaslilra Chamber of Coni- 
mcrco said: 

“The Cotton Millowners of Bombay Island started, to use a Sanskrit saying as 
recently repeated by the Rt. Ifon. IMr. Sbastri, to make a deity (Vinayak) of Lancashire, 
but their enthusiastic follower in the por.son of Mr. Anklesaria ont-did them in the 
fervour of his enthusiasm by developing and practising the ‘gesture’ a little further and 
produced instead a monkey (Vanar) in the shape of his Bill or amendment.’’ 


— "My friend, Mr. Mody, must have read this speech before — 

“Will the Bombay Island IMillowners now make him their Chairman for the service 
he is rendering them in the A.s.sembly in the form of his Bill or amendment to some- 
body else’s Bill? Thi.s Bill, in principle, .seeks to perpetuate the fact that India shall 
continue to he the supplier of raw Tnatorial which will be tran.sported to foreign countrie.s, 
manufactured into cloth and .sent back to India to compete with our own industry and 
particularly the Bombay Island Industry whose only hope now lies in going into finer 
counts. 

Experts like Kasturbhai claim that India with even her present equipment can 
produce almost all she requires except probably Mr. Mody's tie-collar and other apparel." 

(Laughter.) 

— am sure that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is now wearing 
his Parisian costume today 

“It does not however seem far distant now to collar and tie Mr. Mody, for the up- 
to-date Ahmedabad Millowner is equipping himself with the most modern finishing 
machinery. But the Bombay Island Millowners do not want to put any restriction on 
the quantity and quality Lancashire will export to India.** 
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Sir, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, is anxious to know who it is 
that has said this, — it is the President of the Maharashtra 

1 p.M. Cha-niber of Commerce, Mr. Walchand Hirachand, a colleague 
of Mr. Mody in the Bombay Scindia Steam Navigation Company. 

I shall now make a few observations on the merits of the Bill. The 
Ahmedabad millowners and others think that the Bill ought to have in- 
corporated what the Tariff Board recommended, namely, 25 per cent. 
ad valorem or six annas for all cotton piece-goods. It is given in the 
tariff schedule in the Beport at pages 195, 196, and 197. The Honourable 
the Commerce Member said that the Tariff Board had somehow, not in 
their actual recommendations; but in their descriptions, given a tacit 
blessing to the differential duties which my Honourable friend had pro- 
posed, of course, at the instance and with the support of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, from Bombay. But 1 have read the Tariff Board's 
Beport upside down (Laughter), inside out, ..... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : That 
cx])lains some of the ITonourable Member's difficulties! 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Mody has brought us to that frame of mind that 
we do not want to read tlui contents of the book, because it is so much 
coloured and pre^judiced. The only reason why this Tariff Board wrote 
this Beport, — and it had as its member one of our ex-collcagues who was 
a great friend of Mr. Mody and mine too, and a great supporter in the 
Imperial Prcfenuicc sclieuui of 1080, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Eahimtoola — ^they 
say : 

“If we iisk the rest of the country — as wc unhesitatingly do — to take into account 
in considering the claini of the cotton textile industry to piotection tlie very important 
place which it holds in the ceoiioTiiic and socMal life of Bombay, we do so in tlic hope that 
the burden thrown on the country will not he iiiinecessarily prolonged or rendered 
unnecessary heavy by the action of its own citizens." 

And tlui ^Fariff Board says that the Bombay Island is nothing but 
Bombay cotton mills, and, without tlie textile industry, Bombay cannot 
exist, alihough 10 of the mills have vanished during the last six months, 
and Avluui 1 recently visited Bombay, 1 understood that mills with capital 
and block ac-couut of Bs. 50 or 60 lakhs each, — there are not buyers for 
even Hs. 5 or Bs. 6 lakhs, and, therefore, those mills are now going 
through the process of liquidation. Many a time have I felt since 1927, 
when the Imperial Preference was first introduced, that Bombay, which 
was given as a dowry to the (}ueeu of Kngland, should have separation 
from the rest of India just as wc shall have the separation of Burma 
and the separation of Aden, so that we may not suffer from all the 
distresses from whieli wc are suffering. (Laughter.) The Honourable the 
Commerce Member wanted us to bear goodwill and shew spirit of 
co-operation to Britain in view of Constitutional Changes. His colleague, 
the Finanec Member, in 1930, also expressed a similar sentiment. Sir 
George Schuster then said : 

“It is obvious that any gesture of friendship which India can spontaneously and 
without compulsion make to the British Government in their present great industrial 
trouble is bound to strike a responsive note." 

I am here to respond, but I have not got a chance to respond. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : But 
you have got the White Paper. What more do you want? 

Mr, B. Das: That is my misfortune, 1 cannot respond to it. I could 
not respond in 1930 to the live per cent preference that was given to 
Lancashire. I can recall to my memory the history of those days when 
all the nationalists had to fight with the Government for the humiliation. 
*that was lieaped upon them by the Cotton Textile Bill of those days. If 
my friends, the millowners’ representatives or the millowners that werex 
present in this House, had only been honest and had they accepted only 
15 per cent, duty to which the Government were agreeable, my Honour- 
able friend might revise*, liis memory, though ho was not here, by going, 
throiigli tlie files and would find that my friends, the millowners, wanted 
to have their pound of llesh from the handloom weavers, and thereby thev 
committed this House to Imperial Preference whereby great leaders like 
Pandit Alalavia, Mr. Jun akar, Pandit Ivunzru, Dr. Moonjc, Mr. Aney who,, 
after leaving this House, is aeding as the President of the Indian National 
Congress today, — they all left. Those gentlemen had private conference 
with the Government spokesmen, and what did they do? They got protec- 
tion on their heavier counts. They wanted to manufacture finer counts 
of saris and thereby they killed the income, the livelihood of the handloom 
weavers, 'foday there are two millions and 500 thousand handloonL 
weavers in India .... 

An Honourable Member: Six millions. 

Mr. B. Das: From the Tariff Board figures it is millions, but II 
believe Dr. Ziauddin's figures must be more coiTCct tiian Governmentv 
statistics — there are six million liaiidlooms which employ at least ten 
millions of |)eo]jle. Jilveu the IVarilf Board, taking into account a family 
working a whole day, not eight hours as iny Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, wants, but working 14 hours a day, they earn eight annas — husband, 
wife, dangider, son, four or five people*, all working the whole day. My 
friends, the millowners, betrayed the handloom weavers by combining 
with the Government and giving tive pta* c,cnt. extra preference to certain 
Britisli artieJes. For thousands of years we have been having our arta 
and artistic crafts of handloom weaving and these can never b(? killed. 
Yet, Sir, today the handloom weaving industry is going to bo killed by 
sheer mass production of Bombay mills and by other mills and, therefore,, 
certain Directors of industries and cerain rej)rosentativGs of the woavera 
on behalf of the handloom industries demanded that the mills should stop^ 
m.anufacture of (a.irtain (piaiitios of cloth. If tliis Bill is meant to give 
protection to tlie textile industry, the textile industry is not confined to 
the 361 mills \\'hic*li manufacture only 3,000 million yards of cloth, But> 
the handloom w(^avers who, according to the Tariff Board figures, manu- 
facture about 1,500 million yards of cloth, — ^lialf of what the mills produce, 
but my own view is that these figures are incorrect. These Directors^ 
of Industries, sitting as they do in Government Secretariats and aloof 
as they arc from the public owing to the Heaven born service to which 
they belong in most of the Provinces, cannot gauge the real production* 
of the country. So even admitting it is 50 per cent., why is it that the 
handloom weavers all over the country are starving? If millowners arOr 
suffering, they are suffering for thoir extravagance, for their mismanage- 
ment, for their lack of patriotism, for their organised inefficiency. Their 
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lack of patriotism was explained by my Honourable friend, Sir Frank 
Noyce, in that admirable report of his on Cotton Textile Industries in 1927. 
These millowners are insurance agents and they are buying and selling 
agents too. Some of them are still the insurance agents of foreign com- 
panies. The money goes to the foreign countries and the commission goes 
to the mill agents. And then they happen to be also mill sloro agents. 
What have they done to develop the manufacture of these mill sii)r(‘s in 
India? They supply foreign mill stores to their own mills. Why should 
tliey not develop as a subsidiary industry the manufacture of mill stores 
in India and then there is the buying and selling commission which the 
Bombay managing agents pocket. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What are you reading from? 

Mr. B. Das: I am not reading anything. I am reviewing the position 
of the maladministration of these cotton mills. I must bow my head to Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir. His mills are very well organised. I am saying this 
so that he may not misunderstand me. One reason why the Bill should 
be circulated is that I have received only this morning a bunch of papers 
from the Mysore Chambers of Commerce. They want more protection to^ 
sericulture and silk yarn and silk cloth. That is one of the reasons why 
this Bill should be circjiilatcd. I 

Then, Sir, about the protection which has been provided alxnit hosiery. 

1 lliink that is inadequate. I think tlie Honourable Momher should go 
back to liis original proposition in the Safeguarding Act. It should be 
11s. 1-8-0 a pound, but from the opinions expressed by the various 
(JliM rubers of Comni(‘rcc one rupee a pound will satisfy me and tlie different 
Chambers of Commerce in India. 

My friend, Afr. Cay a Prasad Singh, is the father and mother of the 
Kliadi Bill t<^ whi(di iny friend, Mr. Mody, took objection. There is that 
khadi industry which needs protection ami spurious khadi should not be 
rnaiuifactured by the millowners, so that honest trade may flourish. 

Sir, 1 would ask my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, to 
withdraw this Bill. Tlicuvaftcr, he should introduce two Bills, one for the 
cotton textiles and the other for sericulture, so tliat there will be no con- 
troversy oil one aspect of the Bill on wliicli most of us agree. I want 
my Honourable friend to bring out a protective measure for cotton textile 
and nob a Safeguarding Bill. My friend, Mr. Mody, a good many years 
ago, when lie was not liere and T was not hero, was the Boswell of Sir 
Phiro/e Shah Mehta. 1 used to feel then that another Sir Phiroze Shah 
Mehta was rising on the horizon of Bombay, but he took up this; lost cause 
of the tottering millowners of P»ombay. He has gone down step by step 
and taken the whole nation down to depths of humiliation, wliidi tbe 
nation is nob in a mood either to respond to or to bless. I hope that my 
Honourable friend, Mr. AFody, after ho washes his hands clean of the 
association of these Bombay millowners, when ho joins the firm of 
Jamshedji Tata — if the press report is to be believed, a month or two 
hence, — ^would cai*ry on the principle of Jamshedji Tata who fought clean, 
who fought hard and established the reputation of his great business liouse 
and made it as it is today — ns compared with what it was 25 years ago. 

One point more and I have finished. I think these Bombay mill- 
owners need a little protection. T would suggest that they should be given- 
some little territorial bounty. They should not be given any proti'clit>n in 
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the shape of high tariff. They should be given a certain amount of money 
and the whole scheme of protection should be based, not on what Bombay 
needs, but on what India needs. If we devise some such method, then 
we will find that the recommendations of the Tariff Board, coloured as 
they are with too much partiality to Bombay, will not stand the test 
at all. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved; 

“That the Hill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 7th 
July, 1934.” 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Bast Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assemblcd after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Bast Two of 
the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) in the 
[Chair. 


Mir. B. Sitaramaraju (CMuja.m mw : Non-Muham- 

madan Bural): Sir, I regret to have to state that I canuot i\vcr\)\ the 
motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, for eircululion of this Bill. 
In matters of this kind tlie unsettled conditions which trade and industry 
have got to face by proloiiging this agony, I considfu’, there is enough 
justification for not supporting the motion for circulation. The Beport 
of the Tariff Board had been suppressed for over 18 months and that gave 
rise to a lot of speculation detrimental to business regarding the proposals 
of the Tariff Board. In all fairness, however, to the Honourable the 
Commerce Member I must admit that tlie noTi-pu()licafion of that Ilcport 
Jias done one good and ihat was with refenaiec to the negotiations with 
Japan, as Honourable ^fernbers will be abbi to realise when they read the 
actual Report itself. Sir, I am not very much enamoured of this I’ariff 
Board Beport. In legal pliraseology, I would like to oall it as a special 
pleading on behalf of the mill-industry. If the Tariff Board were pub- 
lish Beports of this kind, I must come one day to the Hoiisp and plead 
for the abolition of the Taiiff Board itself. 

Sir, I am very glad, my Honourable friend, the Commerce Mmnbt'r, 
is today in his scat to pilot this Bill. When my Honourable friend was 
engaged on the Olympic licights of Simla in negotiating for a great inter- 
national agreement between this eoimtry and Japan, I was, like all the 
world, watching him. It was the first attempt of tin’s kind lo come to 
amicable settlement in tlio history of the present economic conflict of the 
world* I was reading at the time an American newspaper where my Hon- 
ourable friend, the Commerce Member, pictured as a young boy cheer- 
fully smoking a cigarette on a cask of gnn-powder. It was pmphesied that 
he w^ould be blown fo atoms and that he w^oiild he setting fire to the whole 
world but I am very glad to find that my Honourable friend is still healthy 
and very much alive amidst us, than he ever was, to pilot this Bill. Sir, 
as the first Indian Commerce Member, he had a very hard task set for 
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Jjini. piloted, as Honourable Members are well aware, the Ottawa 

Agreement through l.he storm of Indian suspicions in this country. He 
])iloted that agreement successfully, but may I remind the Honourable the 
Commerce Member that on that 0(*casion he gave us a little promise? 
He told us that the very beneficial results of that Agreement could be 
watched by co-opting a committee of this House and evidently because of 
the seriousness of the deficiency he was making up on the tariff proposals 
;ind because of the very arduous task ho set before us, he has forgotten . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir, I have not forgotten, and 
I propose before the end of this Session to move for the establishment of 
such Committees. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I am very thankful my Honourable friend has 
not yet forgotten, and I hope lie will constitute that Committee to watch 
the beneficial results of not only this Agreement, but of every agreement 
entered into ns a result of wliieh we really do not know where we are. 

Sir, turning towards this Indo-Japanese Agreement, I must also make 
a reference to a certain publication which appeared at the time in an 
American iiewspa])er. It was said in that American newspaper, while 
these negotiations were going on, that the Japanese Ambassador in London 
brought pressure to Ix'ar iiiion His Majesty's (Government as a result of 
which the Secretary of State had liad to he in constant communication 
with the Honourable the ('’oinirierco Member nn this subject. Sir, I do 
not wish to attach niutfli im]ioj*tance to newspaper writings excepting, I 
may say, its advertisement sheets. However, Sir, I would like to know 
whether tlie Secretary of State was in touch with the Honourable the 
Commei'ci' Member rliirin:.i: al] these negotiations which have been pro- 
longed for such a long time', whether my Honourable friend would bo 
pleased to place any communications that he had received prior to this 
agreement being arrived at by him from the Secretary of State, and whe- 
ther he would bo pleas(‘(l to place the same on the table of this House. Sir, 
I know it must be very einharrassing for my Honourable friend to have to 
give, n reply. Sir, T cannot forget the fact tliat the so-called fiscal auto- 
nomy convention deals with tin’s question and lays down that where the 
Government of India and this TiOgislature are in agreement, the Secretary 
of State Avould not interfere with sneh agreements, that is to say, that the 
Government of India would bo a free .agent to come, not only to terms 
with Japan, hut to come to an agreement with ns before such agreement 
eniild be ratified or approved by the Secretary of State. Sir, are the Gov- 
»'niinent of India today in a position to come to an agreement with us, 
either to alter, modify or even to reject this Agreement.? If not, what 
is that we are asked to do in this matter? It may he pointed out that wo 
have in the case of this Bill the same legislative rights as wo have in tlic 
case of any other Bill. But having regard to the fact that this Agree- 
ment has been entered into by the two Governments and having regard 
also to the fact that large reserve powers are provided in that Constitution 
to rectify any interference we may choose to make with Ihcso Agree- 
ments. T would ask what are we expected to do on this measure? 
T mean particularly the Agreement with Japan and India. Sir, 
we have no liberty of action, the foundation of all trade, wiihout 
which the work is imperfect: the foundation is wanting: trade is 
not trade. India is a dependency without the hoiiefit of the 
charter of liberty of action even in trade matters. This House is 
after all a petty Council witliout the privileges of a Parliament. Our 
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liberty of action, if any, is by stealth, and our trade is only possible by. 
permission. Even for the benefits of legislation we have to depend upon 
other people* Under these humiliating conditions, what are we expected 
to do? We are not indifferent to the Agreement that the Honourable the 
Commerce Member entered into between this ('onntry and Japan. On the* 
contrary, ^^•e an‘ vi.'rv glad that friendly relations have been established 
between this old country and that new country. It may be that my Hon- 
ourabJo friend, Mr. B. Das, lias changed his affections from young Japan 
to old England, hnt probably it was due to the champagne. For the 
reasons which I h.i\'c already mentioned on the actual results which have 
been achieved hetwoon this country and Japan, T do not propose to offer 
my own rcniai’hs. 'riu' quota systmn is after all a (confession at the most 
of onr iinpotciK'v, but Bie encouragement that it would do through the 
export of raw cotton is the only redeeming foatnve. Nevertheless, it is too 
early to say \\ ith anv assuranee on matters of tin’s kind. These Agree- 
ments, as is the case with all such agreements, look innocent enough.. 
Liktj the painless dental operation, whether a bad tooth is ttikni out or rr 
sound tooth is pulled out by mistake, the opei’ation can he declared to be^ 
successful and that by a very painless method, but it is the after effects- 
that do rc'ally matter. Th(‘ a Her effects can only he judged when the 
agreements are actually in action. Bo that as it may, T am thinking for 
the moment not of the hencTits that may aceriie or may not accrue, but I 
am just thinking of the nua'e glorv of the n('hievemont of establishing 
friendly relations with Japan and this (»ountry. 

Japan is today o(*cupying the proudest position in the East. We are 
not envious of her. \\’(‘ do ivalise that in the very near future she has 
got lo play a very important [)art in the development of this part of the 
world. Consistent witli considerations of our own safety and of our own 
(.'c.onoini(; welfare, we do desire to do all wc can to pronadi* lier pros])ovily 
and sustain her strength and her activities in all legitimate fields. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. B Das, was evidently mistaken when he thought 
of CMancluiria, Probably he means the development of Mancduiks, and if 
he caivs to eoinc' to me, [ shall he able to sliow that after all they are 
not so had ns h(’ thinks. Young India today looks forward with great 
ho])e lowaiYls Japan. The recent developments have made her look with, 

great hope and with more than a passing interest in the recent develop- 

ments in Manchnko than Mr. (/hnrchill and liis friends would care to know. 

1 now tin'll to th(‘ olhcn* Agrccnunit, tlu‘ Agieement entered into between 
mv Hononrai)le friend, i\lr, Modv, and Sir William (Jlarc-Fjees. My Hon- 
onrabh' fri(*nd, Mr. Alody, ostonsilily apyiears to give something for nothing* 
and iliat has sent my ittmonrable friend, Air. Das, into hysterics. But, I 
am very much inirigiied about this Agreement. Knowing my Honourable 
friend, AIi*. Alody, as F do, it is diH'icnlt to believer tbat ho will be giving 
something for notbing. A gcnflc'man who only the other day invited us 
to dinner and gave ns only tea fLaiightcr) can be expected to be smart 
enough to take* jolly good cai'O of his pocket. But that does not noccs- 

saril.v moan ihat ho shows the same solicitude for the pockets of others 

as my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, will bo able to say when ho rises 
to speak for the gi’c.at sonflicrn Fndian industry — cotton yarn — ^whether 
he has a respect foi* fho pockets of otliors or not. My friend, Mr. Mody, 
with his ahilttv and with his vigilancr, is quite capable of taking good care 
of himself and the interests he represents. Of that T have no doubt. That 
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ho played his cards well and played them boldly, none ean {»ainsay. ’'.rimi. 
be faithfully discharged the duties lie owes to his interests and that he haa 
i^ot every riglit to speak for them. I do not question. I do believe that 
none can question that- If he; has not been able to caiTv with him today 
tiie w’hole body of thti millowners, it is his misfoi-tune, a n\isfortune in 
which perhaps even a man like myself can sympathise. I knew my Hon- 
ourable friend to be very ojever, but since then I have realised that in his 
family of millowners in this (*oimtrv Iherc are men who are cleverer than 
himself. They arc as anxious as lie himself is to share the fruits of his 
labours, but not williiiiz to pay up their share of the price which he paid to 
secure those fruits. They are willing to share the spoils and even accuse 
him for not getting more, but they refuse to back the penalty he gave. 
As industrialists, they weep with him, as businessmen, they share the 
spoils which he secures for them, but as palriots, thev hang him. Sir, 
they must bo thinking that we are a. very simple people here in this House,, 
so simple as to boliove that patriotism can be a business virtue. 

Mr. B. Das: Never, never. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Tins is not the first time that my Honourable 
friend. Mr. Afody, lias accepted Imperial Preference. The first time, uheii 
a substantial dose of protection was given to lum, was tbe occasion when 
I first entered this august .Assembly aiul 1 kn(‘w that witli all scu'lousness 
the Honourable the predecessor of Sir Joseph Bhor(‘, Sir George Rainy, 
communicated to this House tlu' considered request of His Majesty’s 
Government that a pref(‘rouce might he givcui to them. '^Fhe patriotism 
of the Honourable Members on tins side of tli(‘ House did get tlu; better 
of that consideration. Then Sir George Rainy took a pistol in his hand 
and said: "'Well, give this profercnco as the price you have got to pay 
for tbe protection that your industry can liave, if you do nf)t do tliat 
off goes your head”. That is, he would withdraw the Bill. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mody, and those, who sympathise with him, promptly 
paid that price. All piicca businessmen do tliat Some do v/ith a 
bravado, others with a greater care for their reputation. Imperial pre- 
ference as a principle to be accepted by this House, — it is not necessary 
for to say at any great length that the principle was not accepted 
by this country as the one suitable for its welfare. Even that Imperialist 
of Imperialists, Lord Curzon, said that Imperial preference could not be 
given by this country as she had much to lose and very liUh' to gain. 
But, Sir, you will excuse me, I hope Honourable Members opposite will 
(;\cus(‘ me if 1 say lliMf wt‘ are not guided ineri'U by sentiment, it is 
souK'lbing more than seniimont. Imperial preference, afUw all, is a 
voiuntarv gift and it must iiceessarily bo so. It is as a volimtarv gift 
we have to give it. We are bound band and foot, and, at the point of 
I he laiyonot, we arc asked to give this Imperial Brefennice or off goes 
onr head That is not a gift. It is robbery. When this morning Sir 
Joseph Bhoro remarked and drew our pointed attention to the fact of our 
having to receive some (Constitutional advance from England, in spite of 
the very sw’eet language in wdiich it w^as delivered, I must say that it w’as 
nothing short of a threat. However oppressed, and howTver helpless w'e 
Jiro, we have not lost our nianliood so imicli as to allow ourselves to be 
dictaled either at the point of the bayonet or bv any threats regarding 
Coiistitutional advance. I, for one, may say that I am prepared to receive 
their bayonet rather than giving a gift under this condition. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champuran: Nou-Muhain- 
maclan) : You are a true Ksliatri;ya. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : As for these millowners, from the point of view 
of the country, w'hcthcr they come today to us as friends or whether they 
come to us as foes, we have realised that for forty years their interests 
have been at variancio with the best interests of this country. From the 
point of view of a large body of my countrymen, who are the consumers 
in this country, I must lodge my emphatic protest against this proposal 
for this industry. Sir, for years, if I remember aright, from 1896 to the 
present day, whether in the shape of a revenue duty or in the shape of 
j'roU'ction, purr and sim])lo, ili(‘v have been rec'riving small doses, big 
doses, substantial doses, and doses out of all proportion to the require- 
ments of this industry. All this has been contributed by the distressed 
poor of this country. For what? To maintain my Honourable friends 
on the lap of luxury when the whole country is suffering. (Hear, hear.) 
Not only to maintain them on that lap of luxury, but to eat away the susten- 
ance of this country in idleness, in incompetency and extravagance. The 
time, therefore, has come for a revision of this policy of protection to this 
industry. I have no complaint against protection ])v itself. Protection, 
after all, is a policy, protection, after all, is an expedient, and, what is 
more, it is a temporary expedient. Y’ou cannot constitute a permanent 
burden for ever and ever whatever may be the reasons that arc advanced 
from lime to time in a country like this, and is there any hope that the 
country could get rid of these oppressive claims of the millowners? They 
will come today, they will come tomorrow, and they will come every day 
of their lives if there is somebody to give them. They are not so foolish 
a6 to refuse any help that we are foolish enough to give them. From 
time t.o time diverse were the reasons that were advanced to justify con- 
tinued protection. In 1927, when all other nations had organised them- 
selves and reorganised their industries to suit the requirements of their 
economic conditions that had come into existence after the War, our 
friends in this country had neglected to take any steps to organise the 
industry. They had neglected to reorganise their indusiry, and that was 
the reason for giving a substantial dose of protection, on the understand- 
ing that it would be temporary. Again, in 1930, a further dose of 
protection had to be given. Why? For what reason? Was there any 
enquiry made whether the y^romises that the millowners held out that, 
if a temporary shelter was accorded to them, they would reorganise their 
iudnsfi'N, were fulfilled? Was that enquirv made? \o, Sir, on a sup])Osed 
condition of the labour conditions of the competing eountrics, further 
prot(?ction was called for. This was tlie justification then to give that 
protection. But a subsequent examination did show that those unfair 
labour coiidiiions did not exist. Then, again, a further increased dose of 
protection was given. This time the justification for that dose was depre- 
ciation of curroney by Japan. It is true that Japan had depreciated her 
currency, Init that was estimated by Iho Tariff Board to be worth only a 
small percentage, not the 75 per cent, that had boon acef>rd(‘d by my 
Honourable friend, the Commerce Member. For years and years, for 
nearly 40 years, they have been receiving this protection in some shape 
or other. After receiving for forty years this shelter, I would like to ask 
very respectfully the Honourable the Commerce Member wheilua’ ho will 
call that period a temporary period. Even assuming for a moment that 
the period, when substantial protection was given to this industry, should 
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oiilv be taken into eonsidenition, even then 1 would like respectfully to 
iisk the Honourablo the Commerce Member whether he would call that 
so small a period as to justify it being called temporary. What is the 
hope, even the Tariff Board does not say that this protection should only 
coiitinae to bo temporary for a few more years. They said they did not 
know when these mills could dispense with protection. 

At the same time, the Tariff Board was fair enough to admit that 
there were very many mills in this country which could today dispense 
with your protection. They were classed as first class mills and they 
say that the second class mills alone required protection. Why have the 
second class mills not developed into first class ones? What was it that 
was keeping them from doing so? Why are they not able to reorganise 
themselves? What were those conditions which prevented them from 
attaining that standard of efficiency which was expected of them and for 
Avhich the coimtry was bled all these years? Was the industry so e.oin- 
plctely disorganised? It is all very well to say that there was an increase 
of production. Of course there was bound to be an increase of production 
will'll all legitimate competition is shut out. But 1 would like to ask 
whellu r they adopted all the methods for increased efficiency which they 
were asked to take? No. On the contrary, the Tariff Board says that 
efficient methods were abandoned. Were the labour conditions, for the 
improvement of Avliicli protection was accorded, rectified? No. The 
Tariff Board says that the labour conditions still continue to be very bad, 
pai’iicuiarly in the Province of my friend, Mr. Mody .... 

Mr. N. Joshi: Uiuanjilo-vnauit and reduction of wages! 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Nothing has been done by this industry all tbese 
years, in spite of the substantial dose of protection we have been giving 
them on the condition that they would set their house in order. Were 
they devi;lo])ing outside niavkids? On the contrary, they have throttled 
the liome industry, namely, the handloom industry. 

Sir, the Government in this country have not been cither fair to them 
'■-r (‘Vcri l.'ir in -ouk' casrs to the mill industry itself. While they gave 
aubstnniial protection to these mills at the cost of the consumers, at the 
sann' time th('\ weve Irving tlu-ir Ii'yol best to make flu' e(^sl production 
in that industry too costly. TTow? They have, been taxing the very 
primai’y constitui'nts of prodiK'tion, iianielv, macliinery. They have 
imposed heavy taxation on machinery which ought to be on the free list. 
Macliinery was on the free list for a number of years. That is not fair 
'‘itlior 1o mills or the people who have to ultimately iiay. Trniiorial Pre- 
ference, coupled with this ]>rot('ction, has been severely handling the 
consumers of this country. The consumers arc invited to suffer in both 
cases: in one case, they arc invited to suffer in order to line the pockets 
of the white man; in the other case, they arc invited to suffer to line the 
pockets of the black man. If I am going to be robbed, it makes no 
difference to me wdiether the hand which robs me is white or black. 

A great deal has been said about this industry being a national industry. 
1 v(?nture to submit that neitber is tins industry a national industry, nor 
are the people who run it nationalists .... 


Mr, R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): Explain your point please. 
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Mr. B. Sitaiamaraju : If there is any industry in this country whicli 
can be called the real national industry, that industry is the handlooni 
industry. I say that, not because I have anything to say against the 
policy of protection,^ but because continued protection is not needed for 
the mill industry. If at all there is to bo any protection, the protection 
which we w^ant is protection for the handloom industry from the mills 
thomseives. I call the handloom industry a national industry, because, 
while my friend, Mr. Mody s industry gives occupation only to a few 
tliousaiids of people, no less than ten millions of this country' ’s people 
arc entirely dependent upon the handloom industry. They are not riclj 
people; you do not find them going in Bolls Boyces on the highways of 
life ; they arc very poor people and wo liave to find them only in the', 
gutters and bylaiies in this country. They arc people who cannot invite 
\()u for luncheons and dinners, because they have no luncheon, or dinner, 
for themselves. They have not got the sophisticated oratory of my Hon- 
ourable friend, ^Ir. Mody: they have got merely the unsophisticated 
pleading of the poor and the destitute. They need protection very much. 
i*iv)tection, if it is to be given at all, must be given only to tlu'm. The 
Tariff Board has recommended (*ertain direedions in which (hat protection 
should be given to the handloom industry. This is what the Tariff P>oarfl 
says : 

“Wp .still think that the Honjtmy and .\hmedahad Millowners Association and al.s«) 
other mills in India should regard it as an essential obligation arising from the grant 
of protection to refrain from entering into unfair competition with the handloom industry 
.so as to impair its relative position.** 

1 have one ipiarrel with this I'ecommeiidatioii. While I generally agree' 
with the Tariff Board that they should consider it an essential obligation 
to give protection to this industry, it should not be as a consideration for 
the protection they may now or hereafter enjoy, but for the protection 
they have already enjoyed for the last forty years. For that purpose*, 1 
ask tlu'in to give prolcciion to tbo handloom indiislry, Ix'causo L maintain 
that iho mills do not deserve any longer protection. 

The second suggestion we have received is this: it is the cotton mills 
which stand to benefit chiefly from tins policy of protection. A small 
cess, at any rate, not exceeding three pies a pound, sbould^be levied on 
ilieir output for the purpose of creating an all-India fund from winch 
contributions may be made to the Province's in aid of the development 
of the handloom industry. Here is a suggestion that was made, namely, 
that an excise duly should be impos(‘d upon all tlu' mills in order to 
i!‘velop the handloom industry in this counti'v wdtli the aid of that fund. 
When the Tariff Board made this recommendation, they were not aware 
that the rridian States also could be brought into it. That w^as considered 
•I difficulty to levy the cess. Since then, w^hen my Hononrable friend, 
the Finance Member, inlroduecd his Bill Ihe otlier day, he said in his 
sptM'ch that arraTe/i'iiieiils w'en* b' ini; nnule witli Indian States watli 
regard to the match industry. In the same.w'ay. 1 ask ihe llononrahh' 
Sir Joseph Bhore to impose, in consultation with Sir George Schnste]*, 
an excise duty upon all these mills out of the proceeds of which assistance 
could be given to the liandloom industry in this country .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend has over- 
looked tlie fact tliat 1 liave alreadv stated tliat it is tlu' intention of 
Government to make grants in aid of schemes to be applied for the 
improvement and organisation of the handloom industry. 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: When you are going to give grants-iii-aid to the 
Jiandloom industry, I should like to say something more. Further, I 
desire that protection in this form should be stopped for the mills. We 
have now entered into a quota system with Ja]')an — so far as Japan is 
concerned, it is definitely fixed that so many yards only will be im])()rt(‘d 
by that country, and, therefore, the competition of Japan is controlled. 

Our friends say that they do not fear any competition from the United 
Kingdom. If wt; dispose of tlu^ cornpidition of the United Kingdom like 
that, where is the justification for giving them any protection at all? As 
a matter of fact, the Tariff Board itself says that no protection is needed 
for first class mills: it is only the second class mills that need protection. 

If, {'t all, you want to give some help, give some grants-in-aid to the 
second class mills also, as you propose to do in the case of handlooms. 
Whv do you touch the ]iockets of the consumers further ami why do you 
not give them the benefit of low prices. 

Sir, further, the way in which these mills are being managed is a scandal 
and a disgrace to this country which has given them protection 

p.M. at sueh cost. T would particularly like to refer to one aspect of 
th(* manner in which they have been managing things. All theii- accounts 
arc cooked up accounts .... 

Mr. B. Das: For income-tax purposes. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: .... and the lion's share of their profits is eaten 
u|) by their managing agents. Sir, the managing agency system is a standing 
disgrace to the industry itself. This is what is staled in the Bombay 
Chronicle : 

“A ghastly not work of inefficiency and corruption has grown round the te.xtilo 
industry and has made it unable to stand on its legs in a peadod of stress. That there 
is corruption is an open secret, thoiigli it is disguised under the garb of custom. 

Firms speculating in cotton on their own account also embark on liedging tvans- 
ai'iions on behalf of the mill, traiisierving to the mill account transactions which have 
resulted in failure. Managing agencies have been hawked about, mortgaged and sold 
as if they were privileges instead of being recognised as responsibilities .... J’he 
shareholders are in a most belples.s position, continually overruled and only half aware 
of what is going on.” 

An Honourable Member: Wluit is that book from wdiicli you tiro reading? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: T am reading from a book called “r.ancasbire and 
flic Far East”. 

Now this is the luindition of the Ahmedabad industiy. This is wdiat Ihe 
Editor of the ('ommercial says: 

‘‘T have to ol>scrvc that to kccf) the show running >omc mill.s art* playing with 
figures and are distributing dividends improperly whicli arc not warranted or justified 
by the results — profits. Thus it appears that w1m*ii the net profits are of 11s. 66,62,592, 
and which w^ould liavc been below Jls. 50,00,000, the agents were cnlilled to a eom- 
iiiissioii of 11s. 48,55,698 and that they have actually drawn a. sum of Ks. 40.89,500.” 

Sir, T rnjike no distinction beUveen my friend, Mr. Mody, and my friend, 
Mr. B. Das, who speaks for Ahmodabad. Wlien we ask for a restriction on 
the production of coarse cdolh whicli is competing w’ith handlooms, my 
friend, Mr. Mody, agrees that ho would undertake it, on behalf of the mill 
industry in Bombay, and that he would not manufacture hereafter certain 
counts which w'ould compete with the handloom industry, whereas tliese 
super-patriots, for whom my friend, Mr. B. Das, speaks, have given no such 
undertaking. 
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On this managing agency system, one of the distinguished Members; 
sitting on the Government Benches, who was responsible, I believe, foi 
the prospectus of tbo India Sugars and Behneries, Ltd., issued at Madras, 
says this : 

“The most noteworthy snl'eguard*’, 

— says Mr. Ramkrislina, f.G.S., — 

“however, devised in the interests of tlie shareholders, is the basis of remuneration 
to the managing agents. The basis of remuneration provided to Messrs. A. Ranganatham 
and Co. ’ 

— Sir, in Madras, they have discovered tliat the way in wliieh tlie lion s 
shav(‘ of the profits go to tlie managing agents is bad and vicious in principle, 
and they liave devised a new system — 

“The ba.sis of remuneration provided to Messrs. Hanganatham and Co., recognis<*s 
and co ordinates the legitimate interests of the management on the one hand and of 
the inve.stiijg piihlie and of the shareholders on the other. The managing agents are 
to be paid no .salary, no allowance and no commission on purchase or sales." 

They hav’(^ staled that Iiy giving the rniiiiaging agcuits a fixed (toniiuission, 
there is a gri‘at cluincc of their not taking a legitimate inleresi in tlie fruits 
of their lalioiirs, and they have devised a scheme by whieh the managing 
agents Avill be compelled to take gre;itcr interest to produce'- more cfhciently 
and mor(‘ economicjally the prodneiioii of which tliey are in cliargo. This 
is wliat they say again: 

“further, only after the Prefer»*nco shareholders shall hav'e received the full interest 
of 7^ ])er cent per aiinuin on their paid-uj^ capital, and after the ordinary .shareholders 
shall have received a dividend of 9 per cent, on tlieir capital, 20 per cent, of the re- 
maining iJi’ofits in each year will he 2 )aid as remuneration to the Managing Agents.” 

Tims, the Blouse will observe that there is no iiuicntivc to make those 
]>ooplc work the industry economically, so long as they get princely salnrics, 
so long as they get their fixed commission. They will luwo; no incentive 
to work and to sec that tlic industry pays its way and tlait the peofde who 
have tirianced that industry get a prripor retiu'u. Onci' you ]n*ovid(^ for a 
proper piitcontage Of dividend to be paid to the sliarehulfiers and remunera- 
tion be pii’id only from the nett profits and prevent this inanfiging agency 
system, the managing agents will take jolly good care to see how they run 
these industries on ])ro])er lines. 

Sir, I do not wish to say more on this. All that T would like to say is 
that this industry has been given protection for a sufliciently long time. It. 
of course, cries “])roteclion’', “proti'.ctioir’, as thongli tluj very d(‘vil is on 
tlieir heels to fool the Government and of^press tlie people. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United Provinces: European): Mr. President, this 
Bill is one of the greatest importivnce, for it permits of discussions on several 
subjects of great interest to India, — firstly the riido-Ja])anese Trade Agree- 
ment, secondly, the agreement between the Millownors, Bombay, and 
Lancashire, thirdly, the Tariff Board llcport, and fourthly, the Bill itself. 

With regard to the Indo-Japanese Agreement, I would say that I welcome 
such an agreement, and that I whole-heartedly congratulate the Govern- 
ment on being able to arrive at an agreement, and T feel sure that the 
Japanese Government, even though they have not got all that they asked 
for, are well satisfied that they have been fairly treated and that due con- 
sideration has Been given to their point of view. On the oilier hand, a 
certain section of India's agricultural interests has roci'ived considerable 
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iissistance, for, the sale of the one-third of the cotton crop has been provided 
for. It has been necessary, in the carrying out of these arrangements, to 
give a quid pro quo and the mill industry has had to be sacrificed, but this 
sacrifice has been made readily and willingly and in the most generous and 
friendly spirit. The Government of India, by their courageous action, drew 
on themselves the full brunt of the Japanese attack, for, on the result of 
these negotiations, depended the action which could be taken by the rest 
of tlie British Empire and by the rest of the world. It is easy to blame 
the Government of India for giving up the right to discriminate, but we, 
who were not present at the proceedings, cannot understand the difficulties 
wliich the Government were up against or the full force of the Japanese 
arguments. The Government of India alone know, — and the secret has been, 
well kept, — but I do feel that India’s interests were in good hands, and I 
do think that this Assembly and India as a whole ought to thank and 
congratulate Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Fazl-i-TTusain 
on the good fight they have put up and on the successful issue. This is 
the first time that India has taken up the cudgels on her own behalf, and 
as one who was in Simla at the time watching each step of the negotia- 
tions, T feel that I can state that these three Members of His Excellency’s 
(^ouncil spared themselves no time or trouble in their onerous duties. I 
hope that India will always remember how much she owes to the ability, 
tact and pertinacity of her representatives. 

Sir, at the beginning of these proceedings in Simla, in September, I 
was surprised and horrified to find that among the Indian advisers to 
Government there was no unanimity of agreement, but wdien finally the 
cotton grower of the Punjab met the spinner from Madras, and the hand- 
loom weaver of Dacca met the inillowncrs of Ahincdabad and thrashed 
out their grievances, the atmosphere cleared and finally a united front was 
presented. These Conferences served such a useful purpose that I would 
like to suggest that they might be continued as yearly Conferences, perhaps 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. I 
think I may say that in December, when negotiations were very near a 
breakdown, the cotton growers told the Government that they were not 
prepared to see a yard of cloth above the 400 million yards coming in from 
Japan, and that they realised that the millowners had already made a 
sufficient sacrifice. India is a large continent, full of cRvtirgent ^kiterests, 
and Provinces are up against each other. I do, therofof^e, think that ex- 
changes of views round a table might help both Government and the 
interests concerned. 

With regard to the duty of 50 per cent, on cotton piecegoods, I feel that 
if the Tariff Board’s recommendations had been acted on earlier, the 75 
per cent, duty would have been in existence long before the talk of an 
abrogation of the treaty and that the Japanese would have then had no 
cause for complaint that the duty was raised while negotiations were being 
considered. T maintain that the Government of India should appreciate 
the necessity for urgent action in these matters. The help given is usually 
too late and too meagre. I wish that the Commerce Department would 
adopt the text, “He who gives quickly gives twice**. I often feel in my 
visits to that Department that even that which I have will be taken away. 
(Laughter.) During the negotiations I had hoped that with the Japanese 
suggesting a reduction to 41 per cent, from 75 per cent, a halfway 
would have been reached of nearer 60 per cent, than 50 per cent, for if the 
increase of duty to 76 per cent, in June were justified, nothing had since 
happened to justify a reduction. 


E 
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The quota? of Japanese goods is on the high side and much above tho 
average of the last ten years, leaving out, of course, the last two abnormal 
years. I shall have something to say on Japanese yarns at a later stage. 
X am very glad to see that there is a clause that if the yen depreciates 
below the rate on December 31st, 1933, then that further depreciation can 
be adjusted by the raising of all duties. As the yen has been dropping 
slightly, I hope any such further depreciation will be nullified by action 
be^ng taken at once. 

The very best instance which I can give of the value of this Agreement,, 
as far. as the cotton growers are concerned, is that America, according to 
the Lloyd Bank’s Review for January, does not welcome this Agreement as 
it envisages a decreased Japanese demand for American cotton. 

Now, I come to the.Indo-Lancashire Agreement, and here I speak with 
a knowledge of what actually happened, for I was a party to the Simla pro- 
ceedings. I would like to pay a special tribute to Mr. Mody for the capable 
way in which he conducted the tripartite Conferences and congratulate him* 
on arriving at any agreement at all. I do not quite agree with all the 
points of the Agreement, but, on the general principles, and taking a broad 
view, I consider the Agreement to have been in the best interests of India. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has had many hard things said against 
him over this Agreement, but Mr. Mody has done his litmost and has 
never spared himself. It must not be forgotten that, although Japan is 
an outlet for Indian cotton. Great Britain buys more than four times as 
much of the agricultural produce of India as Japan does. Why should' 
India be so anxious to conciliate Japan, a country which only ^ consumes 
one or two of India’s commodities, and yet be ready to antagonise another 
country whose purchases are so very much more and who is making every 
effort to increase her use of Indian cotton? This, Sir, is a short-sighted 
policy, and one which cannot do the Indian agriculturist any good at all. 

I fully believe that the Mody-Clare-Lees Pact will be one of the landmarks 
in the history of the textile industry. It is pure Swadeshi, conceived and 
brought to fruition in Bombay. Can nothing good come out of Bombay ? 
(Laughter.) It se|ms to me that this is a forerunner of other commercial 
agreement betT^^ India and the United Kingdom, 

It is pleasing to note that Great Britain is using more Indian cotton 
and is exploring every avenue to increase the purchase of Indian cotton. 
The will is there, and I feel sure, a way will soon be found. As my friend, 
Mr. Kurata, at one of the Conferences said, cotton is a peaceful subject, 
while iron and steel are warlike ones. Mr. Mody, I hear, like the great 
fighter that he is, is joining the Iron and Steel Industry, and I feel that 
the Assembly will wish him the best of luck in his new venturb. Our 
Bombay orphan has at last been adopted. (Laughter.) I feel it is a great 
pity that the Government of India did not wait to give effect to the whole 
of this Agreement at one and the same i^ime, as the yarn an^ the piece- 
goods industry would then have made an equal sacrifice. I would also 
like to have seen the Mody-Clare-Lees Agreement on yam carri,ed out in 
full and the specific duty of IJ annas placed on all yarns coming from the 
United Kingdom, I hope Government will accept this as being more, equit- 
eiblp. 

Now, thirdly, I should like to mention the Tariff Board Report. 1 
would suggest ta Government that action should be taken within sit months- 
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of the Eeport being presented to Government, either by or by execu- 

tive action. Speed is the essence of action in such matters, and Govern- 
ment must remember that a Tariff Board takes four or five months to 
compile an enquiry and write their Eeport. I might suggest that perhaps- 
the Tariff Board might at an early stage give Government the trend of 
Uieir ideas, so that Government could act quickly arid take executive action 
at once. I WQuld urge that Government should realise that, within a. 
low months or even wee^, an industry can be ruined or thoroughly dis- 
organised. Trained labour is dismissed and lost, and when protection 
finally comes, it is too late. Government's failure to act quickly usually 
is the cause of a lot of its troubles and many of its difficulties today are 
caused by its drifting and putting off policy in industrial affairs. 

Finally, there is the Bill itself, it is really “much ado about nothing".. 
Hosiery, after a long delay of 15 months more than need be, now enjoys 
protection after a Tariff Board enquiry. The protection, however, which 
purports to be worked out on the Tariff Board's Eeport is entirely inadequi^ter 
and the manner by which a poundage figure is obtained is one which was 
never considered by the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board worked out their 
scheme on the trade custom of selling by the dozen, and stated that, if 
poundage was considered, certain aspects would have to be given con- 
sideration, and I submit that these facts have not been given effect to. 
Let me read to you the Tariff Board Eeport, — ^page 179 : 

‘Tf the duty ia levied on the basis of weight, allowance will have to be made 
for the difference in weight between comparable qualities of Indian and Japanese goods. 
We understand that the imported goods often weigh not more than twq-thirds of the^ 
weight of the Indian manufactures with which they compete. Thus, Indian goods 
weighing three pounds a dozen have to compete with imported goods whose average- 
weight will* not be more than two pounds a dozen. To afford adequate protection it. 
will therefore be necessary to fix the duty per lb. sufficiently high to cover the difference.** 

Sir, these are the recommendations of the Tariff Board which the- 
Government have paid no attention to, or perhaps have lost sight of, in 
the intervening fifteen months between the signing and presenting of the: 
Tariff Board's report. 

A little earlier in the Eeport, after careful calculation, the Board stated 
that Es. 3-14-0 was a fair selling price for a dozen Indian undervests weigh- 
ing 3 lbs. 2 oz. while the Japanese undervests weighing lbs. per dozen 
cost c.i.f. Rs. 2-6-0 per dozen. Now, Sir, if I turn l^ese figures into a 
poundage figure, the cost is roughly just about 15 annas 3^piest.per lb. The 
fair selling price is Es. 3-14-0. This latter rate must be divided by two, 
which gives us Es. 1-15-0 per lb. Therefore, the duty that is required 
is nearly one rupee per lb. A little further on, the Tariff Board Eepo«li,Jt 
gives another instance where the fair selling price is Es. 4-8-0 a dozen 
against the Japanese garments c.i.f. price of Es. three per dozen. The 
Japanese cost c.i.f. is, therefore, Es. 1-8-0 per lb, while the fair selling 
price is Rs. 2-4-0 per lb, so that here a duty of 12 annas per lb is necessary. 
In both cases, the Tariff Board reported at a time when the yen was about 
90, while it is now about 75. Therefore, the minimum duty should be 
at least 14 annas per lb. 

In the other House, on the 19tli of February, the Honourable Mr. 
Stewart said that the protective policy of the Government of India was 
still a policy of discriminatory protection and any industry which could make 
good its claim under the conditions which governed this policy would be 
given the necessary protection. Sir, I appeal for this necessary protection. 
The industry is one which is established in every . Province, both in factories 
and in cottages. At the present moment, it has a large output, and will. 
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in the course of a year or two, be able to supply all India's requirements, 
and the raw material is India's own cotton yarn. I claim that no industry 
has ever made out a better case for adequate protection. I feel sure that 
this House will support me in my request that justice should be done to 
the hosiery industry. Socks and stockings and piecegoods and other knitted 
goods equally require protection, dnd I am afraid that, unless the Tariff 
Olassification is comprehensive enough, nieans of evasion will be found. 

I ask that the Government should protect the industry properly and leave no 
loophole. Government are very sure of their machinery, but I have my 
doubts. 

Sir, I remember a story of a famous Scottish divine, who missed no 
opportunity of telling the Glasgow folk that they were taking the shortest 
cut to Hell. One Sunday morning, when preaching on this theme, a fly 
settled on the Holy Book. The learned Doctor pointed at the fly and 
said: "You have no mo^js hope of getting to Heaven than that fly has of 
getting away". He brought down his hand heavily with the intention of 
killing the fly, but the fly escaped. Nothing daunted, the old man exclaim- 
ed: "You’ve one more chance, for I have missed it." Sir, I don’t want to 
allow the Japanese even the one more chance to evade these duties. 

Now, I come to the duty on cotton yarn, and I do not consider this 
duty adequate. The specific duty on cotton yarn should be three annas 
against foreign countries or the yarn spinner will have to go out of business. 
The handloom weaver cannot expect to buy his yarn below the economic 
cost of production and he is protected equally with the millowner by the 
piecegoods duties. The specific duty on yarns is very small and quite 
inadequate as compared to that on piecegoods, and I feel sure that it is 
not the intention of Government to be unfair to one section of the cotton 
industry. However, Mr. Mody will make a much more eloquent appeal 
than I can, and I hope, as this may be the last time the Beggar's Bowl 
is passed round, the response will be generous. Cotton hosiery fabric is 
a cotton piecegoods and should, therefore, come under the 50 per cent, 
cotton piecegoods duty and the Japanese quota. 

The cotton braid industry is also not satisfied with annas per lb. and 
T trust that the Government will put forward a higher duty in the Select 
Committee. 

Lastly, wt coxft% to the duty on Flour and Farina. Here, in the long 
interim betwe'en the signing and the issue of the Tariff Board's Report, 
,^merica has gone off the gold standard and there seems to be a very good 
'^;ise owing to the depreciation of the dollar for an increase in this duty to 
25 per cent. I trust that Government will allow the Select Committee to 
consider whether or not this duty should be 25 per cent. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw the attention of Government to 
Japan’s latest legislative act. Japan has just introduced a Bill enacting that 
an ad valorem duty of 100 per cent, can be placed on any article they 
wish. Sir, there is no need for further comment. 

I support the motion that this Bill bo referred to a Select Committee. 

Hr. N. H. Jodii: The subject which we are discussing this afternoon 
is a very large one. I would, therefore, confine myself to certain broad 
aspects of this vast subject. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) . 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 
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The first thing which I would like to say at the very outset is that the 
cotton textile industry is one of the most important industries of this 
country. It is an industry for which^ we are specially equipped. We 
have the raw material, We have a suitable climate and we have also a 
very large home market. From the point of view of international trade, 
our right to develop these industries cannot be challenged. We have a 
right, therefore, to control the imports. We have a right also to export 
our cotton goods. This seems to be quite an obvious fact, but I feel that 
it is better that we should keep this very obvious fact before our mind 
as a pole star whenever we enter into a discussion on this question. 

We are discussing today the Agreements with Japan and Lancashire. 
In both these countries, the cotton textile industry may be said to be an 
exotic, but I shall not deal in detail with that aspect. I sliall first 
turn my attention to the Indo- Japanese Pact, .and, before I deal with its 
merits, may I enter my emphatic protest upon tfie failure of Government 
to associate with the Advisory Committee which they appointed during 
the negotiations, a representative of labour along with the representatives 
of other interests. In this connection, I feel that the angle of vision of 
the Government of India towards industrial questions requires a radical 
change. The Government of India feel that it is the man who invests- 
his money into an industry that forms the industry. 

i 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Oh, no. You form the industrv. 

\ 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Out of the two factors, capital and labour, which 
form the industry, I have absolutely no hesitation in saying that it is the 
workers who form the more important element in the industry. What I feel 
is that the Government of India should give due importance to the various 
factors that go to make up an industry. If any one of these two factors 
is the more important, I feel it is labour. Take the capitalist who in- 
vests his money in the cotton textile industry. Suppose my friend, Mr. 
Mody, and his other friends in Bombay find some other more lucrative 
investment for their money, say, in Great Britain, will they not send 
their money to Great Britain find make profits there instead of investing 
their capital in India? They have done so before, but where will the 
Indian workers go if there are no industries in India ?'*,i;^t is tlie workers 
who care more for the industrial development of this country than the 
capitalists of this country. 

. I 

/ 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Does not labour go abroad if it finds more 
lucrative employment? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In very small numbers. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) ; Will not labour leave the textile industry and go to another 
if better wages are paid? 

Sir Gowaii Jehangir: Answer the question. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: My answer to all these questions is this, that it is 
labour which is more interested, from the point of - view of ernployment, 
in an industry than the capitalist, is, for whom the fields for investment 
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abroad are more easily available than for labour to go out for employment. 
I, therefore, hope that the Government of India will change their B.^le of 
vision in this matter. | 

I would also like to enter a protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment of India in allowing this treaty to be signed in London. This ques- 
tion was discussed on a Motion for Adjournment, and I shall, therefore, 
not go into the details, but I feel that to allow this treaty to be signed in 
London is to acquiesce in the theory which some politicians in Great 
Britain are putting forward that India was never promised Dominion 
•Status, and if India was promised Dominion Status at any time, India 
was promised only the ceremonial aspects of Dominion Status. I Jeel, 
•Sir, that by this action the Government of India have shown that they 
•even acquiesced in the ceremonial aspects of this Dominion Status in a 
matter like the signing of a treaty being taken away from India. I hope 
that this House will enter a protest against the treaty being signed in 
London. 

I shall now deal with the Indo- Japanese treaty itself. I feel that on 
the whole that treaty is a good treaty, inasmuch as it is a treaty which 
provides for the exchange of imports for exports. On the whole, if we 
•allow a certain quantity of Japanese imports into our country, we are se- 
curing a certain quantity of exports to Japan. From that point of view, 
it is a good treaty, although, as I said the other day, foir a trade agree- 
ment to be good it is always bettor that wo should exchange manufac- 
tured goods for manufactured goods instead of importing manufactured 
goods for exprots of our raw products. Mr. Deputy President, I shall not 
deal with this Tndo-J«apanese Pact in greater detail. But I shall express 
one or two doubts which arise in my mind. India still imports a large 
•quantity of cotton goods, say, about a thousand million yards. We are 
giving a quota of four hundred million yards to »Tapan in exchange for a 
certain quantity of exports of cotton from this country to Japan. I 
would like to know whether the Government of India are making a similar 
bargain for the remaining quantity of the imports with some other 
country, or they propose to allow some other country, say, Lancashire, 
to import goods into our country without any quid pro quo by way of 
our exports to that country. Similarly, the Government of India have 
classified the goods to be imported from Japan. Take the case of bleached 
goods. In spite of the fact that the industry has been going on in India 
for a long time, we are not yet producing bleached goods in very large 
quantities. The recommendation which was made by the Tariff Board 
over which my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, presided, recom- 
mended that in Bombay there should be a joint bleaching and dyeing 
house started on a large scale. Nothing, however, has been done. 
Therefore, if we are allowing the bleached goods of Lancashire to come 
into our country, I should like to know whether we should allow large 
imports of bleached goods into our country without any quid pro quo from 
Lancashire. Then, you are aware, Mr. Deputy President that this Bill 
itself gives Lancashire large preferences of say, 25 per cent, ad valorem 
duty. I should like to know what Lancashire is going to give us in return 
for that preference. These are some of the doubts which arise in my 
mind as regards this Indo- Japanese Pact. 

Mr. Deputy President, I shall now turn to the other Pact made by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. with Lancashire. Now, in connection 
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with this Pact, let me at once state that I do not approve not only of 
the Pact, but I do not even approve of the manner in which this Pact has 
been made. (Hear, hear.) I feel, in the first place, that no private orga- 
nisation should be allowed to enter into a pact as regards matters which 
are not within the control of that private organisation. The tariff policy 
of this country is not going to be decided by either the millowners of 
Bombay or of any other part of India. The tariff policy of this country 
must be decided by this Legislature and by no other organisation. (Hear, 
hear.) I, therefore, feel that when my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
undertook this very difficult and onerous task, he took into his hand a 
thing which he ought not to have done: and when the Government of 
India accepted that Pact, I felt that the Government of India were doing 
a thing which they ought not to have done. No Government in the world 
would agree to making over their functions to a private organisation, 
howsoever important that organisation may be. Not only have the Gov- 
ernment of India left this important subject in the hands of a private 
organisation, but they have not even taken care to see that that organi- 
sation was representative of the whole industry in this country and not 
only a section of that industry. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, will 
have to a%ree that the Pact was signed by the millowners of Bombay and 
by nobody else, and I feel that it was wrong for a section of an industry 
to sign any pact with other countries in the WOrld. Moreover, I would 
suggest to the Government of India and to my friend, Air. Alody, that 
if hereafter any pacts are to be made by private industrialists, let them 
make those pacts as regards things which are within their control. If my 
friend, Mr. Mody, had made a pact with Lancashire as regards the restric- 
tion of production, nobody could have blamed him, and if he had gone to 
the Government of India to see that effect was given to that pact, 1 would 
not have objected to his doing so; But a tariff policy is not a matter on 
which any private organisation is entitled to make an agreement with 
another country. 

Now, Mr. Deputy President, as regards the terms of the treaty made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and as regards the policy which 
the Government of India are following with regard to the trade with 
Lancashire by way of Imperial preference, I would like to say a few 
words. In the first place, although I believe that the British Common- 
wealth is a useful organisation and wc should lose nothing by belonging 
to that organisation, still I feel that, when groups of countries form them- 
selves into a caucus for economic purposes, the history of the world has 
shown that these economic caucuses have a knack of being turned into 
political caucuses and also to lead to great wars. I would, therefore, 
hesitate to enter into an economic pact with a group of countries, but that 
is not my sole objection to Imperial preference. We all have goodwill 
towards, and want co-operation .with. Great Britain. But Great Britain 
must be willing to co-operate with us on equal terms. What is happening in 
the matter of our trade with Lancashire? My friend, Mr. Mody, has made 
a pact. He has made certain definite promises to the representatives of 
Lancashire and in return has got the indefinite promises of the sharing of 
markets and certain other things. Similarly, the Government of India 
have given a definite preference to Lancashire, and what has Lancashire 
given in return? Lancashire has given us in return only sweet words and 
promises of taking cotton and also sharing its markets. I feel that^ that 
18 not the way of securing co-operation between India and Great Britain. 
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1 would like the Members of this Assembly also to study what the re- 
presentatives of Lancashire did after making the Pact with my Hono\ir- 
able friend, Mr. Mody. Soon after the Pact was made, the representa- 
tives of Lancashire appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
and what did tliey say ? I shall read out only a few sentences from 
their evidence. They say: 

*Tt may be taken that the only avenue of action in regard to which provision ha^ 
not been made is that of tariff policy”. 

The interpretation of this is that the British Government have provided 
safeguards for everything except the safeguards for the tariff policy of 
Ii^dia. Then, Sir, I shall read out another sentence which runs thus: 

*‘The British industry is, therefore, entitled to say that if independent powers are 
to bo given to an elected government in India, there must be some condition inserted 
giving the British Government or its representative a right to prevent measures of that 
kind being put into operation.” 

And the explanation of the “measures of that kind” is the' measures 
affecting the British trade in India. Therefore, after getting from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, a pact, the representatives of Lancashire 
go before the Joint Parliamentary Committee and tell them that the 
British Government made a mistake in not insisting upon a safeguard 
about the tariff policy of India. The Manchester people said;^ Govern- 
ment have given safeguards for everything, but not about the Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention, 

Mr. B. S« Sarma: Was this evidence given after the signing of the 
Pact? 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Yes, it was given after the signing of the Pact. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Does my Honourable friend dispute the fact that a 
great change has come over in the view-point of Lancashire after the 
signing of the Pact? I should like him to dispute the fact. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: I shall state the change that has come over them. 
During all the previous Round Table Conferences, there was absolutely 
no talk of a safeguard as regards the Indian tariff policy. The first 
mention of 'that safeguard was made by the representatives of Lancashire 
when they appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee and that 
was after the signing of the Pact with Mr. Mody. As a result of the 
recommendations made by the representatives of Manchester, proposals 
were made to give powers to the Governor General or to the Secretary 
'f State to prevent what is called political tariffs being imposed against 
Great Britain. Now, I do not understand what a political tariff is or how 
can the Governor General say what tariff is a political tariff? But let 
us remember that what we got from Lancashire as a return for a Pact 
with Mr. Mody was this new proposal for a safeguard against what is 
called the political tariff. And why should India bo prevented from im- 
posing a tariff for political purposes? Is Lancashire against such a thing 
and is she not trying to make a bargain of political concessions for economic 
objects? I shall read pne more sentence from their evidence: 

‘•‘A country yielding such powers” (that ia, the powers mentioned in the White Paper)' 

entitled to press for a continuance of the atatva qua in directions vital to her ecohomio: 
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What the Manchester representatives said was that if Great Britain 
was giving to India the Reforms as contained the White Paper, the 
British are entitled to ask for certain concessions in the matter of trade. 
Now, Sir, if the representatives of Lancashire could tell us that we should 
give Great Britain economic concessions and preserve all their economic 
interests in this country in return for the Reforms which the Government 
are giving us, can we not also sometimes say that, if we are not given 
certain political concessions, we shall not give certain economic conces- 
sions ? If Lancashire people could tell us that we must give tliem economic 
concessions in return for political rights which they are giving us, we 
are entitled to say that, if certain political rights are not given, we shall 
certainly not give certain economic concessions. I feel that this safe- 
guard against a political tariff, which has been brought forward by Lanca- 
shire, will go against us in many ways. I am not, therefore, prepared to 
sacrifice my right of what is called economic sanction which has been 
approved all over the world. The League of Nations* constitution recog- 
nises it. Great Britain used economic sanction against Russia for a politi- 
cal obiept-. Mr. Deputy President, ]jf shall deal with this subject no 
further. 

I shall now turn my attention to the proposals of the Tarijff Board. 
Tn this connection the first thing which I would like to say is that, when 
a Tariff Board makes an enquiry into the condition of an industry, the 
first thing which that Tariff Board should do is to give us a balance sheet 
of the whole of that industry. Going through this Report, I do not see 
any balance sheet of the whole industry. I do not know whether any 
one of us can say w’hether the industry as a whole is losing or making 
profits. The Tariff Board gives certain figures about the Bombay industry, 
certain figures about the Ahrnedabad industry, but we have not got a 
balance sheet of the whole cotton textile industry in the country. If we 
had such a balance sheet, wo could have judged whether the industry as 
a whole is in need of protection or not. On the other hand, when the 
Tariff Board tried to get information from certain factories, those factories 
refused to give the Tariff Board the information which the Tariff Board 
asked for. Under these circumstances, I feel that, before Government 
enter upon the policy or enter upon a legislation for protecting an indus- 
try, Government should insist that that industry should organise itself 
as one whole. It is in that manner that it will be possible for the Tariff 
Board and for the Legislature to see whether the industry as a whole, 
not any section of it, is losing or is making profits. I shall go further, 
Mr. Deputy President, and I would like the Government of India to accept 
the principle that, when an industry is to be protected, that industry must 
not only organise itself properly, hut that that industry must see that the 
weaker members of that industry are protected by the stronger members 
of that industry. If those millowncrs who are making huge profits are 
not going to the assistance of the millowners w^ho are making losses, I do 
not know why the country should go to the assistance of this industry. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Deputy President, the other day, 1 spoke on the question of 
unemployment, and I pointed out that, as regards the unemployed, the 
Government have neglected these people, and iJiat the emi)loyed workers 
have the responsibility of maintaining the unemployed workers. May I 
ask the Government whether they will insist upon such a policy as regards 
the millowncrs themselves, If certain millowners are making profits, and 
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if certain others are mating losses, is it not necessary that we should 
insist that the whole industry should be so organised that the losses and 
profits will be equally distributed. Mr. Deputy President, you may re- 
member that, on the recommendation of the Tariff Board, presided over 
by my Honourable friend. Sir Prank Noyce, the millowners were asked to 
reorganise themselves .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: Muham- 
madan): So you want a Federation of the Mill Industries. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: .... and a small scheme was proposed by a pro- 
minent millowner of Bombay. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It was not a small scheme. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That scheme was not accepted by the other mill- 
owners. I am not suggesting that I approve of that scheme. >/What 1 
would insist is that all the millowners in the country should form them- 
selves into one organisation and should form themselves into otie amalga- 
mation, so that, in the first place, if there are some weaker members in 
that industry, they will be supported by the stronger members, and if the 
industry as a whole gets into difficulties, then they should come to the 
Government of India for assistance. I feel that there are very good 
grounds for the proposal which I am making. There are certain places 
and there are certain provinces which have got some advantages. Certain 
other parts l\ave not got those advantages. If the industry is to bo started 
in all parts of the country, it is necessary that the advantages and the 
disadvantages should be amalgamated and there should be one pool. I, 
therefore, feel that, before any protection is given to an industry, the 
Government of India should insist that the wdiole industry first organises 
itself and that the stronger members of that industry do support the weaker 
members. Mr. Deputy President, I need not go into the condition of the 
industry, but we all know that although the millowners in Bombay are 
making losses, in the neighbouring town of Ahmedabad, they have been 
making average profits of 82 per cent, from 1916 to 1931 and even in 1932 
the industry in Ahmedabad made a profit of 16 per cent. If they organise 
themselves in one body, they will be in a sound position. Mr. lleputy 
President, the Tariff Board and even the Government of India liave 
accepted the fact that it is not the whole industry that requires protec- 
tion. It is really a small section, it is one section of the industry in 
Bombay especially that requires protection. It is a well known fact that 
the mill industry in Bombay is at present in a disorganised condition. Is 
there any hope, if the matter is left to the millowners themselves, that 
the industry will ever be put in a sound condition ? Mr. Deputy President, 
I have been living in Bombay and I have no hope that if the industry is 
left to itself, it will ever be in a soimd condition. (Hear, hear.) I again 
say this that I am interested in that industry, I am interested in seeing 
that every factory in Bombay runs all the hours that are allowed for them. 
I am anxious for this in the interests of the workers. I would, therefore, 
suggest to the Government of India that they should take bold steps to 
control the industry in Bombay. If things are left to me, I would take 
over the whole industry in the hands of the State. I know quite well 
that my friends, the millowners in Bombay, would allow the industry 
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to go to dogs ailft ruin, but will not agree to ha^ over the industry to 
the Government. That is patriotism! If they let it not go into the 
hands of the Government, they might manage that industry properly and 
the workers in the country and in Bombay City might get sufficient em- 
ployment. I feel that if this question is studied carefully, the Govern- 
ment of India will come to the same conclusion to which I have come; 
l)iit even if the Government of India will not go to the length to which 
r would go, I would suggest to the Government of India to consider the 
question of insisting that the industry in Bombay is placed in the hands 
,f at least a sort of Joint Board consisting of representatives of Govern- 
ment, one or two, or whatever the number, representatives of millowners, 
:ind representatives of workers whose interests are also involved. 

I, therefore, suggest to the Government of India that if any good is 
^ ^ to be done to this industry in Bombay and if any protection 
is to be given to that industry the protection should not 
be given unless the industry is reorganised in the way I am 
suggesting;" The industry has been receiving protection for some 
years, and what is the result? In Bombay, as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. B. Das, said, thirty or forty mills are closed; 50,000 workers 
;irc idle; nothing has been done by Government by way of relief of the 
unemployed; the millowners do nothing to give relief to the unemployed. 
Some of the mills have been rationalised. A recommendation was made 
by the Fawcett Committee that when workers are thrown out of cmploy- 
!nont on account of rationalisation, provision should be made for sup- 
porting them out of a fund jointly contributed by the workers and the mill- 
owners themselves. Has anything been done for the relief of the iin- 
(‘mployed? Not only is there un^iployment in the City of Bombay, but 
the wages have gone down by 20 to 25 per cent. It may be said, and 
it was said in this House that the mill hands in Bombay arc inefficient 
and several other things. But, in my judgment, there is absolutc-ly no 
justification for any reduction of wages; and, in this connection, 1 would 
draw the attention of Honourable Members to a statement made by the 
Tariff Board itself. The Tariff Board has stated that in Bombay the 
number of workers has gone down by 13 per cent. The Tariff Board 
also states that, in Bombay, in spite of the fact that the number of 
workers has gone down, and in spite of the fact that the number of spindles 
has gone down, production has increased by 23 per cent, in yarn and by 
32 per cent, in cloth. If the number of workers employed in Bombay 
has gone down by 13 per cent, and if production has increased by 23 per 
cent, in yarn and 32 per cent, in cloth, it clearly show’s that the efficiency 
of the workers in Bombay has gone up by 30 to 40 per cent. If the 
efficiency of the workers has gone up by 30 to 40 per cent., is there any 
the slightest justification for reduction of wages in the City? .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Improved machinery. 

Mr. N. H. Jodil: In this connection, let me also dravr the attention 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, to the fact that Ahmedabad is 
making profits when the labour costs at Ahmedabad are 53 per cent, of the 
total cost of production, while in Bombay the labour costs of production 
are only 49 per cent, of the total cost of production. These are the figures 
given by the latest Tariff Board. I, therefore, suggest that there is abso- 
lutely no justification for the reduction of wages which has been made in 
the City of Bombay. 
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I shall not deal the other questions in detail: but I shall mako 
this remark: that several Committees — ^the Eoyal Commission on Labour 
and even the Tariff Board presided over by Sir Frank Noyce — ^had made 
certain suggestions as regards labour conditions in Bombay. The Tarifi 
Board of my friend, Sir Frank Noyce, suggested that there should be 
standardisation of wages: are the wages in Bombay standardised? My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, will say “But wc want to stand- 
ardise in consultation with labour organisations, and there are no 
labour organisations’*. Jf this is his excuse, he should not come 
to the Legislature for protection at all. It is not necessary for tho 
standardisation of wages that there should be an organisation of workers. 
Then, the Tariff Board of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, sug- 
g(isted that the millowners should stop the practice of handing over spoiled 
cloth , to the weavers and cut from their wages the amount of the price 
of the cloth. I want to know whether the millowners in Ahmedabad have 
done that; and, if they have not done it, is it right that we should give 
protection to the millowners of Ahmedabad? Then there are several 
other suggestions made by the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board of Sii 
Frank Noyce also suggested that the millowners of Bombay should have 
in their mills a sort of reserve for those people who are absent — what in 
Government service they call a leave reserve. Have the millowners in 
Bombay given any effect to that recommendation? 

Then, tho Eoyal Commission on Labour and, also, I think„. the TarifI 
Board of my friend, Sir Frank Noyce, said that the recruitment of tlu 
workers in Bombay should not be left to the jobbers, but should be left 
to specially appointed officers in factories. Has that recommendation been 
given effect to? And if these recommendations are not given effect tc 
by the millowners of Bombay and of Ahmedabad and of other places, 1 
want to know why the Government of India should give protection to an 
industry which refuses to carry out the recommendations made by the 
Tariff Board. 

T, therefore, feel that the Government of India are making a mistake 
in introducing a Bill at this stage in order to give protection to tho 
industry. The Tariff Board has made certain recommendations — and I 
have mentioned certain recommendations as regards conditions of labour. 
The Tariff Board has also made certain other recommendations, and my 
friend, Mr. Eaju, has pointed out the recommendation made by the Tariff 
Board as regards the improvement of the agency system. The Tariff Board 
has also suggested that tho millowners throughout the country should 
encourage the industries for making mill stores and also encourage the 
Tndifin Insurance Companies: they have also suggested that the Govern- 
ment of India should change the Indian Companies Act — ^I want to know 
whether the Government of India have taken any steps to see that these 
recommendations of the Tariff Board regarding the labour conditions, the 
agency system, the development of mill stores industries and other matters 
are b^ing given effect to; and if they are not being, given effect to, what 
steps or w’hat provision the Government of India have made in this Bill 
to. see that at least withia the next few years effect will be given to these 
recommendations? It is quite possible for the. Government of India to 
make such a provision in this Bill,, 

, There was a tinse when I used to be rid;iculed in this. House for suggest- 
ing that when we give protection to an industry we shguld insist upon 
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the Act itself lay^g*’down certain conditions. Fortunately for me, time 
is showing wisdom to the Government of India. The Government of India 
are now willing, not in this Bill, but in some other Bills, to lay dowm 
certain conditions. In one of the Bills, the Government of India are lay- 
ing down the conditions as regards prices. In the same Bill, the Govern- 
ment of India are seeing that these conditions will bo observed by insisting 
tliat all factories that will produce sugar or some other articles will have 
10 be licensed. This enforcement of conditions through Tariff Bills is now 
;i principle which the Government of India are accepting. I would, there- 
fore, suggest to the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill and to those 
Members of the Legislature who will be members of the Select Committee 
that they should see that some of the conditions which have been recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board and some of the conditions which may be 
suggested by Members like myself should be put down in the Bill itself 
and provision should be made that these conditions will be carried out 
by means of a system of licensing. I feel, Sir, that insistence on these 
i?()nditions is absolutely necessary if the protection, which we are going to 
give to the industry, is to prove fruitful. I hope. Sir, that the Select 
(\)inmittpe will insist on these conditions being embodied in this Bill. 
.\rr. Deputy President, I have done. 

Iiaia Bameshwar Prasad Bagla (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Mr. Deputy President, the terms and implications 
of the new Trade Agreement with Japan, which, among other things, is 
being given effect to in this Bill, have naturally received a great deal of 
attention in business circles in this country. It is also natural that some 
misgiving should be entertained by the cotton textile interests regarding 
the lowering of import duties on cotton goods according to the terms of 
the Agreement. But, I believe. Sir, there is a general recognition of the 
fact that while the need for adequate protection to the cotton industry was 
imperative, other interests equally important could not be ignored in 
negotiating a fresh commercial treaty with Japan. After all, the industry 
docs not stand to lose under the Agreement. The fixing of the- quota for 
Japanese import is in itself a valuable protection to the industry. And 
the linking of the quota to imports of Indian cotton by Japan safeguards 
the interests of the cotton growers, which were seriously imperilled by the 
threatened boycott of our cotton by the Japanese manufacturers, t 
entirely agree with the view that our ultimate objective should bo to utilise 
ourselves all the raw cotton produced in the country by an expansion of 
our cotton industry for which there is a vast scope. But, even under the 
ihost favourable conditions, such expansion must necessarily take a long 
time. In the meantime, it is a matter of great national importance that, 
our surplus cotton production should find a ready market outside. Japan 
has been our best customer in that respect, and we cannot easily afford 
to lose that market. The Agreement concedes to India the right to adopt 
«additional measures in case there is any further depreciation of the yen. 
I think the Honourable the Commerce Member and his colleagues of the 
Indian Delegation deserve to be congratulated on their very tactful hand- 
ling of a highly difficult and complicated situation and for securing ari 
n.greemerit which on the whole is fair and mutually advantageous. (Hear, 
hear.) The Bill also gives effect to the unofficial Agreement between the 
Bombay Millowners* Association and the British Textile Mission. This 
Agreement, which has made my friend, Mr. Mody, very famous, has not 
been well received by Indian public opinion. Some mercantile assodatipni 
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have opposed it. But considering the fact that in receflt years the com- 
petiti-^n from Japan rather than Lancashire has been the real menace to 
the indigenous industry, there does not seem to be much cause for alarm. 
Moreover, the British manufacturers seem to be in right earnest this time 
regarding their promise to use Indian cotton in larger quantities. The 
duration of the Agreement is only two years. At the end of that period, 
the position will, no doubt, be revised taking into view the effects of the 
working of the Agreement during the two years and the extent to whicL 
the liancashire maniifiicturcis actually succeed in redeeming their promise 
to buy more Indian cotton. 

The Indo- Japanese Agreement does not deal with imports of arfiffcial 
silk fabrics, pure or mixed. The imports of these goods, particularly from 
Japan, have assumed alarming proportions in recent years. The Tariff 
Board have pointed out that the imported artificial silk goods severely 
compete with indigenous coloured piece goods, that they affect equally the 
mill industry and handloom weavers, and that effective steps should be taken 
to assist tlie Indian industry against competition from this source. The 
Bill provides for a duty of 50 ])er cent, ad valorem or four annas per 
square yard on fabrics of non-British manufacture, containing 60 per cent, 
or more of artificial silk and of 50 per cent, ad valorem or 3^ annas per 
square yard on fabrics containing less than 60 per cent, aoifcificial - silk. 
These duties are not likely to prove effective, particularly in view of the fact 
that the fixing of the quota in respect of imports of Japanese cotton gooda 
is likely to lead to heavier imports of artificial silk goods from that 
country. In the interest of the mill as well as the handloom industry, 
this danger must be obviated by raising the specific duty to six annas per 
square yard. 

Sir, one point, which I want particularly to emphasise, is the utter 
inadequacy of the protection projiosed to be extended to the cotton hosiery 
industry. The Bill provides for a specific duty of six annas on cotton 
knitted fabrics weighing less than 4J oz, per square yard, the ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent, being payable on heavier fabrics. This exposes the 
hosiery industry to the danger of knitted fabrics, weighing ounces or 
more, being imported in large quantities to be made up into unjervests and 
other garments in this country. In para. 187 of their Beport, the Tariff 
Board has said as follows: 

“Tf the duty is levied on the basis of weight, allowance will have to be made for 
the difference in weight between comparable qualities of Indian and Japanese goods. We 
understand that the imported goods often weigh not more than two-thirds of the weight 
of the Indian manufactures with which they compete. Thus Indian goods weighing 
3 pounds a dozen have to compete with imported goods whose average weight will 
not he more than 2 pounds a dozen. To afford adequate protection, it will, therefore, 
be necessary to fi.x the duty per pound sufficiently high to cover this difference. 

To render any measure of protection effective, it will he necessary to impose a pro-- 
tective duty not only on the imported articles which compete with similar articles 
manufactured in India, but also on imports of knitted fabric; otherwise it might well’ 
pay' the importer to import knitted fabric and arrange for the tailoring to he done in 
India; and an arrangement of this sort might render any measure of protection nugatory.** 

Sir, this point seems to have been overlooked in fixing the specific 
duties.. The condition as to weight should be removed and all knitted 
fabrics, irrespective of weight, should be made subject to the specific duty. 
The rate of the duty is quite inadequate and should at least be doubled' 
if real protection is to be afforded to the industry. The position regarding 
the undervests and socks and stockings is similar. The proposed specific, 
duty of nine annas per pound is utterly inadequate. . 
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[At this stage^ Mr., President (The E^onourable Sir Shanmukhanx 
Chotty) resumed the Chair.] 

I strongly eiidorse tijp. view that nothing short of a duty of one rupee 
per pound is necessary to give really effective protection to the hosiery 
industry This specific duty should be made applicable not only to under- 
vests, but to knitted garments of all description. 

With these remarks, Mr. President, I support the motion for reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I represent here the consumer and the 
handloom weaver, — sixty por cent, of my voters are consumers and forty 
per cent, are weavers, — and as such T think it my duty to tell the 
House what their view is on this important matter. 

Sir, it is my old opinion that protection of all sorts is a kind of robbery. 
The protection that is now sought to be given to the mill industry is no 
pT'otectioTi at all, rather a powerful Government wants to rob the people 
to give benefit to certain millowners who do not deserve any help and 
whose pockets are already over filled. If Honourable Members will con- 
sider this matter carefully, they will realise that this protection is given 
not the starving people of India, not to the naked people of India, not 
to afford relief to the sick, but to enrich the wealthy millowners so that they 
may spend more on their luxuries. 

An Honourable Member: Champagne? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: On champagne, on dancing parties, etc. 

Now, Sir, the poor consumers are between the devil and the deep sea. 
What happens is that, if the consumers want to purchase foreign goods, 
th( 3 y have to pay a high price to the British people, and when they 
go to purchase Indian goods, they have got no alternative but to pay 
more io my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and his friends. So, there 
is no other alternative for the poor people. These protective duties are 
a sort of burden on the shoulders of the people of India. This is not only 
my view but it is the view of the members of the Tariff Board who have 
admitted that protective duties are a burden, but they say that these 
burdens are not for a large number of years. At page 107, the Tariff 
Board says: 

“In this way protection will not prove a permanent burden on the country.” 

It means that they admit that the protective measure which they are 
suggesiing is and will be a burden, but they say it is not of a permanent 
nature. Sir, it may or may not be a permanent measure, but the burden 
is a burden and should be removed at once. 

In considering these questions, two or three principles should be con- 
sidered, and they are these. The first principle as regards giving protection 
is this; whether the industrv cannot compete with foreign goods for 
particular reasons, wliether the industry is in an infancy and so cannot 
compete with foreign goods. The third condition should be whether the 
industry can be self-supporting in near future or not. These points have 
not been considered, nor are the points suggested by the Fiscal Commission 
taken into consideration in the present measure. At page 64 — T do not 
want to read, but I would only refer to paragraph 97 of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission's report — ^they lay down certain principles for giving, protec- 
tion to industries. But what has happened in this connection this time? 
In Chapter 6, you will find that the Tmff Board admits that the terms 
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of reference for the present enquiry do not make any mention of these 
conditions although this is the first time that flfS Tariff Board has been 
asked to consider substantive protection to the cotton industry. In the 
past, when such references were made to the Tariff Board, reference was 
always made to paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s lleport, but, in 
the present case, the Tariff Board themselves haye admitted that there 
was no such mention. So, that point has not been properly looked into. 
My Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, is looking at the Tariff Board 
Beport, and so 1 will quote only one more sentence from it: 

“In the case of almost all the enquiries referred to the Tariff Board it was specially 
stated in the terms of reference that the conditions in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Com- 
mission’s report should form part of the Tariff Board’s examination of the claim to 
protection.’* 

So, on this occasion, it has not been properly looked into, or if it has 
been looked into, it was looked into as a sort of side show. 

Anoiher thing that I want to say is. whenever the Government want 
to impose any protective duties, they should not try to raise prices. If a 
certain industry cannot compete with foreign goods and if the Government 
want to ciheck the coming in of foreign goods, it is all right, but it should 
not raise the prices in tliis country because the main sufferers will bo the 
consumers. If you protect the industry, protect the consumers as well by 
fixing the selling jirice at a reasonable point. 

Again, in giving protection, it should be seen that a particular section 
is not crushed at all. In this case, I do not want to go into details at 
tliis stage but will only say that this Bill will crush many sections, like 
the hosiery importers, and especially the handloom weavers will be crushed 
by this measure. 

Now, Sir, because the Bombay industry is losing, so the Government 
want to protect them, and it is a bad policy. The Fiscal Commission has 
said, protection should be given only in tliose cases when the industry 
suffers by means of competition, but here this is not the case. The main 
cause of tlieir loss in Bombay is mismanagement. If one sees page 22, 
Appendix IV, one will find that in the case of a mill which is in No. 9| 
their rnanufaeturing and other expenses per lb. of grey cloth is 49*28 pies, 
while in Bombay, if you see No. 2 in tlie same list, their manufacturing 
and other expenses per pound of cloth comes to 89*58 pics per pound, 
for the same grey cloth. Why should not Bombay manufacture such cloth 
at a y)rice of 49*28 pies per pound just as the other mills do? If they 
cannot do that, it is their own fault and wliy should crores and crore?. of 
people in this country be taxed for them? And it is not just for Govern- 
ment to tax crores .and crores just to fill the pockets of these men who, 
on account of their own fault, on account of their mismanagement, are 
always losing. If you will turn to this Agreement which is called Mody- 
Lees Agreement, — there was one Lee Beport which gave to the I. C., S. 
people lots of money, — and this is another Lee robbery by which the 
tax -payers are robbed by my Honourable friends. 

All Honoftrable' Member: This is “Lees’*. 

Ml. M. Maswood Ahmad: Whether it is. singular or plural, it does not 
matter., I say that this Agreement, is totally against the interesta oi the 
consumers and against the majority of the irihabitaAts of this country. 
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Wliv was this Agreement come to and why was it accepted by the Govern- 
merit is a question which requires to be solved. In reply to the question, 
i.G., why my friends itCHtA Bombay accepted it, 1 say, my friends at 
Bombay could not make money on account of the great mismanagement and 
inefficiency, and, therefpre, they wanted some sort of protection to make 
nioney. In this way, they wanted to raise the prices of imported piece- 
goods^ and for that reason they have supported this. The Lancashire 
people supported it only for this reason that they wanted some preference 
which they could not get at the Ottawa Conference. They wanted some- 
ihing more, and as they wanted some more protection and some more 
j)reforence from other countries, so also they tried in England to insist 
on tlie Government to accept this Mody-Lccs Agreement. Now comes the 
attitude of the Indian Government. In my opinion, at the fag end of his 
tenure of office, my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, did not want 
to have more items in the Finance Bill, and he wanted that his burden 
should be shared by some one else, and my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, came forward to help his colleague, and took his burden and' he, 
for the benefit of the Indian Treasury, is going to support this measure. 
These trio have joined their liands and they are wanting more money and 
thejy want that the consumer should pay more money. They want to rob 
us. They want for the benefit of England and Lancashire, my friends on 
iny right want for the benefit of the J^ombay millowners who are losing 
money on account of their fault, and Sir Joseph Bhore wanted to help 
iiiv friend, Sir George Scliuster, in his work and get some more money 
for the Treasury, but in this connection wiierc is the interest of the cou- 
siinier and the poor agriculturist, may I ask, Sir? No one cares for them 
at all. Nothing has been done for them. 1 know that my Honourable 
friend, at the time of reply, will get up and say that they have done 
sonietiiing for wlieai. 1 liave lieard enough of this song and do not want 
to hear it again. That is, after all, less than 8 per cent, of the total 
.igrieultural produce. 

I do not want to raise this question at this juncture, because I am dis- 
cussing the Indian Tariff Act for protecting tlie textile industry, but really 1 
want to tell my friend, Mr. Mody, what he should do if lie w-ants to flourish 
and make profits. Tliey should consider the condition of the consumers and 
the agriculturists. They should try to raise the purchasing pow’cr of the 
people in India. Unless they do that, they cannot make profit. You can 
keep us without cloth, no doubt, but you cannot force us to buy cloth when 
we have not got picc in our pocket to pay for your products. If you w’ant 
to make profit, then the only course for you is to increase the purchasing 
power of the agriculturist who forms 05 ])er cent, of the population. If they 
ilo not have it, then who will buy your cloth, whether you sell it at a 
cheap rate or at a high rate. Feed the cow properly if you want more milk 
fiom the cow. 

I want to suggest, in this connection, one thing more and that is this. 
In this Bill, 1 find that certain things have been wrongly calculated, and 
that is a very important point to he considered by the Members who arc 
going to the Select Committee. As an example, I quote figures for the grey 
cloth. You will find that the duty for grey cloth from countries other than 
the United Kingdom has been proposed as five annas three pies in this Bill, 
but if you will see the Tariff Board report, they have recommended five 
annas per pound, but I think they also have committed a mistake, because 
they hfiwre calculated on page 105 that it should be 59 pies per pound, They 
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have calculated 59 pies, but they have recommended 60 pies per pound, 
and Government are fixing the duty at the ratfe-t)f 63 pies per pound, and 
that is very hard. This is a point that the Government and the membens 
of the Committee should consider. 1 have pointed out only one instance, 
but if you will see other items, you will find the mistakes in other items 
as well. There is also a mistake in the calculation on page 222. I want 
to show what would have been the result if calculations would have been 
made on an average basis- 1 won't bother my friends about the other 
articles, but i shall give, as an example, one article, that is, grey cloth. 
For the grey cloth, you will find that thejy have given the average rate 
of 61*77 pies per pound for the cost of cotton and then the average is 62*50 
for manufacturing and other expenses per pound of cotton and, after adding 
these two items, it conies to 124*27 pies per pound and they have fixed 
28 pies per pound interest and managing agents’ commission and other 
charges. After adding this, you get 150*27 pies, and then they have fixed 
the average selling price at 118 pies per pound which, after deducting this 
34*27 pies, remains and, if you will add to this 34*27 pies 6 pies for other 
things, it comes to 41*5 pies, that is, about 3^ annas per pound but, instead 
of 3i annas per pound, they have recommended a specific duty of five annas 
per pound and this is very high. They have calculated about the manu- 
facturing and other charges not at an average rate, but at a higher rate of 
80 pies per pound, and this should not be done and at least these figures 
should be worked at an average rate. If you will calculate the specific 
duty on the lowest rate, i.c., on the basis of item No. 9 on page 222, it 
will not go beyond one anna per pound. 

On those points, where my Honourable friend has decreased the taxes to 
give preference to the Jlritish people or to Laiicjisliire, I have got no objec- 
tion to that, because, by reducing the taxes on Lancasliire goods, at least 
certain goods will be sold in India at a cheaper rate, when [ find that in 
certain places my Honourable friend lias increased the rate for the foreign 
goods for giving preference to the British goods. It is certainly objectionable 
and the consumers will not like it at all. 

About the handlooni weavers, my Honourable friend has said that *1 
certain amount like 3.^ lakhs or something will be spent on these handlooni 
w*eavers. In this connection, 1 want to suggest that this is not sufficient. 
Bather, in that case, 1 will suggest that if you arc giving protection to 
these Indian industries and if you are giving preference to the British 
industries, a certain proportion of the income of the mills and of the 
duty collected should lie fixed for tli(» help of the handloom weaving 
industry. This should be given as a bounty or as a donation or whatever 
you may call it in the shape of tlio reduction of the yarn price. Sir, 
in this way a lump sum of three or two lakhs will not be sufficient at all. 

I would suggest Hint; at least 25 per cent, of these duties, which they 
will collect on the basis of this Bill, should be used for the benefit of the 
hAndloom w*eavers. In this connection you will find what they have done 
in the case of item No. 158 — “Cotton Twist and Yarn, and cotton sowing 
or.darnii^ thread — of counts above 50*s“. They have here fixed for 
thqse of British manufacture five per cent., and for non-British manufac- 
ture, 6i per cent. I want to suggest that for the cotton yarn which is 
imported into India of the lower count as well, there should not be such 
a duty, because if you will see the condition of the handloom weaver, 
they generally use the yarn of 15, 20 and 22 counts. They do not use 
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(tenerally the yarn above 50 counts. So they really require that the Fates 
for thread of low counts like 15 and 20 should be fixed at minimurii 
lit,uires. Further, one point more which I could not understand is this. 
For cotton twist and yarn and cotton sewing or darning thread of counts 
oO’s and beJow, for British manufactures they have fixed five per cent, 
or IJ aimas per pound, whichever is higher, and then they have fixed 
for non-British manufactures 6^ per cent, or 1} annas per pound, which- 
ever is higher. Sir, I could not understand the principle here, because on 
nd valorem duty they had given a preference of 25 per cent., and because 
25 per cent, added to five per cent, comes to per cent, on ad valorem 
duty, l^hey have given 25 per cent, preference, but if you will see to 
the specific duty of annas and annas, you will find they have given 
;U per cent, preference for the Lancashire people, and here they are, in 
iny opinion, inconsistent. If they want to give 25 per cent, preference^ 
then they should give only that and the same 25 per cent, preference in 
specific duty as well, but they have given through specific duty more 
preference, which is highly objectionable. If they want to give 25 per cent, 
preference in specific duty under threads, then it comes to annas 
j)er pound for the various yarns, but they have proposed for the various 
ynrns annas per pound in weight. The preference comes up in a way. 
to 50 per cent, and I could not understand why a preference of 25 per 
cent, on ad valorem and 50 j)(‘.r cent, on specific duty has been proposed. 
If they reduce this rate, the natural result will be that the yarns of other 
<'ountries will come here at a cheaper rate, and if that is so, then the 
yarns ])ro(liiced in this country by my ITonoiirahlc friend, Mr. Mody, will 
r'onie down in price and in that case only the handloom weavers may get 
something. 

Now, I would make four suggestions in conclusion. One or two of the 
items out of these suggestions may, I hope, be incorporated in this Bill, 
and, as regards one or two other items, they may bring in another Bill, 
but without these three or four suggestions, this Bill, as it is, is greatly 
injurious to tluj country, and those suggestions are as follows. There must 
h(‘ something in this Bill that at least 80 per cent, of the cotton used 
in tlio mills at Bombay and other places should be Indian cotton. There 
plionid b(* a condition that n certain percentage of Indian cotton must be 
so ns(Hl by the mills fit Bombfiy and other phices. 80 per cent, has been 
suggested by me; now, that may bo considered to he a low figure and 
iny Honourable friends might suggest something more like 90 or 95 per 
f'cnt., but ns figures wore not available, so I could not see what percentage 
would be more reasonable, but I think there must be some ])rovision in 
this Bill that these mills should be licensed in future and there should 
be a condition in that license that these mills must use at least 75 or 
HO per cent, of the Indian cottons in their mills. 

An Honourable Member: 99 per cent. 

Anft ther Honourable Member; Cent, por cent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The other suggestion is that Government 
should tiihc power for fixing the prices of cotton just as they want to give 
this power to the Local Government in the case of sugar-cane. (Hear, 
lienr.) They have protected sugar-cane, hut now they are bringing in a 
T5i]l to give power to the Local Govprnments to fix the price of the 
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flugar-caue. So, in the same way, my Honourable friend must bring in 
some Bill to fix the price of cotton. Thus, the millowners must purchase 
these cottons at a particular rate. (Hear, hear.) 

The other item I would suggest is that there must be some excise duty 
on Indian manufactures. (Laughter.) 1 have no objection to protection 
being given to the millowners from the foreign imports, but in the same 
way the haridloom weavers must bo protected from the mills, and that 
can only be done in this case by some excise duty being imposed on the 
manufactures of mills. If these three items are accepted, then I think 
there can be no objection to accepting this measure, and in that case 1 
can rather go so far as to say that even if they give double the protection 
they are going to give now, the consumers and the agriculturists will have 
no objection. These four items must be kept in mind always, — (1) that 
these mills should be licensed and should use Indian cotton; (2) that the 
prices of cotton should be fixed; that the^y must purchase the Indian 
cotton at a particular rate, (3) that there must be an excise duty on this 
cotton so that the handloom weavers may liourisli, and that this excis3 
duty should be spent for the benefit of the handloom weaving industry; 
and (4) that they must be responsible for the health and welfare of the 
labourers who are working in their mills. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. NabakumjBur Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, the advent of the Japanese Trade Delegation as well as the 
coming of the British Textile Mission into ibis country, almost simultane- 
ously of each other, have been followed with the keenest interest through- 
out the whole country ever since those two Delegations arrived. But sinc(‘ 
the publication of the contents of the two Agreements — one between our 
Government and the Japanese Delegation, and the other between the 
Bombay Millowners* Association and the Lancashire Delegation, the Indian 
textile industry has been greatly agitated over what is going to happen 
as a result of those two Agreements. All the Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce, without a single exception, have in no uncertain terms decried the 
terms arrived at by both the Agreements. 

The arguments which the Indian textile industry want to put forward 
as their case have all been embodied in the very many letters which the 
different Associations and representative bodies have addressed to the 
Government of India, copies of whicli are already in the possession of th(' 
Honourable 'Members. From wliat I have been able to gather in rcspecl. 
of the Tndo- Japanese Agreement, so far as it affects our country’s textile 
industry, I wish to place a few facts for the consideration of the House. 
The Agreement has left big holes for the Japanese manufacturers to gel 
over the restriction placed on their exports, and while it not only does not 
afford sufficient ])rotection to our textile industry, but it also seriously 
cripples our profitable trade with other non-British countries with us. I 
will now show how it happens. For India to grant the most favoured 
nation treatment to Japan, under the present circumstances, tantamount^ 
to putting a barrier against the trade of all foreign nations, who cannot bo 
accused of dumping their goods, or against whom even the Indian industries 
have never had any occasion to complain of unfair competition. Again, 
as. .everyone is aware, the Japanese currency at present has been extremely 
fi^preciatedf whereas the currencies of the Continental countries have 
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5 orre 8 pondingly appreciated, since Great Britain went off the gold standard. 
Consequently, their prices have naturally gone up, while the Japanese 
prices have gone down to an unprecedented level. How can, under such 
circumstances, the imports from those Continental countries be treated on 
Lhe same level as those from Japan passes our comprehension. It should 
:ilso be remembered that notwithstanding the 50 per cent duty on cotton 
troods that had been in force for almost one year, the condition of the 
Indian textile industry and piecegoods did not show any sign of prosperity. 
Naturally, a hue and cry w^as raised by the industrialists and the traders 
for adequate protection against uneconomic and aggressive competition 
from Japan, and the Government were forced to raise the duty to 75 per 
cent by executive action. How the position has changed since to warrant 
tliis reduction appears to me a mystery. Then, as for the quotas fixed, 
Jfipan has been allowed to export more than her post-war average of 
cotton yuecegoods, which comes to 113 million yards including fonts, without 
any obligation to buy any (ioiton from India. During the years 11)31 
and 1932, Japan’s exports to India of cotton piecegoods, including feiits. 
wore 320 and 339 million yards, respectively. Of co\irsc, during 1932-33, 
her exports went up considerably, namely, 579 million yards. But it 
should be noted particularly that during most of this period (1932-33), the 
50 per cent duty was being levied instead of 31J per cent as in the previous 
years. Again, notwithstanding the 75 per cent duty since June last, 
Japan has been able to export during the eight months from April to 
November, 1933, about 249 million yards, including fonts. The figures 
quoted above include imports of cotton fents, but the quotas fixed do not 
mention any! lung about fents, whicdi clearly shows that the quantities fixed 
do not include fents. This means that Japan can complete her fixed quotas 
of ])iecegoods exports, and (hen, on the top of it, can export any quantity 
of cotton fents. Then, Sir, the quotas arc strictly confined to cotton 
])iecegoods, and nothing has been done to regulate the export of artificial 
silk piecegoods or artificial silk and cotton mixtures. At the present prices, 
artificial silk goods are being used in substitution of many varieties of 
cotton piecegoods. Under the Agreement, Japan can very conveniently 
get over the restrictions placed on her ex])orts of cotton piecegoods by 
concentrating still more on making numerous varieties of artificial silk and 
cotton mixtures and export them to this country without any limit. The 
only party — as far as India is concerned — that gains anything is the cotton 
grower. Tie can now feel consoled that Jajiaii will buy a fixed quota of 
cotton annually and this fact alone imparts a certainty to the cotton market, 
which was not in existence so long. Naturally, therefore, the Tariff 
(Amendment) Bill, as it has come before ns, will be a parting gift of the 
Government of India to the trade of non-British countries. But this action 
of the Government does not in any w'ay support the statement which the 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhorc made recently in reply to His Excellency 
Mr. Sawada in the Conference on the 5th January last. This is w-hat he 
said on that occasion: 

“The Government of Tndica have no intention of prohibiting the importation of any 
Japanese goods. In the interests of the consumer, they do not wish to place any 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of imports which do not compete directly or indirectly 
with the products of the country.” 

But the new measure affects numerous lines of Continental make, 
which are not directly or indirectly in competition with the products of 
the country, such as heavy woollens, made of shoddy wool which have 
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always been the mainstay of the poorer classes in this country against the 
shivering cold of the north, which have been heavily taxed. The specific 
duty of Ks. 1-2-0 per pound ranges from 125 per cent, to 176 per cent, on 
such cheap goods, making the stuff out of the reach of the poor class of 
consumers. So, to my mind, the one inevitable result of all this would 
be the unnecessary penalisation of the trade of the Continental countries 
with this country. Tn April last year, when the Indian Government gave 
notice to Japan for the abrogation of the Treaty, those Continental countries 
expected that, in future, they would not be treated on the same basis as 
Japan in the matter of their imports to this country, as they were already 
at a great disadvantage owing to the difference in the standard of currencies. 
But this Agreement has now shattered all their hopes and they will have 
to lose most of their trade with this country if there is no modification. 

Sir, so far about the Tndo-Japanesc Agreement. Now, I shall turn 
to the Agreement on behalf of the Bombay Millowners* Association with 
the Lancashire Delegation. Whatever implications the country at large 
might have f)laced (ui the status and nature of tlie British Delegation — 
whether it was really a formal and official delegation or a non-formal and 
non-official one, should not, in the interests of time and economy, be 
raised at this stage, when our Government have already accepted that 
Agreement witlj thc'ir official imprimatur, Lancashire has already been 
enjoying tlie advantage of free entry of raw cotton and a depreciated 
currency, whereas India is handicapped by an import duty on raw cotton, 
machinery and stores. The protection enjoyed by the Indian textile 
industry at present against the imports from Lancashire is 25 per cent. 
But that protection in effect wrorks out at 17^ per cent, when the import 
duties on cotton, stores and machinery which the Indian textile industry 
has to bear are set off. The proposed reduction of duty will doubtless 
enable Tjancashirc to increase her exports to India with the result that 
it will severely affect our cotton mills and handlooms. The consumption 
of Indian cotton by Indian mills has increased from 10,01,203 bales in 
1028-20 to 23,45,078 bales in 1031-32. Any hampering, therefore, of the 
Indian trade by increased imports from Lancashire is bound to affect the 
consumption of Indian cotton with consequent hardships on our agricul- 
turists. It is indeed regrettable that the well-considered and unanimous 
verdict of the Tariff Board, which ch'arly and definitely recommended pro- 
tection against United Kingdom goods for a period of ten years as abso- 
lutely essential for the maintenance and development of the Indian textile 
industry, should be so summarily rejected by Government in the interest 
of the Tjancashire Delegation. 

Then, as rcgarrls the inducements which are offered to this country if 
she becomes a willing party to the Agreement. The bait offered to India 
of having a share in the foreign market will be of no advantage whatso- 
ever, as this country w'ill not be able to sell her goods outside when she 
herself needs projection even for her own markets. Then, there appears 
hardly any prosjK'ct of the increased sale of raw cotton in Great Britain. 
Nothing in the nature of oven a promise has been held out by the British 
Delegation in that way. Thus, even the little interests of the Indian 
cotton growers have not been securc'd as it has been done by the other 
Agreement. I will read out to you. Sir, a few lines from headings 5 and 
6 of the Trade Agreement between the Millowners* Association, !Bombay, 
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and the British Textile Mission, to show how far my reading of the induce- 
ments offered is correct: 

“( 5 ) In so far as the Empire and other overseas markets for piecegoods and yarns 
j,re concerned, it is agreed that any advantages which might be arranged for British 
roods should be extended to Indian goods, and that India, in markets in which she 
las no independent quota, should participate in any quota which might be allocated 
1,0 the United Kingdom. In respect of overseas markets in which Indian mills lack 
established connections, it is agreed that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce should 
ise its good offices to bring about contacts between Indian manufacturers and British 
lOUses which are already established in those markets. 

( 6 ) In regard to raw cotton, the Indian side strongly emphasised the urgent necessity 
3f further efforts being made in the United Kingdom to popularise and promote the 
ISO of the Indian raw material. They welcomed the undertaking that the British 
J'extile Mission would be prepared to recommend effective action being taken and keep 
ihe Indian side regularly in touch with developments. It was further agreed that other 
ivenues of co-operation in this field should bo explored in the interests of the Indian 
jotton grower.** 

Sir, the reason for this guarded language is not far to seek. As an 
entirely unofficial body, they could not have said or urider- 
taken much more than that, lest they might in any way offend 
blie authorities of their Board of Trade. In fact they did not like to 
commit themselves in any way which might go counter to the policy of 
:heir Home Government in such a matter. Thus we see that the two 
Agreements have pleased none, whereas they have antagonised many. 
The objections that have been raised by the Indian textile industry, who 
ire so vitally interested in the matter, cannot be brushed aside quite so 
iiisily. If you do so, you will not only set at naught the recommendations 
)f the Tariff Board who have arrived at their conclusions by a regular and 
systematic study of the whole question, but will also jeopardise the future 
)£ the industry as a whole. It, therefore, behoves the (.Tovernment to 
‘ofer this important matter to a Select Committee of tlui Members of this 
f louse, who will be charged with weighing all the pros and eons of the 
ntuation that have arisen as a result of the agreiuncnts, and if possible, to 
Lake the help of well-known representatives of the Indian textile industry, of 
whom there are available so many in Ihis City, in order to arrive at a solu- 
Lion, which will be acceptable botli to our Indi:in textile industry and to tlie 
,wo Delegations. It will not do, Sir, to force the Indian textile industry 
o anything unacceptable to them and thereby to give them a handle to 
idd to the coini)lications of the political situation, prevailing at the present 
iiomcnt, by setting up a country-wddc agitation against any real or supposed 
ligh-handedness on the part of this Legislature and the (lovernment. 
There are also a lot of complicated details in the Tariff Schedule, which 
vvill need careful scrutiny and deep consideration bi'fore they can be put 
nto operation. The interests of four parties are to be equally borne in 
nind, namely, that of the Indian textile industry, that of the cotton 
growers, that of the consumers and that of the piecegoods dealers in deli- 
)erating on the results of the two Agreements. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
be 14th March, 1934. 
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Wednesday, 14ih March, 1934, 


TJic Assornbly mot in tho Assembly Cliamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Meetings of the LEGisnATivE Assembly and Attendance of Members. 

467. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of days on which the Legislative Assembly sat, and the number 
of days each of the elected Members of the Assembly attended it: 

(i) during the year 1931, 

(ii) during the year 1932, 

(iii) during the year 1933, and 

(iv) during the year 1934? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: The information asked for by 
Ihe TTonourable Member in the first part of his question is as follows: 


Year. 


Number of 
days on which 
the 

Assembly 


sat. 


1931 84 

1932 ' 88 

1933 . ..... I 97 

934 (From 24th January to 14 fh March, 1934) : .33 


As no provision is made under the Indian Legislative Rules or Standing 
Irders of the Legislative Assembly for keeping an attendance register, 
he information asked for in the second part of the question cannot be 
urnished. 


Expenses of the Oaxgrovr European School. 

468. •Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please, refer to 
^Ir. P. R. RaiCs answer to my starred question No. 1162 of the 27th 
November last, and state whether the East Indian Railway pays the 

( 2165 ) A 
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entire expenses of the East Indian Bailway Oakgrove European School 
minus the fees and the United Provinces Government grant, and whether 
it pays only a definite grant to the East Indian Eailway Indiam Schools? 
If so, what is the reason for this discrimination? 

Mr. P. R. Rau; The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative, except that the Government of the United Provinces is i 
understand not now making a grant. As regards the second part, thB 
question is under consideration. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May 1 know the approximate amount 
that is being spent on the Oakgrove School side by side with the amounts 
spent on other railway schools? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I Ihink I gave the information with regard to the 
Oakgrove School some time ago. If my Honourable friend wants the 
further information, I shalj be glad if he would put down a question on 
the point. 

Shortage of Staff in the Money Order Branch of the Calcutta 

General Post Office. 

469. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With referent^e to the reply to part (c) of 
question No. 81, dated the 5th February, 1934, will Government be pleased 
to state whether the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circle, has 
since reviewed the work of the Money Order Branch of the Calcutta General 
Post Office? 

(b) Will Government please also state whether tlie t*wo time-scale 
Supervisors get any special pay or not? j 

(c) With reference to the reply to part (e) of the above mentioned 
question, jxre Government prepared to sanction additional supervisors? if 
not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The review has been taken up 
hut has not yet ])een completed. . 

(b) ^rhe reply is in the negative, but the question as to whether any 
sf)ccial pav should be granted to the holders of these posts and as tr 
wlietber additional supervisory appointments arc required is being examinee 
by the Postmaster General. 

(c) As I have already stated, the question is being examined by tin 
Postmaster General. 

Retirement OF THE Present Postmaster General, Bengal and Assad 

Circle. 

470. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the present Postmastei 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, is going to retire very soon ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state who will be posted there ? 

(c) Is it a fact that for the last several years officers of the Telegrapl 
Engineering Branch have held charge of this circle and most of then 
worked there for a very short period ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state why the Engineering Officer 
are all along posted there as Postmaster General? 
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(e) Ib it a fact that retrenchment on the postal side has been excessive 
and very little retrenchment has been made on the telegraph side? 

(/) Do Government propose to post such an officer as Postmaster 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, who is likely to stay there for some 
.rears and can study the needs of the Circle? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes ; about September, 1934. 

(h) Mr. M. N. Crawford, Officiating Postmaster General, Central Circle. 

(c) A stfitement is laid on the table indicating the officers who held 
charge of the Bengal and Assam Circle since May, 1924, and the duration 
of their charge. 

(d) Does not arise in view of the information furnished in reply to 
part (c) of the question. 

fr) No; retrenchments have been, and are being, made wherever 
feasible in all branches of the Department. 

{f) Government are unable to give any undertaking on the point but the 
desirability of scxairing continuity is always borne in mind when postings 
arc made. 


Postal officers 


Statements 

f A. J. Hughes, CJ.E. 

I 

j R. B. P. N. Bose 

1 A. J. Hughes, C.I.E. 


8-5-24 to 3-1-26. 
4-1-26 to 3-10-20. 


4-10-26 to 16-11-27. 


I.B. U. H. K. Raha, C.I.E. 


17-11-27 to 7-9-28. 


Engineering officers 


TB C. Wronick 

L E. T, doMonte .... 

C. J, E. Clerici, C.l K, (Postal officer) 


Engineering officers 



N. Banerji 
Brokenshaw . 


8-9-28 to 9-12-28. 

10- 12-28 to 10-4-30. 

11- 4-30 to 10-3-31, 

11-3-31 to 13-3-31. 
14-3-31 to 25-3-31. 


Khan Bahadur Syed Niaz 
(Postal (officer). 


r W. D. MacGregor, C.I.E. 


Engineering officei*s 


.j J. X. Mukorji, O.B.E. 


* I^M. L. Pasricha, C.I.E. 


Qutb 26-3-31 to 20-3-32. 

. 21 -3-32 to 7-7-32. 

, . 8-7-32 to 21-33. 

. 3-1-33 to .. 


Stenogbaphers in the Judicial Department in Delhi. 

471. -Maulvi Sayyid Murtuaa Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please lay on the table of the House a statement showing the strength 
of Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan stenographers in the Judicial 
Department in Delhi, together with their various grades and also the class 
of the court to which each of them is attached ? 

(b) If attached to the courts of the Semor Sub-Judge and First Class 
Sub-Judges, are Government aware of the fact that quite apart from the 

A 2 
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question of national economy, no stenographer is giveri to such courts 
in the Punjab except to the courts of the District Judge and a few 
selected Senior Sub- Judges? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: J liave called for the information 
asked for in questions Nos. 471 and 474 and will lay it on the table when 
received. 

i472-473* 

Promotions in the Judicial Department in Delhi. 

]474. ^'Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state which of the two principles, viz., seniority or efficiency, governs 
generally the rules of promotion in the Judicial Department in Delhi? 

(h) Will Government please state if there are any selection appoint- 
ments in the ministerial establishment of the Judicial Department in 
Delhi? 

Quarters eor Inferior Servants in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department at Poona. 

476. *Sardar G. N, Mujumdar: Will Government bo pleased to state: 

(fl) whether, in the Posts and Telegraphs Depai*tnient, residential 
quarters have been built by Government and they have been 
allocated to certain classes of employees; 

{h) whether these quarters are built in accordance with a certain 
standard pi'cscribed for each class of employees and, if so, 
what standard has been fixed for the class of porters and peons 
in the Eailway Mail Service; 

(c) whether the inferior servants in the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 

ment stationed at Poona are given a house-rent allowance of 
Ps. 3 per month; and 

(d) wdiethcr one room for each from the out-houscs, in the compound 

of the old Post Office building at Poona, has been allotted 
as residential quarters to some peons and porters of the Rail- 
way Mail Service in lieu of the house-rent allowance sanctioned 
to them and, if so, what are the dimensions of erich room? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, though only in certain 
places. Orders wore issued on the 3rd December, 1932, regularising the 
position in respect of the grant of available quarters of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department to certain classes of its employees under certain 
conditions. 

(b) Certain standards of accommodation have been laid down for certain 
classes of officials and these are followed as far as practicable. For the 
lower grade staff including postmen the standard provides for a living room 
measuring 144 square feet, a small cook shed and a latrine. 

(o) Yes, when departmental quarters cannot be provided. 


tThese questions were withdrawn by the questioner. 

JFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 471. 
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(d) Yes, in lieu of the house-rent allowance of Rs. 3 a month. Three 
of the rooms measure 12' x 12' each and one room measures 11' 9" x 12'. 
The assessed rent of each room is Es. 3-11-0 a month, approximately.. 


Grant of Money to the Alwar State. 

476. ♦Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that Rs. 25 lakhs have been granted 
to tho Alwar State? 

(6) Has the entire amount been given, or only a portion of it has been 
transferred to the State? If the latter, how mucii? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Yes^ as a loan. 

(h) Rs. 20 laklis have so far been advanced. 

Payment of Single-Payment Sterling Polkies or Iuimims iv 
Instalments from Provident Funds. 

477. ’•'Mr, A. Das (a) How much money from the various Provident 
Funds, Civil and Military, has gone towards payment of single-payment 
sterling policies or the payment of premiums by instalments from each 
Presidency Or Province for tlic last 31 years ended the 30th September. 
1933? 

(h) What is meant in the circular letter F.-20-VI-R.-11/32, dated the 
]3tli November 1933, issued by Mr. W. Christie, Deputy Secretary to the 
Covernment of India, by the words “pure endowment policies”? Do 
they include endowment assurances payable at a specified age or death, 
if earlier? ' 

N. B. — In “Pure Endowment Policies” there is no liability in the 
event of death before maturity. 

(c) Of wliicli Insurance OiTices did with-profit rates come under 
examination, by which the opinion was formed that a return of four per 
cent, is not reached? Was the rebate of income-tax taken into account 
in the calculations? 

(d) What was the reason for the issue of Mr. Christie s circular letter? 
Are Government aware of the pamphlets widely circulated by the late Mr. 
Henderson, I.C.S. (Retired), who belittled Indian and Australian Govern- 
ment Securities and advised the services to take out sterling policies from 
Provident Fund monies? 

(e) Were first policies in the Postal Insurance Fund only allowed up to 
Rs. 4,000, aiid was the amount raised to Rs. 10,000, and recently to 
Rs. 20,000? If so, why has this Government competition taken place? 

(/) Is it a fact that for endowment policies in the Postal Insurance 
Fund the with-profits added are under one per cent, nc., *98, as money 
is only inve'sted in Government Securities at 3J per cent.? Was this 
Postal Insurance Fund taken into the calculations of Mr. Christie? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Full information on all the points 
raised by the Honourable Member is being obtained and will be laid on 
the table in due course. 
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Inspeotobs op Post Opficbs and Head Clerks to Postal Superintendents. 

478. *Mr. D. K. Lajii^ Qbaudlittry: (a) Will Government please stats 
whether it is a fact that before December 1919 the minimum pay of 
Inspectors of Post OfiBces or Head Clerk to Superintendents was Es. 60 
and they had to pass through grades of Bs. 80, Ks. 100, and Bs. 100 — 16(1 
to reach the grade of Bs. 160 — ^200? I 

(h) Is it a fact that after entering into the grade of Bs. 150 — 200, 
the?r names were placed along with officials of general line, i.e., other 
officials of the same grade and they were promoted in the grade of 
Es. 200 — 300 according to seniority in the combined list? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is now one grade of the Inspectors of Post 
Offices or Head Clerk to the Superintendents, viz,, Bs. 160—250? 

(d) Is it a fact that junior officials, some of whom with eight or nine 
years of service, are promoted into the grade and then their names are 
placed in a combined list with the selection grade officials of the same 
grade? 

(p) Is it a fact that in Calcutta officials with 20 years’ or more service 
get promotion in the grade of Bs. 160 — 250 and if so, they cannot compete 
with the Inspectors who are very junior officials? 

(/) Is it a fact that in Calcutta all appointments in the grade of 
Bs. 250 — 350 are now being filled up by the Inspectors of Post Offices 
and in the next ten years not a single official of Calcutta ’will get promotion 
into that grade? 

(g) Is it a fact that before the revision of 1927 two selection grade 
appointments, viz., Bs. 145 — 170 and Bs. 175 — 225 were reserved for 
Calcutta? 

(h) Is it a fact that the above grades have now been raised to the 
grades of Bs. 160 — 250 and Bs. 250 — 350? 

(i) Do Government propose to reserve those two grades for Calcutta, 
so that officials working there may get a fair chance of promotion? If not, 
why not ? 

{j) Is it also a fact that up to the year 1916 all appointments up to 
the grade of Bs. 200 — 300 were reserved for Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a), (b), (g) and (j). Information is 
being collected and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

{(•) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The fact is substantially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(/' The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part (e) of 
Mr. 8. C. Mitra s starred question No. 78 in this House on the 5th Febru- 
ary, 1934. 

(h) No. The grades of Bs. 145 — 170 and Bs. 175 — 225 were raised, to 
the grade of Es. 160 — 250 and the grade of Es. 250 — 350 which was intro- 
duced with effect from the 1st December, 1919, was not altered by the 
revision of 1927. 
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(?) The grade of Ks. 160 — 250 in the Calcutta General Post Oj0&ce group 
s already reserved for officials of that group. As regards the grade of 
[Is. 250—350, the reply is in the negative. This grade is open to all men 
n tlie postal clerical cadre in the Bengal and Assam Postal Circle, and 
jovernment see no reason to make an exception to this rule in favour of 
jhe clerks in the Calcutta General Post Office. 

UN ON Indian Students from joining the University Training Corps 

IN England. 

479. *Mr. S. Gt Jog: (a) Is it not a fact that in the English Universities 
there is an 0. T- G. (Officers Training Corps) on the lines of University 
Training Corps in India? 

(b) Will Government please state whether Indians in England get ad- 
mission into it or not? 

(c) Is it a fact tha't Indian students arc banned from joining the Uni- 
versity Training Corps? If so, why? 

(d) Are Government prepared to get information on this point from 
the High Commissioner and do they propose to ask the High Commis- 
sioner to get the. ban, if any, removed? 

{e) Is it not a fact that some students made complaints in the matter 
bo the High Commissioner? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Tes. 

(h) No. ■ 

(c) Yes, as membership is restricted to British subjects of pure Euro- 
pean descent, 

(d) Government have already represented the matter but without 
success. It is understood that it is the Universities that are opposed to 
the removal of the restriction. 

(o^) Government have no information. 

Representation by a Recognised Labour Union of the Grievances of 
ITS Members to the Agents of State Railways. 

480. * Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government please 
state, whether a Labour Union which has been recognised as such by the 
Railway Board is entitled to represent the grievances of its members to 
the Agents of State Railways ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: So far as I know the question raised by the Honourable 
Member has not previously come up for consideration. His suggestion will 
now be examined. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know what is exactly the question which has 
not been considered? 

I 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Whether a labour union recognised by the Railway 
Board is entitled to represent the grievances of its members to the Agents 
of State Railways. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that the Koyal Commission on 
Indian Labour has recommended that recognised unions should have the 
right to represent to the authorities the grievances of individual members 
of unions? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: So far .as I understand it, the question that my Honour- 
able and gallant friend put is not with regard to labour unions which 
are recognised by individual administrations, but with regard to labour 
unions which represent the employees of more than one railway. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
labour unions registered under the Trade Unions Act have got the right 
to appeal or send representations to Agents of the State-managed Rail- 
ways ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Labour Unions recognised by the railway liavc the right 
of sending representations to the Administrations. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My question was whether a labour union 
registered under the Trade Unions Act has got this right or not. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The mere fact that it is registered under the Trade 
Unions Act does not confer any rights on it. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether the Railway Board or the Government of India in the 
Railway Board recognises the Railwaymen’s Federation as a whole? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They have periodical meetings with the Federation. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Does that ipso facto connote recogni- 
tion? If so, does the Railway Board accept or recognise individual rail- 
way unions who go to form that Federation ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The individual unions are not recognised as such by 
the Railway Board. As a matter of fact, the unions are recognised by 
the Railway Administrations themselves. The Railway Board have not 
accorded formal recognition to any union, but the fact that they meet the 
All-India Bailwaymen’s Federation twice a year may be taken as, for ail 
practical purposes, recognising them. ! 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then, will the Honourable Member 
kindly issue instructions to the Railway Agents to recognise those unions 
that are incorporated in the Railwaymen’s Federation ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir. Government have left it to individual Railway 
Administrations to examine the particulars of every union and to recog- 
nise it or not as it seems fit to them. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: But if the Railway Board recognise 
a Federation consisting of unions, is it the right of any Agent to deny or 
question such recognition? 

The Government of India have decided that this is a 
matter which should be left to the individual Railway Administrations. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government) bo pleased to state whether 
their employees are at liberty to be members of registered trade unions ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: T think, Sir, this question was answered yesterday. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to know today whether Government 
employees are entitled to become members of trade unions which are 

registered. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I suggest, Sir, that the Honourable Member should 
not expect, that every question of his should be answered every day on the 
floor of this House. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will my Honourable friend state to what 
question that reply was given yesterday ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The question was replied to by the Honourable the 
Home Member yesterday. I do not exactly remember the number of the 
question, but it was probably No. 451. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Do I correctly understand the Honourahh' M<‘inhcr 
to say that the Government of India have decided to recognise the labour 
unions, but that they are leaving the Agents of the various Companies free 
to recognise them or not as they like? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They have left it to the Agents of Eailways, whether 
State-managed or Company-managed, to examine the particulars of 
membership, etc., of each union and accord or refuse to accord such 
recognition as seems fit to them. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Have they not themselves examined the particulars 
of these things when they decided to recognise labour unions? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have told the House already. Government hav^ 
not recognised any railway union as such. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that the number of em])loyoes 
directly under the Eailway Board is very few and most of the servants are 
employed under the Agents, is it or is it not a fact that the Eailway Board 
have given the entire power of recognition to the Agents and that they 
have washed their hands of the question of the recognition of the unions ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: My Honourable friend has expressed the reasons quite 
correctly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed: Then, may I know whether they have got the 
right to issue an order that a certain union should not be recognised by 
the Agent, and, if so, under what authority? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It is an academic question, but they have not exercised 
ttint right. 

Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: When my Honourable friend cannot answer a 
question, he avoids giving an answer by saying it is academic, but I 
want to know if it is a fact or not whether they have got the right to 
issue such instructions not to recognise certain unions. 
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Mr. P. E. Bau: I have already told my Honourable friend that they 
have not exercised that right. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it right to say that they issued orders to 
Agents not to recognise certain communal unions? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: That is not an order of the Bailway Board: it is an 
order of the Government of India. 

» 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it that it is the position of the Govern- 
ment that the mere fact of registration will not lead to recognition by 
Government ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: Not necessarily, Sir. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: Arising out of this question, will the 
Honourable Member state whether in the event of an Agent refusing 
recognition of a labour union, the Eailway Board will consider an appeal 
if one is made to them on the matter by a union? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: I do not think the Bail's^ay Board have considered 
that question, and I should like to liave notice of that before giving any 
reply. 


Retrenchment on State Railways. 

481. *Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether or not all temporary subordinates and those with short 
service, were discharged by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway during 
the recent economic campaign? 

(h) Will Government please state whether the same principle was 
applied in the case of officers? 

(o) Will Government please state how many temporary engineers and 
officers were discharged as a measure of retrenchment from all the five 
State Railways? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing, railway by railway, how many of such retrenched temporary 
engineers and officers have been absorbed by the various State Railways 
subsequent to retrenchment and how many have been absorbed in the 
lower gazetted service ? 

Mr. P. B. Eau: (a) and (6). Government have no information but will 
obtain it for the Honourable Member and will lay it on the table in due 
course. 

(c) According to the information available, 43 temporary engineers iu 
all were discharged on the five State-managed Railways. Similar informa- 
tion is not at present available with regard to temporary officers of other 
departments but will be collected and laid on the table in due course. 

(d) From the information available it appears that only one discharged 
temporary officer has been re-appointed but 1 am obtaining precise informa- 
tion as to this. 
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lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oldney: Will the Honourable Member state 
whether it is not a fact that when the lower gazetted service was created, 
tliere existed a certain number of surplus officers in the superior railway 
staff ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I should like to know what my Honourable friend means 
by surplus before attempting to reply to that question. 

Liaut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In the campaign for retrenchment or 
economy, call it what you like, is it or is it not a fact that when the lower 
gazetted service was created, there was a large number of officers surplus 
to requirements ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The lower gazetted service was created, to the best 
of iny recollection, before the economy campaign started. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will you answ'er my question? Is it 
or is it not a fact that at the time when the lower gazetted service was 
created, there was a number of surplus officers? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid my Honourable friend has tmtirely mis- 
understood the word ‘^surplus’': the position was that when the lower 
gazetted sorviee was ereated, it was decided that a certain number of 
posts, which were formerly in the superior service, should be transferred to 
the lower gazetted service, and it was intended to give ('ffoct to this as 
circumstances allowed. Ft was not intended that by this transfer, officers 
actually holding the posts should he discharged and subordinates promoted. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Arising out of that, will the Honour- 
able Member inform this House whctlior or not it is a fact that the policy 
adopttul by the Railway Board in regard to the retrenchment of railway 
)flicials was on the one liand to show their retrenchment and on the other 
hand, instead of getting rid of those officers as they dealt with retrenched 
uibordinates, to demote them by inserting .all such officials into the lower 
?aztdted service, a sorviee which was originally created “essentially", 
U) use the words of the Railway Board ('ircular, for the heuctit of deserving 
subordinates, and thus denying lo them op[)ortunities of CTitering this 
service ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianraukham Chetty) : That ques- 
ion is out of order, because it contains inferences and arguments. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gichiey: Let me ask it in another way. Are 
he Ooverninent of India aware of the fact that by demoting surplus officials 
n the lower gazetted service, instead of retrenching them, they have gone 
ontrary to the very essentials and intentions underlying the formation 
hat service? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: No officers have been demoted and appointed to the 
ewer gazetted service. My Honourable friend is misunderstcanding the 
vholG position. As I have already explained, the position was that it was 
lecided that when vacancies arose, instead of filling those vacancies in 
he superior service, they would be filled by promotion of subordinates to 
he lower gazetted service : there was no question of demoting people from 
he officer's grade to this service. 
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Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: With your permission, Sir, I desire 
on the floor of this House to challent^e the accuracy of that statement, and 
I quote the Kailway Board Circular in support of my statement. Again, 

I ask, is it or is it not a fact that the lower gazetted service is “essentially'' 
a subordinate service? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Mv Honourable friend is quite correct in stating that 
the lower gazeltcd service was intended to he recruited mainly by pro- 
motion from tlie subordinate r«anks. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: At the time the service? was created, 
was there a single Glass T officer in it? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: There were certain members of tlie lo(?al traffic and 
provincial engineering services who were transferred to the lower gazetted 
service when it was formed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it or is it not a fact that, when the 
Secretary of State ordered the abolition of the local traffic servit't? and 
provincial engineering s('rvice in or about 1914, it consisted of the promoted 
subordinates and no Class I officers were in these services? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend is quite incorrect. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: On the floor of this lloiiso: T challenge 
the aecunny of that statement. I say that these services were intended 
for and manned only by promoted subordinates. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I know of many people who were appointed direct to 
the local traffic service. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether it is not a fact that some superior 
officers were demoted by way of retrenchment and were absorbed in this 
lower gazetted service? I want an answer to that question. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have already answered that question, but I shall 
repeat the answer. The position is that no officer was demoted: but certain 
officers were retained against vacancies left unfilled in the cadre fixed for 
the lower gazetted service. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, this is a very serious matter. An Honour- 
able Member has challenged the* statement of the Government on the floor 
of the House, and I think there should be some kind of note from the 
Honourable Member to justify his statement. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I suggest, Sir, that I may claim to know a little bit 
more of this subject than my Honourable friend over there. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I challenge that statement, Sir. I 
would ask fxnother supplementary question. Is it or is it not a fact that 
fifty per cent of the lower gazetted service today consists of demoted 
Class I officers, /.e., officers, who were drawing higher salaries and who 
are now drawing a lower salary, and that only eight per cent of subordinates 
are permanently employed in this service today. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I think. Sir, I must despair of conveying the accurate 
facts to the Honourable Member. As I have already stated, there are no 
officers who arc demoted and appointed to the lower gazetted service. 
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Cftlaiu VMcancica in tlu*. lower gazetlod servi( 3 e, that is, vacancies which 
wo'-ild have existed if the whole scheme had been given offccit to, have 
not been filled, because the number of superior officers is in excess of the 
inimbcr in the final scheme which would be ultimately given cffoc.t to. But 
I thinh, Sir, this is not a subject which can be discussed by means of 
question and answer in this House, and my friend has, T think, tlu' option 
of bringing forward a Resolution in this House. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I would ask the Honourable 
Member, with your permission, for a definite answer to a definite question. 
Is it or is it not a fact that fifty per cent of the personnel of the lower 
gazetted staff today were originally Class J officials or temporary engineers, 
eh'ven in numhor, surplus to requirements? Is this or is this not a fact? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have already given an answer to that question about 
three times, and 1 would ask my Honourable friend to wait till the debates 
arc printed and examine them at leisures. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that at the time when this service 
was constituted, 198 posts were sanctioned for the lower gazetted service 
and 123 posts of the provincial engineering service and the local traffic 
service were abolished? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That, T believe, is correct. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Against, these latter 123 posts, there wi*re 
only 38 permanent incumbents and they were transferred to the lower 
gazetted service or promoted to the superior service, is that a fact? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: My information is that on all th(‘ railways tiiken 
together, there arc at present 58 permanent officers in the lower gazetted 
service and 69 subordinates officiating in the lower gazetted service making 
a total of 127 officers. 

Sir Gowasii Jehangir: Is it not a fact that some of the officers, who 
are retrenched, are Indians holding European qualifications and they have 
now been appointed to the lower gazetted service thus rendering consider- 
able assistance to some of the retrenched officers? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe, Sir, in the 0. T. P. Railway, there arc four 
or five temporary engineers wh(^ have been retained in service, against 
vacancies in the lower gazetted service. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not a fact that the same thing, more or less, has 
happened in the other Departments of the Oovernmont of India that 
rolronchod officers have, as far as possible, been provided in lower posts 
and thus helped them to a certain extent from unemployment ? 

Mr. P. E. Rau: I believe that is fo. I must also add that the only 
alternative to the action taken by the Railway Board was to discharge 
a large number of officers recruited within the last four or five years 
and practically cancel all the efforts of the Railway Department towards 
Indianisation. 
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Sir Cowas|i Jehangii: Will the Honourable Member tell us whether 
Government will continue the policy of employing well qualified Indians 
who have been retrenched in the lower gazetted service? Will they 
continue that policy? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The policy of the Government with regard to the lo\ver 
gazetted service is to recruit that service mainly by promotion from the 
subordinate ranks. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: With your permission, Sir, one more 
supplementary question. Is it a fact that whereas originally the cadre of 
the lower gazetted service was 197, today the cadre is 232 to make room 
for those retrenched officers, or temporary engineers ? If it is a fact, is 
it not an absolute camouflage of your ])olicy of retrenchment ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: My Honourable friend s figures are incorrect as usual. 
The actual number of posts in the lower gazett(*d service at present 
sanctioned is 191. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I have got the figures with me as 
supplied from the Railway Board. The Honourable Member’s figures are 
incorrect. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukbam Glieity): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member should ask the next question. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, T have got the figur(;s from the 
Railway Board, and I can produce them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chettv): Next 
question . 

Discharge of Temporary Engineers on State Railways. 

482. *Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) With reference to the 
assurance given by the Honourable Member in charge of the Railway 
Department in reply to the supplementary questions to question No. 496 
of the 25th February, 1933, will Government please, state the form in 
which the “understanding to renew the contract of temporary Engineers’* 
is embodied in the original agreement? 

(b) In view of this understanding, will Government please state the 
reasons why they discharged many temporary engineers on the various 
State Railways, whose services had been found uniformly satisfactory, 
and why their contracts were not renewed? 

(q) Is it oi fact that only on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway tem- 
porary engineers were absorbed into the lower gazetted service and that 
the other State Railways have not done so? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The question referred to by my Honourable friend 
was Muth regard to recruitment of covenanted officers in the Signal Depart- 
ment of State Railways; it had no bearing on the question of temporary 
engineers. 

(b) The discharge of certain temporary engineers was unfortunately 
necessitated by the curtailment of the construction programme of railway.*?. 
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(c) As I have already stated, a few temporary engineers have been 
retained on the G. I. P., North Western and Burma Kailways against 
vacancies in the lower gazetted service. The question of their further 
retention is under re-examination at present. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: One supplementary question, Sir. 
Is it a fact that whereas, in the G. I. P. Railway, five temporary engineers 
wore discharged and re-engaged in terms of this agreement, temporary 
engineers discharged on other railways such as the E. t. R., North Western 
and E. B. Railways, have not been re-engaged even in the lower gazetted 

service ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend is anticipating a question which 
he is going to ask the day after tomorrow, but I have no objection to give 
him a reply. The position with regard to temporary engineers is that a 
large number were discharged, but it was considered desirable to retain a 
low on account of their qualifications and experience. Some 20 officers 
were specially selected by a Committee of senior Engineers of the different 
State-managed Railways and two Members of the Railway Board, and the 
Railway Administrations were authorised to employ temporary engineers 
in this list against vacancies in lower gazetted service. At y^resent there 
are le.n such on all State-managed Railways, five on the G. I. P., two on 
the North Western Railway and three on the E. I. R. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that the Railway Board 
intimated Railway Agents vide their Circular Letter No. 3931, that 15 of 
those discharged men should be re-employed? Regarding his figures, the 
Honourable Member is, as usual, inaccurate. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir; so far as T am aware, the facts are as I have 
slated. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Will Government continue this policy further and 
re-omy)loy more and more of these retrciiehcd officers in the lower gazetted 
service ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: T do not think, Sir, that Government can promise to 
take more retrenched officers against vacancies in the lower gazetted service. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You have been doing that, is it not so? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: Only in special cases. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Will Government consider the desirability of 
jneveasing siich special cases instcjid of the policy advocated by Sir Henry 
Oidney ? 

Mr. P. R, Ran: That question is under ouv examination at present, 
that is to say, whether the people who have been retained should be further 
retained or not. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Does the Honourable Member realise that there 
is great dissatisfaction amongst the officers who have been retrenched, 
and that it is the duty of the Government to find employment for them as 
soon as possible? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: Government must balance the dissatisfaciion felt by 
these officers against the dissatisfaction felt by the subordinates whom my 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, speaks for. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that of the officers who 
have been insinuated into the lower gazetted service, the majority of them 
are Europeans? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have not got their names before me. I should like to 
have notice of that question. 

OlTFIOEliS OF THE LOWBR GAZETTED SbRVIOB ON StATB RAILWAYS. 

483. ♦Lieut-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government please 
state.: 

(a) whether an officer of the lower gazetted service, officiating or 

permanent, is an official or not; 

(b) whether ho has the right of appeal to the Railway Board in 

regard to supersession, etc.; 

(c) whether a State Railway official, temporary or surplus, who 

has been absorbed into. the lower gazetted service, has a 

right of appeal to the Railway Board; and 

(d) whether a State Railway official, other than a lower gazetted 

service officer, has a right of appeal to the Railway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 1 presume the Honourable Member wants to kno*vv 
whether an officer of the lower gazetted service is considered a gazetted 
officer. If so, the answer is in the affirmative, 

(b) to (d). A permanent gazetted officer has the right of appeal to the 
Railway Board in regard to supersession and certain other matters. Eor 
further particulars, I would refer the Honourable Member to the Railway 
Sevices (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules, contained in Railway 
Board’s Notification No. 3352-E. of 28th April, 1932, copies of wbicli 
are in the liibrary of the House. These rules do not apply to subordinates 
officiating in the lower gazetted service, wlio arc governed by the rules 
applicable to them as subordinates. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Docs the same distinction exist 
between lower gazetted service officers promoted from subordinate ranks, 
permanent or temporary, and officers who are surplus to the staff and 
who are now employed in the lower gazetted service? In other words, 
have those, who were once superior officers, a right of appeal to the Rail- 
way Board, and subordinates, even though temporary, have no such 
right? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: A permanent gazetted officer has a right of appeal 
to the Railway Board under certain conditions. Lower gazetted service 
officers are considered as Class TT Railway service officers. 

r 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: What is the difference between the 
duties of the temporary lower gazetted officers and a permanent lower 
gazetted officer, and why is this difference in the right of appeal to the 
Railway Board. ! 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: The rules provide only for permanent gazetted officers. 
They provide for a right of appeal for a railway servant holding a perma- 
nent gazetted post in a substantive capacity. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: WiJl the Honourable Member answer 
my question? Will he inform this House whether an officer, who was 
surplus to the staff or who has since then been employed in the lower 
gazetted service (not a subordinate), has a right of appeal to' the Eailway 
Board ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: In the first place, I do not recognise that there is any 
surplus officer employed in the lower gazetted service. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: What! Of course you had any 

number of surplus officers at one time. They may not be surplus now. 


IJNSTAJOIED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

One Dr* Bhagat Ram, Homceopath of Simla. 

196i Bhagat Chandi Mai Oola: (a) Are Government aware that a 
Homoeopathic Dispensary has been opened by the Arya Samaj, Gurukul 
Section, Simla, and it is attended by one Dr. Bhagat Ram, Homoeopath, 
for two hours daily? 

(h) Are Government aware that the said Dr. Bhagat Ram is holding 
a permanent appointment as Head Clerk in the Translation Section of 
the General Staff Branch, Army 1 Ecadquarters ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the said doctor is attending patients during 
the office hours? If so, will Government please state whether there is 
not enough work for him in office? 

({/) Will Government be pleased to state whether Dr. Bhagat Ram 
took’ permission of the Head of the Department before he started 
practising homoeopathy and if so whether the Home Di‘partment was duly 
consulted ? ^ 

(e) Are Government aware that Dr, Bhagat Ram is charging fee for 
visiting patients at their residences and that such fees are not even in- 
cluded in lus income for purposes of income-tax? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (n) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) '^i'ho replv to the first portion of the question is in the negative. 
Tile second portion docs not arise. 

(d) Mr. Bhagat Ram did not apply for permission, because he practises 
out of office hours as an act of charity. 

(fi) Government are informed that he charges no fees. 

Interpretation of Army Pension Regulations. 

196. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to mention the 
particular section of the Indian Army Act, or of any other enactment, under 
which the Army Department and the Adjutant General in India discharge 

B 
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tha two-fold function, i.e., (i) of composing the Pension Regulations and 
(ii) of interpreting them? 

(6) Is it not a fact that the function of interpreting the rules is restricted 
to the Audit Offices, vide paragraph 4 of the Financial Regulations for the 
Army in India, whiclj says that “in applying these rules audit officers 
may assume that all tlie provisions of Civil 'Service Regulations, the 
Army Regulations, India, Fundamental Rules and any other authorised 
code have received the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, in 
all cases in which tliat saiudion is necessary. They may therefore admit 
without- requiring the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, am 
pensions, acting allowances or other allowances, wliich are admissible under 
the rules of tliosc (‘odes”? 

(c) Is this function of the Audit Officers mentioned in (6) above being 
shared, or monopolised by the two offices mentioned in (a) above? If so, 
from what date anti under wliat orders? Will Government please lay a 
copy of those orders on the table? 

Mr. R. F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable jMember 
appears to he labouring under a misapprehension. The Pension Regu- 
lations are issued with the authority of the Government of India with 
whom rests the ultimate responsibility for interpreting them. The para- 
graph of Financial Regulations quoted in the question does not, as the 
Honourable Member implies, delegate* to audit offi(*t‘rs a mono])oly hi the 
matter of interpreting these regulations. It merely authorises them in 
the coin so of llieir duties to a^ssiime that the provisions contained in cer- 
tain codes have received the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
in all cases in which that sanction is necessary. 


f ‘ 

Dlsability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

197. Mr, S. G, Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of letter of the Audit Officers, and of the concurrence by the 
Govoi’nmcnt of India thereto, deciding the point that disability contracted 
on field and foreign service in Regimental .\iatcljes, convened under autho- 
rity is not covered either under the J[915 rules or under 1922 rules and 
that the participation in such matches did not constitute “military 
service”, as it does now, after the issue of India Army Order 945 of 
1924? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Army Department, Government of India, vide 
their letter No. B./19835-I(A.G.14), dated 24th January, 1934, have con- 
curred in with the views of Headquarters, Southern Command, stating that 
a disability contracted on field or foreign service, in Regimental Matches, 
during the War, is excluded from the domain of Recommendation No. V 
of the War Pensions Committee laying down “applicants for Great War 
disability pension should get the general benefit of the 1922 rules, and 
their claims should be dealt with under those rules, but Government 
should accept the presumption that all diaabiliiies contracted on field or 
foreign service during the TFar, were, in fact, ‘attributable to military 
service*, unless there is sufficient evidence clearlv to rebut such a presump- 
tion**? 
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(c) What disabilities do Government contemplate to regard as “pri- 
vilege , so as to be not affected by the phrase “all disabilities contracted 
uii field foreign service .... occurring in tlie ilecornmendation and 
accepted by the Government? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: The question is being examined and a reply 
will be laid on the table as soon as possible. 

Fixation of Seniority in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

108. Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to part (a) of unstarred ques- 
tion No. 31^0 asked by Lt. Nawab Muhainmad Ibrahim Ali Klian on the 
:>0th I)e('.cmber, regarding fixation of seniority in the Government 

ol' India Press, N(;'\v Dellii, will Government be pleased to state whether 
rule '27 of tlu^ Pn^ss Hand Hook is followed in testing the qualifications 
i){ a readei- when promoting them to higher grades? If not, why is the 
v^.-iid rule kept in tlm i'rcss lle.nd Pook? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Pnlc 27 leaves it open to the 
.\l;ina;jer tri liold a ii he considers it nccessar\ . In promoting a reader 
from a lower to a higher grade his capacity can be tested without any 
cxfimination ; but siudi an examination may be held where there is a 
(loll 1)1 as to the profieiem'V of the eandidate. 

Readers in the Government of India Press. New Delhi. 

199. Mr. S. G. Jog: With nderiMico to unstarred question No. 370 
jished bv Mr. S. G. Jog on the 22nd December, 1033, regarding readers 
in tiu' (lovernnKMit of India Press, New Delhi, will Government be 
|)l(‘ased to state, ‘whieh are the gradi'S of senior readers in the five grades 
nf K'aders in the Govc'rmnont of India Press, New Delhi, and whether 
those are ai-cording to Press Hand Book? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is no grade of senior readers 
in the New Dellii Press, 

AIiLEOED PUErONDERANCE OF BENGALIS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF InDIA 

Press, New Delhi. 

200. Mr, S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to unstarred question No. 356 
Jisk(‘d hy Lt. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan regarding alleged pre- 
])onderance of Bengalis in certain branches of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, will Govc'vnmont he pleased to sta.te whetlier vacaneieS 
\\hu‘h occur in the Departments of the Central Government are filled by 
persons from all provinces or a particular province? 

(h) Will Government be also pleased to slate whether the G<wornmont of 
India Press, New Dcdlii, is under the Provincial Government or Central 
fk'\ eminent? If under Proviiicuil Government are the persons from Delhi 
Province debarred from the services? If so, why? If under Central 
Government whv the preponderance of only Bengali community is 
allowed? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to point out any rules in support of 
j'lieli preponderance of one community in the Department of Central 
Government as in tlie Government of India Press, New Delhi? 
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(d) If the answer to the last part of (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what steps they propose to take to regulate 
future recruitment so that men of one class or community do not pre- 
ponderate in Government of India Press, New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Vacancies are not filled on a 
provincial basis. , 

(b) The Press belongs to the Government of India. The second part 
docs not arise. The answer to the last part is that recruitment is not 
restricted to persons from any particular province. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise. 


Quarters allotted to the Employees of the Government of India 

Press, Simla. 

201. Mr. S. O. Jog: With reference to unstarred question No. 378, 
dated the 22nd Deecmher, 1933, will Government please state the number 
of Ooverniuent (flerks* quarters allotted to the employees of the Govern- 
ment of India Press, Simla, dnVwing less than Ps. 60 per mensem and 
drawini' above Ps. fiO per mensem, separately? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Five quarters are allotted to men 
drawintr loss tlian Rs. 60 per mensem, one to a man drawing Ps. 60 per 
mensem and 15 to men drawing more than Ps. 60 per mensem. 


Restrictions imposed on the Employees of the Government of India 
Press, Simla, to see the Doctors in Hospitals. 

202. Mr. S. G. Jog: With reference to unstarred question No. 380, 
dated the 22nd December, 1033, will Oovernment please state if it is a fact 
that the employees of the Government of India Secretariat and Army 
Headquarters are permitted to see the doctors in the hospital without any 
letter of authority? If so, will Government please state how the said 
doctors identify them whetlicr they are employees of the Government of 
India or not? 

I 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai: The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The 
doctors ure npparently satisfied that there is no false personation. 

Hours in the Government of India Press, Simla. 

203. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to unstarred question No. 381, 
answered on the 22iid Dc^oember, 1933, will Government please state if it is 
a fact that according to the Hand Book of the Government of India Presses 
(page 2. fifth line from bottom), the Government of India. Press, Simla, 
is situated at a distance of about two miles away from the town in the 
site of Tutikandi? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the Calcutta and New Delhi Presses fiitcoa 
minutes of grace time and six lates during each month are allowed? If 
so, will Government please state whether they are in their respective 
Municipal limits or not? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in the Simla Press only ten minutes of grace 

time and five lates during each month are permissible? (Hand Book page 
27 and paragraph 28). ! 
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((?) If the replies to parts (b) and (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state the reasons for this differential treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) This is stated in the handbook, 
but the Press is within municipal limits. 

(b) and (c). The facts are as stated. 

(d) The point has already been noticed and tlic rules are being 

revised. 


Casual Leave admissible to the Employees of the Government of 

India Presses. 

204. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that according to Hand Book Eules 

(J^igc 32 and paragraph 34) ton days’ casual leave is admissible to the 
Simla and Delhi Government of India Presses employees? 

(h) Is it also a fact that under the same rules employees of the Cal- 
(Miita and Alii^arli Presses are entitled to 15 and 12 days" casual leave, 
respectively ? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (h) be in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to state the reasons for this differential treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (h). Yes. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 7th April, 103B, to part (a) of starred question No. 1154, 
asked by Maulvi S'ayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 

Creation of certain Appointments in the Government of India Press, 

Simla. 

206. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that in the Government of India 

Press, Simla, there is no acv'oimtaut, assistant accountant and head com- 
putor and estiinater? 

(b) Is it a fact that in other Government of India Presses the said 
appointments are on their establishments? 

(c) Is it also a fact that according to the Hand Book of the Presses 
the following duties are to be performed by the incumbents of the said 
posts ; 


(1) Preparation of Establishment Pay Bills. 

(2) Preparation of Absentee statement. 

(3) Preparation of llevised and Supplementary Absentee statement. 

(4) Preparation of statement No. II. 

(5) To prepare Estimates and to M^ork out Cost of Production for 

the various Departments. 

(6) To prepare , weekly and monthly returns to the C. P. 0. 

(7) To prepare monthly statement of debit to be raised against 

various Departments and supply the same to the Accountant 
General, Central Revenues and the Controller. 

(8) To prepare bills for the work done on cash payments? 
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(d) Is it also a fact that all the above noted duties in the Government 
of India Press, Simla, are carried out by the computing staff in addition 
to their legitimate duties without any remuneration? 

(p) If the answer to part (d) bo in the affirmative, will Oovernnient 
please state if they are aware that the computing staff are so much over- 
buidened with the work that some of them have to stay late in the 
evening, some of them have to come early in the morning and some of 
them liave to work in tiffin time? 

(/) If the roplit^s to above paHs bo in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment })ropose to accord their sanction for the creation of the said ap- 
pointments? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (h). There are no appoint- 
ments with till' designations stated in the Government of India Ih-ess. 
Simla. Till' elrrks in tliat Pre«s arc required to pi rforni various elasscs 
of duties. Tliire aiv' separate posts of account ant in tlie other throo 
Presses. The ])osl, of TToad Couipulor exists in the Calcutta and New 
Delhi Pri ss(\s and that of the Estimaier only in the Calcutta Pre<s. 

(r) Yes, except that the Ccntr.al Printing Oniee does not exist now as 
<a ^ejiarati* entity. 

(d) No; th(‘v ari' enrrii'd out hy thi' elerioal staff; computing is a iiart 
of tlieir duties 

(.'M and if). Do not arise. 


STA'rKMKVrS [.AID OX TPIK TAGOE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Eimmee iMembir) ; Sir, I la\ on 
the table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 210 
ashed bv Ilaji Ohaudhurv Sruliainmad Ismail Khan on the 21st Kebruar'-. 

v.m 

\ 

Absexi’k ok Muslim I^'mploykks of thk Office of the Deputy Account- 
AXT General, Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, ox the Id Day. 

*210. {fi) (/). Vos. As the 17th et* January. 1934, was laJ a lioliday (the holidays 
hoiriir flip ]8tli and lOlh). those amora^ the .Muharnniadan einjdovees who ahsentcfl 
thenisolve.s without report or previfiu.^ j)ernii.ssiou were asked tn explain. 

{il) No. 

(iii) N'f). The late attendance was e\iusc‘d atf a matter of cousse. 

(/') Iiifornjatioii with ivcjard to all other offices is not readily availal)Ie. 'I'lic 
action taken liy the Deputy Accountant -(leneral. Posts and J^degraphs, was ajiain.'l 
an infriniTeinent of office discipline and Oovernnient do not, therefore, consider tli:it 
it was irregular. 

Does not arise. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (^Member for Indusiries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the table; 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on tlie 2Brd August, 1933; 
and 1 

(ii) the information promised in rejily to part (b) of starred ques- 

tion No. 1391 asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 
12th December, 1933. 
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Telephone Connection of India with London, etc. 


Rs. 

*30. Estimated annual cast incurred by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in connection with the provision of the overseas 
wireless telephone service, including interest, depreciation and 
operating costs and making full allowance for the cost of 
existing staff and plant utilised ... ... ... 16,000. 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department’s share of the annual 
revenue, estimated on the basis of the earnings for the first 
seven months during which the service has been open ... 17,000 


Estimated fnolit per annum ... 1,000 


On a commercial system of accounting, there will thus be a .small estimated profit, 
allowance being made for the fact that the service is a now one to wliieh the yniblic 
have yet to bceome fully accustomed. The estimated working charges include allow- 
ance for exi.sting staff and charges for lines which are jointly used for the overseas 
service the full cost of which would otherwise have to be borne by other Branches 
of the Posts and ’IVIegraphs Department. 

\ 


Pay.ment of the Late Fee Cii.vuciEs in ukspkct of \Veatiieu Telegrams 

TO THE Tele(;uapiiists. 

*1391. It is reported l)y the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Gircle, that there were no cases of payment of late fees on weather messages 
to the staff of the New Delhi t\'ntral Telegraph Ofiiee during the last summer months. 
Tt lias also been a.scerlaiiied that < nly ( igbt ufRces in other parts of India paid late 
fees on weather messfiges without the amounts having })rcviously been passed hy the 
Meteorological Department: it is iiiiprohahle, however, that the Po.sts and Telegraphs 
Department will incur any lo.ss on this account as in some of the cases the amounts 
have already lunm realised an<l in accordance with normal procedure sle])s are being 
taken to obtiiii the balance from llie Meteorological Department. 


Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham (Army Socrotary): Sir, I lay on tlic tai'»!e; 

(/) the information promised in reply to iinslarrod question 
Xo. 325 asked by Air. S. G. Jog on the i ltli JJreember, 1933; 

(n) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 329 asked by Mr. S. G. dog on I lie 14tli Deeember, 
1933; and 

(m) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 99 asked by Air. S. G. Jog on tlie 2()th February, 1934. 

Grant of Disability Pexsion to certai.n Pkbsons invalided 
nriiiNi; ttik Great War. 

325. (n) Not previously. 

{f>) No. 

(c) No. It is obvious that all relevant documents, whatever their date, must be 
taken into considciTition in deciding an appeal. For instance, recommendation V, 
itself says that Government should accept a certain presumption unless there it 
iuffeient evidence to rebut it. Previous decisions given on the strength of previoue 
Medical Boards may clearly constitute such evidence in certain cases. 

(rl) Docs not arise. 

(e) The disability in question was Asthma and a medical board held in 1916, had 
lome to the conclusion that the man was a chronic sufferer from this disease, that it 
lad been contracted on Field Service, and that it was not aggravated by such 

service. This opinion was confirmed hy a subsequent medical hoard held in 1929. 
hhe proceedings of these boards clearly provided sufficient evidence to rebut the 
^resumption that the disability was “contracted on field or foreign service during the 
; the whole case had been most exhaustively examined before the War Pensioni 
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Committee took place; and no new facts of any kind have been brought to light 
which would warrant a reconsideration of the case in the light of the recommendations 
^ that Committee — see, especially Note (ii) to the orders on Becemmendation XXI. 
The appeal was therefore rightly rejected in accordance with the penultimate sentence 
of the orders on Recommendation XXI. 

Grant of DiSABiLiTy Pension to certain persons invaijIded during the 

Great War. 

329. (a) Not before this question was asked. 

(b) The orders on Recommendations No. VT and VIT are certainly intended to 
®PPly to claims already disposed of by the Government of India, provided that 
representations with regard to such claims comply with the orders on Recommendation 
No. XXL 

(c) and (d). There is nothing to .show that the petitioner in the case did prove 
that “spec;ial reasons existed why arrears should be granted for a longer period than 
that actually allowed”, as required by note (Hi) to the orders on Recommendation 
No. XXT. In the absence of such reasons, the Deputy Controller was justified in 
rejecting the claim, but in order that the position may be quite clear to that authority 
a copy of this Question and Answer will be sent to him. 

Pecommenda'iions of the War Pensions Committee, 

99. Pneumonia cases, like all other disability cases, are considered on their merits. 
There is no hard and fa.st rule that Pneumonia ivS never to be regarded as attributable 
to military service. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, 1 lay on the table the 
information proiniserl in reply to starred question No. 264 asked by Seth 
Haji Abdoola Haroon regarding the arrest of Mir Abdul Aziz Khan Kurd, 
and Abdul Sninad Khan Acbakzai. 

Arrest of !Mir Abdul Aziz Khan Kurd and Khan AbSdul Samad Khan 

Achakzai. 

*264. (r) Mir Abdul Aziz Kurd was arrested and tried by the Kalat State Jirga 
for interference in the administration of that. State. Abdul Samad Khan was 
arrested for the purpose of an enquiry under section 40 Frontier Crimes Regulation, 
a report having been made that he was di.sscminating sedition. As the result of this 
enquiry sanction hjis been applied for and given to his trial under section 124(/f) 
Indian Penal Code. 

(b) Abdul Aziz Kurd has already been tried by the Kalat State Jirga while Abdul 
Samad Khan will, as an Achakzai tribesman, be put before a local Jirga in Pishin in 
accordance with the established law and procedure of Baluchistan. Pleaders are not 
permitted to appear before Jirgas in Baluchistan. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways); Sir, I lav on the 
table ; 

(i) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 

No. 186 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 5th April, 
1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to part (b) of starred ques- 
tion No. 76 asked by Mr. G. Morgan on tlie 5th February, 
1934; * 

(Hi) the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 30 asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th 
February, 1934; and | 

(iv) the information jjromised in I'eply to starred question No. 252 
^ asked by Mr. S. G. ‘Jog on the 24th February, 1934. 
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Inadequate Bepresbntation of Muslims in the Personnel Branches of 
CERTAIN Offices of the North Western Bailway. 

186. (^) Jind (c) . The Agent, North Western Railway, reports that he had already 
.vent copies of the speeches referred to to the Divisional Superintendents and other 
officers concerned for guidance. 

(ft) There is no information in the Agent's office to show whether applications had 
ficcn made by Muslim employees for transfer to the Personnel Branch. If any such 
applications were made they would be considered on their merits. 


Purchase op Coal by State Bailways. 

*76. Messrs Agabcg Brothers, Balmor Lawrie and Company. Ku.sunda-Nyadeo 
(^olliery Company and Industry Colliery Company, whose tenders"^ for the supply of 
coal to State Railways were accepted for the year 1932-33. were in arrears with their 
.supplies at the end of March, 1933. These arrears accrued owing to the inability of 
the East Indian and Norlh Western Railways to lalce the full contracted quantity 
within the contract period. 

Similar particulars for the 1933-34 contracts cannot he furnished, until the end of 
the contract period, viz., 31st March, 1934. I shall lay a further statement regarding 
this on the table later. 


Rules governing the Promotion of the Staff on the East Indian 

Bailway. 

30. Agent East Indian Railway reports : 

“(f) Employees who had become surplus in their regular line of employment as the 
result of the eo.onomy campaign might in some instances have been found suitable 
em])loymenH in another sphcro.s of ^Yo^k as an alternative to being discharged. They 
would in that case he eligible for promotion according to the grades in the new 
sphere to which they were appointed. 

(fV) Employees filling po.sts in an e.stablishment which is leorgani.sed are normally 
faced with the prospect of being discharged unless they are .suitable and can be 
accommodated in posts in the rcorgani.sed establishment. The avenue of promotion 
wliich c.xisted in the e.stahli.shment that has been replaced automatically disappears and 
the employees retained in the new establishment are eligible for promotion in the 
ordinary course within the revised organisation. 

(f/'f) Employees who are selected ff»r posts outside their regular line of . advancement 
usually derive a benefit in the shape of hettesr pay and prospects than tho.“e available 
to them in their ordinary line. If such betterment is not ultimately reali.sed the case 
would he treated on its merits.” 


Closing of the Iron Bridge over the Bamganga Biver ne.ar 

Mora DA BAD. 

^252. (rt) 1 am informed that the Ramganga Bridge is closed to road traffic when- 
ever repairs become necessary either to the roadway or the bridge, but this is done 
ciily after a bridge of boats has been constructed in the vicinity and due notice has 
been given to the public. 

(ft) A bridge of boats is constructed regularly every year by a contractor, who 
fcciiros the contract from the Public Worksf Department. 

(^) The contractor charges a toll from all kinds of traffic using the bridge of boats, 
<‘ven when the railway bridge is open to road traffic. 

(d) No. 

(fi) No royalty is paid to the railway. > 

(/) No. 

((/) The Honourable Member is under a nnsappreheusioti in assuming that any 
<^mployee of the railway has anything to do with this. 



THE ISHIAN TARIFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL. 


Mr. President (Tlic Honourable Sir Shanmukliani Chetty) : The House 
will now resume consideration of the motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore for referring the Bill to 'Select Committee and tlii‘ 
ani(?ndnient f moved thereon by Mr. B. Das. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowncrs’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Once again I have to j)lead before the House the cause of the textile industry. 
It wa-s four years ago iliat this Assembly first approved of a measure "of 
modest reli('f to the industry after a debate which proved to be one of the 
most memorable in the history of the Legislature. Since tlien a great deal 
of waler has Mown inuh'r the dumna l)]idge. The citadel of free trade has 
been stoi’ined in every country and cobdenism has been swept away by the 
rising tide of economic nationalism. The Act of 1030 was merely intendeH 
to provide a temporary shelter to the industry, and the substantive measure 
of protection was left to be determined by a Tariff lh)ard enquiry. That 
enquiry was held at the proper time, its report was issued a few weeks ago, 
and it is now before the country. Unfortunately for the industry, un- 
fortunat(‘ly for Jndia generally, the plight of the industry has Ix'come I’ven 
worse than that from whicMi the measure of 19110 sought to rescue it. 
Figures have beeii quoted in this House l)y my Honourable friend, Sir 
(uM)rge Schuster, for the f)urpose of showing how the industry has dcvelop(‘d 
and expanrled. d'hat inav he, hut production last year has shown a sub- 
stantial decline, a decline of. I Ibink, as many as 250 million yards; but 
I do nut lay Jinicli stress on those figures which in my opinion do not tell 
l)V any nutans the whole tale. A much bettor index ’of the ]n*ospcrily or 
otherwise of the industry is to ho furnished by the g(‘neral price l(‘vel, and 
as my Honourable friend, the Commerce MeuTiber, bas r('])e:itedly pointed 
out, as he pointed out also yesterday, tin' pricers realised by the inanii- 
facUirer are even lower than in the days when pn’oteclion was of an 
absolutely negligible character. That, 1 admit, is i)artly due to the depres- 
sion which has overtaken the world, but it is also in my opinion very 
largely due to foreign eoin]K.'titioii. 

Now, Sir, that being the case and with these figures before us, 1 cannot 
understand how any Kononrable Member can get np in his seat and ])laco 
lh(‘ consumer’s argument before us. Mr. Maswood Ahmad atttnnpted the 
task yesterday. He said he was a consumer. He hjoks the* part all right. 
(Laughter.) And if there are more such consiunei’s, both gro^^'ers and 
niannfactnrers would he very ha]q)y indeed. (Laugliter.) But, Sir, what 
do his jc’guiiK Ills riadly amount to? lie says in effect: “Never mind 
whether 1 am paying less for iny cloth than I did even before 19130; 1 
am entitled to get my cloth at the cheapest possible rate and I do not want 


*“That the Bill further to amend the Indian I’ariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
(Textile Protection) he referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Bahadiy 
A. Ramaswiuni ATr. FI. P. Mody, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Dr. Ziauddin 

Ahmad, Mr. B. I)a.s, Mr. K. P. Thanipan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Bala 
Rameshwar Piijsad Bagla, Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga I.ye\'> 
Rajta Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Mr, J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 
the Honourable Sir Frank Xoyce, Mr. G. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instructions 
to report within ten days, and that the number of members whose presence shall 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 


t‘‘That. the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
7th July, 1934.” 
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nnv j)roicetion whatever”. That is really tantamount to saying that we 
(If/ not want in this country any industries at all, and that we shall continue 
w, be producers and suppliers of raw materials to the rest of the world. 
What would happen if my Honourable friend's logic were carried a little 
lurlher? Ts my Honourable friend prei)ared to admit Japanese rice and 
Australian wheat into this country in order to benefit the consumer? Sir, 

1 venture' to submit to iny Honourable friends that the consumer’s argu- 
nient can bo pushed too far. All that the House needs is an assurance, 
which has been officially given and can be sup])orted by facts and figures, 
lliat the price of cloth today is even less than what it was when there was 
110 protection of any sort. In this connection I would like to quote the 
testimony of the Tariff Board itself. They say: 

“In the case nf every important class of piccegoods manufactured in India the 
majority of the mills will find it impossible without the aid of protection to realise 
any return on capital or to find adc(piate sums for depreciation and in several cases 
tu meet even the whole of their out of pocket expenses.” 

No\'- Sir, what 1 would like the House to bear in mind is that this 
(‘xaniination by the Tariff Board is based, not upon wbat are labelled as 
iiu'ffieieiit mills, but upon wlijit are described in tlu* Tariff Board’s report 
as mills which are run with a reasonable degree of efficiency. Sir, it is 
uuuuderstaridablo how in the face of all that tlie Tariff Board lias stated, 
Areinber aftt'r McmbcT should get up and repeat the parrot cry of iu- 
efheieiicy. 

iMy ITonoiirablo friend, Air. B. Das, went round and round the subject 
and could only come to one point, iiaiiudy, the inellieieiuiy of the mill- 
owners in the Bombay “Island”. I do not know whether thi‘ term 
“Island” was int(‘nded as a sort of reproaeli. 'riiere is a small Island some- 
wlu‘re wbi(di rules the world, and Ihnnbay is not ashamed of being an 
island. (Hear, hear.) Tin* other day 1 naid the ease of a man who wiuit 
through life with only one set of clothes, pnjbjibly lu* was a Scotsman. 
(Laugliter.) Aly Honourable friend, Air. Das, is mucdi too popular a figure 
in society to allow him to have only one set of clothes, hut 1 do fo'd tliat 
lie is ct'rlainly going through life with only oiu' si*l of ideas. (Laughter.) 
He cannot get away from the Bombay millowiu*rs and their inefficiency. 
You lijvvc only to 0 ])en the s])eeeli wliieli he made in VXk) to realise what a 
paraphrase hi' has plaeial bi'fore us yesterday. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Xon-Mulianmiadan): (finite a different 
spi'i'ch I made. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I challenge Air. Das, I challenge e\ei’v single Alemher 
ot this House, I ehalleiige every single member of the public to prove by 
facts and figures that the industry as a whole is run inefficiently. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Is it Bombay? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Bombay knows it:s busire'^s just as well as any otlieis. 

Aly Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, put the whole case very 
correctly and very fairly. 1 entirely agree with his jircseutation of this 
I)ariicular point. We do not say that we are the most efficient people in 
the world. We do not say that wo have carried out every single reconi- 
rnendation which has been made to us by the Noyce Committee. Wo do 
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not say that improvements in equipment and in organisation have been 
carried out to the utmost limits possible. All that we say is that at a time 
of unexampled difficulty we have done our best, and from the Report of 
the Tariff Board one can see that that best is good enough. Do not forget, 
Sir, that}, before the Tariff Board, evidence was led by a most clamant 
association. I do not criticise that association; it is doing good work. It 
put up a most formidable indictment befr.re the Tariff Board, attacking 
every single phase of the managing agene> system, and, in spite of that, 
the Tariff Board after investigation have come to the conclusions which are 
to be found in their Hepovt. Sir, the managing agency system came in, 
because of the peculiar conditions of India. Industry in India was un- 
developed. Capital was shy. The managing agent came forward, supplied 
the enterprise, the energy and the capital. He pioneered many enter- 
prises; he financed them, and he goes on financing them today. Tluit, Sir, 
is sufficient justification of the managing agency system, and it is a curious 
circumstance that even when new industries are growing u]), like the 
sugar industry, they are unable to do without the managing agency system. 
From the figures supplied to the Tariff Board, I pointed out, taking the 
ease of Bombay, that during the last five years the average commission 
drawn by a* managing agent per month did not amount to more than 
Rs. 2,500. I would like to know whether you can got a Managing Director 
for that amount who would be worth his salt. This talk of fat commissions 
drawn by managing agents is a pure myth. Unhappily for Bombay, not 
only are the commissions very modest, but several managing agents, out 
of their own pockets, have dropped enormous sums of money. 

Sir, I cannot possibly understand why there is all this hostility to 
Bombay amidst a certain section of this House, amidst a certain section 
of the public. Is it because Bombay's purse strings are always opened for 
every good cause ? Is it because Bombay liiiows how to spend money even 
more than she knows how to make it ? Is it because Bombay has produced 
some of the greatest sons of this country, whoso contributions to the nation- 
al cause in every sphere of national activity, political, social and economic, 
have been very solid ? Sir, it pained me to read yesterday the report of a 
meeting which was held in Bengal to jiroiest against certain things which 
are being said in Bombay over the budget propos.ils of my Honourable 
friend, the FinJinec Member. I would tell my friends from Bengal that 
this ciiarge of Bombay having exploited the Swadeshi movement is based 
on an entire misconception. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It is certainly nothing of the kind if mere emphasis 
is going to make it so. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: You will hear the facts. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I am a man for facts. T will answer my friend pre- 
sently. I cannot understand why he should take exception to my remarks. 
[ was not criticising Bengal. I was not condemning Bengal. All I was 
saying was that this charge of having exploited the Swadeshi movement is 
baced on a misconception, and I repeat that. 

Mr. K. d. Neogy: That is what I dispute. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: After all, the law of supply and demand will always 
i)ievail, but to say that we in Bombay, and 1 am now talking of the City 
of Bombay, exploited Bengal is a misconception. Fov goodness’ sake, if 
you want to lay a charge of exploitation at the door of anybody, do not 
iav it at the door of the Bombay City. 

An Honourable Member: Is it Ahmedabad? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: 1 am not going to sa^^ a word about that. 1 am merely 
pleading for exoneration from the charge so far as my own City is con- 
cerned. 

Sir, the Tariff Board llcport has been issued, but, so far as its main 
recommendations arc concerned, the situation has wliolly cliangc^d. Owing 
to the denunciation of the liido- Japanese Trade Agreomejit, a Japanese 
Delegation came out to this country to try and negotiate with the Govern- 
ijient of India a Trade Agreement in jdace of tlie one which had been 
denounced by the Government. There also came to this country a Lan- 
casliirc Delegation which in many senses arose out of the projected visit 
of the Japanese Delegation. The result of these visits have been two 
TjujIs, first the Indo- J apanese Pact, and secondly, the Indo- Lancashire 
Agreement, that uiiliai>py offspring of mine which has caused me so much 
trouble and worry! 

Now, taking the first, the Indo- Japanese Agreement, I will only say this, 
that it is not much use criticising it at any length in view of the fact lliat 
it is very nearly concluded. It is about as usefui as telling a hair raising 
story to my JLonourublc friend, the Leader of the House. (Laughter.) 

1 have on many occasions, during the last few months, placed the view 
point of the industry before tiu* Government of India on the questions 
arising out of the indo-J apanese Agreement. I iniist say a few words, 
liovvever, on the onl}^ public occasion on whicli it is possible for me to do 
so. [ will say at tlic outset that \\i‘ welcome the Agreement witli Japan. 
We want to live at t)eiVce, not only with Japan, but witli every Power — 
gi*eat or small. The iiuluslralists of tins country want an economic peace 
as mucli as any section of the people, but tlie caveat 1 would lay is that 
any Agreement which may he. entered into must sale.guard essential national 
interests, and I regret to have to say that the textile interests of this country 
have not been adccpiately safeguarded by this Agreement. Take, Sir, 
the main item, the quota of |)iccegoods which has been fixed at a maximum 
of 400 million yards. The unofficial advisers to Government, hailing from 
all parts of India, placed before Government a figure which was much less, 
a figure which they felt was justified from what has happened during the 
last ten years. Their figure was in tlio ncigbbourliootl of 250 million yards. 
Now, Sir, if we were convinced lliat it was essential, in the interests of 
Ihe grower of cotton, that the textile industry sliould be asked to make a 
sacrifice, we certainly would not cavil at the settlement. We would say: 
“Well, if it is really in the interest of the agriculturist that the quota of 
Japanese pieeegoods sliould be fixed at this high figure, we shall not 
object”. But holding as we do tlie opinion that Ja])anese depeiideir*e on 
India for cotton must continue for some years to come at any rate, that 
Japan does not buy Indian cotton out of any motives of philanthropy, but 
because she must, holding that opinion, we feel that a better bargain could 
have been struck in the mailer of Ihe quota of pieeegoods. Now, how was 
this decision of Government inllucncod? By the employment of a weapon 
of a most unfriendly and wanton character — refer to the boycott practised 
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by Japan against the Indian agriculturist during those months in which it 
\’^’as a matter of great importance to the agriculturist, but was of no mo- 
ment whatsoever to Japan. What was the reason for the boycott? What 
was the offence of the Government of India? They felt that, owing to 
the imports of cheap Japanese products, many of the smaller industries 
which have sprung up in this country were threatened with extinction. 
Therefore, they found it necessary to denounce the Anglo-Japanese Trade 
Convention. The answer was a boycott, a inetliod ot coercion unworthy 
of a great nation. 

In this connect i(ai t would like to draw tlie serious attention of the 
Government and of the piiblu* to tiu? way in which Japan is trying to live 
ui) to the spirit of tlie Agreement which has been concluded. Sir, for 
seveial yt'am past an arrangement h.*is (rome> into being by agreement 
l)etwe:n (he Japan Cotton Spinners’ Assoedation and tlie Coiderenco lines 
by which the allocation of freight space is conti’olic^d by a representative of 
the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Ass(x*iation- it worked well all these years. 
VVdiat happened inimediat(dy the boycott was lifted? The Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association took control of the proceedings at the other end, 
upset the whole basis of the arrangement, and, in the rc?sult, allotted an 
overwhelmingly large s])a(*e to the tliree (‘xporting houses in India. Indian 
and British tradc'rs alike, who had bought cotton for shipment to Japan, 
found that they could only gti sfiace for a fraction of the quantity which 
they had contracted to sell, and Japanese boats actually sailed with a lot 
of cargo space avajlable, while* all this cotton w-as w^aiting to be shipped. 
What was the result, apart from the very serious dislocation of the market 
and injury to a larger class of people engaged in the trade? Trices have 
sagg(‘d ; it could not have? been otherw'iso. 1 do not wish to be offensive, 
but 1 am bound to say that the game seems to be to manipulate prices 
to the advantage of the Japanese industrialist and to the great detriment 
of the Indian cotton growler and trader. 

I come to another aspecd of the Tndo- Japanese Agreement, namely, the 
reduction of the duty from 75 per ('cnt lo 50 per cent. What w\as the 
object w’ith wdii(di tin* industry approacdied the Government of India in 
July, 1932, and asked them to raise the duty? Tlie object was not merely 
to cheek the flow' of Japanese imports, but also to raise their price to a 
level which w'ould he remunerative lo the Indian manufacturer. Now, if 
the duty, wdiich w’as for a few^ months 75 ])er cent, is pushed back again 
to 50 per cent, it stands to rcaM)?i that the threat of piice-cntiing w'hich 
existed before would recur. It has always been the claim of the Japanese 
industrialists that they have sold their manufactures at economic rates. 
If that be so, then it would pay them to reduce the prices which w'cre in 
existence a couple of months ago, and wdiich even w'cro not sufficirni for 
the purpose of giving the industry a reasonable margin. 

Mr.. N. M. Joshi: How W’ould it pay them to cut the prices? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: In this connection T w’ould like to tell my Honourable 
friends that the handloom interests are equally affected wn’th the manufac- 
turing interests in securing that the price level should be remunerative. 
The Tariff Board has said : 

“The reports which we have icceived from Directors of Industries throughout^ the 
coimtrsr emphasise the danger to the handloom industry from the severe competition 
of imported piecegoods.” 
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There is one other point about which 1 wish to say a few words and 
that is with regard to the most-favoured-nation treatment clause. I 
would not have any grievance whatsoever about the retention of this clause 
ip the new Agreement were it not for the fact that the (loverurricnt of 
India luivc interpreted it very rigidly in the past, and have not followed the 
(.^uniphi of other (fountrics in repudiating the niost-favonr(‘d-nation clause 
when abnormal circumstances justified that course. France, in 1930, as 
soon as she found that currerurics throughout thr3 world had depreciated, 
iiijmediately by a Presidential degree, gave the go-by to the rnost-favoured- 
iiation clause, and raised the duty against at least a dozen countries. I 
admit, Sir, that the code of honour of the (Government of India is very 
lii-li, l)Ut it is precisely because of that that I say that the rcitentiori of a 
clause of this character is likely to he very prejudicial to Indian interests. 

I am glad that any further depreciation of the \eii has been provided for. 
}3ut, I would very much wish that not only if any further depreciation of 
the yen took place, hut if any other abnormal circtumstances rendering 
inoperative the scale of protection whierh has boon given to the industries 
supervened, the Govcrninent of India would take the necessary action. I 
also wish that the system of specific duties wliich has been applied to grey 
j)io(*egoods should also be applied to other classes, if and wlicii the occa- 
sion arises; otherwise we may find, for example that bleached goods are 
selling elieaper than plain givy goods. I urge my Honourable fiends on 
the Government Benches t(» keep a watchful eyo on the situation; and if 
IIk'.V feel that the interests of the industry rocpiin' the extension of the 
principle of specific, duties, I trust they will take the ne(*essary action. I 
have made lliese critica'sms not in a.ny carping spirit. I nsdise, as f(»w 
r tlicr people in tliis House idealise, t^ocause I saw (juitc a great deal behind 
llic scenes, the diflicultios which my Honourable friends of tlio (govern- 
ment Delegation were confronted with, and I desire to pay a most willing 
tribute to the ability, thoroughness and demotion Mith which they tried to 
safeguard the interests of this country in tlie AgreemeTit (Loud Apjdause.) 
To my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, I desire to pay a special 
tribute; and I can say no move tban this that bis elevation as the first 
Tndi ui to tlic bigb and responsible ofTici' of rommorce 'Membej- lias be #^?2 
lailliantly justified. (lioud and prolonged Cheers.) 

Tliere are two oilier items which I shall deal with as hritdly as I can 

1 ^ Xoox ^ eoriie to Uie subject which is uppermost in my mind 

and wlii(*1i is ]U’ohahly upponnost in the minds of mv Hnnonrablc 
friends also. I will say something about the yarn duties. Tiioy are 
h o [3 ( ' 1 ( ' s s 1 y inadequate. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Cliota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Ariihammadan) : They are very high. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I recognise that Government have gone a little beyond 
the recommendations of the Board in order to help the iiidustry. hut the 
recommendations of the Board w'cre based upon certain misleading data 
ns I shall try to show to the Select (knnmitti'e. They were obsessed by 
what they conceived to he the interests of the handloorn industry. Hy 
Huhrnission is that it cannot possibly be in the interests of the handloorn 
industry that the power industry should find its occupation increasingly 
unr(‘miinerativ‘e and should turn more and more to the production of 
cloth. The last state of the handloorn industry is l)Ounfl to he a great 
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dual worse than the first if such a process was carried on, and if the hanrl- 
loom weaver was iilaccd entirely at the mercy of foreign yarns, ^ly 
Honcurable friend, Mr. Itajii, yesterday in a speech wdiich, I think, we all 
greatly appreciated, spoke up for the interests of the handloom industry, 
and tried to argue that it was being killed by the competition of the power 
industry and also by the protection which that industry was receiving. 
Might I point out to my Honourable friend that there is no otlier country 
in the world which can })rovide the same strange phenomenon which is 
to be witnessed today lua*e, namely, that side*, by side with a rapidly 
growing power industry, the handloom industry also is expanding and 
producing more and more of the requirements of the country? I do not 
think that there is any country in the world where this very happy 
phenomenon can be said to exist. One would have thought that with the 
rapidly expanding production of the industry — it went up by 800 million 
yards in the course of a few years — the handloom Industry should have 
been snuffed out of existence as so many like industries have been snuffed 
out of existence in every industrialised country. That happily is not the 
case, and we find today that side by side with the* growth of the power 
indiistiN , the handloom industry is also advancing. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Pnral) : The percentage is being diminished though the volume is 
inert'asing. 

Mr, H. P. Mody: Now, Sir, what are the recommendations of the repre- 
sentatives of the handloom industry? They arc the people who put up a 
strong figiit for the handloom industry in their capacity as imoffieial advisers 
to Government. They said that tlioy would have no objection to the reten- 
tion of the present duty, that is to say, If annas. They were even willing to 
increase it on all counts up to and including 60 ’s to enable the mill 
indnstrv to compete with China and Japan. Sir, this is the opinion of 
people like my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramakrishiia, wlio put up a strong 
figbt, and with whom I had, in the course of the Simla negotiations, many 
arguineiils. Tlioy have no objection to an adequate duty which safeguards 
tlio industry against the inroads of China and Japan. Arising out of that. 

Is a small point which I would like to place before the House. Our 
agreement with Lancashire in respect of yarn was that the duty should 
be five pci cent, and an anna and a quarter specific on nil counts. Taking 
the view which the Government of India did with regard to counts above 
50 s, they have removed the specific duty and in this one particular ihey 
have departed from ilic recommendations of the Indo- Lancashire Agree- 
ment. In the Select Committee T shall press for the incorporation of this 
specific duty ns against Lancashire. There is one circumstance which I 
might ns well mention in this connection. It is applicable to more things 
than yarn, and that is the impending reduction of the working day to 
nine hours It is going to make things very difficult for the yam industry 
and it is also going to make things difficult for every other section. The 
Fnctori.es Bill was before a Select Committee only a few’ weeks ago, and 
owing to the persuasiveness of my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, 
who piloted that Bill, 1 gave in on that question. I induced my Associa- 
tion to give in also. I have induced also other organisations, representing 
practically 05 per cent of industrial labour in this country, to give up 
their opposition. We have agreed to the 9-hour day, though it is going 
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[O 7 n;»ke things difficult for us. I should have thougltt that my Honour- 
;;blo friend. Mr. Joshi, would be bubbling with entluisiasni and with, 
affection for us after that generous gesture that we made, but, as usual, 
|i(' iiidiil.ged in a tirade against the mill industry, particularly in Bombay, 
ind entered into a philosophic discussion on the rights of labour and 
fjipilal M'hich in Mr. Joshi *s philosophy mean only the rights of labour. 

[ would ask my Honourable friend what he has done for labour. What 
has he done to help Capital on which labour exists? Everyone knows 
that a rationalisation scheme was recommended by an authoritative body 
in 1028. Did labour respond to it in any sense? And if it did not, w’hat 
\V('r' the efforts of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, to induce labour to 
necepfc the sclieme which has both in its own interests as well as in the 
interests of tlui industry? Mr. Joshi did nothing, for the simple reason 
that Mr. Joshi has no time between his peregrinations from Delhi to 
TiOndoii and London to Geneva and Geneva to Simla and back again to 
liondon. These peregrinations, which are provided by an obliging Govern- 
ment, leave Mr. Joshi no time to look into the ordinary problems of 
labour and capital, which seem to be bcncatli his notice. T hope that 
\vl»cn my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, next gets up on his feet, he will 
make a useful eoniribiition, a real contribution, to the problems of the 
industry. 

Anc^ther questiofi which arises is with regard to the artificial silk duty. 
All that T want to say is that it is perfectly true, as my Honourable 
friend has contended, that imports have been reduced in the last few 
months. But the reason is that imports have been reduced all round, 
and that it is just a reflex of the general depression. Otherwise, I eannot 
understand liow it is that the handloom industry, which consumes an 
ononnoiis quantity of artificial silk yarn, suddenly dropped its requirements 
to a very low figure in the course of a year. There is another circumstance. 
I am not at all sure that the published figures are an absolute gospel. 
T am not sure at all that these figures are not coloured by what is happen- 
ing in the Kathiawar States. I promised my Honourable friend, the- 
Finance INTember, a return to the charge which I made the other day. 
T am going to support that charge with more facts and figures. For my 
purpose today, I am only going to toll him of one imiident wliich has 
come to mv notice. A telegram was scut about a week ago to somebody 
from somebody from some place. (Voices: “And to some place.") It 
stated : 

“WHiites,” (that is to say, bleached goods) “cannot .ship March shipments. Could 
we ship to any non-Tndian Ports, say, Baluchistan or Cntch.’* 

T shah deal with Balnchistan and Cuteh and many other places besides, 
wlrm T have an opyiortuuitv to speak on the Finanec Bill, but for the 
time being my object is merely to draw the attention of the Government 
to the circumstance that there is a possibility of stuff getting in which 
rices not find its wav into the Trade Ecturns. It is noteworthy, when 
we are considering the duties on artificial silk goods, that the price level 
of these classes of goods has not risen in spite of the increased duties 
which were imposed against them very recently. The Tariff Board recom- 
i^iend that the duties should be high enough to discourage the import of 
artificial silk goods, the extraordinary cheapness of which is having a 
marked effect on the demand for the finer classes of handloom products. 

is of interest in this connection to know that in Japan the duty on 
particular types of artificial silk piecegoods is as high as 300 per cent, and 
®ven 400 per cent. Sir, there are many other items, hosiery, for instance, 

o 
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in which my sympathies are entirely with my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Eamsay Scott, artificial silk yarn, farina and the like, on all of which J 
will make my submissions to the Select Committee. 

I come now to the Indo-Lancashire Agreement, the much maligned, 
little understood, grossly misrepresented “Mody-Lees Pact'*. What is 
the genesis of this Pact? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non- Muham- 
mad an) : Your visit to Manchester. 

Mr. H. F. Mody: But something came before that. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Sir Ness Wadia*s mission. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What happened was this. L was asked to proceed 
to England in connecition wdth the deliberations of the Eeserve Bank Com- 
mittee. My arrival seemed to have been knowm to a few people there, and 
through the good offices of some mutual friends, wdthin a very few days, 
contact was established between me and some of the loaders "of the Lan- 
cashire industry in London where they had come for the purpose of meeting 
me. This meeting was followed by a great many more with otlier people 
ropr.-.senting the industry, and I also had the opportunity of expounding my 
point of view before tlie larger public in a series of interviews which I 
gave from time to time to the Press, which seemed to be very keenly 
interested in the matter. I had discussions besides, with many people 
connected with the Government. The object of all niy Tiegotiations wa*? 
first of all to establish a better understanding between the two countries 
in the field of the industry which counts for so much in the life of both. 
The activities of the Millowncrs’ Association, Bombay, and myself in 
particular had created a great deal of suspicion and resentment in Lanca- 
shire. Equally also some of the things said in Lancashire had been 
strongly resented by me, T remember now with some amusement that 
wffien a very important person in Lancashire made a provocative speech, 

I gave Reuter an interview which began “Lancashire seems to be in danger 
of losing her head as well as her trade**. This wms the atmosphere which 
existed when I 'svent to England. My object was to try and bring about 
a better understanding, and that better understanding could only come 
about by a free and frank exchange of views, by a proper understanding 
of each other's position and by the realisation of the cardinal fact that 
the industry in India had come to stay, and would pursue its natural develop- 
ment to its utmost limits. There was another matter which had to be 
set right. When I went, 1 found that the stage has been set for discus- 
sions between the Japanese and the British industrialists in London. T 
found that was more or less a fdii accompli, I pointed out to my friends — 

I would ask the House to forgive mo if in talking of these matters I 
sound a personal note, and perhaps sound it a little too often; I cannot 
help it, 1 cannot make the narrative impersonal — tried to convey to my 
friends in England that any attempt on their part to settle with Japan 
or with any other power the problems of the Indian market would 
strongly resented. I do not with to deal with all the difficulties which I 
encountered with the people whom I had to meet; all that I would say 
is that, as a result of dozens of interviews and discussions and the invita- 
tion which was finally extended to me bv Manchester and mv talks with 
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the various organisations in Manchester, it was finally arranged that a 
liipnrtile conference of industrialists should be held in' India. T submit, 
Sir, without claiming anything for myself, but purely because this cir- 
cumstance has received very little notice, it was of some historic import- 
ance that delegations from two such powerf\il countries slunild come to 
tl,is country and seek the hand of friendship of the Indian industrialists 
.and attempt to solve economic problems by mutual adjustments. 
(Cheers.) 

^’he i^vo Delegations arrived; wc started first with the Lancashire Dele- 
oat ion and had a number of meetings. Nothing very definite was decided, 
hut there was one important principle which was decided in oui first con- 
versations, and that was that under present conditions, and I want to 
emphasise the words “under present conditions", the Indian industry 
rf‘(|uires a larger measure of protection against Japan than against Lanca- 
sliiro. That principle was accepted, not only by me, but also by my 
friends from every part of India who were in Bombay, some of whom later 
on broke away from me on other issues. We had a meeting with the Japanese 
Delegation as well, and then we all came to Simla. Our friends from 
Japan did not seem at first to be keen about meeting us, but a series 
of meetings was ultimately brought about. It appeared from the very 
start that our Japanese friends felt that they could get more change out 
of the Government of India than out of us, and so the discussions became 
absolutely unreal and we parted with an exchange of courtesies. (Laughter.) 
Then, Sir, the question of resuming negotiations with Lancashire arose, 
and here most unfortunate differences developed betw^een me and my three 
oilier colleagues who hailed from other parts of India. I did rny very 
host to bring about some sort of agreement, and from one position I went 
to another and tric'd to put bofon' tlu'in various formnlre designed to secure 
llieir acceptance, and when finally I found that no agreement was possible, 
then, during the very last week of the stay of the Lancashire Delegation, 

[ returned to Bombay and put the whole position before my Committee. 
Sir, my Committee, after a very prolonged discussion, accepted my view 
of things .... 

Mr. B, Das: Did they accept uiiaiiiiiiously ? 

Mr. H. P. Hody: Unanimously, and the whole agreement which was 
reached at the committee', meetings was endorsed by the general body of 
members by an overwhelming majority, with, in fact, only one dissentient, 
and that dissentient was one of my colleagues who had disagreed wdth 
me all throughout at Simla. In other words, representatives of every 
centre agreed to endorse the Pact which I had asked my Committee to 
accept. What does this cridorseinent mean? My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, with that cheerful disregard of facts which he usually betrays, 
and which makes him so delightful a speaker, said, “Oh, these are fellows 
who are all more or less on the verge of bankruptcy. Whom do they 
rojnesent? About JO mills in the Bombay Island". Mr. Das could not 
have mifirepresenlcd the position more thoroughly. The facts are that my 
oi^ganisation is the leading organisation in this country, that it represents 
fully 50 per cent, of the spindles and looms in this country, that there is not 
a single centre of the industry which does not owe allegiance to it, and 
fhat the record of work of this Association of an all -India character is one 
which tributes by the score have been paid, not only by Government, 
but by the public all these years. 

c 2 
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Now, Sit, ever since I appended my signature to the Pact, I have not 
ceased to hear about it. I should accordingly like to tell the House whut 
the Pact really means. I am afraid, I have seen very few criticisms which 
seem to show an appreciation of its true meaning. The central feature of 
the Pact is the provision with regard to the duty on piecegoods. So f;ir 
as the yarn and art silk duties are concerned, nobody seems to have 
worried about them at all. If we had agreed to admit thorn duty free, 
some of my critics would not have raised any voice at all. But when it 
came to the question of the duties on piecegoods, then the howl wont up 
from the country that I had sold its interests, that I had sold the industry. 
Now, what is the nature of the Agi*eement recorded on this question ? To 
understand that, it is necessary to go back just a little. In 1930, when 
the first measure of protection was given, the duties against Lancashire 
w’ore 15 per cent., and the duties against Japan and other countries were 
fixed at 20 per cent. I heard some one say that in 1930 the Nationalist 
Party wore trying actually to help the country by reducing the duties. On 
the contrary, what they were trying to do was not to bring down the 20 
per cent, to 15 per cent., but to raise the 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. 


Mr. B. Das: They opposed Imperial Preference. 

Mr. H. P, Mody: I am coming to that presently. Now, this duty of 
15 per cent, was raised by two successive surcharges to 20 per cent, and 
25 per cent. What does the Pact do? The Pact merely says, keep this 
duty at the figure at which it exists today, but if the Government of 
India remove the general surcharge of five per cent, which was imposed in 
October, 1931, then, and then alone, the industry will not raise any objec- 
tion to the equivalent relief being given to Lancashire. Now, what is tho 
measure of that concession? In the first place, it is not I who am malv- 
ing a present of five per cent.; it will be the Government of India wlio 
will remove the surcharge if and when the occasion arises. And tlu*ii, 
too, wliat do we give up? We give up merely the right to talk, the 
riglit to demand from the Government of India that there shall be an 
equivalent protective duty because of the removal of the surcharge. Sir. 

* am leaving it to you to say whether that is a concession which can, by 
any stretch of imagination, be regarded as being in the nature of a com- 
plete surrender of the country’s interests. What does the Tariff Board’s 
own recommendation amount to ? Many of my friends who disagreed 
with me were banking on the supposition that the Tariff Board would not. 
recommend Imperial Preference. But while the same scale of duti('s is 
recommended, the Tariff Board’s own figures are a condemnation of thiit. 
recommendation. I am very sorry to have to say so, because I have th(‘. 
greatest possible respect for the Board and for its very able Chairman. 
If Honourable Members will turn to page 149 of the Eeport, the Tariff 
Board have given figures which carry their own refutation. Lancashire 
grey dhotis of 37 counts selling at 16*85 annas; the approximate Japanese 
cloth of 35J counts is selling at 13*2 annas. Mark the difference in the 
prices of the two products. White nainsooks^ counts of 34 J from Lan- 
cashire, 15*45 annas; counts of 33| from Japan, 12*20 annas. There is 
another little circumstance also to be noted, and that is that the Tariff 
Board’s oto recommendations amount to a differential duty. Befer to pag®* 
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>10 and the summary which they have given. This is what the Tariff 
l 5 o(ird say in paragraph 120; 

“In cloth of medium counts 25s to 40s the specific duties will at first average 
J3j per cent, ad valorem on British goods and considerably more on Japanese goods. 

[t is anticipated that within a year or two the prices of these goods will be determined 
mainly by internal competition .... 

In cloth of counts 40s to 50s the specific duties will represent a general ad valorem 
rate of 26 per cent. ; and in cloth of counts above 50s they will not exceed 20 per 
cent.** 

Now, is the Agreement which we have reached very different in sub- 
dance from what the Tariff Board themselves have supported? While the 
specific duty may be the same against Lancashire as against Japan, its 
incidence on these two classes of goods will be very different. Sir, I 
leave it to you to consider whether an arrangement of this character can 
ho said to be a surrender of the industry’s interests. Now, Sir, who 
approved of this arrangement? People seem to imagine that it was 1 
alone who entered into this arrangement, that it was 1 who forced it 
through. They forget that it received the endorsement of an organisa- 
liou of an all- India character. And, who are the Icadejrs of that organi- 
sation ? Some of thorn are amongst the most successful mill-agents in 
India, men who have grown gre.y in the service of the industry, men who 
fought its battles when many of its present-day critics were not even born, 
i)Y had not emerged out of the nursery. Sir, in this connection permit 
mo also to say that when people charge me with having betrayed the 
industry’s interests, they foreget that I too have fought the battles of the 
industry for many yours, and not without a measure of success, I hope. 
One of" our critics is the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Far be it from 
me to crilicis(‘ that liody oven tliough it passed a resolution against the 
Pact. All that I am trying to do is to point out that this Pact which the 
Indian Moreliants’ (Miamln'r (‘ondonin was not only entered into by one 
■)f its past Presidents, that is to say, myself, w'ho had the privilege of 
being its President in 1928, but it was actively supported, whether before 
nr after, by four other past Presidents, including, if you please, the very 
Ibimder of that body. 

Sir, some of the critics are the very people who fought tooth and nail 
nn the floor of this very House against the five per cent, differential duty 
which came about in 19*30. If their efforts had succeeded, the industry 
would have been extinguished; there would have been no protection to 
he had against Japan, I shall tell you why. j 

The section of the Indian Tariff Act, under which the industry received 
two successive rises of duty, namely, in the first instance to 50 per cent, 
and secondly to 75 per cent., that section is only applicable to cases where 
a differential duty exists. Thor(3 is no other weapon in the armoury of 
the law which would have enabled Government, even if they had been 
convinced that the industry was being driven to extinction, to help it, 
and it is only by the fortuitous circumstance that in 1930 there ^was a 
measure whicli establislied a differential duty tliat made all these increases 
against Japan in later years possible. I ask my friend, Mr. Das, and 
my other friends what would have happened if they had carried their point 
<»f view in 1930. 

Amongst my critics are also those who condemn the Ottawa Pact and 
the part which I took at that time in getting it ratified by this Legisla- 
ture. I have every confidence that the Ottawa Pact is going to justify 
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itself. Already in certain classes of commodities, rice, linseed and otliers, 
enormous expansion has taken place in the United Kingdom market, 
and the time is coming — and the Legislature will soon have an oppor- 
tunity oE seeing it for itself — wlu'ii we shall find that the Ottawa Agree- 
ment has reacted to the benefit of both countries. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kaju, reminded me yesterday that this was not the first time I had 
expressed my belief in Imperial Preference. Most certainly I believe in 
trading arrangements mutually beneficial in character, but my Imj^erial 
Preference is not of the variety practised by the sailor, who, on being 
asked whether ho Jiad a wife in every port, indignantly replied “Ortainly 
not: only ports within the llritish Ihnpire”. In the same way in which 
the Ottawa Pact is justifying itself, I venture to submit that the Indo- 
Lancashire Pact is going to justify itself. Already Lancashire’s takings 
of Indian cotton in this country have been double of what they W(‘rt.‘ 
ill the corresponding period of last year. I have every eoiiQdtnice that, 
within a very few years, if this present atmosphere continues, Lancashire 
will play a very important part as a customer of Indian cotton. Wlioii 
that day arrives, then those who have been subjected to so innch vilifica- 
tion and abuse day in and day out for all these inoiiths, wilt have the 
satisfaction of feeling that it is they, and not their clamant critics, who 
an* the true friends of the agriculturists. 


1 siiall say very little about the political gains which have llowcd in 
my opinion from this Agreement. My friend, Mr. Joshi, lias challenged 
that. I would only like to tell him that my Honourable friend, Mr. 
(jhuznavi, on his return from his labours on the Joint Select Committee, 
gave an interview to the Press in whicii lie gave his own view of what he 
thought* had been accomplished by this Pact. Probably he will, in the 
course of this debate, give expression to his vieAvs at greater length. My 
friend. Sir Phirozc Scllina, another delegate to the Joint Select Commit- 
tee, also gave an mterview in which ho endorsed what rny friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, had .stated. There are oilier members of the Joint Select 


Committee who liave expressed to mo personally their appreciation of the 
change which had been brought about in the mentality of Lancashire; 
and, after all, do not forget that Lancashire counts a gre.at deal in the 
politics of Great Britain, commanding as it does a solid block of 70 
members in the TIoiisc of Commons. I say T shall not deal with this 
aspect of the case, because T know that sonic of mv friends are going to 
deal with it, and T will leave it in their competent hands. All that I 
shall say is that T hope this Agreement, this much abused and much 
maligned Agreement, may be the forerunner of many arrangements of a 
recinmea! character Ixdwcon Groat Britain and India. Our Pact has 
prodded a great opportunity to Great Britain to seek the hand of friendship 
of this country not only in the economic sphere, but also in the political, 
re ymg upon the assurance that there arc ipcoplo in this country who are 
always, ready to approach these problems in a spirit of mutual goodwill, 
prejudices. If England lots go this opportunity, 
mnJ? r” otherthrown the work which began with Ottawa, which was 

, developing, if the right 

spirit lb ipieserved in the counsels of both countries. 

^ T h«ve always 

olaimed that the texhle industry of this ePuntrv is national in eveiv 
sense of the word. The Tariff Board have statc-d “there can be no doubt 
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that the cotton textile industry has an exceptional claim to public sup- 
port in view of the important national interests which it represents"'. 
The industry employs hundreds of housands of pcoiple — altogether a 
million and a half people at least are dependent upon it. Indian capital, 
to the tune of something like 80 crorcs has been sunk in it; and it 
consumes practically half the cotton crop of India. Surely, when I 
plead before this House that this industry is national, that it subserves 
the interests not only of a small body of manufacturers, but also of 
agricultural interests and of every conceivable Indian interest, surely I 
am not pleading in vain. Surely my Honourable friends will realise the 
great, the enormous importance of this industry; I plead with them and 
with the various provinces of India also, who for some reason or other 
have found it necessary to oppose the protection given to this industry, 
on the basis of the national character of the industry, and I say tliat if 
this industry, which is the pioneer of all industries in India, were to be 
blotted out of existence, India will be thrown back a ctniiury and will just 
l)(i for all time a producer and supplier of raw materials. I have said 
enough. I hope none of my Honourable friends will lake amiss am thing 
I liave said on this occasion. 1 liavc put the point of view of the industry 
in perhaps very forcible terms, but it is a subject close to my heart, 
something with wliich I have been intimately connected for many years. 
All that i ask my Honourable friends to do is to view the issue dispassion- 
ately, and wlien they do so, I feel certain of their verdict. (Applause.) 

Mr. Vc Bamakrishna (Madras: Nominated Oflicial) : Mr. President, 
J am glad to be given this opportunity for making my first contribution 
to the debates of this House upon a subject of which I may claim some 
knowledge. As the head of a Provincial Department of Industries and 
more recently as one associated with the Indo- Japanese negotiations to 
represent the intcTcsts of the handloom weaving industry, I have had 
special opportunities for studying the problems dealt with in the Bill now 
before ilio House. The proposals of Government mark a distinct depar- 
ture ill our industrial policy in several respects. In the first place, they 
provide special protection for the w’oakor section of tlio Indian textile 
industry, tlie liandloom weaving industry, by way of grants-in-aid. In 
tlie second place, they provide pirolectiou for an essentially agiicultural 
and cottage industry like sericulture. It may be mentioned here that 
sericulture is more an industry of the Indian States than of British 
India. In the third place, they set the seal of approval upon the trade 
negotiations entered into between the representatives of Lancashire and 
of India. And, lastly, they give partial effect to the Trade Agreement 
negotiated on the soil of this country between the representatives of 
Japan and of India, a fact which ought to appeal greatly to Honourable 
Members in all p-arts of this House. 

In dealing wdth our industrial problems and framing our economic 
policies, I venture to submit that certain conditions peculiar, to our 
country have to be borne in mind. Honourable Members are no doubt 
aware of those conditions, but I venture to I'cmind them of tlioso, because 
they have an intimate bearing upon w’hat I arn going to say later. The 
first and tlie most important factor is our unlimited resources in man 
power. The second feature is the peculiar condition of our agricultural 
industry which provides employment for only a p'art of the year. The 
third feature is the low standard of living of the great majority of the 
people of our country; and, finally, there is the fact that most of our 
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people live in villages. These conditions, I venture to submit, indicate 
that cottage industries «'md industries which provide employment to the 
agriculturist during the periods of his enforced idleness ought to receive 
the special protection of Government and the sympathetic consideration 
of this Honourable House. Kationalisation of industries has resulted in 
increased unemployment in countries like Burope and America, because 
the media of exchange and the instruments of distribution and consump- 
tion have not been able to keep puce with the changing requirements of 
rationalised industries. Therefore, I venture to submit that, so far as 
our country is concerned, man power must be preferred to machine power, 
wherever such use provides the worker with an income which is at least 
equal to what he could obtain from the only other competing source of 
employment, namely, agriculture. 

Next to agriculture, the handloom weaving industry is the most 
important rural industry. Its importance has been recognised by all the 
Committees and Commissions which bad anything to do with the economic 
life of the people of this country, beginning with the Famine Commis- 
sion of 1888 and ending with the Banking Inquiry Committee of 1929. 
The Tariff Board have reiterated its great importance in the economic 
life of the country. In paragraph 160 of their Eeport, they have estimated 
the number of bandlooms in the country at about millions, and the 
number of people supported by the industry, either wholly or partly, at 
about ten millions; while, on the other hand, the Indian mill industry 
provides employment for about four lakhs of people and supports about a 
million persons. In paragraph 69 of his Budget speech, the Honourable 
the Finance Member estimated the handloom production of piccegoods in 
the year 193«3 at about 17,00 million yards and put the value at about 
87*40 crores. In the same year, the Indian mill industry produced about 
28,99 million yards of piecegoods valued at about 65*76 crores. It is, 
therefore, clear, I submit, that the handloom industry is at least half as 
important as the power loom industry both in respect of production and 
of value and many times more important in respect of the employment 
which it provides. 

Sir, Honourable Members may ask whether the handloom weaving 
industry is economically sound. I venture to submit that it is economi- 
cally sound and can withstand cormpetition even with the power loom, 
provided certain defects in its organization are rectified. The duties on 
imported cloth are siifficicntlv high to give tlie liandloom weaver a fair 
wage on the days on which he gets w^ork. It will be seen from the 
figures already given that the average production of cloth per handloom 
in 1081 was about 680 yards. If wc take 7^ yards as the daily average 
production per handloom, the figure adopted by the Tariff Board, the 
bandlooms had work in 1983 for about 90 days. The handloom weaver 
has, therefore, to manage for four days on the earnings of & single day. 
\^at hh, therefore, lacks is continuity in employment. Secondly, he 
has to boi^w money for the purchase of yam at exhorbitant rates of 
interest. Thirdly, as pointed out by the Tariff Board, the price which 
the handloom weaver has to pay for his yam in up country centres 
exceeds the pn^ of yam in, and the freight from, Bombay to those 
centres by anything up to about 25 per cent. The weighted average 
excess in pnee of the cases examined by the Tariff Board works out to 
about 6i per cent. Fourthly, as he^has no marketing organization, he 
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has to sell his goods through middlcmeii who charge heavy commissions. 
Lastly, as his appliances are crude and his designs out-of-date, he is 
unable to meet the changing needs and fashions of the consumers of his 
products. He is, therefore, in need of co-operative organizations which 
will purchase his yarn and sell his cloth, provide him with cheap credit, 
supply him with improved tools and up-to-date designs and secure for 
him continuity in employment as tar as possible. These were the consi- 
derations which led the Government of Madras, which I have the hon- 
our to represent here, to place before the Tariff Board and the 
Government of India the case f9r the handloom weaving industry and 
press for the provision of funds for organising the industry; and these 
were the considerations which induced my colleagues and myself, when 
we represented the interests of the handloom weaving industry as unolhcial 
advisers to the Indian Delegation at the Indo- Japanese negotiations, to 
press for financial assistance for the development of the handloom weav- 
ing industry. The grants-in-aid. Sir, which the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has so generously promised will enable the Provin- 
cial Departments of Industries to organise the handloom weaving 
industry. Though industries is a provincial transferred subject, and 
tliough, in common with all Governments in the world, the Government 
of India are faced with acute financial stringency, yet they have made 
M. generous gesture for which the handloom weavers in particular and 
the country in general have ample reason to be thankful. 

Before leaving this subject, I beg to answer the charge levelled against 
the Directors of Industries by my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. 
Handloom weavers, as Honourable Members are fully aware, are un- 
organised, and, therefore, practically voiceless. The pirector of Industries 
in each Province is charged, amongst other things, with the duty of safe- 
guarding the interests of the handloom weaver. I do not think any better 
testimony is needed to prove the devotion of the Directors of Industries 
to the cause of the people committed to their charge than the grants-in- 
aid promised by the Government of India. 

Now, I may be permitted to consider the objections raised against the 
Tndo-Lancasliire Agreement). My Honourable friend, Mr. Josbi, question- 
ed the propriety of permitting private persons or bodies to negotiate trade 
agreements. This policA' is, I submit, in pursunneo of the recommenda- 
tions of the Imperial Economic Committee on Imperial Industrial Co- 
operation, subsequently endorsed by the Ottawa Conference, of which, 
you, Mr. President, were such a distinguished member. The Conference 
announced its conclusions on the subject of Tiidustnal Co-operation in 
these terms : 

“Tt ohoiild, in tlio opinion of the Conference, ho the object of any policiy of 
rnHuptnal Co-operation within . the Commonwealth to secure the best division of 
industrial activities among the several part-s of the Commonwealth and the ordered 
economic development of each part, with a view to ensuring the maximum efficiency 
and economy of production and distribution. 

Tt is further the view of the Conference that the precise nature and extent of the 
co-operation to be achieved in any particular industry must largely denend upon 
effective consultation between those engaged or proposing to engage, in that industry in 
any two or more parts of the Commonwealth. 

The Conference therefore recommends >f-o the various industries in which conditions 
•are suitable for the purpose, the desi^||bility of making arrangements for such 
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consultation at the earliest possible date ; hut it records its belief that such consultation, 
to bo fully effective, should he conducted between responsible persons or bodies 
adequately representative of the industry in each part of the Commonwealth concerned. 

The Conference further recommends that the Governments concerned facilitate and 
assist such consultations by all available means.*’ 

Mr. President, the only point for consideration is, whether the consulta- 
tions in this particular case wero conducted between responsible persons 
or bodies adequately representative of the cotton textile industries of the 
United Kingdom and of India. None, so far as I am aware, either in this 
House or outside lias questioned the representative character of Sir William 
Clarc-Lces and his colleagues to represent the British cotton textile 
industry. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, in an eloquent speech, 
has established his representative character. 

I am glad that my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, admitted that Mr. 
Mbdy represented at least ihe cotton mill industry of the Bombay Island. 
It is a well known fact that tlie costs of production of the Bombay mill 
industry are much higher tlian those of the otlier parts of India. This 
fact was brought to the notice of this Honourable House by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Joshi. wlitm he spoke on the subject yesterday. If the 
cotton mill industry of Bombay consider the rates provided in the Agree- 
ment sufficient to give them a fair return, why should those millowners, 
who are better placed in regard to their costs of production, complain 
about this Agreement? (Hear, hear.) This single fact, I submit, is 
sufficient justification for tho Government to give effoct to this Agiroement. 
By accepting this Agreement, Government are giving effect to the principle 
of indiistria.i eo-oporation between representatives of great and important 
industries of two parts of the British Gommonwealth of Nations — a prineiple 
advocated by the Ottawa Gonforonee and endorsed bv this House when it 
ratified the Trade Agreement between the United Kingdom and this 
country. 

Honourable Members will thus observe that tho proposals of Govern- 
ment arc conceived in the best interests of the country and are clearly 
intended to advance its industrial and economic development. I, therefore, 
appeal to the House to strengthen the hands of Government by accepting 
the proposals now placed before it. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca r?/m Mymensingh ; Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, unless we understand the implications of this Bill, and unless wo 
have, a clear eonception of certain fundamental factors in this connection, 
it will not He possible to do full justice to tho measure under consideration 
before this House. What arc those fundamental factors? T will take 
India first. 

India grows more cotton than she can turn into yam and cloth for 
her teeming population which will soon increase to about 400 millions. 
She, therefore, has to seek profitable markets for her surplus cotton. 
That is the first factor. The second factor is that textiles are next to 
agriculture in importance in the case of India, and that is India’s biggest 
national indusliw. As such, it requires safeguarding and protection by a 
proper regulation of tariffs. Thirdly, India is not yet in a position to 
meet her requirements in yarn and piecegoods, which, therefore, come 
in part from Japan and (Ireat Britain. And, fourth, there is India’s 
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poiivical relations with the United Kingdom when she is aspiring at the 
present moment for a new Constitution more in Consonance with India's 
self-respect. These are the four fundamental factors which we have 
to bear in mind in considering this question. I will now taho Japan. 
Japan is not a grower of cotton, but a large manufacturer of cotton goods, 
a large iinportc'r of Indian (fotton and an enterprising exporter of I'inislTed 
commodities to India, a rival ot the United Kingdom in this respect. Let 
me take now the United Kingdom. She imports cotton, and is, therefore, 
in a position under certain circumstances to relievo India of a portion •• j 
her surplus cotton. She is naturally, therefore, desirous of having a 
reasonrdde sliare of Indian requirements of yarn and piecegoods. Now, 
looking at the problem from a more practical standpoint, India has much 
more surplus cotton for disposal than she can consume in India. As for 
pificegoods required for Indian consumption, about 1,000 million yards 
still have to come in from outside, and that is supplied by Japan and tho 
United Kingdom. It is, therefore, a very difficult and complex question. 
It is not easy to reconcile these apparently conflicting and complex 
interests. We nro apt to forgot at times that Tndin ’s oeonomic relations 
with countries, both within and outside the British Empire, have got to 
be regulated in her best interests. I welcome this Bill, because it is an 
attempt at reconciliation so far as our textiles are concerned. There are 
tlir-'C interests io he rcroncilc'l. the interests of the cotton grower, the 
interests of tlio IndiaTi •n/mufacturers and the interests of the manu- 
facturers overseas,- -in the United Kingdom and Japfm. T welcome gene- 
rally the proposals in this Bill because T find there is an honest attempt 
to reconcile all these three apparently conflicting interests, although 
it mnv hr temporarily. After all, Mr. President, hardly anything is final 
in political and commercial relations amongst nations. 

As I said the other clay, I repeat my huiublo tribute to the Honourable 
jlu; Coiunierce Member for the admirable wa^^ in which he has 
l r.M. conducted llu'se negotiations and hrouglit them to a successful 
conclusion, and, 1 n'pe^at, his name will go down in history. No scheme 
of tariffs should, in my Juimblt3 opinion, be the result of dictation from 
outside. It should not involve any rtdaxalion of tho policy of protection 
introduced for llic purpose of fostering industries. It should not create any 
misunderstanding between India on one hand and the United Kingdom on 
the olhtn-, particularly at a time when tlie twoi countries are engaged in 
parleying for vast and wide national interests and fourthly it sliould not 
provoke inK'rnational ill-will but should ])roinote friendly ecouoniie under- 
standings. I find all these four conditions are fulfilled in this Bill. It is far 
from any dictation from outside. It is tho result of a wise and statesman- 
like policy ado])ted by the Bombay Millownors Assoeialioii, represented by 
my ITonourable friend, Mr. ^lody, and here I pay my liumble tribute to Mr. 
Mod;, 1 hav(' lisleiu'd to Ids speccli with great interest, with rapt attention. 
I lhardc him from (lie bottom of my heart for the iiiaimor in wliieh lie carried 
out tlie lu^goliatious in s])ite of opposition and amved at a Pact which had 
an admirable; effect in Tiondou wJicii we were engaged in the deliberations 
ill the Joint. Select Uommittcc. His name will go down in history as the 
man who hrouglit about peace and liarmony between tlie two nations. 

An Honourable Member: It will come. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: It is bound to come. Secondly, the proposals 
also' honour the protectionist policy on which India has embarked, and, 
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thirdly, the proposals by removing misunderstandings between India and 
Lancashire have made the prospects of the coming Constitution brighter 
than before. Dealing with this political aspect of this question as to how 
far this Agreement will help us and replying to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Joshi, who, 1 find, is sleeping 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am not sleeping. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I made every attempt yesterday to find out from 
the proceedintrs of the Joint Parliamentary Committee what question he 
was referring to and' from wliich page in regard to the Mancliestcr Chamber 
of Commei'ce, he was loading from. He would not give me any informa- 
tion on tlie floor of tlio House. He went on reading and reading a few 
sentences here and here. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: J\Iay I inform the Honourable Member .... 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is now too late to inform me. It would have 
helped me if the Honourable Member had said it yesterday. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am not responsible for the Honourable Member's 
ignorance. 

1 I 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: I must go into the details of this matter for the 
simple rcinson that there has been considerable misunderstanding about 
the Mody Pact. It has a great political bearing. I shall tell you how. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T shall be delighted if the Honourable Member can 
show what he wants to show. 

I 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: There are two die-hards in Delhi today. They 
are here. They arc listening to what wo are saying here. They are staying 
at the Maiden’s Hotel. They have come here to examine the position as 
to how the Indian Legislative Assembly is taWng up tliis matter. What 
happened in London ^vas this. I have been one of the members of the 
Joint Selcf't Committee who attended the meetings, day in and day out, 
withoTit absence. I followed ever\d:hing very carefully. I was the 
only Muslim Member in the Delegation who knew something about busi- 
ness. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce submitted a memorandum 
which w\ns very annoying. I do not know why the President, Lord 
Linlithgow, postponed their examination from month to month, because 
in the agenda we found that they were to have been examined in July, 
but it w^as postponed till after the recess 

^ I 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) ; The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce asked for it. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They were negotiating in July and that was the 
reason w'hy they asked for a postponement, and T am sure, that it will 
be borne out by every member of the Joint Select Committee who i'5 
present here today. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They are in the written records which are here in 
my hand. 
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Mr. A. H. GlLuziiavi: And I have got it as well. I will read only 
n few passages to convince the House what a great change has taken 
place after this. 

An Honourable Member: Let us hear that. 

Mr. A. H- Ghuznavi: This is the prefatory statement, because they 
had submitted their annoying memorandum in June; after this Pact, they 
submitted this at the beginning of November: 

“The evidence which is herewith submitted to the Joint Select Committee was 
prepared some months ago. Subsequent developments which have a significant bearing 
on the future of trade relations between India and Lancashire have encouraged the 
organization to add this prefatory and supplementary statement.** 

That is the language. And they say: 

“Tn July last the Chairman of the Bombay Millowncrs Association, Mr. H. P. Mody, 
had a series of conferences with the representatives of the Lancashire cotton industry 
and in August a delegation comprising the representatives of the British cotton 
and artificial silk industries left for India where they have since been participating 
in discussions with the Indian Government and the Indian millowners.** 

I will read only one more passage from this and then I will come to 
the evidence. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Bead paragraph 5. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: You can read that afterwards. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; I ask you to read, because you are challenging my 
Btatoment. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am reading from the supplementary memo- 
randum : 

“The Lancashire organizations are gratified to learn that discussions have been 
proceeding in an atmosphere of cordiality and friendliness. They accept this as 
significant Lancashire’s own desire to bring about a mutually satisfactory understand- 
ing is shared in that country. The Lancashire organization give their complete moral 
support to these cfToi’ts at exploring the field of co-operation. They do not hesitate 
to express an emphatic prcfcronco, before all other methods, for the practical solu- 
tion of the trade problems by a genuine demonstration of reciprocal goodwill.** 

Tlint. what tlioy said. I will read now what they said in their 
memorandum. T think on hearing that, the whole House will be up m 
arms. They say : 

“ilelieving that reciprocal interest is the best and most permanent basis of interna- 
tional trade, the organization have welcomed the opportunity of sending a delegation 
to India. They trust that the work of this mission will he tho forerunner of a new 
and fruitful basis of mutual co-operation in which all misunderstandings and differ- 
ences may he forgotten and that, as a result of the joint discussions, a now era of 
long-term* agreement is at hand.** 

Mr. President (The TTonoiirnblc Sir Shanmukham Chetty): How 
lonfj will the Honourable Member take? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will take one hour more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
House will now stand adjourned and meet again at a quarter past two. 
The Chair will once again remind Honourable Members that if this debate 
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is to bo comprehensive, there must be a little more co-ordination. If, 
for example, a particular point of view has been strongly put forward by 
one Honourable Member, another Honourable Member need not repeat 
the same argument at length. It is mdre important in a debate of this 
nature that the various points of view should bo given expression to, and 
that is only possible if each Honourable Member takes not more than a 
reasonable time. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly rc-atssembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr, A. H. Ghuznavl: Air. President, referring to the evidence of the 
representatives of the Alanchoster Chamber of Commerce, I will read out, 
with your permission, a few other passages. The Lord Chairman 
remarked ; 

“Po you desire to make any statement apart from the memorandum and the 
preface? — Wo should just like to say that since we composed this evidence, we sent out 
a mi.ssion to India tirj confer with Indian millowners and the Government of India 
.and we have an emphatic preference** (My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, may mark 
these words) “for solution hy co-operation as being preferable to solution by some 
of the arguments that we have advanced pcrh.ips in the joint evidence.** 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Have they withdrawn their demand for a safeguard? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Ho was present there when they gave that 
evidence. Surely ho must have noticed that they gave away the whole 
of their case, and, I am sure, he must have heard what the die-hards 
had said about this. They said that if that was their evidence, what 
was the use ot their coming there and taking up their time? They gave 
away all their case in preference to a solution by co-operation and they 
did not insist on these safeguards as they insisted in their first 
memorandum. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Alay I ask where they withdrew their demand for 
safeguards? ' 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is difficult to m.ake a gentleman understand 
who will not understand. I will not take up the time of the House by 
answering these interruptions, because I found that you, Sir, also express- 
ed the desire that T should not take them up. So, I shall shorttn my 
speech as much as possible. Lord Chairman says: 

“You h.ave been impressed l)y Ihe results of th.it Delegation ?— We have.** 


One of th(‘ die-hards now asked them the question. This was Mr. 
Eodier, who was giving the evidence : 

I hope I may bo permitted to liegin my few questions by offering you my congra- 
tulations on what seems to me, at any rate, so far as wo know of it, the very 
successful result of the negotiations which have taken place. T understand you to say 
that the procedure of friendly negotiations which has been followed in this case is the 
one which you would always prefer and which you think is most conducive to the 
interests both of this country and of India t—Yes.” 
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Ifr. N. M. JosU: At the same time, retain the safeguards. 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: They have not insisted on these safeguards 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why did you sign the Joint Memorandum, paragraphs 
11 and 12? 

Mr. A. Hr Ghuznavi: It is much better to answer these questions 
outside this House. 

1 will now read the cross-examination of Mr. M. R. Jayakar. Surely 
Mr. layakar has defended the Bombay interests to the best of his ability, 
arid what did he say? His question was this: 

“Before I begin, may I congratulate you on the spirit of your preface? — Thank you 

Sir. 

I suppose you are satisfied that the method of co-operation and good-will is the 
right method in such matters, as you said in your previous answer? — Yes. 

But do you not think that you will get better term.s from India by adoption 
of this method rather than by having strict provisions in the Constitution? — I think 
we have said so in the evidence.” 


Will that satisfy my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi? 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: No. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Another question: 

“You agree that you will get better terms by the adoption of this method than by 
having strict provisions in the Constitution? — Yes. I think you realise that what- 
ever rules there may he in the Constitution their \vorking will have to depend on the 
^ood-will of the Indian people? — Certainly.” 

I will now take the cross-examination of Sir Phiro/.e Sethnri. It is a 
long cross-examination and T will read out only a few' lines just to .give 
an id^'a to this House as to 'what extent they are now trying to buy 
Tndifin cotton : 

“In para. 7 and also in para. 29 you refer to the Ottawa Agreement when Lancashire 
promised to help India by endeavouring to get more Indian cotton consumed. May 
we know what efforts have been made in that direction so far, or has any success 
been achieved or is likely to be achieved ? — (Mr. Rodier) The matter engaged our 
attention and the attention of Lancashire as soon as the Ottawa Agreement w^as 
reached and at once before we arrived at Ottawa a Committee was set up to inquire 
into this matter and since then the Chamber of Commerce has formulated a Committee 
of merchants to inquire into it. The British Cotton Orowing Association have been 
communicated witli to do all that they can to foster it and also special meetings have 
been held by the Chamber of Commerce in Manchester.” 


He goes on saying what they have done and they have asked the Presi- 
dent’s permission if Mr. Gray w^oiild follow and give a detailed account 
and how far they have succeeded. It is all a very interesting statement. 
Mr. Gray says: 

“Mv Lord Chairman, we are using every endeavour in Lancashire to encourage as 
far as‘ possible the use of the Indian cotton. As Mr. Rodier has pointed out no 
doubt you are familiar with the fact that there is a great deal of Indian cotton that 
can only he used in relatively low qualities of yarns and fabrics and in the main 
these are not Lancashire production, but T might say here as a Director of the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation that we are using ourselves between 20,000 and <30.000 
bales of Indian Cotton every year and that use we are endeavouring to extend and 
to encourage its extension among all our spinners and our weavers.” 
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1 shall take up no more of the time of the House in saying what he 
said further. I shall only make a statement from this book. He said : 

“Hy pmoing lip m{ichineri(?a to utilise the short staple cotton, which is grown in 
India, we will do all in our powder, every cotton industry in Lancashire will use more 
and more Indian cotton than any other cotton.** 

This is in short v\ hat lie says. He also said : 

“There are many difficulties in oar way, but we shall make every attempt to get 
over those difficulties and take over as much of Indian cotton as possible.** 

One more passage, Mr. President, and I shall finish with this evidence. 
Sir Hari Singh Goiir said : 

“Gentlemen, I also congratulate you on the tone of your memorandum and the 
preface. ’ ’ 

Sir, alter ail, this Agreement wiih Lancashire expires in 1935. Surely 

you do not mean to say that the Indian cotton industry is going to give 

us all our cloths in these two years. What is all this noise about? Look 
at the effect which that AgrceiiK'nt had over the deliberation of the 
Committee in London. Whatever may be the reason, their exami- 
nation was postponed from day to day. To niv mind, it strucjk 

me that the Lord Chairman w'as very unwilling that anything said 
or anytliing expressed before the ("ommittee rniglit hurt the Indian 

Delegation. That was one of the causes w^hich made him think twice 
before he asked the Lancashire people to give their evidence. It was 
fovLnnate that my ITonourable friend, Mr. Mody, intervened and we 
got over that trouble. They came before us with their supplementary 
memorandum and the story w’as changed. They were friends and they 
wanted to negotiate as friends. If 1 had time, I could show that they 
expressed in their evidence their desire that India must make her own 
cloths, and that they had the utmost sympathy wdth the Indian industry. 

Now, I come to Japan. Let us not forget that to a great extent we 
grow cotton in this country and that Japan is one of our biggest buyers. 
Our best attention must, therefore, be given to Japan. Surely there must 
be quid pro quo without which you cannot expect Japan to go on buying our 
cotton. 1 do not agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, w’hen he said 
that Japan must buy Indian cotton. They said they would not, .and you had 
to come down on your knees to bring about an Agreement. Therefore, you 
cannot offend that nation. We have to look to the interests of the agricul- 
turists first and the industrialists afterwards. As I already said, look at 
the achievement of the Honourable the Commerce Member. I wish he 
could do something, so far as I am concerned, about jute in Bengal. He 
has made an Agreement with Japan that they arc bound to buy 15 lakhs 
of bales of cotton. The cotton growers in India are assured to that extent 
and if Japan want to buy more, of course they are at liberty to do so pro- 
vided also they can export to a certain extent. 

T shall now come to the fourth point, and it is this, prevention of 

economic and political misunderstandings of an international character. I 
submit that the Indo-Japaneso Agreement, which is embodied in this Bill, 
IS a clear recognition of the international aspect of our economic life and 
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is ail illustration of peaceful adjustment of international commercial hostili- 
ties. In this connection, it is probably not out of place to mention that 
tlje non-fulfilment of this condition, as well as the interest of the 
c'Oiisumers which were effected by the imposition of the prohibitive duty 
on the Japanese hosiery, compelled me to raise my voice of protest against 
tli(! former Bill which was recently passed in this House, and, therefore, 1 
would again appeal to the Honourable the Commerce Member to reconsider 
tlic drastic cliaracter of the imposition of the duty on imported hosiery 
wliich puts practically a ban on ihe imports from Japan. We cannot afford 
to offend Japan, l)ccause they arc our liiggest buyers of cotton. I would 
also resf^ectfully invite him to consider several classes of hosiery goods 
^\hi(*h arc not as yet manufactured in India yet. Their exemption is justi- 
(iod on the same ground as was taken in 1930 for the exclusion of 
lifincasliire goods from tho protective duty then imposed. I will read a 
passage from the speech of Sir Oeorge Eainy: 

“On the top of this a special protective duty of five per cent, was imposed. 
The scope of this duty however is limited to non-British goods, the Government’s 
ronteniion being thal if the scope of the duty was not limited in this manner a vast 
jange of goods in which at the moment Bombay was not interested would be affected 
fo the needless dctinment of the consumer, and that excluding British goods from the 
s( ()])e of the duty meant excluding just that class of goods which was not in direct 
ronipctition with Bombay.** 

Therefore, T say, ii is in')! fair to impose a higli duty on those hosieries 
which wo do not mamifacturc now. You laid down that policy yourself 
in 1080. If it can be shown that those classes are not made now, no 
('.'ISO hag been made oni to put on such a high tariff even on those goods. 

T was very sony to see my Honourable friimd, Mr. Mody, referring to 
(lie Bengal agitation. I wish he did not bring in that controversial point, 
rt is very unfortunate that ho did so. Coming as T do from Bengal, I 
have to tell liim the real facts. Ho said that Bombay never exploited 
ncu'jal. Sir, tho position in 1905 was this. We were aeitating against 
(lie Partition of Bengal, and T was one of those who were against the 
Pari i lion. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-^ruh.ammadnn Urban): But 
^^r. Mody was then in tho nursery. (Tiaughlor.) 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Therefore, it is all the more regrettable that he 
referred to an incident of 1905 of which h(» has no knowledge whatever. 

in a pnblie meeTinc: held on the 3rd of August, 1905, ten lakhs of Bengal 
f'ilizens assembled in the Federation Hall grounds . . . • 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Ten lakhs? 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavir If the Honourable -Vremher wants to question that 
figure, I will give him the copy of the Englishman of that date which I 
possess. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Most probably my Honourable friend only exag- 
gerates by one cipher. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavlr Just as mv Honourable friend always does. 
7..aie^hter.) T was the President of that meeting. (Hear, hear.) T have 
hot that speech in my possession, hut we passed a Resolution boycotting 
British goods. That was the first time in the historv of India when we 
^5=^ed the boycott movement as a political weapon. What was the result? 
We said we will not buy British goods; iind th.anks to my Honourable 

D 
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friend, Mr. Joshi, they have been reduced to the position of orphans in 
Bombay on account of his labour unions, and so on- The whole of the 
Bombay trouble has been due to my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. 
(Laughter.) But, I will come to that later on. 

Now, what happened in 1905? Sir, T have the authority of Sir P. C. 
Ray for saying that the Bombay mills were then tottering and we came 
to their rescue. We told them we would buv their goods only and of 
nobody else; and the first thinsr that they did was to raise their prices 
by 400 per cent. (A Voice : “Ahmedabad did that.’*) Most of the Ahmeda- 
bad mills were not in existence then. There were only a few in existence 
in 1904 or 1905 and, excepting perhaps one or two mills, they were 
only dealing in yams and not in dhotis and saris. I have been myself 
in the trade, and so I Irnow all about this business. Sir, an Honourable 
friend the other dav complimented me as being an expert salesman. 
That is perfectly true; T was an expert salesman. He complimented me 
a"am as the Member for Japan in this House: that is also perfectly true, 
because T defend Japan as I have a great admiration for that country, 
not onlv now, hut from manv veers ago when I was a hov. It is they 
who showed ns the li<»ht. not the West hut the Fast; and probably tomorrow 
mv Honourable friend from Cuttack v/ill tell me that T represent the 
Lancashire interests in this House. Sir, what happened? Not being 
satisfied with making 400 per cent profits, they w^ent on to do another 
thing at which you will be surprised. This is a statement which I am 
not making now for the first time. T have made this statement in 1927, 
in 1930, in 1931, in 1932 and now in 1934, I am making it again; and T 
have got documentary evidence, criminal Court records, w’hich will prove, 
if I am challenged, that what I am saying is correct. And what is that? 
They bought up all the British goods that were in India. Of course it was 
not the mills that did it, but the managing agents and they made the 
profit. They never gave the profit to the mills. They bought up this 
c^oth, sent it to the mills, tore off one yard containing the words “Made in 
England” and gave it a little rougher finish, brought it back and sold it 
as swadeshi at 400 per cent more profit. They did the same thing with 
Japanese goods. Not being content with that they placed orders with 
Lancashire and .Japan to send out unfinished goods. And I have got 
records to prove that. A case was made out in the Calcutta Police Court 
that they were selling these goods as made in India, — all dope by the 
managing agents. What was the result? Thev took the cloth to their 
mills, put the label “Made in India” or “Made in Jehangir Mills” 
(Lnu»Thter\ sold it to Bengal, and then, Sir, as you are aware, Bengal 
absorbs 40 per cent of the piece-goods in India as Mr. Hardv has shown 
in his report. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Did they 
sell it through expert salesmen? (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: It is the same thing today. They are now shed- 
ding crocodile tears about hosieries. Do I not know what thev did with 
the Japanese hosieries that used to come to Calcutta? They passed it 
on as “Made in Jehangir Mills”. (Laughter.) And what was the result? 
The msult ^ms that they made tons of money,— the mananging agents, 
not the mills, — and they squandered that in France in buying Villas and 
smoking expensive cigars. (Laughtep.) ^ 
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This was in 1905, and this went on till 1911 when Lord Hardinge annull- 
ed the Partition of Bengal, and we ceased to buy Bombay goods. The 
boycott movement was withdrawn. But they were again in trouble; there 
was no Legislative Assembly in those days before which they could come 
with a beggar's bowl. What happened was a stroke of luck. The War came 
ia, and that enabled them again to make piles of money. Neither Manches- 
ter nor Japan could come; they speculated in cornering all the cotton in 
the world, but in doing so they lost all their money. The result was that 
after the War they were again in trouble and from that day they became 
the spoilt children of the Government of India, coming here year in and 
year out with a beggar's bowl. 

Sir, at the moment we have no desire to go into all that and I would 
not have mentioned a single word about it if my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, had not mentioned Bengal. If they had kept a reserve for 
the rainy day, their position today would have been different. They never 
kept a reserve; they speculated and here is the Tariff Report of my Hon- 
ourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce. It is an illuminating report. The in- 
efficiency disclosed is colossal; the hereditary managing agency wdth their 
relations auditing the accounts has been exposed, and they need not 
come and tell us here that they are very good and efficient people. But, 
nevertheless, so far as Bengal is concerned, let me tell my Bombay friends 
that we consider your industry as a national industry and every support 
that you ask us in this House we will give to you. You may have made 
mistakes, but you did not make them dediberately and your troubles are 
partly due to my Honourable friend over there (Mr. N. M. Joshi). Every 
time you come for some protection he says “Raise your w’ages". Poor 
fellows, how are they to pay? The protection was given to enable them 
to compete with others, not to raise the wages. That was the trouble in 
London. How did Lancashire lose its business in India? In the first 
place, of course, it was their own folly, which thev now admit, in not 
taking a bit of Indian cotton. Janan took advantasre of that and they 
have "ot the symnathy of India with them. The next difficulty 
was that of labour unions, and in this connection I will rend just a few 
lines which a London friend of mine <?ave me when I was there last. 
What was their trouble? I had also seen these eentlomen of Lancashire 
and had a long and friendly discussion with them ns to how to improve 
their trade with India, and so on. What mv friend said ^v^s this : that in 
England cotton spinning and w^eaving were basic industries and were sub- 
ject to an extremelv larorp. measure of nrotection. Enr this reason they were 
often utilised for political purposes. The British cotton industry developed 
on this account and it was now declining for the same reason — too much 
protection caused loss of force in the competition with foreign rivals. The 
British spinning workers now^adavs complained of misdirected measures of 
the Government causing difficulty in their lives, although their work w^as as 
hard as their ancestors w’ho used to live in comfort. No Tv.searches were 
conducted and no improvement w’^as made. The British sninning industry 
Pince the European War had been completely under the swav of trade 
unionism, — mv friend, Mr. Joshi. Owners of factories wwe in charge of 
purchase of materials and the sale of products only and nil the mann<ye- 
unent of the mills was under the control of trade unions. Those unions had 
i*efu8ed to use the automatic weaving machines in order not to increase 
unemployment ; they were not using automatic looms, which saved money 
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because of unemployment. They would not also consent to use Indian 
cotton for sanitary reasons. The factory owners wanted to follow the 
example of Japan, but tlio workers would not listen to them and prefer 
blame the Government for their loss of prosperity, which was due to their 
own obstruction and their employers’ Jaek of enterprise. In Japan, one 
man was in (diar^o of 20 weaving machines, while in England, one man had 
only six macdiines to take care of ... . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 20 automatic looms; it is quite a different matter. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Yes, these are automatic, looms. Eonr years ago, 
one man had only four macliinos to lordv after, and it took four years after 
a hard struggle between capital and labour to increase the number to six. 

Sir, I have almost concluded, and T shall now say just a few words 
in regard to the two Agreements, one with the Ihiited Kingdom and th<‘ 
other with Japan. Eirstlv, after all, their operation is confined to two and 
three years respectively. It is only for two or three years. Secondly, 
you have to hear in mind that India has to find a market for nearly four 
million bales of sur])liis cotton. You must he friendly witli these two 
countries. England can buy our cotton and she has promised to buv 
Indian coUon more and more. Thirdly, it will he some years before 
India will be able to manuf.uiure enough to clothe her (*niire population. 
As T said, in matters textile wc must think nationally, Jind, if we do so, 
Bombay will be able to assert her rightful position. India refuses to 
recognise inter-provincial jealousies in this connection. 

I shall also point out another matter to my TTonourable friend, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, that a trial should be given to the rather belated oxporimeid 
of securing and developing foreign markets for Indian products through the 
help of British agencies. This Bill takes a wider and mutual recognition 
of the needs, rights and conditions in India, the Ifnitc'd Kingdom and 
Japan, where the textile industries make an essential contribution to 
national ])rosperity, and, therefore, they have to be ])rcservod in all the 
three, countries: T support the motion. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Sir, 1 am as conscious as my Hoiiourahle. friend, who 
has just sat down, of the very com])lex character and the great imf)ortance 
of the measure now before \is; but I am also conscious of tin*- fact that, 
having regard to the- limitations of time, wc cannot expect to deal \vitli 
all the various aspects of this measure at such great length as perhaps one 
would desire. 

Tlicro arc two different industries concerned in this measure, one, — 
the largest organized industry next only to agrieultnre, and the other,— 
a cottage industry of very great importance, particularly to certain ar(‘as 
of this country. Then, there are two different agreements, one of an 
official character, the other of a non-offic/nil character. And I propose to 
confine myself to the question of the textile industry on the preseut 
occasion. 

Sir, the present occasion is of very great importance, to the textile 
industry, because, although in 1027 and lO.'lO we had two siihsfantiv(' 
measures dealing with this industry for a similar pnr])oso, they were, «js 
has already been pointed out, intended to give a kind of temporary .sheljer 
to the industry. In the case of the measure of 1027, it was alniosl 
exclusively designed for the benefit of the section of the industry sitn.'iled 

I 
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j,i Bombay, because that was subject to certain very special disadvantages 
oil tliat occasion. In 1980, the entire cotton textile industry of tin; country 
^vas affected by unfair competitive conditions, but this is the first time 
when this industry, as a result of the Tariff Board inquiry, has satisfied 
,11 the conditions that the Fiscal Commission laid down for substantive 
|,iotection being given to any industry. From that point of view, this 
measure is of very great importance, not only to the textile industry, 
l,iit also to this House, and deserves our very closest consideration. 

Now, Sir, during these few years, the cotton textile industry has passed 
through various stages of development in various parts of India, and it 
has been admitted by the Tariff Board itself, and it is also a patent fact, 
that Bombay does no longer (uijoy the predominant position that she used 
to in this industry a few years back. That is a factor of very great 
Importance that has to be borne in mind when particularly we come to 
(h?al with the non-official Agreement belAvoen certain loxtile interests of 
this country and of Lancashire. Now’, Sir, another tendency that we find 
is tliat mills are growing up nearer local centres of consuin})tion; places 
like Bengal, for instanee, are going in more and more for the cotton 
textile induiitry. There are several mills already in working order in m.y 
Province, and Uicro is one w’cll established mill’ in my own constiiueney. 
And anybody who knows anything about Bengal knows that, in order to 
(Mter for the local taste, tliese local mills luive to go in more and more 
for the higher counts in resp(*ct of which the conij)etition from Lancasliire 
is gr(‘aier than in respect of the lower counts. 

Now', Sir, my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bliore, said that, so far 
MS the case for protcelioii goes, he acct'pts the finding of the Tariff Board, 
riaTUoly, that this is an industry which deserves to l)e protected by legis- 
lative enactment. As for the definite tariffs to ho imposed, he said liis 
task had been v(^ry much lightened hy llie two Agreements. So far as the 
liaiicashire Agreement goes, lui pra(*lic,all y, though not in so many words, 
admitted that lie had abdicated his functions in favour o^ the riqiresentatives 
of the two industries who are jiarties to that Pact. With regard to the 
Japanese Agreement, this must hi‘ said in its favour that it was the result 
of negotiations hetw(‘en Iwo (Toverninmits, and not ht'tween the rej)resen- 
(atives of private iiit(*rests. Now’, Sir, tlu' Tariff' Hoard is good enough for 
the purpose of making out a ease for iiroleidiou, hut when we come to 
d(‘al wdtli the ipiestion of duties to bo imposed for the i)ur]a)se of carrying 
out that rivannmondation, well, then, there is Mr. Mody to dictate as to 
what the duties arc to he. My friend said that the faets of the situation 
have been altered. My friend p('rha])s did not ix'alise that there are other 
facts also wdiicli have altered. For instanee, as slated by Mr. B. Das, 
w’lien you look U]) the list of inemhership of Iho lh)mhay Association and 
you find 100 and odd mills as members of that body, yon have also to 
take into consideration the fae.t that a largt* |)ereentage of those concerns 
are no longer in existence for all practical purposes .... 

Mr. H P. Mody: No, no, they are actually working. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: They are closed down. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: No, no, over 100 arc working. 

Mr. K. 0. Ueogy: Then, again, my friend, Mr. Mody, said tliat all the 
various' centres of this industry are represented on that Association and 
it is in that sense a w'idely roprosentative body. T am not going to dispute 
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tlie fact that there are certain concerns belonging to different parts of India 
which are members of this particular body. But, Sir, when we are talking 
of competition with Lancashire, we have got to bear in mind what are thi^ 
classes of goods in respect of which our own products enter into competi- 
tion with Lancashire and we liave then to find out as to which organization 
represents the interests tliat are more vitally concerned in the manufac- 
ture of those very goods. 

Now, Sir, 1 took tlie trouble of looking into the figures that are available 
!,iu tins subject, apart from what appears in the Tariff 

^ lioard Leport, and here is a publication, a Government 
publication, di'aling witli the production of cotton yarn and cotton 
j)ic(fL‘:,^(';ods throiigliout India, and I find, — and here I must apologise 
to my friend, Mr. Mody, because I have to refer to the Bombay 
Island separately from tlie other centres of production, because 
that is exactly what T find as being one of the distinct heads under which 
statistics have been publislied by the Government themselves, — ^when we 
look into these statistics 1 find that in respect of yarns between 31 ’s 
and 40’s and yarns above 40’s, the Bombay proportion, that is to say, 
the proportion of the outlurn of the mills in Bombay Island to their total 
production, is about Jth, that is to say, the counts in respect of which the 
cornpet-ition is likely to be keener from Lancashire form about Jth of the 
total production of Bombay Island. Now, come to Ahmedabad, the next 
largest centre of production. There I find that counts between 31 ’b 
and 40’s and above) 40’s together form about Jth of the total quantities of 
yarn manufactured in that centre. If, again, you take into account the 
output of yarns of these counts of the mills in other centres of the country, 
mills wliicli arc members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, the 
proportion would be materially reduced, that is to say, if you take into 
account the production of counts between 31 's and 40’s and above 40*s of 
all the mills that are members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
you will find that that production is of a negligible character compared 
to their total production. Now, Sir, it is very easy for my friend to be 
charitable at the expense of others. My friend enters into a pact which 
admittedly is designed to give some amount of advantage, comparative 
advantage, to Lancashire in the Indian market, and I do not think even 
my friend would dispute this proposition that the members of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association are not as interested in the manufacture of counts 
of those numbers as, for instance, the mills in Ahmedabad. Not merely 
that. I have referred to the fact that there is one mill, a well established 
mill, in my own constituency, a mill of not very long standing, a mill 
which has succeeded in establishing itself only through the advantage of 
the protective measures tliat hfive been in operation during these years. 
Now, Sir, a few questions were sent down to the agents of that' mill, 
and the reply, which I have in my hand, shows that in that particular 
mill the coarser counts in 1933 accounted for 14 lakhs of pounds as com- 
pared to 11 laklis of pounds of finer counts, which is a very high percentage 
for any mill in India .... 

An Honourable Member: Where is this mill situated. 

Neogy: It is in Dacca, in my own native place. Then, 
again, they have given us their programme for 1934, and they point out 
that, as compared to 15 lakhs of pounds in coarser counts, they expect 
to have about 20 lakhs of pounds in finer counts, and they point out that, 
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if this Bill is passed into law, they will sustain a loss of at least Rs. 1,48,000 
by reason of the fact that they will have to reduce their prices by at least 
five per cent. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Will you kindly say what they mean by finer counts? 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: 31 ’s to 40*s and above. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Will my Honourable friend just allow me to point 
out that in coarser counts of 40’s to 50’s the Tariff Board proposed a duty 
of 25 per cent, and in counts above 50 *s 20 per cent. My agreement is 
more liberal than that. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: They deal with Si's to 40's and above 40’b and it is 
iK)t merely coarse counts that are involved in this. Therefore, we must 
rtunember that it is not merely Bombay, it is not merely Ahmedabad, but 
fhore are other growing centres of this industry which arc vitally affected 
by this measure. While on this point, I also want to refer to the fact 
that the newly started Bengal Cotton Mills Association have pretested 
against this particular measure, as reported in the Indian Textile Journal, 
a journal which is friendly to my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody’s cause. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 

nuidan Urban): It is about yarn. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Yarn goes with cotton piecegoods w^hich are woven 
out of those yarns. 

Mr. B, Das: Mr. Mody has also the support of the Banga Lakshmi 
Cotton Mills. Does that mill join the Bengal protest? 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: It is not, therefore, correct on the part of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, to say that when the Bombay Millowners* 
Association agrees to this Pact, every centre of this industry must ba 
t.ilcoTi to have agreed. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, towards the 
(.'onelusjon of his speech, expressed the hope that the Agreement, which 
will go down in history as the Mody Agreement, will be followed up by 
siniiiar other trade agreements. I do not know about that, but one thing 
al)()ut which I should like to know something from my Honourable ■‘^riend, 
bir Joseph Bhore, is this, as to whether there is anything up his sleeves 
at the present moment, as to whether we have got the full picture before 
us, so far as the Agreement with Lancashire is concerned. There were 
(HTtain (jucstions in tliis House which my Honourable friendi tried to parry, 
but the fact lomains that when the Lancashire Delegation was here, it 
made certain representations officially to the Government apart from 
carrying on negotiations with the Bombay mill industry. This is what 
the press communique itself says, the press communique dated the 17th 
August 1933: 

“They (the Government of India) note also that it is desired to take advantage 
Df the presence of these representatives in India to make representations to the Gov- 
-'rnment of India in respect of trade relations generally with particular reference to 
irrangements best suited to serve at the same time Indian and the United Kingdom 
textile interests." 

Then, again, they give a promise to consider most carefully any repre- 
sentation that the Lancashire delegates might wish to make. At the 
conclusion of their labours in India, when the Delegation were about to 
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leav^c the shores of India, Sir Joseph Bhore addressed a letter to the 
Head of that Delegation, and there he says this: 

“You have made certain represenLaiions to the Government of India on behalf of 
the United Kingdom cotton and artificial silk industry. I can assure you that these 
representations will be carefully and sympathetically considered.” 

And so on. Now, Sir, I dare say, my Honourable friend s attention 
has been drawn to what has appeared in the Manchester Guardian with 
reference to this particular measure. The Manchester Guardian refers to 
the assurance that niy Honourable friend conveyed in that letter to the 
Head of Die Manelu'ster Delegation, and is evidently not quite satisfied 
with the present Bill. This is wliat 1 find in a commercial journal which 
quotes the Manchester Guardian on this particular point. I have no desire 
to give any lengthy extract, but this is what I find to be particular! v 
important : 

“A new cause of anxiety has arisen in the Tariff Bill introduced into the Indian 
Legislative Assembly on the 6th February which completes a revision of the duties on 
textiles and which makes many changes which may do considerable damage to British 
trade.” 

Arrl it refers to tlie expectation that this particular measure will be 
followed up by further negotiations between tlie Government of India and 
the Britisii interests for something more than the Bill provides. A question 
was asked on this particular point in the House of Commons on the 5tli 
February, 1084. Mr. Haniniersley asked the Secretary of State for India: 

“Whetlier negotiations have yet been commenced between the Government of 
Great Britain and the Government of India for a comprehensive trade agreement 
extending the principles of the Otta\v?i Agreement Id include all textiles.” 

Thu Secretary of Stall's answer was this: 

“The matter is under con.sideration. As a first step the Government of India are 
seeking to obtain legislative authority for the Bomba y-Lancashi re agreement.” 

And so on. What is the next step that is eontcniplated at the present 
ir^oment, that is wl.at T want to know from n\v HononraWe friend. My 
Honourable . friend , ^Mr. Mody, while dealing witli Die Lancasliire Pact, 
was careful enough to omit to point out to the House as to wliat. sub- 
stantial gain this country can cxpi'ci from that Agreoment. We are asked 
to make some definite concessions by way of a Statutory enactment in 
favour of the United Kingdom industry. What is the quid pro quo in 
this particular case? Some vague assurances of more cotton purchases, 
some more vague assurances about finding a place in the quota whicli tlu' 
United Kingdom may secure in rcsf)ect of her textile industry in other 
countries! So fnr as the assurance about cotton pureliasos goes, it is well 
known that that was a condition whiidi was expeided of the Lancashire 
industry hi satisfy as a result of the Ottawa Agreement. If you will look 
fit the evidence given l)y the Lancashire witnesses before the Joint Parlin- 
mentary Committee, their written statement, which was composed many 
months before the Delegation came out to India, many months before 
even Mr. IVIody imagined that there could be such an Agreement, before 
even the conversations wore initiated in England— there they pointed out 
that 

Mr. P. E. James: What is the date of that? 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The date is not given liere, the evidence was given 
yn the Brd November, and it is stated timt this memoranduiu was prepared 
some months ago — that is what I find from the preface to the rriemo- 
niiidiim itself. There they point out that they lisd been trying to carry 
into effect that understanding which was arrived at Ottawa in respect of 
larger cotton purchases. It is not, therefore, fair on the part of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, to trot that out in justification for this 
particular Trade Agreement. 

Mr. O’. S. Ranga Iyer (hohilkund and Xumaori Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Kural): But will tlie Honourable Member read further 
\^'l\at they said after the Agreement was reached or when the Agreement 
was about to be reached, for I distinctly remember tliat Mr. Jayakar 
congratulated the Lancashire people on tlieir magnificent response to this 
ucoiiomic agreement? 


Mr. K. C. Neogy: My Honourable friend need not have interrupted 
me on that point, because I am going to deal with that evidence. What 
1 was about to say is tliis. This was a consideration foi’ the Ottawa Agree- 
ment, and it cannot be trotted out as a consideration for the Mody 
Agreement also. Now, my Honourable friend, Air. llanga Iyer, wants to 
know something about the change in the attitude of T-iancashiro brought 
about by th*s Agreement. So far as the purchases of cotton go, it may 
liave given them a greatc^r impetus in the matter of carrying out the under- 
standing which they entered into at Ottawa, but nothing more than that. 

An Honourable Member: Still it is something. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Now, Sir, a r<»ferenco has Ix'on nnule to the ])refaco 
in the Lancashire statement before the Ihirlianumtarv Oonnniltoc, tlie 
prefaces which is su]ip()se*d to have directly resulted from the Alody Pact. 
Now, if my Honourahle friend, Mr. rduiznavi, had cared to read out a few 
lines from paragraph 5 of that preface as also from paragraphs 0 and 7, the 
House would have seen that the Manchester witnesses did not give up any 
single point which they had made in their previous mt'morandiim with 
regard to the safoguai*ds which they wanted. What they did was this and 
this is the result of Air. Afody's conversation and the Agreement that was 
reached : 

“It seems to the organisations that their wish for the inrlnsioii of safeguards 
in the Con.«5titutioii should not ho regarded oth(*r than as a desire for a form of 
insurance against contingencies which, although 7 )ossihly unlikely to arise, cannot be 
overlooked.** 

Having said that, the orgjmisations would add “they believe that the 
Indian statesmen ought, of their own free will, to agree to safeguards in 
the (Constitution*'. “Look at the splendid result that we had in India — 
hec agreement on the part of Indians to what we wanted. Why should 
not the Indijxn statesmen similarly freely agree, to what we want in respect 
of the safeguards to bo provided in the constitution?’* This is the splendid 
transformation that took place in the attitude of Hanenshire witnesses as a 
result of the Mody Pact. “Why wrangle about it? Why not accept tln^ 
safeguards?" That is what they say in effect. Now, Sir, thev go on to 
f‘xpress the hope in that very preface that the channels of trade between 
the United Kingdom and India are of equal importance to both and shall 
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be preserved for all times. Now, the significance of this will be apparent 
when we come to the substantive memorandum where in paragraph 4 they 
express the hope that the Government of India would do nothing to 
encourage the expansion of the Indian cotton textile industry at too rapid 
a pace. This is what they say about the matter: “A far-seeing Govern- 
ment of India — (1 do not know whether that term applies to my Honourable 
friends wliom 1 see l)efore me) — would have good cause to hesitate from 
saddling India with too ra2)id a growth of its cotton industry . . , 

Now, reference has been made to the testimony that Sir Pbiroze Sethna 
paid to the change in the attitude of the Manchester witnesses, which was 
brought about by Mr. Mody’s Agreement. Now, let Sir Phiroze Sethna 
say what interpretation he puts upon this particular clause. Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, in the course of his examination, invited the witness to withdraw 
this particular statement. This is what he said: 

"Would you not think it advisable to withdraw that paragraph, because the impli- 
cation of that paragraph amounts to this, that you would like India to continue in 
perpetuity to supply the markets for British manufactured goods and not attempt to 
develop her indigenous industries." 

"No we do not agree to that." 

Sir Phiroze Sethna: 

"That is the clear implication of that paragraph as I read iU** 

I leave it to Sir Phiroze Sethna to say whether he sticks to this parti- 
cular interpretation of his today or whether he has changed his mind. 
Now, Sir, v hat docs Lancashire think about the fiscal autonomy conven- 
tion? Mr. Isaac Foot, it was, who put the question: 

"Does your Delegation ask for any greater power in dealing with India than we 
have at present in dealing with Australia in regard to the fiscal independence which 
we are supposed to have under the convention at the present moment?" 

Now, this is the reply : 

"We ask for the power that has been brought out and formulated in the discussions 
this morning, which is rather different from Australia." 

Here may I point out that it was Mr. Jayakar who obligingly stated that, 
in so far as it would lie in the hands of the Governor General to veto all 
legislation, and in so far as the Governor General acting at his discretion 
in this matter would be under the orders of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of State could be expected to contol the veto of the Governor 
General in such a fashion as to regulate this fiscal convention, this so-called 
fiscal independence that India has got and it was to that among other 
things tli.at the witness referred to when he said: “Yes, that is the 
situation which will arise in India and wdiich certainly is different from 
Australia”. Now, about the right on the part of the Indian manufacturers 
to participate in any quota that may be secured by Lancashire in other 
countries. I remember to have read a particular clause in the Ottawa 
Agreement itself where certain colonies are referred to, and the expectation 
is held out that Indians will be qualified to send their goods on preferential 
rates. Now, I would like very much my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
or any one else who may speak in support of his Agreement to explain 
the real value of this particular undertaking in regard to quotas that Great 
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13ritaiii may secure in foreign countries. I have already referred to the 
Lancashire opinion which certainly looks with disfavour upon the chance 
of expansion of the Indian industry, and you are expecting that parti- 
cular industry in Lancashire to allow you to share with it any quota that 
may be assigned for its own benefit. A good deal has been said about the 
political gain which we might secure by agreeing to ratify this particular 
Agreement. It was you, bir, who stated in 1930, as far as 1 remember, 
that we should be perfectly ready and willing to exchange an economic 
benefit for vi\ economic benefit granted by another country. I personalh 
would not like tor purchase what arc our fundamental rights, the right 
that we claim we have got inherently in the matter of governing our own 
country. 1 do not like the idea of purchasing those inherent rights of ours 
in this fashion by making economic concessions of this character. Sir, 

1 realise how dangerous it is to promote a policy of preference in favour 
of an interest which rules this subordinate country. Now, if it were any 
other country, the risk would not be so great. 

Inference has been made to the fact that these Agreements will have 
only a very short iite, but ten to one the chances are tnat these Agreements 
will be continued, if not in their present lorin, perhaps to tne greater 
advantage ot the ruling country : and once you agree to the creation of 
vested economic interests of that ciiaracter m lavour of a dominant 
partner — if we can call England at all a partner in the l>ritish 
iiirnpue — ^then, supposing it is possible for Lancashire at any time in future 
to come into severe competition with the Indian industry, then all chances 
of our being able to safeguard the interests of that industry as against the 
interests ot the United Ivmgdom will be absolutely gone. (^Hear, hear.) 

1, tiierefore, think that it is setting up a very bad precedent to establish 
a system of preferential tarilfs on poLlical grounds. As a matter of tact, 
the political risk involved in this is so very great tliat 1 for myself am not 
prepared to take the responsibility of assenting to such a discriminatory 
tariff system, bir, 1 do not desire to take any more time of this House, 
but 1 sliould like to make tlie position of myself and my friends very clear. 

It wc have agreed to include the names of some of our Members in the - 
proposed belect Committee, it is on tJie understanding tluit the principle 
to which we will be asked to assent by agreeing to this motion to refer 
the Bill to a belect Committee is the broad principle, that the Indian 
cotton textile and silk industries deserve to be protected. If it is intended 
by Government, or if it follows as a matter of order under the rules of this 
House, that we agree to anything more than that, namely, to the principJe 
of preferential tariffs, then we will havc to oppose this motion and divide 
the House on that issue. Otherwise, so far as we are concerned, wo are 
in favour of giving adequate protection to our own home industry subject 
to the condition that there shall be no. preferential tariffs in favour of any 
country. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The only principle to which this House will be committed by agi’eeing to 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee is that the Indian cotton textile 
industry and the Indian silk industry deserve to be protected. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, I shall not occupy the 
time of the House very long. I desire to express the support of the 
European Group to the Bill now before the House, though there are certain 
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directions in which wo should like to see it amended or improved. To 
mention one particular instance, we tlimk that tiie specitic duty of Io- 
annas on yarns should be extended to all counts and not limited, to 50 s 
and under. My friend, Mr. Mody, has pointed out that this was included 
in the Agreement made with the Lancasliire representatives and we do not 
see why it should now be cut out if it was cue of the items agreed upon 
in the discussion at Simla last autumn; and i understand that the dele- 
gates from Lancashire agiecd to that at the time, as they recognised that 
Lite mills in India were spinning liner and liner and they realised that this 
protection to a developing industry was to bo desired, and that it will, 
or it should, give an incentive to India for further progress along the lines 
ol fc-ihciuncy m spinning higher counts. We su^iport the point that my 
lionourable friend, Mr. Mody, made in regard to the artilicial silk goods. 
VVe consider that the duty on artilicial snk goods at four annas a yard 
is too low and that it should be mcreased to six annas. The House knows, 
we all know, that there lias been a tremendous increase in the importation 
of artilicial silk piecegoods from Japan in recent years, and it is evident 
that there is a very considerable danger of these goods coming into India 
Irorn Japan and ousting cotton goods made in India and geiting round 
.no tiuoia which has been arranged between the Indian and Japanese 
Delegations. This increase to six annas a yard can hardly be cavilled at 
by Japan, Japan s own import tarilt is an exceedingly high one, as has 
already been mentioned, going up to as high as four Hundred per cent on 
artilicial silk piecegoods miportea into Japan. 

My Honourable Mend, Mr. liamsay Scott, has referred to certain other 
matters whicii will be taken up before the Select Committee — for instance, 
ilie question of hosiery in regard to which there is a desire in many pans 
oi the country that the duty, as at present fixed in the Ilill, slioulU be 
raised. As Mr. liamsay Scott observed yesterday, we have recently seen 
in the press telegrams that Japan has announced her intention of taking 
powers to prohibit the import of ceriani goods alUjgei iier aim to nii:ie»s. 
ilie duties on ecrLam oinur goods ui> to 100 per cent, ad vaLoron and, 
incidentally, in the same press telegram we I’cud that Japan is also taking 
powers by legislaucai to protect trade marks. There is similar legislation 
111 this country, but it requires to be overliauled and to be put into effect. 
Japan is also, in the same press telegram, stated to be going in for legis- 
lation to prevent unfair competition, which is surely exactly what this Hill 
is intended for. 

TTiis brings me to the matter of the Indo-Japanese Agreement, and 
lu re i should like to join in the eoiigiMtulations, which many in the House 
have already extendea, to Sir Joseph and to all his colb'agues in the 
Indian Delegation on the success with which their labours over so many 
months were attended. f^^Hcar, hear.) There has been considerable criti- 
eisin of the re-iiielusion in the present Agreement of the most-favoured- 
nation clause. This clause, as tlie House knows^ was originally designed 
foi and under entirely different W'orld Irade conditions than exist at pre- 
sent. It was essentially intended to assist the scope of free trade between 
nations, and there are many people who consider that this clause, w^hethcr 
unconditional and even in its conditional form, is out of date when every 
nation is building up tariff walls for the protection of its own industries. 
But the more one goes into the subject, I must admit, the more compli- 
cated it beconi(‘.s and on the whole I beliove that the Government of India 
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lijive done the best that could be looked for under the oirciimstances. 
At the same time, I do not think it can he denied that Hk* most- favourf 3 d- 
iiation clause in trade agreements must be a handicap to present day trade 
ircaties. Then, there is the matter of the rupee value of the yen which 
has been taken in arriving at the A^eement. The advantage which Japan 
will derive from the fixation of the basic point of the yen at the rate 
ruling last year instead of the par value of 187 seems to be necessarily 
(^onerous even after allowing for the depreciation of sterling in terms of 
fTold. As regards the quota, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has already 
referred to the size of the figures which has been agreed upon. T think 
we have to realise that Sir Joseph Bhore and his colleagues did their best 
in this matter for India’s interests, but I must admit that a great many 
of us feel that the figure is very high and that the greate‘st watclif illness 
will have to be exercised. 

T turn to the Lancashire Agreement. We wish to express our admira- 
tion for the patience and the tact with which Mr. Mody conducted the 
negotiations last time witli Sir William Olare-Lees and his Delegation. 

Mr. B. Das: Hear, hear. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: T thought you would say “Hear, hoar“ IMr. Das. 

After all, Mr. Mody has unfortunately been hadnamed all over the 
country. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: You udniil that ho has been hadnamed. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: Wrongly, I think. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Biiral): 
Does ho not deserve it? 

Sir Leslie Hudson: But T am perfectly certain that ^Ir. Mody was work- 
ing at that time in the interests of India, not in the interests of any 
particular corner of India, but in (he interests of India as a wliole. I am 
glad to sa,y (hat there are many in this House who Ivdiovc* ns firmly as 
I do that (he interests of India are liound up wilh those of Croat Britain. 
We have heard several of them say so in llu' eourso of reeiuit weeks. In 
the matter of iradc, the interests of India with Great Brilain must be 
inlor-dependent. The Honourable (he Commerce Member said yeslerday — 
and it cannot be stressed too strongly — that trade between all countries 
and nations must be mutual. It is axiomatic. If you want to sell your 
goods or if you want to sell your agricultural products, you must buy from 
the man that you will sell it to. Wc arc merely going hack to the original 
form of barter. Whatever may have been the origin of the determination 
of fjancashire to buy more Indian cotton, wlietlier it was before AFr. Mody 
iiudcrtook his negotiations or whether it ^vas during those negotiations 
that the necessity for Lancashire taking more Indian cotton was stressed, 

I do not know. But we do know that the Customs returns show that 
already more cotton is going to Lancashire than it has done in previous 
years. . Wo do know that Lancasin're has two qualified men in India at 
the present tinn^ going round the country ascertaining the qualities of 
<‘otton that India has to offer which will suit the Lancashire mills. We do 
loiow t)iat one of these experts is to remain in India, to assist in carrying 
'ait the intention of Lancashire to buy more Indian cotton. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why was it not entered in the Pact? 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I really think that if some of my Honourable friends 
would realise, as Lancashire has done, that inter-dependence of trade is 
a necessity, and would abandon some of their antagonism to everything 
British, it would be better for India, better for all of us. This view, I 
find, is growing. I will, with your permission, Sir, read an extract from 
the Hindustan Times. It is the statement by Mr. Chunilal Mehta, Pre- 
sident of the Bombfiy Shroff Association and a Director of the East India 
Cotton Association, in which he says: 

“The Japanese tactics of restrictions in allocating freight to non- Japanese shippers 
has brought about a serious situation in the Bombay cotton market to the great 
detriment of the Indian cotton-growers. Cotton, he pointed out, was being sold at 
distress prices that is considerably below parity. He did not think even the Govern- 
ment of India could effectively interfere with the Japanese tactics in this matter. At 
this juncture it is necessary and essential for the Lancashire spinners to come forward 
and take advantage of the very low prices of Indian cotton by buying a substantial 
quantity of Indian cotton. Lancashire spinners are much brought in front nowadays 
showing their very keen de'^irc and great efforts to increase the use of Indian cotton. 
This is the time for them for practical demonstration of that desire by buying a 
good volume of Indian cotton and that too at a very cheap and advantageous rate. 
Otberwi.'se the result will be that when thev awaken to buy Indian cotton, they may 
find that it is dearer in parity and hence they cannot buy.*’ 

That shows that it is realised by the East India Cotton Association 
of Bombay, which is a very powerful body, that Lancashire is here to 
buy cotton and they realise that it is to be for the benefit of India that 
she should buy more and more. 

Sir, I will not detain the House. There are other speakers who want 
to follow mo nnd, as I have said before, there are certain matters which, 
we hope, will be very carefully considered by the Select Committee and 
we should l.be thoni to be amended according to our view-point. I, there- 
fore, oppose the motion for circulation and support the Honourable the 
Commerce Member’s motion for reference to Select Committee. 

Raja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadar. Hural) : Sir, I shall be very brief in accordance with your 
rulincr, but I must, in the first place, congratulate my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bamakrishna, on his maiden speech and on the great interest he took 
on behalf of the handloom industry. I knew that, as a member of the 
T.C.S., ho is fit to do any work that he puts his hands on. If he is the 
Diwan of Jaipur or if he is the Collector, or if he is an officiating Some- 
body in order to saddle upon us as much land revenue as he possibly can 
in the Tanjore district, I know he would have done it efficiently. And 
today wc have got an instance as to how, after all these days of dabbling 
with land revenue in the State of Jaipur, he has taken on hand the interest, 
of the handloom industry. He has fought for it, won its cause to som(* 
extent and v ill {‘ontinne to do so. because I know that he is a y^uAg mau 
with a great deal of energy. I have watched his activities in the Northern 
Circars, pushing up the Be"istrars of Co-operative Credit Societies and 
pushing up the growers of sugar-cane and other persons in order to enable 
them to make more money. 

That said, Sir, I must thank you for your ruling, because, otherwise 
I was going to take a great deal more time than I would, in order exactly 
to find out what the effect of this motion would be. I was particularly 
anxious for it for this reason that, so far as I remember, certain questions 
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were put in connection with this Mody-Lees Pact as well as the Indo- 
japanese Agreement that we should have an opportunity here on the floor 
of the House to discuss the same. My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhorc, at that time I remember, I hope I am right, said that a full oppor- 
tunity would arise when the decisions contained in those Pacts or Agree- 
ments, or whatever you call them, would be embodied in a Bill. The 
reason why I was going to raise this question was that in the Statements 
of Objects and Eeasons, it is stated that the Government of India have 
accepted both these Agreements and, as a result, have embodied the 
terms of those Agreements in one case in modification of the Tariff Board’s 
recommendations in this Bill. I have no doubt, in accordance with your 
ruling, we shall have every opportunity to discuss the principles contained 
in both these Agreements as well as the details, but though I am not a 
pessimist generally, I think I can place two and two together and can say, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, that when the Government of 
India have accepted these and when they liave come to the conclusion 
tliat it is good for our country and when they have embodied it in the Bill, 

T shall be greatly surprised at the powers of persuasion of all the Honour- 
able Members on this side of the House who would go and sit in that 
S'elect Committee to alter any portion even in the dashing of the ‘t’s and 
the dotting of the ‘i*s. That is past experience, but past experience may 
prove useless, and I do venture to appeal to the Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bhore, who. Sir, beneath a very very soft and quiet and nice appearance, 
is very strong, and when he takes up a position, ho knows exactly where 
he is and he would not budge an inch, I would ask him to view it from 
our stand point and then take up that strong attitude and support us in the 
Select Committee in order to amend it in the host interests of our country. 

An Honourable Member: Mend it or end it. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: No, you must go on with the pro- 
tection, there is no use saying that you should end it. 

I propose mostly to confine myself to the silk industry and I shall just 
pass in review tlic Mody-Jices Pact. There arc two paragraphs with which 
the Pact begins. I do not know if ever you. Sir, luive come across or if 
you have had occasion to study treaties that are generally made between 
high contracting powers, “the friends and enemies of the one shall be the 
friends and enemies of the other”, that is always the mantram that they 
recite. Similar to that, there are two paragraphs here which say “that 
the parties wish to record their conviction that general benefit has b^en 
<lorived by all concerned from the full and frank exchange of views” and, 
in the next paragraph, they say “they are agreed that it would be in the 
best interests of the industries they represent to maintain and 
^levelop in the future the contracts which have been established and it 
'vill become a practice for views to be exchanged whenever circumstances 
render it desirable”. T entirely agree with the spirit of the expressions 
contained in these two ])aragi’aphs. I have said already and T repeat it 
ngain that I do not think it is anybody’s desire on this side of the House 
to show a hostile front towards Britain and British interests. We do not 
want to do that. We shall go on with th^m as long as they like that 
we shall go on with them, but there is only one condition. I do not want 
to hear about the rivers of blood which my Honourable friend, Sir Henry 
Oidney, said the other day in spite of his anxiety to be one of us. T say, 
treat us as equals, do not enter into secret agreements and say all these 
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things that you have said in the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. " We arc your men, wo do no want to part from you, wc 
wiVnt to remain with you, wc shall deal with' you. We want that you 
should deal with us, but not on your ternis, but upon equal terms. That 
is what 1 would submit with regard to this. 

The first clause, as is in the Agreement, is very good so far as that 
goes. They say that it is agreed that, under the existing condition, India 
is entitled to i)mtcct.ion against tlu\ imports of the United Kingdom yarns 
jvnd piecegoods, and tlion they say about the Government of India re- 
moving the surcdiarg(^. and then that they will not ask for any duty. I 
confess thai, so far as that is conccimd, I believe my Honourable friends 
who hav(‘- already spoken have dealt with it. There is only one point 
and that is clause 1- T should dea'l with this in detail when I am coming 
to the silk industry. But it says here that at present the duties are res- 
pectiv(dy oO per ciuit cind 35 per cent and they have reduced the duty to 
30 per cent in l)otli eases as referred to in paragraph 4. I should very 
much like, to know, 1 am asking for information, I do not criticise, [ 
want to know how many members of this Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion represent the mannfaclurers of silk piecegoods or those who deal in 
silk. How many of them represent the interests of those large growers 
of silk, those cousumors of silk and then have come to the conclusion 

that the duty should !)(' reduced from 50 per cent and 35 per cent to 30 

per cent alf round. I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, will en- 
lighten me on that point. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Wc have not dealt with silk generally, but only with 
artificial silk and silk industry. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I shall come to that. I know this 
deals with artificial silk. The reason why I put silk and not artificial silk 
is, as [ shall show ]n\senily, that artificial silk has practically kilhd the 
local industry. When I will read certain extracts and give figures that 
have bt‘(Mi submitted by tlie Mysore Silk Association to the Honourable 

Sir Jos(*ph llliore, 1 will show the effects of the artificial silk on the silk 

industry in India. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Tliere is a good deal of eornpetitiou as regards silk- 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamniikliam 
(’betty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudliury).] 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Tariff Board having supported 
protection, unfortunately have become soft-hearted or soft in another part 
of their anatomy, ami they do not agree to the» full protection. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Tariff Board recommended a specific duty of 
one rupee per pound on artificial silk yarn, whereas the Government pro- 
pose three annus. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Government have gone one 
step further, and f shall presently deal with the reason why they did so 
when T shall come, to that. The most important thing in the Bill, as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has pointed out witli such great- force and 
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logic which I am sorry, 1 cannot command, I do not intend to repeat aAl 
that he said, is only one thing. I ask, what these Lancashire gentlemen 
jjre going to do hereafter is not specifically and clearly put forward in 
hlack and white in this Article VI. 1 tell you why. My Honourable 
frk\nd, Mr. Ghuznavi, either as the salesman of the Japanese hosiery or 
tlie only Muslim wlio understood business among the members of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, 1 am sorry for my Honourable friend, Sir 
Abdur Kahim, I am more sorry for His Highness the Aga Khan, because 
these other members, who were members of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
ijiittee, none of them knew anything about this business, except my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, and what did opr friend do there? 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I was the ordy businessman. 

Baja Bahadur G Krishnamachariar: Sir, I thought Mr. Ghuznavi had 
some other profession also. However, there is no harm in having two 
strings to your bow. Hut the trouble is this. If ho wms ji businessman, 
1 am afraid he overshot his mark. The greatest thing in an argument 
is to know where you should stop, and not wliero you should begin. My 
fiioiid read something in great triumph for the edification of this House 
expecting that both his name and that of Mr. Mody will go down in 
history. Hy way of parenthesis, I may say that I am not going to read 
that history and God save our country from reading that history in which 
the names of these gentlemen will go down. I am not going to be alive 
when that history is going to be written, but I greatly pity the coming 
generation which would read the history of this subject where the thing 
is recorded that both Mr. Mody and Mr. Ghuznavi will go down to poste- 
rity. But that is only by the way. Sir, reading an extract from the 
evidence, he triumphantly pointed out the answer of those Lancashire 
people. What did they say?: 

“We have appointed Coinmitteos. The other Associations have also joined in 
appointing Committees and we will do our very best.” 

But what is that best? It is that that I want to know. The question 
was if nothing has been done and, if so, liow far what was done was suc- 
cessful. The answer is that Committees have been held and something 
will be done. I heard through the courtesy of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Will my Honourable friend read the evidence? 
It is not that something will be done, but something has been done. 

j \ i ' . ! liJ 

Mr. K. 0. Haogy: As a result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I deny that, so far as the evidence 
placed before the House was concerned. My Honourable friend flourished 
something in the face of this House. Ho said he was going to read a 
portion of that evidence. The first gentleman said something and the next 
gentleman said something more, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
probably thought he had given himself away too much and said: “You 
read the rest of the evidence; it is very interesting’*. I have no doubt 
it is. After dinner today, wlicn I feel sleepy, I shall keep that book in 
iny hands and quietly go to sleep. But we are now more seriously 
inclined in this House. You wanted to place certain evidence before this 
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House. These gentlemen from Lancashire, who have been showered with 
congratulations for all that they did,— what did these gentlemen do ? That 
is the question that you proposed yourself to answer. An.d the answer 
is: “You go home and read it.” Sir, according to all rules of pleading, 
when you make a statement and you are not able to prove it, I say that 
statement is not correct until you arc able to prove it. But I learn from 
Sir Leslie Hudson and Sir Joseph Bhorc, the two gentlemen are here, 
that they are investigating, tliat they have got to adjust their machinery 
and all that and, therefore, it will take some time. But in the meanwhile; 
wo will buy such cotton as we possibly can. There is no such dire^yo 
statement in this, and the reason why I w\ant it is this. We are alw^ays 
told that the Indian mind is highly technical and they always want every- 
thing to be recorded in writing, whereas the habit of the English people 
is to allow everything to adjust itself and to muddle through, as Lord 
Kosebery said. But the reason why I want it is this. We have all heard 
of a document called the Queen’s Proclamation. I thought it was a sulh- 
(dently important document as not to be whittled away, but a certain 
gentleman, called Mr. li. S. Thomas, wlio, 1 am sorry to say, came from 
my district to represent the Madras Govenimcnt in the old Imperial 
Council when the Marquis of Bipon w^as the Viceroy, and when there was 
great agitation over the Ilbert Bill, pointed out the words “so far as may 
he” in one of the clauses of the Proclamation. Then, up rose the Marquis 
of Bipon and pulled himself to his full height and said that it was u 
calumny upon his country and its sovereign to read that solemn document 
in the way in which a quibbling lawyer would do; and the Marquis of 
Bipon said that he hoped that what he had read in a book which he con- 
sidered as authoritative would apply to the Government of India, namely, 
that righteousness exalteth a nation. Sir, that is the result even when you 
liave everything in writing; and when you want a certain thing not to be 
done, you refer to what you have said and say “This is all that w^e hav(3 
said”. But we people do not understand English; we do not know what 
the involutions and the convolutions of the English language are, and when 
they are confronted with a certain position which they took up, they 
say that is a settled fact. Sir, I suppose some day even Mr. Mody will 
leave this world, but this Agreement will last as long as the sun and the 
moon will last and whoever comes hereafter will have to read it and inter- 
pret it. That is the reason why I ask that this thing should have been 
entered in the form of a document. 

Sir, there is only one point to which I will refer with reference to the 

4pm I’Mcs that have been introduced. It is pointed out in the 
letter from the Joint Secretary of the U. P. Chamber of 
Commerce, Cawnpore, which is circulated to us along with this document: 

*‘The protection enjoyed by the textile industry at present against the imports 
from Lancashire is 26 per cent. The protection in effect works out at 17^ per cent 
when the import duties on cotton stores and machinery which the Indian textile 
industry has to bear are offset.” 

Then the result of this five per cent, decrease they point out in this 

way: 

“The Lancashire-Bombay agreement alms at the reduction of the protection from 
17]Jf per cent in effect to per cent which is bound to encourage larger imports 
from Lancashire to the detriment of the Indian industry.” 
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Now, what is the quid pro quo? Some day they say they will buy 
such cotton from us as they possibly can. That is all right, but if you 
put it as a business proposition, 1 say Ihere ought to bo a quid pro quo 
and what you have got is not a quid pro quo. 

Now, Sir, I {)r()CCod to this silk industry. 1 do not intend to speak on 
the Indo-Japanese Agreement, because everybody who knew more about 
it than myself has already spoken, and tlan’e is no use, wasting the time 
.(■ the House by repeating what others have said. As regards the silk 
industry, my point is that the recorninendations of the Tariff Board in con- 
n(‘ction with the sericulture industry has also been lugged in in this Bill 
MS if it was a very subsidiary matter. The silk industry is a very import- 
ant thing and, viewed from the agnciiltiirists’ standpoint, it confers today 
DUO of the subsidiary occupations for the agric-nlturist. I’he sericultural 
industry in India including the handlooin weaving industry provides oecupa- 
tion to about two million people. Silk-worin rearing is of groat economic im- 
portance to the agriculturist in the Provinces of India where it is being 
practised. About ten lakhs of families are eking out a decent livelihood 
i)y employing themselves in the several hraiiehos of the silk industry. 
About four crores of rupees have been invested in the industry by the 
[)oor agriculturists. In rural economy, soriciiKiirc plays a very important 
part. The cultivation of mulberry and the rearing of silk-worm afford a 
subsidiary occupation which enables the family of the agriculturist to turn 
its waste time to account by earning a return which in many cases makes 
all the difference between a half-starved life without any hope of improve- 
ment and a self-respecting confidence : i 

‘Tersons who cannot participate in production on account of health, age or social 
cuftom, can pursue the silk industry to t!onsiderable advantage.*’ 

That is tin? position of the sericulture industry, and J say a separate 
Bill ought to have been brought in in order to embody the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board in respect of the protection granted to it, so that 
we might have greater opportunities to discuss that, and that alone upon its 
merits. 

Now, the silk industry has got a long story, but tlierc is one thing 
which I would say as a prelude to il, that so long as the East India Company 
was in existenc.e, they encouraged it to a very great extent in Bengal at 
the instance of the Court of Directors by offering bounties to the producers 
and all those who manufactured silk. But since the transfer of the Gov- 
ernment to the Crown, the industry began to dwindle even in Bengal; and the 
Government appointed two gentlemen, named AJaxwcll Lefroy and Ansorge; 
tliose gentlemen have submitted a report which, if it had been given effect 
hi, would have found the silk industry very strong. The Government of 
India have not done that. On the contrary, the sad plight, to which this 
industry has been reduced by allowing large quantities of imports from 
abroad, is shown by this position— I am taking the export figures of silk 
horn India— that in the year 1860-61, the quantity of our exports of raw 
silk was 1,955,656 lbs. while in 193*2-3;l, it was only 5,432 lbs. The cause 
uf the decline in the export of ‘raw silk is due entirely to the foreign 
<-ompetition and lack of assistance from the Government. When the com- 
petition from abroad gets the better of our production, our production 
aalurally goes down and here are some figures which might probably inter- 
ost the House which will show how much the production has gone down. 

E 2 
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While on this subject, 1 may point out that the imports of silk yam, 
noils and warps into India from China and Japan increased — ^in the case 
of China from 307,799 lbs. in 1931-32 to 604,247 lbs. in 1933-34, while, in 
the case of Japan, it increased from 105,072 lbs. in *1931-32 to 580,884 
lbs. in 1933-34. The Indian production, in consequence of this foreign com- 
petition, has gone down Iroin 22*79 lakhs of lbs. in 1923-24 to 15 lakhjs 
of lbs. in 1932-33. Similarly, in all kinds of industries, that we have 
got in silk, there has been a reduction, and, as has been pointed out here, 
the decline is due to want of Government assistance. Now, it is the 
fashion to say that in this country we look to Government alone for every- 
thing, and, whenever we do not get anything, wo blame the Government 
for not taking care of us. That is not so in the case of silk. There is 
a gentleman of the name of Mr. Norton Breton, a groat London authority 
on silk, and this is what he said before the Boyal Society of Arts: 

“Why should the Governments of these countries be so concerned in tiie establish- 
ment of sericulture and why should not 'private enterprise do it? 1 am all out for as 
little Government interference as possible but in the case of sericulture it is necessary 
to have the most stringent rules and regulations in regard to the industry if it is 
to prove Buccosslul. Silk worms are prone to infectious diseases and the reproduction 
of eggs has to bo very strictly controlled. However careful private enterprise, in ik 
own interests, might be to keep these diseases at bay, if there is no control, any Tom, 
Dick or Harry could start the business of egg production and start disease in the 
country. I think it is better that Governments should encourage the inhabitants 
to start the industry and exercise the necessary supervision in its early stages." 

Sir, how important it is for the Government to render substantial 
assistance to the silk industry is very well illustrated from the following 
extracts taken from the Tarilf Board Beport {vide para. 205) : 

“In no part of the world has the industry flourished without such assistance. The 
history of the sericultural industry in France is practically the history of the bounties 
paid to it from time to time by* the French Government to enable it to make necessary 
improvement and enhance its competing power. Italian practice in this respect has not 
been dissimilar. The amounts which the Japanese Imperial Government and each 
prefectural unit spends on the industry are about 90 lakhs a year at the current rate 
of exchange. These hiiaucial sacrifices have been more than justified by the enormous 
incomes which these countries obtain from their respective silk industries. Wo 
believe that any expenditure incurred on this Indian silk industry will be returned 
many times over in the shape of increased wealth and prosperity." 

Now, I respectfully ask what has the Indian Government done as 
most of these other countries are doing? As regards China, we are in the 
habit of laughing at China and her ways — that it is all useless there and 
everything is in confusion and nothing is going to come out of China. 
What happened there was that last year the Banks had made advances 
on mortgage of the production of silk ; and, as the prices of silk went down, 
%il these dealers declined to redeem the mortgage, and what did the Gov- 
ernment do? The Government came forward to help the silk owners by 
paying so much for a certain quantity of silk and in that way they relieved 
the owners of silk from their debt due to the Banks and enabled them to 
trade in silk without any difficulty whatsoever. 

Now, Sir, if I had the time— 1 do not want to take up more of the 
time of the House than I would like to — I could show you that Chinese 
imports into India have increased to a very alarming extent. The table 
of imports of silk piecegoods shows that while in 1928-29 the number of 
yards imported was 21,872,848, in 1932-33 it went up to 34,957,931 yards, 
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and in 1933-34, during the first ten months alone, the figure was 32,875,168 
yards. That is the position to which our silk industry has been reduced- 
Then, what about the import of artificial silk yarn into India? The 
imports of artificial silk yarn into India were only 5-77 million pounds in 
1026-27 but these increased to 11 million pounds in 1933-34. For the 
first ten months of 1933-34, the imports are 7’6 million pounds. Sir; that 
is the position of this unprotecjted and yet very important industry. 

Then, the Tariff Board at page 207 recommends the duty which could 
be imposed, but unfortunately the Government of India have reduced that 
duty and have made the following proposals. As against Bs. 2-6-0 per 
pound proposed by the Tariff Hoard and Its. 3-3-0 as required at the pre- 
sent juncture, anticipixted by Tariff Board, the Government have imposed 
a duty of Bs. 0-11-6 per pound, that is, Ks. 1-7-0 in all. That, Sir, 
is absolutely unfair to this indusiry, and I submit that, in view of the fact 
that this industry is handicapped in so many ways, the country is being 
flooded by foreign imports, while, at the same time, internal competition is 
increased, because there is no way of exporting the production from India, 
the protection that is afforded to this industry in this Bill is not at all 
sufficient. 

Then, lastly, I want to say only one word with regard to the period for 
which this protection is to last. The Tariff Board has recommended five 
years. What they say is that if, within these five years, the silk industry 
|)(‘(>plo behave like good boys, if they alter lluu’r mode of manufacture, if 
Ihoy reduce their cost and become more efficient, then they would inquire 
at the end of the five years whether those people require this protection 
at all, or whether they require more or less. But look at what thev did 
with the cotton textile industry. Mv TTonourahle friend Sir Joseph Bhore, 
laid down three propositions ns conditions precedent to the giving of pro- 
tection to the cotton textile industry. All three of them, in one wav or 
other, related to efficiency, and what is th(’ replv? My friend, Mr. Mody, 
snid "Not guilty''. Yes, the rc'piv was “not guiltv“, — hut don't do that 
airain. — that is what the Government of India Qaid. 8o far as the Tariff 
Board Beport is concerned, if I had the time. I could bring to the notice 
of this House that the efficiency on whicli tliey had insisted in their last 
Tteport is yet very far away, and one of the reasons why they have given 
ten years is that by that time they would make up for lost time, they 
would increase their efficiency and deserve (he protection granted to them. 
Now, I quite admit that nothing is perfect in this world. I do not want 
!il)solute mathernatit*al perfection. My point is that, if in the face of this 
iii(‘fficient industry like the cotton textile industry, — T admit of course it is 
a Tiationnl industry, hut it has no right to bo ineffieiont, — if for that in- 
efficient industrv you can reconiinond a ten years protection, what is the 
I'OMSon for giving only five years protection to this silk industry? 

Mv friend, Mr. Mody, talked about managing agents and the great deal 

obligation that they conforred upon these mills. Now, Sir, I am not a 
inillowner in Bombay, nor do T know anything about .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr: Go and buy some mills- 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
f'fiotty) resumed the Chair.] 

Bala Bahadur O. Krlshnamachariar: I will do that but in the mean- 
time, T am only troubled about what has recently happened to a group of 
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mills in Bombay and about one mill of that group, — I think I read some 
report of the auditors which appeared in one of the papers. After reading 
that report, would Sir Cowasji, ns my friend, advise me to go and buy a 
mill? No, Sir, I will never go and buy a mill. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Your accounts should be quite alright. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar; My friend, Mr. Mody, said that 
the managing agency system was so nice and it was so absolutely 
necessary that even in the newly started sugar industry they had got a 
managing agency, llie reason is this. Professor Marshall, the great 
economist, says that mankind which is generally foolish in its affairs does 
not become all of a sudden wise when it deals with economic questions. 
What has the cotton textile industry done ? They have a managing agency 
system, and when somebody comes into trouble, then each one will come 
into trouble. I am not speculating. I am giving my friend the instance 
of this huge combine which has come to grief, and the story that the 
auditors give of the tactics of these managing agents is absolutely true, — 
Borrow plenty of money, use it for their own purposes, when the half- 
yearly period comes, borrow money from somewhere else and anyhow 
balance all their accounts and show, say, Rs. 13-4-6 to their (*redit. Then, 
on the 2nd of July, you find the wdiolc of the amount is withdrawn. That, 
Sir, is the managing agents’ efficiency, and T know that for of 

money the managing agents of this huge combine went to an Indian State 
across and borrowed six lakhs <d‘ rupics over the inortgjige of their 
managing agency. I did not know anything about it until T rc'ad the report 
of the case in the Indian Law Reports in which the question was raised as to 
whether the transaction connected with these six lakhs should be assessed 
to income-tax or not. 'riiat is how the whole story came up. So, what I 
submit is, that sort of managing agency does not do aTiy credit to any- 
body. The Tariff Board was quite prepared to giv(' a longer pei’iod of ten 
years of protection, but they would not recomuKaid this period of protec- 
tion to the. poor silk industry which is tottering no\v, whicli would very 
soon cease to exist, if the (lovormnent do not, as the foreign Governments 
have done in regard to their own silk industry, come and help this industry. 
Why should tin; Governmeut give only five years protection. Sir? T (^an- 
not understand the position. T, therefore, respectfully appeal to my Hon- 
ourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, that in the Select Committee he should 
give most careful consideration to this question and do his very best to aid 
this industry in the light, of what the foreign Governments have done to 
their own industries, and thus rehabilitate the industry which, but for 
such aid, I am afraid, would cease to exist, and wdiich is more national 
than the cotton textile industry. Sir, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
thinks today the House ought to sit till half-past five. Will that suit the 
convenience of every one? 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, yes- 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: In n debate the Government Member has always 
the last word, and wc ean only reply from this side whenever a chanee comos 
on a similar other debate. Last time, when we wore discussing the Indian 
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Tariff (Amendment) Bill, my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, in his 
ppt^ech, which is in my hand, brought out three very important points. 

I attended a course of lectures on the ‘art of debates* in a school in London, 
and the lecturer pointed out three vei*y important ways of meeting one’s 
opponent. Whenever your opponent brings forward a very strong argu- 
ment, you say that it is irrelevant. The second is that if he brings forward 
any other argument, say that you will give it the best consideration, but 
never think of it afterwards. The third is that when you expect any kind 
of reproach from your opponent, then begin to reproach him first. And I 
dare say, my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, attended the same 
flchool at a different time. (Lf\ughter.) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhnm Chetty) : Does that 
tumbler of water indicate the time that the Honourable Member will 
take? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: He said : 

“T think that it would be a futile task for me to attempt to answer my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, because no answer that has ever been given to him from this side 
i.s ever taken on its merits.** 

I brought forward, in the course of that debate, four important points, 
and tliis was the reply that ho gave. T myself was to point out that “our 
arguments are not tested on their merits’*, but he began to reproach first. 

Again he said there: 

“T think that that is due very largely to the fact that like so many great minds he is 
afflicted possibly with absent-mindedness.'* 

I say, though my Honourahlc friend may not admit it on account of his 
modesty, th il he has a greater mind, and, therefore, he must be afflicted whh 
a greater amount of forgetfulness, and I have also got a story to cor- 
roborate what T say. One day, wlien my Honourable friend, Rir Joseph 
Bbore, was exceedingly busy with his discussions with the Japanese Dele- 
gation and was settling a question of creat importance, he and Lady Bhore 
wore invited bv some of their friends in Old Delhi for the same after- 
noon—Lady Bhore, knowing the habit of her husband, who was verv busy 
that afternoon, went herself to the Socrotariat to fetch Sir Joseph Bhore, 
hut as Sir Joseph Bhore was very busy with his discussions with the 
r-iDMTiese Delegation, he asked her to wait in the waiting room. In the 
meantime, the discussions were over. Sir Joseph Bhore, for£retting that 
T.ndv Bhore was waiting in the waiting room, went home and there waited 
for Lady Bhore, while Lady Bhore was waiting in the waiting room in the 
Secretariat and their friends were waiting for both of them in Old Delhi. 
(Tjaughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Ts that true? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
'vays): T must congratulate rny Honourable friend on bis flight of imagina- 
Hon. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And so do T in his story of stick and corner. 
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Sir, the next point which he said, in 

•‘He has the utmost contempt for figures 
himself.** 


the course of the same debate, was: 
when they are produced by others than 


I have greai respect for those figures which are printed and whose 
accuracy I can test myself, but T do not have any respect for fibres whwh 
are not at our disposal and which my Honourable friend, on the authon^ 
of information which ho may have received otherwise, quotes. For ex- 
ample, here, he says: 


“I have it on ahaoliUe authoritative information that one single contract which has 
been placed in Japan, and which, T take it, would be effected if we granted such 
exemption, amounted to no less than million dozen pairs.” 


Such figures are misleading and actions taken on them are unjust. 


About that the Japanese Delegation has brought to the attention of the 
Government the following: 

“In cotton hosiery alone, the quantity that was cancelled is estimated to have 
amounted to million dozens.** 


The same figure was quoted in connection with two entirely different 
statements, in one case the order was placed for such an amount, but the 
fact is that this was cancelled by the whole of India, and these two are 
quite different statements. When figures are quoted, they must be quoted 
from printed statements, so that we may verify for ourselves. T have great 
respect for figures which are available to me and T have great disrespect 
for figures which are not av.Milahle to me and wlioso correctness I cannot 
verify for myself. There is one remark about Mr. Mody. I call it an 
accident, that whenever there is a Textile Bill, there is always an “At 
Home" by Mr. Mody. There is absolntely no question of finding the 
cause or effect. This is an accident, bnt what logicians call an inseparable 
accident. Whenever there is such a Bill, there is an "At Home" simple or 
accompanied by cinema or nautch. (Laughter.) 

Leaving out these stories, T come to the serious side of the question. 
There is a great difference between the position of India and England, 
so far as textiles are concerned. England is not a cotton producing country; 
we are cotton producers. England h;is got no cottage industry; we have got 
an established cottage industry. In England, the whole of the textile 
industry is concentrated in one particular place; in India, it is scattered all 
over the country. Though Tianeasbire could speak for the entire textile 
industry in England, nobody could speak on behalf of the entire cotton 
textile industry except the Government. What is the position of the 
Bombay millowners in this? Out of 100 persons, who are engaged in textile 
industry, I can say that 70 persons are engaged in cotton growing and 30 
persons are engaged in the textile manufacture. How many in cottage 
industry, I can quote figures here: 

By ^11 the total nninber of persons supported by cotton spinning, sizing find 
orr^/vS^ declined by 6*1 per cent, but was still nearly 6,000,000, of whom only 
237,000 were factory workers.** .7 » » » 

According to these figures, the percentage of factory workers to totfil 
persons engaged in weaving comes to less than five per cent., but th'> 
figures quoted today by my Honourable friend, Mr. B>amakrishn&, show 
that the percentage is about ten per cent. So, T take his figures and 
Qonsider thort the pumber of factory workers compared with the entire 
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workers engaged in spinning and weaving is only ten per cent. Therefore, 
the millowners represent only three per cent of the entire textile interests in 
this country, and the Bombay millowners, representing hiilf the mill in- 
dustry, cannot possibly claim to speak for more than IJ per cent of the 
textile industry in this country. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Who represents the other 97 per cent? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 70 per cent are cotton growers, and, out of 30 
per cent, 27 per cent to handloom industry, — and Mr. Mody can claim only 
lialf of the remaining three per cent. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: How is that? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Mr. Mody has got a very good head for calculation 
and he wants me to explain it once again. Out of 100 persons, 70 are 
cotton growers, and 30 arc left . . . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Will my Honourable friend produce 
the printed figures? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, T am quoting from the census report. 

Supposing the textile industry is represented by 100, from the census 
report you will find that 70 per cent of the population of this country 
is engaged in agriculture. Therefore, if it is 100, then 70 represents cotton 
growers and 30 is represented by manufacturers of textile. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhamma- 
flan Rural): What about paddy? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And since the share of the millowners — the num- 
ber of the hands in the mills is only ten per cent of the total, therefore 
the mills represent only ten per cent of 30, that is throe per cent only 
of the total textile interests. 

Mr. Mody lias repeatedly said thal he represents only half of the mill 
industry According to inv (*alculation, he represents only 1^ per cent 
of the textile industry. AVlion we come to discuss this question, we will see 
liow far Mr. Afody authorised to speak on behalf of ihe textile industry. 

Now, we have got three tilings before us, the Tariff Board Report, 
ihe Japanese Agreement and the Pact hetwoeu Tjancashire and the Bombay 
millowners. T have read the Tariff Board Report very carefully. Yrom 
ihe point of view of the minowiiors of Bomba v, T respect it, and put it 
over my head, but, from the point of view of the handloom weavers, I 
throw it in the waste paper basket. Tt is Tiraetically nothing. They 
lu.'ver made anv local inquiries. They collected reports from the Directors 
of Industries and from various Governments, and from those they compiled 
ihoir own report, and I am sure, had this duty boon entrusted ^ to Dr. 
Meek, ho would have produced a better chapter on the handloom industry 
than the one given to us by the Tariff Board, because their conclusions 
nre not supported by their own arguments. 

When we come to the cottage industry, my friend, Mr. Ramakrishna, 
nointod out the importance of this, and 1 think time has come w^hen a 
Tariff Board inquiry is needed for this particular industry. Here we find 
that this contest between the handloom industry and the mill industry 
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is a long 8tanding one. In 1894, a five per cent ad valorem duty was 
levied on cotton .yarn, but it was found to effect advei*sely the cottage 
industry; so, in the year 1890, the duty on cotton yarn was abolished and 
an ad valorem excise duty of 3i per cent was levied on the mill industry 
and this particular duty continued till it was abolished in 1926. This is 
a question which should bo considered b.v a Tariff Board on the cottage 
industry, whether wc should or should not rehnpose this excise duty which 
was levied in the year 1896, in order to protect the cottage industry. 

I now come to the Agreement w'ith Japan. I take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation and the appreciation of the Assembly and of the 
country of the able manner in which Sir Joseph Bhore carried on the 
negotiations on behalf of the country and on behalf of the Government 
of India. Till wc actually saw the Agreement, we never expected such 
an achievement, and T assure him that he has got the entire country 
behind him in this particular negotiation. We have given to Japan a 
quota of 325 million yards on the understanding that she takes one million 
hales of our cotton. We liave given her 18 per cent of our entire import. 
We have further promised an additional quota and the maximum will never 
exceed 22 per cent of our entire import. It will come to about 20 per 
cent, that is, one fifth of the entire import. There is one small omission 
to wliicli Mr. Mody also drew attention. It was said that we have made 
no provision for the manner in which cotton will be taken from India, to 
Japan. At present this export is entirely in the hands of the Japanese 
shipping companies and they coul)d so regulate their conditions as to 
dictate the price of cotton in this country. The price of cotton is a very 
fiuctiiating element in the country, and unless we sell cotton at a reason- 
able price, it will not be possible for us to continue its cultivation. I 
notice that the value of cotton was 19’23d. per pound in the year 1919-20, 
and now it has fallen to 4*32d., that is, about one fifth. This is an 
uneconomic price for tlio cotton grower, and unless we have some under- 
standing with the Japanese Delegation about the export of this one million 
cotton l)ales, I apprehend that the transit may be so regulated that in 
practice they will dictate the price of cotton. I do not like to dilate on 
this. This has been discussed very carefullv by my friend, Mr. Mody, and 
r hope', that in future discussions, this particular point will be looked into. 

The next thing T would like to emphasize is that once we have fixed 
the qiioia for Japan, then I do not see any necessity for a system of 
specific duties. Wc had better agree to what Japan has herself said in 
her terms, that is, put on 50 per cent ad valorem duty or annas per 
pound. Take up her condition and remove the specific duty altogether. 
The specific duty was necessary for the protection of the home industry, 
but a quota has already protected them. Japan can no longer compete 
with ns and in that case T do not see any necessity for introducing any 
specific duty and add unnecessarily to the burden of the consumers. My 
friend, Mr. Mody, pointed out that the price was rather uneconomic and 
then he said that he did not consider about the volume or the prices. He 
said that tjie only point he would consider was the price index, and that 
is just what I quote to him. T notice that the price index of the manu- 
factured cotton has not fallen to the same extent as it has fallen in 
cotton, itself. The people who purchase the cloth do so by selling their 
cotton, and we find that the index price of cotton has fallen much 
paore than of the manufactured article. Here I have got a printed book 
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‘ A Review of the Trade of India in 1932-33”, and, on page 8, I find that 
the price index of cotton manufactured in June, 1933, was 150, whije the 
price index of cotton was only 87. The price index of rice was only 66 
and the price index of wheat was 86. Therefore, the price index of wheat, 
rice and cotton is much lower than the price index of manufactured cotton. 

ICr. H. P. Mody: I will explain it to you afterwards. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Now, Sir, coming to the Lancashire Agreement, 
and here we have got three points of view, first the Agreement itself, 
second the manner of doing it and the third the effect on the Ottawa 
Agreement. As regards the benefit which India has given to Lancashire, 
tlic terms of the Agreement are very definite. They arc giving this parti- 
cular preference which is quoted in this Agreement and which is put out 
in this Bill, but <«s regards the benefit to our own country, that is some- 
thing verv indefinite and it merely says that ‘*it was further agreed that 
otlior avenues of co-operation in this field should be explored in the 
interests of the Indian cotton grower**. That is really the whole of the 
benefit, and even my friend, the Honourable the Commerce Member, when 
lie advocated the acceptance of this particular Agreement, had no other 
argument but one and ho said: “We ought to keep up friendly relations 
with Lancashire and with England”. Of course, there is no question on 
ibis side of any unfriendly relations with either Lancashire or with 
England. We never questioned it. We are really proud of being part of the 
British Empire, but when you have a kind of Trade Agreement, it must 
be to the mutual advantage of both, and it must not be one-sided. Sir, 
wo had the discussion on the question of Imperial Preference in 1930. I 
was at that time n member of the Independent Party, and my Party 
decided to remain neutral. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: No, the whole of the Party supported it. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: All right, at any rate I supported it at that 
time. When we came to the Ottawa Agreement, there was a good 
balance sheet before me, and, in spite of the opposition froin some mem- 
bers of my own Party {An Honourable Member : “Most members”), very 
well, I supported it, because I saw very clearly the advantages and 
disadvantages on either side and T was convinced that the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantages and the balance sheet was in our favour. 
-But, in this paTticuhir case, the balance sheet is entirely against us. 
On the credit side, it is zero, and on the debit side, there are all those 
preferences which ore given lure. Therefore, in this particular case, I 
do not reconcile myself, however well-inclined I may be towards Lan- 
cashire and towards England, to agree to this particular trade conven- 
tion, becaoise it is only one-sided. It gives everything to Lancashire, it 
gives nothing to us except expressions of goodwill wiiich are mere plati- 
tudes and pious hopes. Sir, some of our friends raised this question 
that if we accept this particular Agreement, it will be exceedingly good 
for our future political reforms. Now, if they can guarantee to give us 
Dominion Status, with all the powers which Canada, Australia and 
South Africa enjoy, Ttell you that we will sacrifice the entire mill in- 
dustry in this country, we will wear nothing but Lancashire and cottage 
goods (Hear, hear), — and this is a good bargain — we will wear nothing 
but either Lancashire goods or our cottage goods made in our own 
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country, and we will sacrifice two hundrqd Modis and three hundred 
Scotts, and other millowners in favour of Lancashire (Loud Applause), 
provided? of course, that our hopes on the constitutional side may prove 
something tangible. But if there arc only vague platitudes and expres- 
sions of pious indefinite hopes, at least we would not agree- The debit 
is very high, but the credit side consists onlj' Sii mere expressions of 
pious hopes of Mr. Mody — from which possibly he himself may have 
benefited. (Laughter.) 

Sir, here I had better relate one more story. There was a magistrate 
who wanted to help a particular advocate A. Whenever any case came 
up before him, he aslicd his reader, ‘*On wliich side is Mr. A — for the 
plaintiff or for the defendant?’* Not being satisfied when he was on 
neither side, he sent for advocate A and said: '‘Though I know you are 
not appearing in this case, there is a law’ point whicR I want you to 
explain to me.** And, afterwards, the value of that advocate grew up so 
high that he was always engaged and he was always paid a retention fee 
by many even if ho was not engaged on either side. Now, I do not want 
to enter into these things, but certainly, whenever any protection is re- 
quired anywhere, Mr. Mody will be always in demand. 

Sir, I really think that this particular Agreement is really against the 
spirit of the Ottawa Agrceme-nt and it is really a repudiation of that 
Agreement. E will just give you a little story about that, to illustrate iny 
point. There was a man who hired a dagh — that is, a very big kettle 
in which one can cook several maunds of rice. Next day, he returned 
it along with a small kettle. He said that that big kettle gave birth to 
the smaller one. The owner accepted the small kettle- thinking that his 
client was a fool. The story was repeated half a dozen times. The 
stwenth time, however, he came weeping, saying the big kettle died. He 
was seriously questioned and the client replied that aTiything which pro- 
duces a child must also die- He was sorry for the death of big kettle. 
(Ejaughter.) Sir, we accepted the Ottawa Agreement and we gave ten per 
cent preference to British goods. Tf it is now desired to change this ten 
per cent to twenty per cent and twenty-five per cent, it is repudiation 
of the Ottawa Agreement. If we are entitled to change this figure by 
plus ten and plvs fifteen, we are equally entitled cliange it to minus 
ten and minus fifteen. Tf we arc entitled to discuss that the figure ten 
ouglit to be changed to twenty-five in the Ottawa Agreement, we an^ 
equally entited to say, if we so desire, that the change should be minus 
ten in all items which are given in the Ottawa Agreement, — and a cliange 
by minus ten would restore the normal position. Therefore, I consider 
that this change of ten per cent to any other figuroi is really a sort of 
repudiation of the Ottawa Agreement: and if you seek to change it to a 
higher figure, we arc also authorised to change it to a lower figure; and 
I think that is not a very desirable thing to do. Sir, T lay very great 
emphasis on the fact that this Agreement ought to have been taken up by 
the Government themselves. Rut Government have shrunk from their 
responsibilities in not taking prompt action and leaving it in the hands of 
persons who represent only 1’5 ])or cent of the textile industry in this 
country. Sir, the Government are the Government of the people, the 
Government are not the Government of the mill industry of Bombay. 
(Hear, hear.) Had the Government conducted the negotiations in con- 
nection with this particular Agreement, they would not have overlooked 
75 per cent of our cotton-growing people, they would have put down in 
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tlie Agreement what quota they arc. going to have, what preference they 
are giving to our own cotton, and so forth, in order that they may come 
to the country with a good conscience. The case, Sir, that my friend, 
Mr. Mody, represented, was only a one-sided case. He really left the 
whole matter to be disposed of on the assurance of mere platitudes and 
pious wishes which the Government of a country could never have* allowed 
to be done. : 

Now, the next point 1 take up is the question of cotton growing, which 
I will not dilate very long upon, because that has already been done by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Gliuznavi. As [ find from the book, India 
produced in 1931-32 about million bales, but 1 find from the figures of 
the previous years that India could produce six million bales if there, was 
demand for it. This year also, I am told by my friend, 

Seth Abdoola Haroon, that six million bales have been 
produced, but the report is not before me. The home con- 
sumption is about million bales, and there we have to find a market 

for about four million bales somewhere else. Out of tliese four million 

hales, the Honourable the Commerce Member has already provided a 
market for one million bales. Therefore, it is but just and reasonable that 
we ought to provide a market for the remaining 3^ million bales as well 
and sell them at an economic price. By economic price 1 mean that 
our cotton should be sold at six penc.o per lb. at Taverpool and that, I 
think, is the modest price in this particular case. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour); 

Is my Honourable^ friend talking about six million bales as the current 
crop or as the crop the country can produce in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I quoted only 4f million bales according to the 
figure of 1931-32 and the highest figure of six million bales wae in 1929. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is correct. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The figures of this year 1 have not got before me, 
but my Honourable friend, Seth Abdoola Haroon, has got more informa- 
tion, and he says that it is about six million bales this year. Even the 
Tariff Board on page 220, No. 45, accuses the Government for not doing 
anything for the export of cotton from this country and they have said 
that their recommendations have not been carried out in toto on account* 
of the financial stringency. Therefore, very little has been done to find 
market for our cotton industry and also to fix up the prices at a renlly 
good level. 

Now, the next thing that 1 wish to take up is the question of the cot- 
tage industry. I do not wish to go into detailed figures as they have been 
very ably produced by my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamakrislma, and I 
would just like to take them up where he left them. He» has made out a 
case that the cottage industry requires very great support and I agree 
with him- I would, first of all, like, to take up the report of the Tariff 
Boa;rd. They say that very little imported yarn is used in the Indian 
mills. They go on to say: 

'*And moat of the yam which is now imported is used by the handloom industry 
rither for special purposes for which suitable Indian yarn cannot be obtained or 
because of a definite preference for its regularity and even quality.*’ 
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The TarifE Board, theiefore, snyn that the imported yarn is used only 
by the cottage industry and not by the mill industry. Now, 1 have, got 
another quotation from a book called “The Dancushire and the .Far Bast'’. 
On iJa'ge 281, they say: 

“The imposition of a 5 per cent import duty on yarns in 1922 was a blow at the 
native handloom industry and the furtlicr change in the tariff in 1927 making the 
duty 6 per cent or 1^ anna per lb., whichever is higher, will mean that the Indian 
Millowncrs will soon be in a position to keep up the yarn prices sufficiently high 
to drive the handloom weavers out of existence.*’ 

If the price of tliis yarn is kept up very high, then these handlooms 
will never be tibhi to compete with the mill industry and will be driven 
out ultogetlier. 1 liavc got some tigiires, and I would request the Hon- 
ourable the Commerce Member to follow them carefully. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: If the .Honourable Member refers 
me to the printed document, that will be sullicient. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: These figures are all from printed documents 
except that 1 have eoiiied them. The, cottage industry weaves 
1j3,012 million yards This supports from six million to ten mil- 
lion persons. So r(*ally speaking, one person is to bt; supported by the 
income of 220 yards ^^lli(‘h he can weave all the year I'ound. Since four 
yards of cloth is produced in one pound, therefore, his entire yearly in- 
come is the profit whicli he gains by weaving 55 pounds, of yarn in the 
whole jifiT, 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Scott, gave me to understand that, it was 
in the interests of the handloom weavers, to raise the specific import 
duty from anna to four annas and ho said that the strongtijt argument 
that he could produce in favour was that 1 did not agree witli him. That 
is really the argument that he brought forward in support of his raising 
the duty from anna to four annas. , 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (United Provinces: European): I never said four 
annas. I said threei annas. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You said three to four annus. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: 'Ihree or four annas, that does nob matter: it 
is all the same. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: £ only took his maximum number. 

Now, my friend, Mr. Mody, also tried to make me believe that the 
increase of duty on cotton yarns would be for the benefit of the cottage 
industry. Unfortunately, 1 could not follow the logic of this chain of 
argument. He said clearly that the wliole of this yarn was to be used by 
handloom industry, and if you increase th(% price by putting a special 
duty by four annas a pound, then it would take away a fairly big morsel 
from thet profit which they would earn throughout the year and the mar- 
gin of profit would be very small indeed. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: What about the mills that manufacture yarn out 
of Indian cotton? 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 can sacrifico sAl these mills. I am in favour 
)f the cottage industry, and 1 do not care for the mills. I have got with 
me the figures showing the piicc of yarn also. In the year 1932-83, the price 
jf the yarn was 13^ annas per pound lu the previous year, it was 15J 
mnas, and then it was one rupee. This year we imported 45*1 million 
yards from outside and the Indian production was 10,16 million yards all 
the 'ear round. Now, a cottage weaver has to live on a profit of 
55 pounds, and they pay 13 J annas per pound for the purchase of yarn. 
So, by a small calculation, you can find out how much is left as a profit 
for maintaining them all the year round. It comes to about eight annas 
II month, because there are certain otlier charges. This is a very small profit. 

If it is an established fa(*t tliat the imported yarn is used exclusively by 
the cottage industry, then 1 sec no justification w'hatsot.ver to take a portion 
of the profits of these very poor people by putting specific duty or any 
duty whatsoever, and we ought to go back to the conditions wliicii existed 
before when there was no duty on yarn. That is really one of the most 
important points for tlie cottage industry^ Sir, if we continue on this 
particular lint; and allow the mill industry to develop in their own way 
and to compete with our cottage industry, then the time will soon come 
when we will have to })rote(it the cottage industry against our ow’n mill 
industry and a special Tariff Jioard w-ould be necessary and I will be a 
very strong advocate of it. 

There is one point about protection. So much has been said about the 
Liianagement of the mills in Bombay. 1 havci neither prejudice nor any- 
thing against them, but unfortunately any book that I open, and I have 
several of them before me, they liavt*. always got a para, on the mis- 
inariagcment of the Bombay mills. My Honourable friend, Mr. Sitara- 
inaraju, (j[uoted yesterday from Mr. Utley's book, and 1 have got another 
book before me and that is the “Cotton Industry of India" by Mr. Peaxse, 
and on page 12 of his book, iii comparing the administration of the Indian 
mills with Japan, he writes: 

“India is tho only country where most of the mills are run on a system of 
‘managing agents’ ; instead of one managing director there is a firm of managers.*’ 

— just as you have a firm of auditors — 

“Principal duty is to finance the mill; this firm has frequently too many kinds 
of business to attend to besides the mills. Mills in Bombay left largely in care of 
men trained to look after machinery of one department, but not in possession of 
organizing or commercial ability. Lack of intimate contact between Head Office, in 
the city of Bombay and mill at the outskirts. Mill agents employ selling brokers, 
and are not in direct touch with client.” 

Then he gives details for Japan in a parallel column. The Tariff Board 
also recognised the importance of appointment of a Committee to look into 
this. Though I do not speak with authority on this question, it appears 
to me to be a chronic disease and any one, wdio writes on the textile industry 
in India, has got a para, against the administration of these managing 
agents in Bombay and I think the time has come that if we want to give 
them protection, we should see that they have got a certain amount of 
efficiency, and to secure this efficiency, T think we should follow the recom- 
mendations of this Tariff Board and appoint a special Committee to look 
after this particular problem. 

As regards protection, T need not go into the details, because the prin- 
ciples have already been laid down by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and I entirely agree with them. But I add one more condition. 
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There ought to be some kind of periodical report which should bo printed 
and circulated among the Members of the Assembly about the progress 
made by that particular industry. This is only one more suggestion that 
i want to add to the five suggestions which he himself made in the opening 
speech about protection. 

Before coming to the general remarks, there is one more point to which 
I should like to make some reference. We have just finished discussions 
on the Tariff (Amendment^ Bill, and unfortunately w^e did not agree with 
the Government on certain points. We on this side said that the data 
from which the conclusions were drawn were not complete, and we did 
not believe in the temporary shelter, because the temporary shelter really 
was a kind of burden on the consumers, and it was removed immediately. 
It cannot stand long, and cannot face the storm or the Hoods, bir, we 
did not agree to the principle of raising the price level of manufactured 
articles. At any rate, these were the diherences of opinions and we thought 
we had finished with them. We had honest dilference of opinion, we^were 
defeated from this side after a big fight and we thought that the whole 
thing was over. But unfortunately tlie hosiery, on which we had so much 
talk, reappears again in this particular Bill, and the whole controversy 
which we thought was closed and buried now reappears in this particular 
shape, i cannot see any argument for bringing forw'ard again in another 
shape the same old question about hosiery which we discussed in such 
great detail some time ago. Of course, in this particular case, it is part 
of the textile industry. No doubt hosiery and other things form an 
essential feature of the textile industry and they are rightly dealt with here. 
But to take it as a* measure by itself was not justifiable when it was to 
be treated along with other textile articles on this occasion. Here I would 
also suggest that we ought to have followed the principles that were laid 
down in the Agreement with Japan. We give them a little quota, what- 
ever the quota may be, and it should be determined by considering the 
amount of our consumption, the amount of our manufacture and the amount 
of imported articles from various other countries. You give them a quota 
and, after fixing that quota, follow your own recommendations and put 
a duty of 5^ annas per pound and, in that case, our home people will be 
able to compete favourably, because there will not be an enormous influx 
of the articles in this country and there will be a limited number of articles 
with which they can compete. Everybody has said that we cannot produce 
the entire amount of hosiery in a year. If we take two or three years to 
produce them, you can give Japan a little quota and diminish that quota 
year after year, so that, within three years time, you might altogether 
remove that quota and we might be able then to manufacture the entire 
requirements of India, so far as hosiery is concerned. This was really 
the best way of dealing with this subject instead of putting a very heavy 
duty. At the present moment, as has been repeatedly said on the door of 
this House, that the duty proposed is not sufficiently a protective duty, it 
is neither a protective duty, nor is it a revenue duty for the purpose of 
raising rqoney and so it is a duty to provide a temporary shelter, and 1 
do not believe in this temporary shelter. We ought to decide definitely 
whether we want to protect the industry or not. If we decide to protect 
it, then do it in the proper manner. Call the spade a spade. 1 am in 
favour of protection, provided it satisfies all the conditions laid down for pro- 
tection. 1 say that unless we can produce the entire amount immediately 
required, in this country, we must provide the quota system which would 
gradually diminish within three years time and then altogether vanish. 
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Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: We can supply about 75 per eoul. of the Indian 
luquireiJients at the present moment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If the Governinent are satisfied that Mr. Seett 
(;aii supply 75 per cent, of India’s requircnienis, then out of the halanee 
of 25 per c*cnl. wliich are left, T would give a (piota of ten per cent, to 
.lajiui . 01(1 till* remaining 15 p.er ('cnt. to the United Kinir(l(»m and ^ther 
countries. 1 submit that the in(*re statement of my llonoundile. friend, 
Mr. Ramsay Hcott, is not sntheient. I want anthoritalivt; figures from the 
(lovornment on this particular point. 

There arc several points to wliich [ want answers from tin.* lionourable 
ilu* (^)mnu‘ree M('mher wlien ho gets np to reply lu'xt time. I will now 
give tlie Tlononrahh' tlu‘ Commerce JVremlvn* only four point. s and I liope 
Ik* will noU^ thorn down jViuI give answ(‘rs when lie gets up lo rrply. The 
first point is this. Will the Hononvahlo Member please tell me why the 
report of the Tariff Board dealing with hosiery was not jilaetd in our 
hands wliile we won^ discussing the first Bill about hosit‘ry industry and 
why it was given lo ns on tlie very day w(‘ (h'posited onr r(q)ori and onr 
iiiimites of dissc'iit ? The seeond point is, why did tin* Ilononrahle AI(-mhor 
introduce Imsiery twice over in two different. Bills and why was lu^ not 
able to make up his mind definitely and ])ul loiwvard his proposals in one 
Bill and not two Bills? Why is he s[)eeially unkind to this item? Tlie 
third ])()int is this. Does hosiery form or does it not form part of the cotton 
fextiles? If it does, why was it separated and why was it not included in 
(he Japanese Agreement? Tn the Japanese Agreena'ut, the TTonourable 
Member could have fixed a quota just as much as for the other things. 
Some of my Honourable friends say that it w'as not possible. But I should 
like to be told on the floor of thi* 1 louse by the (lovernment as to why 
it was not ]) 0 ssible and whether an attempt w-as made and, if so, why it 
failed. If iliese things could lx* divulged without violating the confidentird 
nature of the iU‘gotiations, I should liki* lo have, a re])ly on lliis puinl. I'lie 
lourfli point is this. IIuv<‘ you nol deeidt'd to give protection to iliis 
particular industry, tind ])lease let ns know' what is the ttilal atnonnt of 
consumption in this country and what is the amount wdiich is produced and 
manufactured. Province by Province, and, if possible, the details of size 
jmd (puility should be given, and unless tlu'sc figures are given, it is im- 
possible for us to make out whether protection is needed or not. These 
arc. the four points on wliich, I hope, my I loiamrabh* friend w cmld give 
me suitable answers and 1 hope he w-onld not havi* the ri'course to those 
tactics which my lionourable friend must also have U'arnl in schools in 
the art of debate, namely, to avoid the good arguments put forward by 
die oppimcnts. 

Before .1 sit down, I wish to dit.w altcntion of tin* (lo\erimient to 
another point. The time that is given for the Soh'ct Committee is very 
short. Wo will be discussing the Finance Bill throughout this week and 
the next, but if we have complete holidays we can no doubt finish this 
Select Committee in four or five days. But since wo will bo fully engaged 
in the discussions on the Finance Bill, f think it will not he ])ossible for 
ns to submit our Report within the time allowed. ^\e can only go through 
the Bill in a cursory manner and it will not bo possible f(3r us to go into 
details of the figures which our colleagues expect them to. Tlu‘ second 
thing is that before taking votes on that day, I should like to have your 
ruling whether it is right for per8(5ns who are financially interested in a 
particular industry to serve on the Select Committee which deals with this 
matter. It may be at least established by convention that if any person 
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has got financial interests in a certain thing, either as manager or manu- 
facturer, or anything else, he should not be a member of these Committees. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Consumers also should not be there. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No, their interests have to be safeguarded. This 
is a jjoint which I should like to represent. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Ofiicial) : Sir, 1 rise to support the 
motion that this Hill he referred to Select Committee, and, in doing so, 

I sliould like to make certain observations arising from the Report of the 
Tariff ]loard. 

The first obsiTvalion I sliould like to make is that the Tariff Board’s 
Kepcjrt makes its recommendation for prott'clion d(^])endent upon the 
fulfilment of cjertain (roriditions, and this Bill, while, it accepts the recom- 
mendation, ignores those conditions. In reviewing thl^ conditions, muh'r 
which th(‘ cotton tiixtile industry works iu India, the Tariff Board’s Report 
inaki'S K[)(‘cial mention of the managing ageiuiv systiun wliicli, it says, is 
unsniti‘d to modern (conditions, is vicious in [)nnei])le. and while enriching 
the managing agent prevents tlu‘ investor from sluiring the full benefit of 
])rotection to the great detrimeni of tlu' sliarcdioldtcr liiiiiscdf as well as 
of the tax-payer who lias to foot tlK‘ hill to the (‘xlent of protection. Th(^ 
Tariff Board, therefore, recommended, as a cjondition ])rec*(‘dent to pro- 
tection btfing granted, that an immediate scwnliny should be instituted for 
the ])urpose of investigating tlic C(mditions im(h‘r which this managing 
agi'Mcy system works in India so that early legislative action may be taken 
to amend the (kimpanies law. That, Sir, as 1 understand the Report of 
the Tariff Board, is the first condition it imposes ujion protection being 
granted to the industry. 

The second conditi(3n is regarding labour. The Tariff Board in a can^- 
ful summary notices the dis]3arity of labour between India and her principal 
(.*<)in])etit.or, Japan, and they say that, notwithstanding any iirolection 
that may l)(i granted, it will be not only very ditlieult for the cotton industry 
lo maintain itself, but its very existeuee will be jirccarioiis in (‘.ornpetition 
with the Japanese industry. The Tariff Board mention that, in order to 
i!(|ualise labour conditions with competing countri(*s, the officieiu^y system 
was tried by the BoinbaN millowners in 1929, but it was o])poscd by 
organist'd laiiour by whoh'sale strikes. Tln^rcfore, the cflieieney system had 
to be scrapped. In order to improve the condition of labour, iliereforo, 
th(‘ Tariff Board recommends that the (Jovermnent sliould take in hand, as 
the (lovermruait of Ja]>an had taken in hand, a general diffusion of the 
right sort of education amongst, the millliands, the encouragement (3f a 
sym])athetic attitude towards labour on the part of subordinate employees, 
fwiicl generally Government should take steps to sec that the conditions under 
which labour has thrived to such a remarkable extent in Japan may be 
introduced so far as possible in Indian mills. That is the second condition 
suliject to which the Tariff Board rccomiriends the grant of protection. 

The third observation the Tariff Board makes is this that, while ordinarily 
’ ]irotection should be granted and can only be granted to infant industric-B 
struggling for existences, yet in the case of an industry like the cotton in- 
dustry which has attained its maturity, protection may be granted in con- 
sequence of wlaat they eah w temporary deterioratiou or atrophy, ^hey 
say the temporary deter\.orat\orv oi the eottow vadustry today *\a d>\e to the 
^euersK eeouome depress\o\v and to the depreetatvon ot the yen. 
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reading between the lines of tlieir Keport. it is clear tliat they have a 
suspicion that what they regard as a temporary deterioralion may liticonie a 
p( 3 rmanent deterioration and that what they call an atrophy may become 
ji paralysis. Then, again, they maintain in a closely reasoned argument 
that there is very little chance or prospect of tlu? cotton industry being 
able to dispense with protecti(ai in the near future whatever amount of 
protection may be granted. 

But, in spite of those counter-indicaticjns, the Tariff lioard recommend 
I bat protection should be granted to this industry on the following grounds. 
They say that it is a national industry employing nearly million labourers 
in the textile industry worked by })ower and nearly ten millions of workmen 
employed in tlu3 handloom industry. Tliey say it employs capital to the 
extent of 80 crores of rupe(?s in jjowct alone, that it furnishes riii outlet for 
Indian cotton and that the employrrumf of labour in Bombay and other 
large centres is closely connected with (piestions of public order. Lastly, 
they conclude by saying that the prosptM’ity of tin' (bty of Bombay and 
the Presidency of Bombay, as well as the maintt'iianec' of law and order 
among the large working population of that (bty, can only he maintained 
if the existence of the industry is guaranteed by contininal protection. 
It comes to this then that every man, woman and child in this country, 
who wears any kind of clothing, should he taxed in ordc'r lo lind i*ni])loy- 
inent for the millhands in the (.-ity of Bombay to prevent them from breaking 
the law, and, secondly in order to enable tlu' millowiuirs to keep u]) the 
ani(‘nili('s of tlieir beautiful City. 

When the proposition is put in this way, it seems to b(' somewhat 
startling tlint a recornnu'iidation of tliis kind should 1)0 marb\ IV'Tsons 
with a historical sense will recall the later days of Imperial Borne when 
the Pjinperors k('pt tlui iurhuleni urban |)opnlati()n in good humour by 
(lob.'s of bread and by public games. The Govx'rnment of India apparently 
lire recommended by the Tariff Board to keep the turbulent po])ulation of 
Bombay in order and the rnillowncrs in good hiimonr by giving them doles 
by way of subsidies, grants and protection. But they forget that, in the 
days of Rome, tlic granaries of Egypt were inexliaustibb' for tlu* supply of 
bread and that llu- nuinliood of the Daiiuhian principalities were at the 
beck and call of Ibe Kmja'rors to furnisli a numlx'r of gladiators rt'ady 
to slicd tbeir blood to makt* a Homan holiday. But today the condition of 
ibe masses in India is such that it is impossible that they can hear an 
‘‘.xtra penny of taxation. In jv most thoughtful speech made by my Hoiiour- 
abbi friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, during the last Budget debate, the Leader 
‘»f the European Groii]) stated that the condition of the agricultural masses 
in this country had, owing to the de])ression, become desperate. He sug- 
gested that any further taxation might bring about an u^ful catastrophe, 
an agrarian revolution. To the same effect comes a eahle today from 
liondoii where Mr. Calvert, an eminent Punjab Civilian, who knows all 
that is to be known about the conditions of agriendture in this country, 
maintains that the condition of the agricultural masses is so bad, that their 
credit has been reduced and exhausted and that under tlie Reforms the 
urban population, who are more vocal, are taking full advantage of the 
niral population .... 

Mr. B. Das: Blame the ratio and the Finance Member. 

Dr. F. X. DeSousa: He makes this statement and he makes a gloomy 
as a cot\sec\ueT\ce oi these conditions, between the years 1941 
m?,, to Xw a gtove Xammo tYwous-Xiowt India, . 
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Tn ‘this state of the C50untry, is it advisable, I ask most resijectfully, 
lliat any further taxation should ini 2 )osed upon the agricultural masses 
by way of further protection? It seems to me that it is no answer to say, 
as my Honourable fricuid, tlic (V)ininerco Member, has said, that in spite 
of the heavy protection, in Hj>ite of tlio 75 per cent, protective duty which 
he has levied, there has becMi no rise in ])riccs. True. I accept his ligures; 
there has be(;n no rise in ])rices. But cheapness and dt'arness are relative, 
terms. What will be clieap to you. Sir, with your enormous wealth, is 
very dear to me with my ni(jd(n*ate means; and llie agriculturist who three 
years ago sold liis rice at Bs. B a bag in our })art of the country cannot get 
Its. 8 for the same quantity today; and is it right to say to that man tJiat 
tlio same price is maintained as it was three years ago and that clothing 
is no dearer? No. ft seems to me that every 2 )enny of taxation i)y wav 
of lu’otection 7»iakes the condition of the agricultural masses more aiui more 
gravi' and difficult. 

In pursuing this line of argument, I do not say that I am not in favour 
of protection. I am in favour of i^rotcction. 1 ])refer it, because I know 
what the dangers of not giving protection in Bombay just now are; and 
I prefer to face the evils that I know i*a.thei* than the evils of which 1 
know nothing. What I wish to ask this (loveinmcnt to do is to ]>revent 
the aiipctito of the capitalist and the millowner grow on what they feed, 
to prevent them, like Oliver Twist, ahvays asking for more; and that cim 
be done by laying down certain principles subject to which the protectiou 
now granted will be continued, t, therefore, most respectfully ask tlu^ 
Government and the Honourable the Coiriinorce Member to make a state- 
ment of policy in this House as a condition prec.edcut to protection being 
granted, that, as recommended by the Tariff Board, he will immediately 
institute an inquiry as to the working of the managing agency system, so 
that the Company Law could be amended accordingly: secondly, that, as 
recommended by the Tariff Board, lit' will tala* steps to improve the con- 
dition of labour in the manner suggested iu that Iteport; thirdly, that he 
will establish an agency for the nianagement of tlui mills in such a maimer 
as to conduce to the best interests of the industry, such as providing for 
a dividend equalisation fund and other reserves which really make in the 
long run for economy in the management of mills and industrial coucerns. 

It may be asked, what right has the State to interfere in the mauage- 
meut of private industrial conecrus. But where the State grants a jirotec- 
tion of Ihis nature, the State has a !*iglit to see to the allocation of every 
penny that it votes. But even otherwise, in these days of democracy, 
with regard to industry generally, the era of individualism and laissez fairo 
lias gone for ever, and the era of democratic control over industries will 
have" to be ushered in. Otherwise, the rc'sult will be socialisation of these 
concerns such as we see in Kussia. The lines wliicli I have suggested in- 
dicate the need for planned economy and unity of control in the manner 
described by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jarncis, in the llcsolutio]i be 
moved the other day. ft is not a case for the isolated efforts of one Goveni- 
ment ])eparlm(;nt. It is a matter involving legislation, education, sanita- 
tion and agriculture. It should be disposed of by a Committee of the big 
three of the Executives Council, and then 1 think the collective wisdom of 
the Committee will be able to evolve a national policy which, while (jo- 
ordinating the several agencies of jiroduction to work at maximum effi- 
ciency, will minimise the need for protection and ivhen tliat protection is 
necessary, make the consumer feel that it is in his own interest to keep 
iinemploynKuit at its minimum. 
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I shall not weary the House — I shall not take more than three or four 
minutes more. However, there is one silver lining in the cloud from the 
point of view of the agricultural masses in this Bill, and that is the promise 
given by the Honourable the Commerce Member of a grant-in-aid of 8^ 
lakhs for co-ordination of the handloom industry. Sir, I have always con- 
sidered the handloom industry in this country, especially in the part of 
the country from where I come, as really a national industry, because it is 
an industry wliich employs, as I have said, ten million souls. It is not 
only a national industry because of the large number of operatives employed 
iii it hut 1 call it a nation-building industry, because, Sir, it finds work 
for the unemployed agriculturist during six to nine months in the year, and 
though this work is not highly paid, still the poor agriculturist is able to 
earn something which prevents him from being pauperised as the un- 
employed are in European countries. It prevents him from that horrible 
lowering of morale which the recipients of doles in England and other 
countries are exposed to. I feel, Sir, it is a nation-building industry, — 
nay I go further and say, it is a nation saving industry, an insurance against 
unemployment, a most effective substitute for the unemployment dole. 
Sir, it is in this sense that I consider that the spinning wheel, the Charkha 
and Khaddar, as is held by a certain section of politicians of this country, 
will lead to the salvation of this country, and I say that, not by way of 
defiance to any other country, but by way simply of defence of this country’s 
interests. 

Sir, I was surprised to hear my friend, Mr. Mody, this morning, when 
lie- said that this was the only country in the world where the handloom 
industry flourished side by side with the powerlooni industiy and w^as not 
snuffed out. It is nothing to be proud of. It is rather an indication of 
the extreme poverty of the masses of this country; it is an indication of 
tlie readiness with which some sort of employment, however poorly paid, 
is accepted by the people in order to keep starvation off. Sir, that is all I 
have got to say. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the (’lock on Thursday, 
the 15th March, 1934. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 15th March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


RULING RE PROCEDURE OF SELECT COMMITTEES. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ("hetty): On the 
15th of February, 1934, the Honourable Member, Mr. N. M. Joshi, re- 
quested that the Chair might have some directions about the procedure 
to be followed in Select Committees, especially with reference to making 
availabli‘ to the House the documents and information placed before Select 
Committees. The Chair has examined this matter carefully and gives the 
following direction for the guidance of all Select Committees of this House. 

Unless otherwise specifically directed by the Assembly, the meetings 
of Select Committees should be held within the precincts of the House. 
The sittings of all Select Committees should be private and no strangers 
or representatives of the Press can be admitted to meetings of the Com- 
mittees. Under Standing Order 40, sub-section (4), a Select Committee 
may htijrr expert evidence and representatives of special interests affected 
by the measure before them. While this Standing Order empowers the 
Select Committee to hear expert evidence suo moto, it is silent as regards 
the powers of Select Committees to send for papers and records or to 
compel the attendance* of witnesses. A Select Committee of this House 
cannot have greater powers than what the House itself enjoys under the 
Constitution. Under the existing Constitution, this House has not got the 
right to compel either the Government or any other person to produce 
documents and papers or to compel persons to appear as witnesses. 
follows, therefore, that Government have the right to place before a 
Select Committee, only such papers and records as they are prepared to 
place before that Committee. All material placed by Government before 
a Select Committee should, however, be available to the Members of the 
House. In other words, a Committee of this House cannot have any in- 
formation which cannot be disclosed to the House as a whole. The House, 
therefore, has a right to examine all the papers and records which are 
made available to any Select Committee. Similarly, all evi- 
dence tendered before a Committee should also be available to the 
House. As a matter of practical convenience, however, each Select Com* 
mittee should decide what relevant documents and information, which wer» 
available to them, should necessarily be made available to all the Mem* 
bers of the House, so that the discussion in the House of the report oi 
the Committee may be complete. Such documents and informati-ni will 
be printed and made available to the Members of the House alot»g with 
the report of the^ Select Committee. No document or report placed before 
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a Select Committee should be published until it has been presented to 
the House. 

When witnesses are summoned by a* Select Committee, it must be 
made clear to the witnesses that their evidence would be treated as 
public and is liable to be published, unless the witnesses specifically desire 
that all or any part of the evidence tendered by them is to be treated as 
confidential. It must, however, be explained to the witnesses that, even 
when evidence is tendered in camera, such evidence is liable to be made 
available to the Legislative Assembly. 

The members of a Select Committee are at liberty to refer on the floor 
of the House to all documents and information given to the Committee. 
A member of a Select Committee cannot, however, refer to remarks made 
by other members of the Committee during the course of the discussion 
in the Committee or to any negotiations that took place amongst the 
members in the course of the sittings of the Committee. 

The Chair hopes that this ruling will make clear thei procedure of Select 
Committees. 

The Honourable, Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): You said 
that evidence given before a Select Committee must be available to the 
House. T understand that, but there is no machinery for recording evi- 
dence in the Select Committee. How is it to be made available to the 
House ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What does 
the Honourable Member mean by saying that no machinery is available 
for recording that evidence? 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: In Courts, there are short-hand- 
writers, who take down evidence in shorthand; but there is no such 
machinery for Select Committees. Evidence may be oral or may be docu- 
mentary. So far as the evidence is documentary, there* is no difficulty, 
but for oral evidence, there* is no machinery for recording it. 

Hr. President (The Honourable. Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Whenever 
a witness is summoned before a Select Committee, the Select Committee 
must sec. that Keporters are made available to the Committee to take 
down the evidence in shorthand. The Chair thinks that that practice has 
been followed in the past. When witnesses were summoned before- the 
Joint Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill, evidence was taken in short- 
hand* 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): An exact 
note was not taken, because, the discussion was rather conversational. A 
summary was taken. 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): Whatever evidence is given and recorded must be available to 
the House. 
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BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir «roseph Bhore for referring the Bill to Select Committee and the amend- 
ment f moved thereon by Mr. B. Das. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Normally the course of discussion on a measure like this 
in this House would have been confined purely to an examination of the 
merits of the various proposals that have been placed before it by the 
Honourable Member for Commerce, but it is obvious, in the course of this 
debate, that many extraneous circumstances have been referred to, and if 
T were to begin my discussion this morning by an ridvcrtcnce to some of 
those circumstances, I crave the indulgence of you, Mr. President, and of 
the House. 

There are two Agreements which have been embodied, broadly speaking, 
in the proposfds of the Commerce Member, the first, an Agreement to 
which he himself and some of liis colleagues on behalf of the Government 
of India were parties with the Japanese Delegation, and the second, an 
Agreement between the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the Lanca- 
shire Delegation. It is obvious, in the first place, that these two Agree- 
ments do not stand on the same footing, that the sanctity attached to the 
one cannot obviously be attached to the other, and there is no use of 
any Member of this House suggesting that the private Agreement between 
th(i Millowncra’ Association and the Lancashire Delegation is as sacrosanct 
and ought to ho examined in the same spirit as the Indo-Japanese Agree- 
ment. One concerns two (.lovcrii mental Delegations; the honour and the 
confidence which eacli Government enjoy at the hands of their Legislature 
!md i)eople is involved in the acceptance of one of the Agreements, whereas 
these considerations are not present in the case of the other. In fact, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has realised this essential aspect of it, 
l)ccauso he has ventured to make changes in the Bombay Alillowners* 
Association’s agreement with Lancashire, whereas no changes liavc been 
proposed, and 1 believe all attempts at modification will be stninuoiisly 
()py)osed by the Commerce Member so far as any proposals with reference 
to the Agreement with Japan are concerned. I want to make that perfectly 
oh'ar to this House, beeraise there has been a great deal of misunderstanding 
over the relative positions of these two Agreements. Mr. President, it 
has been suggested that these Agreements have been made — I am referring 
now to the Agreement for which the Bombay Millowners’ Association is 
t'csponsiblc — this Agreement has been made having regard to political 

*“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
Textile Protection) be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Bahadur 
Kamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, Dr. Ziauddin 
\hmad, Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. U. S. Sarma, Lala 
lameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. Nabakiimar Sing Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga 
^ja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. Ai. ID 
Ihuznavi, the Honourable Sir Frank Noyco, Mr. Gf, S. Hardy and the Mover, with 
nstructions to report within ten days, and that the number of members whose 
Presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five. 

+“That the Bill he circulated for the purpewe of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
th July, 1934.*’ 
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motives and that in coming to conclusions, the Bombay Millowners* Associa- 
tion did not have the interests of the industry at heart, but had some 
extraneous considerations relating to the political status and reforms for 
this country. Normally speaking, where an industry has come to an agree- 
ment with another industry and has accepted the amount of tariff that is 
necessary for the protection of that industry, men like myself who are not 
concerned in the industry would have only one duty to perform, not to 
propose an increase in the tariff, because a fortiori the industry itself does 
not require it, but if possible to lower the tariff because from the consumer’s 
point of view and from the point of view of the general public a lowering of 
the tariff might be necessary. If, therefore, the Bombay Millowners' Associa- 
tion compreiicnding the entire group of millowners in this country had come 
to an agreement with tlie Lancashire Delegation that a certain percentage 
of protective duty was necessary for them, I venture to state very broadly 
that there would have been no Member in this House who could have witii 
any justification got up and suggested that a higher duty was necessary. 
A complication ha-s arisen from the fact that a section of the millowners 
have not accepted that Agreement and have gone about suggesting that 
that Agreement provides much less protection than what they require. 
Not only that. They have tried to make capital of the fact that in this 
Agreement the principle of Imperial Preference is involved and that th(\v 
will not be parties to the Agreement because of this assumption of iho 
principle of Imperial Preference. Now, I want to examine that fact broadly 
and to place before the House the point of view of these dissentient mill- 
owners, at any rate of some of them, how far are they consistent in tlu‘ir 
point of view, in their opposition to Imperial Preference and what is the 
remedy that they really require. My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, took 
upon himself the task, may I say the thankless task, of advocating the 
cause of the dissentient millowners and opposing the principle of Imperial 
Preference. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhatnmadan): It is my proud privi- 
it‘gc as a nationalist. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My friend was a party to 
several Imperial Preference Bills in this House. 

Mr. B. Das: I have always opposed them. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend o))- 
posed what he considered to be Imperial Preference in 1030, but he did not 
choose to walk out. 

An Honourable Member: You approve of that policy of walking out? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: No, but I am entitled to show 
his inconsistency, because he quotes leaders, he quotes gentlemen with 
approval who carried their conviction to the extent of leaving this Assembly 
on that famous occasion. My Honourable friend has suggested that Mr. 
Mody represents only the Bombay Millowners* Association. He is returned 
from Bombay and he cannot speak on behalf of the Ahmojlabad millowners^ 
Now, I ask my friend, Mr. B. Das, whether it is doing justice to himself 
in espousing the cause of a set of people who do not care to be represented 
in this Assembly, who will not enjoy the franchise that has been given to 
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hem, who refused to exercise that franchise, but by back door methods 
vant to have their point of view expressed on the floor of this House. Is 
t the fault of my friend, Mr. Mody, that he represents the millowners, 
)oth of Bombay and Ahmedabad to the best of his ability ? Ts it his fault 
,hat he tries to help them when the franchise was extended to these gently- 
ncn and they declined to exercise their right of electing a Member, in 
of reminders from the Government of India ? I venture to say that if 
rentlemen or associations do not want to co-operate with this House, decline 
o look at this House and do not want to enjoy the franchise that has been 
^iven for sending a representative to this Assembly, then this House should 
diow some hesitation in accepting at its face value, I do not wish to put it 
more emphatically, the suggestions, recommendations or protects that have 
sent up by such associations or bodies. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mu/affarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
iiiaclan): What logic is this? 

Diwan B^adnr A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I will explain to my friend 
what the logic of the statement is. Here is an association which docs not 
s(‘nd its representative to this House. To this day, the seat of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay is vacant in this House, and yet w’hat 

they do? I can understand an honest straight-forward policy of non- 
(*o-()peration. I respect my Congress friends who have got out of this 
Assembly, who refuse to come to this Assembly, who will have nothing 
to do with it, but when I see gentlemen filling the galleries of this House, 
waiting in the corridors of this Assembly, going to the Honourable the 
Coinmorce Member in scores and dozens in deputations time after time, 
putting him to all the trouble and the travail of going through their inter- 
minable quotations and interminable working out of costs, then, 1 say, it 
is a dishonest form of non-co-operation, and the sooner this House expresses 
its disapproval of that dishonest form of non-co-operation, the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do you call the representatives of the Congress 
dishonest, because some of them came to watch the proceedings in the 
gallery in connection with the Temple Entry Bill? 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That was entirely diflerent, 
because they only approached the Non-Of&cial Members. They did not 
approach the Government. They did not claim any protection 
from the Government. They did not claim the assistance 
of the Honourable Members sitting on the Treasury Benches, 
and, [ repeat again, I have got respect for that attitude, but 
I have no respect for the attitude showm by these gentlemen. (Interrup- 
tion by Mr. Lnlcharid Navalrai.) I do not want to give way to my friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. I say, this is a dishonest form of non-co-operation 
and I say so, because of the very reason that my friend, Mr. Baju, put 
forward. He said “1 can understand a set of people wdio are in one 
camp or the other, but we cannot understand a set of people who have 
gofc one foot in one camp and another foot in another camp, who want 
to have the pleasantest things of both the worlds, men who want to be 
nationalists, pose as super-patriots, and, therefore, keep out of all this 
open discussion, but when they are really interested in getting all the 
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advantage that this Government and this Assembly can give, they oomo 
in behind the screens and get all the protection they can out of the 
Govcjrnment and the Assembly 1 shall show how, in the course of these 
discussions in the last few months, their attitude has been thoroughly 
inconsistent. 

Now, Jot us furtlier examine this subject. These gentlemen say that 
they are opposed to Imperial Preference. Quite right. All honour to 
them, whether it is based on an economic argument or a political argument, 
if it is a sincere opinion. Whether as a commercial organisation, 
dealing only with commercial questions, they are entitled to express these 
political opinions, 1 shall examine later. But what has been the history 
of liicir antipathy to Imperial Preference, Mr. President? Were not these 
gentlemen parties to an agitation before the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, at the time, to increase the duties on Japan to 50 per cent? 
Were they not parties to the agitation? J)id they not later form groups 
of de])utationists, wait on tlie Honourable the Commerce Member and 
ask for a 75 per cent, duty on Japanese goods, and were they not aware 
that they could not have that duty only on Japan but must liave it also 
on goods that came Irorn outside the J3ritish Kmpire? Tliese gentlemen 
having swallowed a 50 per cent, duty and then a 75 per cent, duty on 

non-.Hritish goods, is it not somewhat too late in the day for them now 

to boggle at what they term Imperial Preference especially when the 
difference in the respective duties now is smaller than it was when they 
asked for a 75 per cent, duty on non-British goods? It seems to me 
that there must be a protest against this sort of attitude. If you want 
to deal with those tilings on. tlie high platform of jxditics, do so by all 
means, but if you want to deal with it purely as an economic question 

on its merits, let it be so examined. Come forward with a straight- 

forward economic scheme, whereby your legitimate interests can be protect- 
ed, but to get tlie adyniitago of the negotiations by the millowners on 
th(* one luincl, and to hold out that you are siipcr-])atriois wlio will not at 
any time be parties to an agreement which involves Imperial Preference, 
ip, I venture to repeat again, not playing the game. Polilics seems to be 
the last refuge of a few of these dissentient millowners. I do not wish 
to say anything more. 

Mr. President, tben^ has Ixuai a goo<l deal of criticism in the Press 
that wliile the Indo-Japanese Agreement is unexceptionable, the mill- 
owners* Agn’cirient is wrong for a variety of reasons. N(^w, it seems 
to me somewliat curious that gentlemen, who only the other day insisted 
on a 75 per cent, duty and urged the executive to put that 75 per cent, 
duty, have now changed their attitude and accept that 50 per cent, duty 
is sufficient for their purposes. They are blessing the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement. I am thankful that it is so, because I do not want these 
duties to be unnecessarily increased. Let us take the Bombay millowners* 
Agreement now. What is the main criticism that has been launched 
against it apart from the criticism of Imperial Preference ? They say that 
there is no quid pro quo. The Indo-Japanese Agreement can be defended 
on the ground that there is quid pro quo, but not the Lancashire Agreer 
ment. I was^ sorry to see that my Honourable friend, the Leader of 
tho Democratic Party, fell into that trap. It is a very clever trap and 
it requires very great caution before we can escape the clever traps 
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which the millowners, whether they belong to the Bombay Millowners* 
iVssociaiion or to the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, often lay for 
Bpme of us. The trail of the serpent is over them all. Now, 

what is the quid pro quo of the Indo- Japanese Agreement and 

what is til© lack of a quid pro quo in the millowners’ Agreement 

which is alleged. The quid pro quo in the Indo- Japanese Agreement is 

supposed to he that Japan has agreed to take a certain amount of raw 
cotton. Sir, 1 have an inconvenient memory for Press agitation parti- 
cularly carried on by Bombay or Ahmedabad millowners, and I remember 
iliat, in the months of November and December, when some of us in 
the House were exercised over the fact that Japan might continue the 
boycott of our raw cotton, these gentlemen — and I now speak for all of 
them whether they are dissentient millowners or the other section of 
millowners — all of them said it was a myth to talk of the continued 
Japanese boycott of raw cotton. They said that Japan could not do 
without Indian cotton, that she must use this short staple cotton for 
iis industries and, therefore, all this talk of boyiiott of Indian cotton 
was moonshine, and that Japan is bound to come to the Indian market, 
that India produces a monopoly of the short staple raw cotton, the sort 
of cotton that is required by the Japanese mills, and that there is, 
therefore, no force in the boycott threat. Was not that the position 
which they took on this point? I ask my friend, wliere is the quid pro 
quo? If Japan is obliged to buy Indian raw cotton and is obliged to 
buy Indian raw cotton for manufacturing those very goods that she 
is sending to us, then, I ask, what is the qritd pro quo which Japan has 
given us for our taking a certain quota of her goods? And the same 
gontloman retorts that there is no quid pro quo so far as England is 
concerned. By hypothesis, if Mr. Khaitan says in the Hindustan Times 
of November 3rd that Japan is bound to buy raw cotton and that this 
idea of a boycott is moonshine, I say by hypothesis there is no quid pro quo 
for the Indo- Japanese Agreement any more than there is a quid pro quo 
or lack of it for the Bombay millowners’ Agreement. But the fact does 
not exactly stand in that light. We liave come to an Agreement as 
regards the quantity of raw cotton that Japan will take. I think it is 
a good thing for our agriculturists. I believe that it is a substantial help 
to the agriculturists. Sir, I shall not blow hot and (add like the millowners. 
Sir, has not England done something in this direction? It is not in the 
Agreement. My Honourable friend suggests that that is not so. It is 
tnic that it is not in the Agreement. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nomin«ated Non-Ofticial) : That is the complaint. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am coming to the com- 
plaint. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, referred to the Ottawa Pact 
and said that that Pact decided that Lancashire should buy our cotton 
and, therefore, he asked what was the additional help that we might 
get even with the vague promises and general assurances that had been 
extended to us by this Delegation? Now, let me read the actual clause 
of the Ottawa Agreement, so that Honourable Members may know what 
exactly was promised by His Majesty's Government at that stage: 

”His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that they will co- 
operate in any practicable schemes that may bo agreed upon between the manufactur- 
*og, trading and producing interests in the United Kingdom and India for promoting, 
whether by resort to propaganda or improved marketing, . the greater use of Indian 
cotton in the United Kingdom.” 
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In the first place, it is to be the result of an Agreement between 
the trading and manufacturing interests, and that is exactly what was 
attempted to bo done — what has been done by the Bombay Millowners 
Association. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Will my 
Honourable friend oblige the House by reading out clause 29 of the memo- 
randum submitted by the Manchester witnesses before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee in which they stated what they understood by the 
arrangement? I never said that the Ottawa Agreement made anything 
compulsory for them, but this is what they say they understood the Agree- 
ment to be. What more, I ask, has been achieved under Mr. Mody’s 
Pact? That is what I want to hear from my Honourable friend. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am, of course, coming to 
the Manchester Millowners' Association and to the evidence of Mr. Bodieur. 

T have not forgotten the Honourable Member's very strong criticism on 
that, and I should like to present my own view. 

Now, as I was saying, through the Ottawa Agreement His Majesty's 
Government said that they would co-operate if an Agreement were arrived 
at between these two parties. No agreement was arrived at before the 
Bombay Millowners' Association met the Lancashire Deputation and it 
seems to me they have been carrying out the terms of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment, when this particular Agreement was attempted and has been suc- 
cessfully completed. Take, again, the question whether England is using 
more, or less, cotton. I venture to suggest that within one year after the 
Ottawa Agreement itself, apart from this Trade Agreement, the United 
Kingdom has tried to use more cotton, and that is exactly what the Manches- 
ter Merchants* Chamber of Commerce has tried to say in their memorandum. 
Apart from this Trade Agreement, and apart from any conclusions that 
may be arrived at between the industrial and manufacturing interests in 
the two countries and the Government in England, attempts have been 
made in England for the greater use of Indian cotton. My Honourable 
friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, — am glad he is here — asked 
what has been done by Great Britain to promote the greater consumption 
of raw cotton. The United Kingdom has tried, during the last year, during 
the last ten months particularly, to stimulate the consumption of raw cotton 
from India. Let me give my Honourable friend the figures. In the ten 
months ending the 31st January, 1932, the total value of raw cotton con- 
sumed by the United Kingdom was Es. 1,26,00,000. In the first ten 
months, ending the 31st January, 1933, the total value was Es. 1,20,00,000. 
In the first ten months, ending the 3l8t January, 1934, that is to say, 
from the Ist April, 1933, to the 1st February, 1934, the total value of 
raw cotton consumed by the United Kingdom was Es. 2,30,00,000 — ^that 
is, more than double the consumption for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Hr. H. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): May I ask my Honourable friend what specific steps the United 
Kingdom Government have taken to encourage the greater use of Indian 
cotton ? 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar: I shall leave that to the 
Honourable gentleman who had the advantage of discussions with the 
Manchester and Lancashire representatives. 

Now, take the quantities. Perhaps Honourable Members might think 
that the “value" is not a correct appreciation. The corresponding quanti- 
ties are: 

Tons. 

In J93I-32 , . 21,000 

In 1932-33 20,000 

In 1933*34 42,000 

for these ten months, — the value reflecting more or less the quantities that 
have been consumed, namely, more than double. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria! May I ask my Honourable friend what specific 
stops the United Kingdom Government have taken to encourage the greater 
use of Indian cotton? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member does not know. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Commerce): 

I can answer my Honourable friend. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Will my Honourable friend tell me what is the 
proportion of imports into England of Indian cotton after October 1933, 
wlien this Pact was, I understand, completed? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I gave the figures yesterday. I would like to say 
that, within the last five months, the quantities iaken by Lancashire are 
exactly double of what they were for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: My friend, Mr. Mody, is of course 

all right. He is perfectly enthusiastic over it, audit is not always 
good that a man should be an advocate of his own cause. He has got an 
estimable person on the other side, but I would ask my Honourable 
friend, the Diwaii Bahadur, who is a careful student of statistics, if he 
can tell me, if he has no objection, what is the total quantity or total 
value or both of Indian raw cotton that went into the United Kingdom 
after October, 1933, when this Pact was entered into. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, I have not got the figures 
for every month, but I will give to my Honourable friend the figures for 
January of this year after the Bombay millowners* Pact. In January, 1933, 
the total quantity exported to the United Kingdom, was 3,800 tons, and 
in January, 1934, the total quantity was 7,200 tons. My Honourable 
friend ought to be satisfied that even after, as he thought, the inhibiting 
influence of the Bombay millowners' Pact with Lancashire, the use of 
raw cotton in the United Kingdom has gone up by nearly cent per cent. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact that, in the case of Germany, the 
figure has gone up by 100 per cent if you compare the figures of January, 
1932, and January, 1934? 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: It may be a fact, but it is 
a very irrelevant fact .... 

Some Honourable Members: Why? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: .... and I hope that 
Honourable Members of liis Party who follow Mr. Neogy will try to show 
how it is relevant. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do I understand that there was a pact between 
Mr. Mody and Germany also? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: There might be a little later. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I was point- 
ing out that, apart from this Agreement, the United Kingdom was en- 
couraging the use of cotton and that these vague generalisations were 
not so vague as all that, and that, since the Agreement, that process of 
encouragement has also gone on. One has only to follow the newspaper 
reports from time to time to find that sincere and very earnest efforts arc being 
made by the Lancashire industry to try to use more of Indian cotton 
than tlicy were using before. I am sure, they realise the extreme import- 
ance of such a step. But anyone who knows the conditions of the industry 
knows the difficulty of the situation. In the mills, as Lancashire has them 
at present, raw cotton from India cannot be used easily. Certain changes 
have to be undertaken and certain modifications have to be arrived at 
b(‘foro it can be accepted. And that is exactly what is being tried and 
tested jit tli(i present moment. As my friend reminds me and as it was 
stated in the newspapers this , morning, a permanent Commissioner has 
come out; the Chairman of the Cotton Committee is also here, and they 
are both in collaboration with the Executive Committee of the Bombay 
Millowncrs’ Association. I citG these facts, ^ because those who are inter- 
ested in agriculture and those who are interested in the greater use of 
raw cotton will take note of them and will use them pro])crly. 

Now, I come to the evidence of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
about which great play has been made by some of my friends, and 1 
was surprised to find that so careful a student as Mr. Joshi of those 
proceedings should have fallen into the mistake of stating before this 
House that greater safeguards .and double safeguards had. been asked by 
the ^Ijiuchoster (duiniber of Comineree after the millowners’ Pact than they 
asked for before. I hope that, at any rate, that part of his statement he 
will retract as an unjustifiable exaggeration. (Interruption by Mr. N. 
Joshi.) My Honourable friend s stattuuent is that, after the millowncrs’ 
Pact with Lancashire, the safeguards have been doubled. 

Ml. N. M. Joshi: I did not say anything about their being doubled or 
quadrupled. I simply said that after the Pact the Lancashire Delegation 
gave evidence and asked for a safeguard which was never mentioned before 
in the Round Table Conference proceedings. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I know what that safe- 
guard is? 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: That safeguard is about the fiscal autonomy of India. 
India should not use fiscal autonomy in a way as to injure the interests 
of Lancashire. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar: Now, Sir, the Manchester 
Association sent in a momorandum i:ome months back. Later, the 
Lancashire Delegation came over to India and met the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation with whom an Agreement was arrived at. At the time when evi- 
dence was being given in London, they had just a scrappy idea of this 
Pact. A cable report had gone to England that an Agreement had after 
all been arrived at. Immediately afterwards, the Association sent in 
another note, what it called a preface, and it is emphasis on the preface 
that is important. That emphasis has been laid by Mr. Jayakar, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna and by my Honourable friend. (Interruption by Mr. B. 
Das.) That preface suggested that they cannot withdraw and will not 
withdraw their case for safeguards so long as there are friends like Mr. B. 
Das in this House and also friends of the Millowners’ Association outside 
wlio show so keen anti-British spirit and who show that they mean to 
hurt Britain and not to help themselves. So long as that spirit is in this 
country and so long as any section of the people want to show an anti- 
British attitude, merely because it is anti-British and not because it helps 
the industry, how can any honest man and a man with commonsense 
ex]iect theso people to withdraw the safeguards that they have asked 
for. (Applause from the European Group.) 

(Interruption by Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer to which the speaker did not 
give way.) 

Mr. President, I want to speak out my mind this morning and F rt^alise 
that I cannot do so if there are shouts from all sides of the House. I 
am glad that I have got this opportunity and it is time that peot)le in 
this country should know that there is another side of the ease. It is time 
that people elsewhere should know that thorc is another side of thi‘ east*. 
Therefore, I beg of my Honourable colleagues not to treat me as dis- 
courteous if I do not give way, and I beg of you, Mr. President, to see 
tliat by mere shouting or by interruptions my speech is not seriously 
affected so far as the listening of it by the Honourable Miunbers of this 
House is concerned. 

I said that this preface showed a change of importance so far as the 
Delcg.atioii is conccMiied. They show that they believe in the sottle- 
inent of these problems by mutual goodwill and l)y nothing else. They 
show that the trade of Lancashire can dej)eiid not on IStatutorj^ safe- 
guards or on the powers that a Viceroy or a Governor may have, but on the 
goodwill and the cordial relationship that must exist between the people 
of India and the people of Great Britain. That is the point of this pre- 
face and this preface had been especially prepared and put forward before 
that Committee, because of the Agreement that had been arrived at 
between the Millowners* Association, Bombay, and the Lancashire Dele- 
gation. That Agreement gave them a hope that there was a change in the 
angle of vision; that Agreement gave them an assurance that there were 
people in this country who were prepared to be fair to them and at the 
same time safeguard their own industry; that Agreement showed to them 
that India was not full of people who were chauvinists and who were 
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Jingoes and who were out to be aggressive without any purpose and who 
were out to make their exuberant energy felt only in the direction of hostile 
demonstrations doing no good to themselves and to their country and 
certainly not promoting the interests of the industry which they are 
supposed to own. It was on account of that that this preface was given 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. And, in the course of the evidence, 
what did they say? My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has gone out of 
the House quite disgusted with the line of argument that I am following. 

I do not envy him. It goes against the whole grain of what he is ac- 
customed to. But I am out this morning to speak things which Members 
of some sections of the House are not accustomed to hear. Let me read 
the very interesting answer that this Delegation gave to the Chairman : 

**Do you desire to make any statement apart from the memorandum and the 
preface?” 

— Mr. Eodieur answered on behfilf of the Delegation — 

“We should just like to say that since we composed this evidence we sent out a 
Mission to India to confer with Indian Millowners and the Government of India and 
we have an emphatic, preference for solution by co-operation as being preferable to 
some of the arguments that we have advanced perhaps in the joint evidence.” 

That is a statement which can only have been possible if they were 
assured that there was some section in this country, however, small it 
may be, and I trust it is a very large section, who are prepared to 
examine this question on the merits and are not out merely to have their 
names featured in broad streamers and headlines in some of the news- 
papers in this country. Take, again, the evidence they gave when Mr. 
Jayakar asked some questions: 

May I just put a few questions because before I begin may T congratulate 
you on the spirit of your preface? 

A. Thank you, Sir. 

Q. T suppose you are satisfied that the method of co-operation and goodwill is the 
right method in such matters as you said in a previous answer? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. But do you not think that you will get better terms from India by the 
adoption of this method rather than by having strict provisions in the constitution ? 

A. I think we have said so in the evidence. 

Q. You agree that you will get better terms by the adoption of the method than 
by having strict provisions in the constitution? 

A. In the main, yes.” 

Then follow their demand for strict provisions in the Constitution also. 
Why? Exactly because there is still a section in this country who wants 
to put forward these difficulties, who wants to give the impression that 
there is an anti-British feeling in this House regarding trade, that they 
will not have any kind of fair method of assessment of the difficulties of 
the trade in these matters. I want to say that anyone, who has 
followed the discussions either regarding these commercial discrimination 
clauses or safeguards, knows how from time to time the position has 
been worsened by this sort of agitation. Many Honourable Members 
have been tolling us stories, but let me tell what is a fact. At the 
first Session of the Round Table Conference, some of my Honourable 
friends, who were keenly interested in trade and commerce, entered into 
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an agreement with some of the British interests there and some of the 
members of the Joint Select Committee, who are Britishers, Lord Reading 
notably, and came to an understanding about the sort of discrimination that 
should be avoided. That is embodied in the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee Report and it forms part of an appendix there. The exact terms 
having been come to by agreement, what happened? That great body, 
the Federated Chamber, of Commerce, on the executive body of which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, is so distinguished and Honourable a 
Member, immediately had a conference and tore that agreement into 
pieces; it attacked it in a thousand ways and it said the same thing of 
that agreement as it is now saying of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
that they were all traitors who were there and they were all people who 
had sold the country and were treacherous to the cause. The result 
was that, at the Second Round Table Conference, when some of the elite 
of the Federated Chamber of Commerce were present as delegates, an 
agreement was arrived at which is at least cent, per cent, worse from 
the Indian point of view than the agreement which was arrived at at the 
First Round Table Conference. My Honourable friend took the names 
of very groat men indeed yesterday. Sir Phirozeshah Mehta! Who can 
think of Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, who can mention that name without awe 
and without reverence and without a feeling that here was a man who had 
stood by his country, who was practical, who did not suffer any nonsense 
and who was determined to see that the interests of his country was the 
first and foremost consideration whether those interests were threatened by 
Britishers or whether these were worse threatened by a coterie and a 
clique of his own countrymen. Who are those in charge of these matters ? 
My Honourable friend, after referring to Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, talked 
of the Chairman of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce. Times have 
indeed changed. A vulture indeed rules where once an eagle reigned. 
That is the sort of fall that has come in the commercial community of this 
country. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): So has the fall come in this 
Assembly. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T entirely agree with my 
Honourable friend, and so in this Assembly. Unfortunately tapers and 
tadpoles of some Parties are filling the places where once the leaders were. 

I am aware of that, most acutely aware of that. 

Saidar Sant Singh: So we both agree on that point. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: We shall agree on many 
more points as we proceed with this debate. 

My Honourable friend talked of the Federated Chamber of Com- 
merce, and you know. Sir, that that Federated Chamber of Commerce, 
immediately after this Agreement, had passed a resolution condemning, 
as I said, the whole Pact. Mr. President, let me be forgiven for referring 
to a personal matter at this stage. There are only two occasions when I 
have sent congratulatory messages to an Honourable Member sitting on 
the Treasury Benches. One was on the occasion when the Indo- Japanese 
Agreement was signed and the other was on the occasion when even 
this Government declined to appear before the Federated Chamber of 
Commerce after the attitude that it h.ad taken up, an attitude of hostility, 
an attitude of non-co-operation to this House and an attitude suggesting 
that they will have nothing to do with the Government. 
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Mr. B. Das: But the Federation is not represented here in this House. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: That was an attitude which 
I resented. I was glad that Honourable Members on the Treasury 
Benches had tbe temerity to take up that attitude in spite of the fact 
that some Honourable Members on this side of the House are overwhelmed 
by the dignity and the greatness of the Federated Chamber of Commerce. 
Let me not be understood to say anything about the members of that 
Chamber. There are many who are distinguished men, there are many 
who are patriots of the first order, there are many who have done their best 
for this country in commerce, and, therefore, if 1 am using that phrase 
in a rather composite form, let it be clealry understood that I am making 
no reflection on the large majority of the members that are in that 
Chamber. But 1 am complaining against a small clique which is domi- 
nating the decisions of that Chamber, I am complaining against a small 
clique which is dominating the decisions of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce of which my Honourable friend and ^ co-leader is an honoured 
member; I am complaining against these cliques and I am complaining, 
because, being commercial bodies, they throw aside all considerations of 
commerce and enter into the political arena which they have no business to 
do and thereby ruin the progress and prosperity and hamper the political 
freedom of this country. On the one hand, they come out as men who want 
protection on the sly by the backdoor method, and on the other hand, 
they pose as super-patriots who will not flinch and who will even give up 
their industrial concerns for the sake of this country. That is the atti- 
tude which 1 am going to complain of. That is the attitude which 1 
think has done more harm to this country than anything else, for if you 
examine tlie evidence of Mr. Bodieur, you will find it is against men 
like these that he w^ants safeguards, because he thinks that they will be iu 
power in the Federation toinorrow. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It will be for the good of the country. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: The Honourable Member 
may lay the flattering unction to his soul that that kind of people will 
ever be in the majority in the future Federal Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Then why are you afraid of them? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why do they want safeguards? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am not afraid of them 
and I am prepared to meet them not by the scores, but by the hundreds, 
if you like, I have met such men in the past and T am willing to' do so 
in the future. Sir, I am not afraid but Mr. Eodieur is afraid, .‘ind lie 
thinks much of these men, he thinks of them as much bigger men than they 
really are, and I am here today to demonstrate that they arc a very small 
section of the people, a microscopic section, small in number, sm^ll in 
influence, small in intellect, small in patriotism and small in commercial 
intelligence. I want this message to go forth to the Manchester Chamber 
that they arc laying too much stress on these people, that there is in this 
country a large volume and a large body; an overwhelming proportioti 
of people with goodwill to everybody. Do you not remember, Sir, how, 
when these gentlemen were dancing to the Congress tune in those days, 
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there was a party formed or attempted to be formed in Northern India 
which wanted to have fair trade with Great Britain. Is that a lesson 
which can easily be forgotten ? Are not my Honourable friends aware that 
very serious attempts were made to incorporate a company which will do 
fair business with Great Britain and which recognised that for good or for 
ill the company of these two countries was an inevitable combination and 
that in friendliness, toleration, goodwill, side by side with taking every 
care of one’s own industries and one s own financial affairs, trade should 
be established between these two countries? Therefore, I say, Sir, that 
there is a revulsion of feeling coming over in this country against this 
small clique, men are disgusted with it, men are saying that this sort 
of thing cannot go on for ever and men are saying that you cannot go 
behind the purdah and ask for protection and then say in the open that 
you are against all these Agreements. 

Mr. President, I have got a small suggestion to make. You are against 
Imperial Preference, you will not touch it with a pair of tongs, the very 
idea is abhorrent to you, not because it is economically wrong. I say that 
economically it is the most correct thing to do, but politically it is wrong. 
May 1 ask my Honourable friend, will you accept that the Japanese import 
duties should bo reduced to the British level? Will you accept that 25 
per cent, ad valorem duties will be levied all round. Will you get the 
Federated Chamber of Commerce, which is meeting the week after next, 
before the deliberations of the Select Committee are over, before this Bill 
comes to this House, that the Japanese duty of 50 per cent, should be 
brought into line and on a level with the duty on the United Kingdom 
goods so that you may prove that you are honest and that you arc bond 
fide ill your contention, that all that you object to is Imperial Preferentfe 
and nothing more. This is a fair challenge and my Honourable friend, 
B. Has, who is going to play such an important part in the delibera- 
tions of that Chamber, will be there in his capacity as an executive com- 
mittee member, and, if he could convert them, I for my part promise 
that if you accept the suggestion, I will myself give an amendment and 
throw all my influence on the side of that amendment and see that that 
amendment is carried and the duty lowered and equalled. For, let my 
friend remember that we have got the power in this House to lower the 
duty, but we have not got the power to increase that duty. 

Mr. B. Das: T will convey your message to the Federation and also 
to the Indian National Congress outside. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, I am very fortunate 
in having such a fine messenger to convey my message, and I thank him. 
(Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, it is a fair test as to the bond fide of these gentlemen and 
their patriotism which they say is much liigher than their industrial 
interests. T should like to sec how^ their patriotism responds to the sug- 
gestion that I liavc made, because that suggestion is in time. 

Now, Sir, if you look at the protests that have come about the Mill- 
owners* Association Pact, you find in every line of them political protests. 
I have no objection to a political association dealing with the political 
aspect of the question. It is its legitimate duty. If the Liberal Associa- 
tion, the Non-Brahmin Association, the Indian National Congress, any 
political association, that deals with these questions, puts forward the 
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political argument and says that it is not proper that there should be 
Imperial Preference, 1 can understand that, and 1 welcome it. But 1 
cannot understand a commercial association, formed purely for the pur< 
pose of economic interests, trespassing into these political things. I have 
no objection to a commercialist or industrialist joining a political body 
and in his capacity as a politician making political statements or putting 
forward political criticisms. But I think it will be disastrous to the 
economic interests of this country, it will be disastrous to the 
industrial progress of this country, if these associations, which 
are merely commercial associations, trespasjs into the political 
sphere. Take the case of the Federated Chamber of Commerce. It 
has sent in a series of resolutions about this Indo- Japanese Agreement, 
and we have all received copies. What is the most serious charge there? 
The last resolution — which is supposed to have the sting — the last resolu- 
tion says that this Indo- Japanese Agreement is acceptable, but it protests 
against its being signed in London? What a colossal fact for the Federated 
Chamber of Commerce! What a discovery that these commercial gentle- 
men, after putting all their heads together, have made 1 — ^that the greatest 
commercial injury to this country is the fact that this ’Agreement is going 
to bo signed in Kngland. Sir, as a politician, I agree that this Agree- 
ment should be signed here, and, if I were present on the occasion of Mr. 
Das’s adjournment motion, I would have taken up the same line )f 
criticism and tried to put forward the view that this Agreement should 
have been signed in this country. That was what was done by the various 
dominions, and long before the Statute of Westminster was passed, when 
they had merely the fiscal autonomy convention and the right to make 
commercial agreements, dominion after dominion exercised that right and 
had the Agreements signed in their own country by their own Delegations 
and not through the Foi'eign Office and not in England. But I object to 
a Federated Chamber of Commerce pursuing a purely political question 
which has nothing to do with commercial interests and w^hich should really 
be tackled by a political body. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What about the British Chambers of Commerce m 
India? Do your observations apply to them also? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: What about the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am not hero to defend or 
to criticise nil the Chambers of Commerce all over the world, but if .... 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: You will condemn only your own countrymen and 
not your friends over there. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend’s cheap 
jokes are somowdint stale in this House. My Honourable friend may refer 
to Mr. Ranga Iyer being in questionable company and Mr. Ranga Tyer will 
probably retort. But I have as good a political record as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I hope so. 
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Diw3>n BdliEdur A. Xt&m&sw&ini MudBliAri I have been as long in politics 
and have suffered criticism as long at least as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy, and, therefore, these stale jckes leave me utterly cold. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, I am sure, is as good a friend of some 
at least of the Europeans as Ij hope I am of a great many Europeans, and 
I am proud of that fact. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What is the relevancy of that? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: The relevancy of this lies in 
the fact that my friend, Mr. Neogy, thought that my friendship with those 
gentlemen was a questionable commodity. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: We call ourselves friends in this House, all of us, 
don’t we? 

Diwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar: Now, Sir, let me leave these 
political issues and political controversies. 

[ would like to address myself for a very few minutes to the two 
Agreements. Let me take the Tndo-Japanese Agreement first. The 
(Ulliciilt clause that I find there is, of course, the clause which relates to 
the most- favoured-nation treatment. I can understand the difficulties 
of my Honourable friend. Perhaps he will tell us tliat on no other basis 
could that Agreement have been carried out. But the difficulty that I feel 
is this, that, on account of that, we are necessarily placed in the position 
of puu-ing on goods of all other foreign countric ^3 the same amount of 
duty which is necessary for goods from Japan. Tf that most-favoured- 
nation clause had not been there, it would have been possible to discri- 
minate against Japan, and some Members at least bad hoped that when 
tlio Anglo-Japanesc commercial treaty was denounced, we w'ouhl have the 
privil(3ge of segregating Japan, if I may say so, which is tlie serious coin- 
})f'tit()r in the market. But, as I liavo said, very probably my TTonourablo 
friend’s defence will bo that on no other basis could that Agreement have 
been arrived at. Now, T said that in regard to this discriminalion 1 shall 
‘^how that it is inevitable that there should be a difference between Great 
Britain and Jaf)an in inanv of these things. What would you do, Mr. 
President, if you arc faced with a position like tins? An article which 
is sent from Japan costs five annas, the same article sent from the United 
Kingdom costs eight annas and the same article produced in this country 
costs ten annas. What would you do? Aud T ask my mathematician 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin. Would you put a duty of five annas? It is obvious 
that as against Japan the Indian article requires a five annas duty. It is 
equally obvious that as against the United Kingdom it requires only a 
tu'o annas duly. Would you put a five annas duty all round? If that 
is so, wdiere is the consumer’s case considered? A prohibitive duty, so far 
ns the United Kingdom is concerned, Tvill make it impossible for the United 
Kingdom to import any articles and for the consnmer here to get any 
nrticle. Have a differential duty for Japan and the United Kingdom, just 
fo equate competing conditions in this country. And that is exactly the 
flifBculty. I regret that the Tariff Board have not straightforwardly faced 
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this diihculty. I have a complaint against this Tariff Board notwithstand- 
ing my admiration of its Chairman, Mr. John Mathai. In this particular 
Report, they have gone about it and have not tackled the straightforward 
issue. They show that the values from Japan and the United Kingdom 
arc (*ntively different. The logic of that should be that the amount of 
duty which is required for the Japanese article is not necessary for the 
United Kingdom article. But that would land them in the abhorred thing 
called Imperial Preference of which they seem to have been as much afraid 
as the federated Chamber of Commerce, and, therefore, they go about in 
a I’oundabout manner putting what they call for the first time in the 
history of tariffs a uniform substantive duty. I do not suggest that this 
substantive duty was never there before, but I say that they do away with 
the principle of ad valorem duty and now put a substantive duty. Now, 
let us look at the tiling from the position of the substantive duty. Is 
there not a discriminating duty here? The Federated Chamber of Com- 
mence, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, the Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce the Indian Chambers of Commerce — all think that, if only 
the Tariff Bojird's proposal had been accepted, there would have been no 
reason for complaint at nil. But what docs the Tariff Board’s proposal 
aiuounfc lo? Is there not solid Imperial Preference there? Take, again, 
the illustration that I have given, five annas for the Japanese article, eight 
annas for the United Kingdom aHicle. You put a substantive duty of IJ 
annas. Will my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin, help me in arriving at 
tlie percentage wliich IJ annas bears to five annas and which it bears to 
eight annas? Is it not obvious that, taking the percentage, the Japanese 
goods are taxed heavier tlian the United Kingdom goods, that it is somc- 
think like 25 per cent, so far as Japan is concerned, and probably 15 per 
cent, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned? Is there not Imperial 
Preference there and is that not exactly what the Tariff Board has done? 
Then, wliy speak of Imperial Preference? Then, why not straightforwardly 
admit that not because we want to give certain advantages to the United 
Kingdom, but because oi the basic fact that the values of the goods 
between these two countries are such that as against one we require a 
greater amount of protection than as against another, a greater amount 
of tariff than on another, we have come to the conclusion that differential 
tariffs arc justified? 

I should like to refer now only to one or two minor points — T am 
!*> Noon ^ have taken more time than is justifiable. Let me refer 

only to two minor things. I promised my friend, the Commeroo 
Momher, on a previous occasion, that I will place facts and figures to show 
that, so far as the hosiery industry is concerned, the protection given under 
this Pill is utterly inadequate. In fact, in some respects, the duty by the 
pound has made it much worse than tlie duty by the dozen which was 
propose J in the original Report and in the last Bill. But I do not wish 
to go into all the detailed figures at the present moment — ^I shall have an 
opportunity of placing the case in the Select Committee before rny 
Honourable friend, and I hope he will, as he said, have the same open 
mind to the question. 

Take the much more difficult question of yarn. This question of yat’^^ 
is really a difficult question^ — yam of higher counts — and it is here that 
my Honourable friend has gone behind the Agreement which the millowners 
have arrived at with the Lancashire Delegation, and reduced the duty, not 
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inortiasod the duty, to the benefit of the United Kingdom. What is the 
positioa about higher counts of yarn? My Honourable friend, Sir Jrank 
Noyce, when he presided over the first Textile Tariff Board, in a report, 
whi#h is full of valuable suggestions, exhorted the industry to turn their 
attention towards spinning finer counts of yarn and towards producing 
cloth made of finer counts of yarn. Borne of his colleagues were prepared 
to go further and they even suggested that a bounty should be given for 
that purpose. My Honourable friend was against that; but it is undeniable 
that by exhortations and admonitions my Honourable friend and his 
colleagues wanted the industry to advance the development of finer counts 
of yarn. Since then that advancement has been going on. It is suggested 
that there is a difficulty in giving protection to yarns because of handlooms : 
it is perfectly true that handlooms require finer counts of yarn; but hand* 
looms get it partially at least from the mills in this country, and my com- 
plaint with this Textile Board is a complaint which I made on a previous 
occasion, that in its peregrinations, beyond sitting in the pleasant heights 
of Ootacamimd for the purpose of writing its Beport, it has not really 
understood or cared to investigate the conditions prevailing in South Indian 
mills. They have not tried to find out that there are purely spinning 
mills alone and spinning mills, some of them the largest in the world, 
exisling in South India. They have not tried to understand that, so far 
as the duty that they have proposed for yarn is concerned, there is a 
(lifferen{:e between the costs in a spinning mill, anti the costs in a spinning 
and weaving mill. They have taken into consideration the cost of yarn 
only in a weaving mill and that lands them in an absurd position. The 
cost of yarn hi a weaving mill is different from the cost of yarn in a purely 
spinning mill. What happens is that the yarn that is spun in a spinning 
jind weaving mill goes straight into the machinerv for the purpose of 
making cloth ; hut there arc several kinds of eliarges that are involved in a 
purely spinning mill before the yarn is ready for sale to the handloom 
weaver, which do not exist in the ease of a spipning and weaving mill.. 
Tlu've are- charges, for instance, xvith relation to reeling, with relation to- 
bundling, with relation to baling, which do not arise in the case of a weaving 
and spinning niill wliere you take tlie yarn straight from the spinning 
niachinf', and put it into the machinerv for the purpose of weaving. T hese 
things increase the cost of production, so far ns purely spinning mills are 
concerned. It seems to me, therefore, that it is necessary to revise the 
wliole basis on wliich this thing has been worked out by the Tariff Board, 
so that yarn merchants may have fair treatment. I am aware that the 
handloom industry is very important: I want that Ihc industry should have 
every assistance possible; but the yarn produced in this country will be 
of the greatest assistance to them. At present they are consuming it in 
rvor-inereasing quantities and we want that yarn to he produced in more 
liberal quantities, so that this handloom industry may have something 
on the spot and may not have to roly on foreign yarn for its purposes. 

A great deal has been said about agricultural interests and about the 
necessity for promoting those interests and about their having the first 
place in the consideration of the Government. I wholeheartedly subscribe 
to that proposition, and though I do not have the honour of being a 
member of the rural partv, because T want to Ke a monosramist in iny 
political adhesives as in other respects, I still venture to hope that my 
Honourable friend, Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, will believe me when 
T say that T have at least as much interest in the agricultural people as 
any of the members of his Party. This raw cotton production is very 
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important, and raw cotton is consumed, more than fifty per cent of it, 
in the Indian mills. There have been various aspersions cast on th6'*^mill 
industry in this country, and it has been questioned whether it is a 
national industry or not; but when we consider the fact that it is an 
Industry which consumes half of our own agricultural produce, w© have a 
better realisation of the basis of that industry and of the part that it plays 
in the economic structure of Indian society. 

I do not want to refer to the somewhat minute criticisms that have 
been made about this industry and about the managing agency system. 
I would only like to say one thing, that, on this question of managing 
agency system, there has been a great deal of misunderstanding, and people 
seem to think that this managing agency system is an immitigated vice, 
and the sooner it is abolished, the better. There is one aspect of the 
matter which I would like the Honourable Members of this House to 
understand. The hanking system in this country has forced the coming 
into existence of the managing agency system. The banking system is 
condiicted in such a manner that no mill, whatsoever its capital may be, 
whatsoever its assets may bo, can get for temporary purposes of accom- 
modation, w’hich every (joncern requires in the country, any advance from 
any bank at all, unless there is the collateral security of the mnnaging 
agent. It is that that has brought into existence the managing agency system 
in this country. It is absolutely absent in any concern in Great Britain. 
What is the use, therefore, of criticising our industry when it is handicapped 
in a dozen ways like this? In England, they do not require the managing 
agency systeni, because the bank does not insist on a collateral security, a 
personal security, to back up the security of the industry concerned, and 
that is why the managing agency system has still continued to exist in spile 
of all the opprobrium that has been cast on it and all the criticisms that 
have been levelled against it. 

There is one aspect of it which I think I have to press on the attention 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member, an aspect which was referred 
to by my Honourable friend. Dr. DeSouza, in his speech late last evening. 
The Tariff Board suggc.stod that legislation is desirable in order to define 
the extent and nature of tho control and supervision to bo exorcised by the 
Directors and shareholders of the Company over tho managing agents. A 
Committee shoidd be appointed to report on the manner in which tho 
Company La^v should be amended. Sir, T trust that my TTonourahle 
friend will sec to it that that recommendation is acted upon at a very early 
date and that the criticisms about the managing agency system will not 
continue to exist. 

As T have said, I believe that this is a national industry, national owing 
to the extent to which it serves the country, national owdng to the extent 
to v/hich ngricultnral produce is utilised in this country. I want to see 
the time w’hon the various conflicting interests will coalesce together. Eor 
my part, T wish to see the agriculture and commerce and manufacture of 
this country, not' as adversaries, but ns co-mates and partners and rivals 
only in tho ardour of their patriotism and in the activity of their public 
spirit. Sir, T thank you. (Hear, hear.) j 

Sardar Sant Singh: Rir, tbere arc some traditions at the bar which are 
Jealously guarded hv its members. One of such traditions is that when 
you have got a w’cak case, begin to abuse your adversary. My friend, the 
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Diwan Bahadur, just now got on his legs and, in order to prove his 
loyalty to his patrons which he seems to carry on his forehead, showered 
abuses upon all those who belong to different schools of politics. He called 
II certain section of the political opinion in the country as dishonest, he 
characterised it as treacherous, because that section tried to meddle in 
the affairs of the country as discussed in this House. As a matter of 
fact, that section of the political opinion, which my friend reviled came 
to deserve his wrath, because it chose to boycott the Legislatures. The 
section referred to is quite able to defend itself. There was one point in 
his speech which sounded self-contradictory, and that was when he 
characterised that section as very small in number, still smaller in influ- 
ence, and in intellect. After having thus characterised that section, he 
advocated that Britishers should never give up their demands for protection 
and safeguards against commercial discrimination so long as this section 
remained in the country. May I ask my friend, Sir, one simple question ? 
If such a claim is really a fact, as he thinks it is a fact, why should the 
13 ritishers want safeguards at all? If the majority in this country con- 
sists of that class of people to which my friend has the honour to belong,, 
can’t the Britishers place their trust in that majority ? If ho thinks that 
llic next elections will return only those people who are endowed with the 
mentality which regards Government as Ma-Baj), the mentality with which 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar is amply endowed, why bother about safeguards? 
If my friend holds the opinion that his school of thought is really in the 
majority, there is no logic in his plea for justifying the demand of Britishers- 
for safeguards against a small microscopic minority. The fact is, and, in 
his heart of hearts, my friend realises that in the next elections if the 
Swarajist Party decides to capture the Legislatures, people of the mentality 
of my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, will have absolutely no chance to be 
returned. Having that feeling in mind, he wants to get as much advantage- 
fioiri this Assembly as he possibly can during its lifetime. 

Now, Sir, I should have liked my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, to throw 
some light as to why this preference has been extended to Great Britain 
against all the countries of the world. That was the main point at issue 
between those who differed from Mr. Mody and Mr. Mody himself. No 
r(?,iisons have boon advanced as to why preferential treatment should be 
given to the United Kingdom against France, against Italy, against Germany 
and against other countries. The reason giycn by my friend, so far as I 
ciould follow him, was that it was for a political reason that the Agreement 
between Lancashire and Mr. Mody was arrived at, it is a political agree- 
ment, and not a commercial agreement .... 

An Honourable Member: Who said that? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): May I interrupt my Honourable friend, Sir? What is the 
harm in entering into a political agreement ? After all, we can get political 
concessions by political agreements. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My friend, Mr. Kanga Iyer, asks what is the harm 
in entering into a political agreement? I don’t think there is any harm 
in it, provided the agreement is entered into under the same garb and 
in its true colours, and not under a false colour of a commercial agreement, 
f don’t think my friend, Mr. Mody, will thank the Diwan Bahadur for 
calling, this Agreement a political agreement .... 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Does my friend mean to 
imply after listening to me for an hour that he thinks that I said it., was 
a political agreement ? Surely, he is doing less than justice to himself. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, if I may be permitted to quote the words used 
by my friend in his speech, when referring to this Agreement, he said 
that this Agreement has been made with political motives .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: No, no, I never said anything 
of the sort. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It is an economic agreement from which political 
gains may flow. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My friend has cleared the position now. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: It is an economic agreement first and foremost. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It is an agreement to which 
T am not a party. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Well, Sir, the position has been cleared that it is 
expected that political gains may flow from this Agreement. Then, the 
position is reduced to this, that there are certain political motives behind 
the minds of those who got this Agreement entered into. If that is the 
reason, then, Sir, it is but right and proper that we should examine this 
Agreement with greater scrutiny and with greater care. Private individuals 
however highly placed they may be, however eminent they may be, what- 
ever position of influence they may occupy in this country, have no right 
to Ciller into a political agreement or into any agreement from which you 
expect that political gains should flow, — to use the phrase of my friend. 
It is left 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is it not an advantage for two industrial groups 
first to come to an agreement before it is ratified by the Government? 

Sardar Sant Singh: There, again, I respectfully differ from my friend, 
Mr. Ranga Iyer. According to my humble view, private individuals should 
not enter into an agreement behind whicfli there are political motives, an 
agreement which may later on be ratified by the Government which is 
shortly to be replaced by a popular Government. 

However , the position, as I was submitting to you, is this. The advo- 
cacy by Mr. Mudaliar on behalf of Mr. Mody has, I think, done the latter's 
cause more harm than was done by any other opponent of his who opposed 
this motion on this side of the House. The reason is very obvious. Wo 
arc willing to examine a commercial agreement on its merits, but we are 
certainly not willing to examine an agreement behind which there is the 
least suspicion of a political motive which may lead to some other com- 
plication in the constitutional position of the whole country. As the Honour- 
able Sir Joseph Bhore in his speech said, the foremost consideration in 
all these commercial agreements is the interest of the country. This 
phrase “interest of the country" may have different meanings for different 
people. Some may be inclined to make a sacrifice for the purpose of gain- 
ing a few concessions from England in the sphere of political advance. 
Some may be inclined to stand on their own legs and demand political 
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rights by advocating the justness of their cause. England has been enjoy- 
ing ^ privileged position in India for a very long time, and wo know that 
duridg the days when countervailing excise duties were levied on the 
cotton textile industry in India, England did not confer any political ad- 
vantage on this country. So, we are not sure that by paying this price to 
England we shall be getting any political advantage out of her. The 
position is this. The commercial needs of the country have been carefully 
examined by a competent expert body like the Tariff Board. The Tariff 
Board should be our guide in this respect. We depend upon the conclusions 
arrived at by this expert body, and we say that when an expert body like 
llie Tariff Board does not recommend any preferential treatment to Lan- 
cashire, there is no reason why Government should go behind the Tariff 
Board's recommendations and give this preference in the field of protective 
duties. In the matter of the textile industry, we are willing to grant pro- 
tection against Japan, and against any other country which happens to 
dump cheap goods in India at the expense of the local industry. But we 
are not willing to sacrifice the interests of the country for any other country, 
whether it be the United Kingdom or any other. The agriculturist grower 
of cotton has a right to expect that he will gain some advantage when 
there is a commercial agreement. In the case of the United Kingdom, we 
do not find that any quota has been agreed to by which the United Kingdom 
is compelled to buy our cotton in return for selling their goods in India. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-official): They are buying. What are 
you talking? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I do not agree that we can depend upon a mere 
promise that they will buy a certain amount of cotton from India. There- 
fore, so far as this portion of the Bill is concerned, 1 am opposed to it. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Sir, 1 am sorry my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ilamaswami Mudaliar, is not in his place. I put him a specific 
question to lot the House know what sj)ecific steps the British Govern- 
ment, in fulfilrneiit of the promise they made at Ottawa, had taken to 
encourage the use of Indian cotton by Lancashire mills. My Honourable 
friend said that he would give a reply, and he was interrupted by Mr. 
Mody who said that he (Mr. Mody) would give a r(q)ly. T am sorry both 
the gentlemen arc not in their places. Erom my place in this House, I 
say that the British Government have up till now taken absolutely no 
specific steps to encourage the use of Indian cotton by Lancashire mills. 
There has been talk, and talk and talk interminable, but nothing practi- 
cal done. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the other day. Major Proctor, one of 
the Lancashire M. P.'s asked a question in the House of Commons 
whether the British Government were going to take any practical steps 
to encourage Indian cotton and he suggested certain practical steps. Mr. 
Runciman replied that the Government did not intend to take any such 
steps. These are allegations, Mr. President, which ought to be answered by 
Honourable Members who say that the British Government have so far 
taken specific steps in the direction of encouraging the use of Indian 
cotton. Mr. Mody has come back, and I am prepared to give way to 
him if he will kindly explain what specific steps the British Government 
have taken till now to encourage the use of Indian cotton in Lancashire 
mills. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My agreement has nothing to do with^'l^e British 
Government. .My Agreement was with a body of industrialists in 
Lancashire who, . during the last few months, have done their very best to 
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implement their undertaking about the use of more Indian cotton, ; and 
this is borne out by figures which ought to be known to my Honourable 
friend. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then why should it be ratified by our 
Government ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Ask Sir Joseph Bhore. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend has not given the inform- 
ation which he promised. He said he had nothing to do with the British 
Government. I quite agree. But he ought not to have undertaken to 
mention the. specific steps taken by the British Government. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: Where do the British Government come in? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then why should the Indian Government come 

in? 


Mr. R. S. Sarma: They are not coming. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then ask Sir Joseph Bhore to withdraw the 
Bill. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: At the outset, I must congratulate the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member on his name being associated with a measure 
which would advance India a stop further in acquiring an international 
status. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You mean the Indo- Japanese Agreement? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Yes. I must also congratulate my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, on the part whi(di he took in bringing about better trade 
relations between Jjancashirc and this country. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: You admit that! 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I know thtit Mr. Mody himself has stated that 
he has given nothing more to the Lancashire people than merely his right 
to conic to this House and ask for an increase of tariff when the tariff 
question would be next discussed. I quite agree with him. My Honour- 
able friend .has shown an ability, an astuteness and a capacity for 
business bargaining which ought to reflect great credit on him and I am 
sure they do reflect great credit on him. But when T contrast that astute- 
ness with the simple-hearted generosity of my Honourable friend, the 
Commerce Member, I realise the distinction between a bargainer and a 
bargainee. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, talked of economic nationalism. 
The ^ foundations of economic nationalism were laid by that famous Com- 
mission in India in 1921. I refer to the Fiscal Commission, which may 
appropriately be called the Bombay Millowners' Commission. Anybody 
who has Igd^ed at the personnel of that Commission will find that there 
is a good deal of truth in what I have just stated. Sir, that Commis- 
sion inspired by the prevailing political prejudices and influenced by crude 
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mercantile theories of the old days of Cromwell and Colbert produced a 
report about which I say the less said the better. I will only say that that 
report ha« been the guiding principle of the fiscal policy of the present 
Indian Government, much to the detriment of the vital interests of this 
country, as I hojie to show on a future occasion on the floor of the House. 
I hope to show the absolutely superficial and one sided character of the 
arguments contained in the Fiscal Commission’s report and I will con- 
fine myself to citing a quotation from a writer on economics I refer to 
Mr. Hey’s book, and the quotation I read is from page 28: 

“It is necessary to inquire whether, in this presentation of the case for industrial 
protection by the Indian Fiscal Commission, wc are not once again confronted with the 
old, crude, and dangerous cponomic fallacies that can be traced as far back as the 
era of mercantilism (A. D. 1600 — 1750) and that have been trotted out again and 
again for over a century now by pseudo-economic thinkers, nationalist cum militarist 
politicians and journalists, and last, though not least, by the numerous agents and 
supporters of industrial plutocrats who in many countries wield almost unlimited 
power to buy opinions as well as votes. Careful students of tariff literature must 
have observed, in the case of practically every country where protectionism has been 
adopted as a definite state policy, how intense emotions and sentiments of a nationalistic 
type are generated by w'ars and rumours of wars, how these outbursts of mass emotions 
and sentiments are exploittul by the organised forces of powerful vested interests 
for the popularisation of state economic policies that are calculated first and fore- 
most to increase their own gains at the expense of the nation at large and how, last 
of Jill, these very policies receive the blessings of plausible but ill-founded economic 
theories.** 


Sir, Mr. Dey talks of “industrial plutocrats who in many countries 
will always have unlimited power to buy opinions as well as votes”. Look 
at rny Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, the delightful debating representative 
of the “exploiters” sitting side by side with my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, the defender of “the exploited”, in whose amble 
bosom the poor agriculturist seeks for safety which he does not find. 
Then look at the capitalist Cowasji, the owner of the Jehangir Mills as 
alleged by my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, acting as the chief lieutenant of 
Sir Abdur Eahim, the champion of the 300 starving millions of India, and, 
lastly, look at my Honourable friend, Mr, Das, who always prates about 
labour and tho poor man, but always sides with and votes for the rich 
man 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Do you want a looking glass to look at yourself? 


Mr. N. H. Anklesaria: You make an allegation and I will reply to you. 
There is no need for a looking glass here. Sir, even this Fiscal Commis- 
sion report shows that, in judging any tariff proposals with regard to 
India, two paramount considerations must be kept in sight. Firstly, it 
must always bo remembered that agriculture is and must remain the 
foundation and basis ')f the economic life and structure of India, not only 
because tho agricultural industry is the industry pursued by a majority of 
the people of India, but because, without the prosperity of agriculture, the 
industry that is sought to be bolstered up by a protectionist policy will 
have no cheap raw product to develop itself with. Secondly, India 
being an agriculturist country any fiscal proposal which is put foA^rd must 
show that it is going to increase the purchasing power of the agri- 
culturists and the producer. Unless and until the vast majority of India's 
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population have the necessaries of life obtained as cheaply as possible a^d 
unless they are in a position to dispose of their raw product in increasingly 
extended markets, there can possibly be no hope for the industrial deve- 
lopment of this country. The protection which the mill industry demands 
may also be demanded by the cotton cultivators' industry. You know 
that India was a land which produced the best long staple finer count 
cottons, which produced the most beautiful muslins and all other higher 
counts of cloth. Wliat is tlui position of that cotton cultivators' industry 
today? We have got to import our long staple cotton from Egypt and 
other foreign countries. Wliy is that so ? Because the cotton cultivator's 
interests have been neglected both by the people as well as by the Gov- 
ernment of India, and, in supjjort of that statement, I will recite a short 
paragraph from a bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour by Mr. 
Coubrough. Talking of a greater offender than the Bombay millowner 
in this connection, Mr. Coubrough, whose words I shall adopt in our reply 
to the Bombay millowner, says as follows: 

“If, instead of instigating what canioiints to a commercial war on all countries 
supplying piece-goods to India, the Bombay millowner were to direct his energies 
towards improving the quality of raw cotton produced in India and bringing it back 
nearer to the level at which it once stood in byc-gonc days, he will be acting as a 
true servant and helper of the Indian people. The Indian cultivator has not pro- 
gressed W’ith the times. Ho lias alloweil unscientific methods of cultivation, which 
seem to bring greater iiumodiato returns, to dominate his position. He has lost the 
art of producing the finer qualities of cotton which enabled India to produce fine 
yarns and mnslins which were the wonder of the world. If he were to start a pro- 
paganda for a more intensive cult ivation of coll on”- -(instead of coming every year 
here in this House with a beggar*.s bowl) (Hear, bear) “and particularly for the 
production of longer staple cot.ton, his influence will bo felt not only at the present 
day but for generations to come.” 

Sir, the Indian cultivator of cotton is the man who should excite our 
■solicitude and our anxiety, for on him depends the prosperity of this 
country and I would ask, what htive the Government done? And I also 
say. Sir, that any tariff measure which does not show to me how the 
cotton cultivator is going to benefit by that measure shall not receive my 
support. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
are you doing — opposing, or supporting? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Wait and see. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is rather important that after a quarter of an 
hour we should know whether you are supporting or opposing the motion. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend ought to have been here 
to answer me. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Are you opposing, or supporting the motion? — 
let us know. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Sir, the present tariff proposals purport to be 
based on jgvo Agreements (Mr. S. 0. Mitra : “Make a third agreement’*)» 
and I propose to deal with them as shortly as possible. Firstly, as regards 
the Mody-Lees Agreement, I say that it does nothing for the Indian culti- 
vator of cotton. (Hear, hear.) In fact the very first paragraph shows 
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that the interests of the cotton cultivator of India have got to be sacrificed 
tq, the greed of the Bombay millowner, whom my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mody, represents. Sir, the whole Agreement is based, as the two high 
contracting parties stipulate, on the assumption that the duty on imported 
raw cotton, which was imposed in 1932, and which helps the Indian cotton 
cultivator at least in my Province, shall not be increased. It is well-known 
that it is a very very small duty — two pice per pound — and attempts are 
being made to bring to the notice of the Government the justice of 
the Guzerat cultivators’ demand for an increase in that duty. I say, the 
very first paragraph of the Mody-Lees Agreement absolutely rules out that 
hope of the Indian cultivator of cotton 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Shame, 
shame. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: . . . .and, as regards their promise of encour- 
aging the use of Indian cotton by the Lancashire mills, I have already 
stated that no practical steps have been taken by the British Govern- 
ment 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Why should the British Government take such 
action ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: though I am in a position to assert that 

individual shippers of Lancashire are genuinely anxious to give increased 
trial to Indian cotton. So far, Mr. President, nothing practical has been 
done, and, as I have said, the British Government reLiso the help which 
they promised to render at Ottawa, Sir, as regards the Indo- Japanese 
Agreement, my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, said that the 
institution of the quota system would safeguard the interests of the Indian 
consumer. T am afraid T cannot look at the matter in that way. If A 
goes to B and says: “Mr. B, here's a rupee, I want a meal", and B 
says: “You want a meal, but how much do you want? You might eat 
ten maunds*'. A says: “Well, I want a meal, just as much as a man 
can eat". B says: “No, don't be indefinite. You might require ten 
maiinds''. A clinches tlie matter and says: “Give me then only ten 
pounds and I shall be satisfied", and both are delighted at the bargain. 
Both congratulate themselves — but who congratulates to bettor purpose it 
is for the House to judge. Sir, the Japanese quota figures arc so fixed 
that it appears from the statistics that the Japanese have got not only 
everything they wanted, but they have got a small margin over what they 
wanted. 

Then, again, the provision about the most-favoured-nation treatment is 
also a thing which was very worth bargaining for with the Jap.anese. 
Perhaps the Honourable Member's difficulties were such as we, who do 
not pretend to be behind the scenes as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
did, are not in a position to realise. But that should not prevent me from 
telling the House what I think of the Agreement. Sir, my Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, stated that 75 per cent duty on Japanese 
goods had not increased the price to the consumer, but he did not tell the 
House if 75 per cent duty had prevented the lowering of that price further 
than it was when the duty was. imposed. Sir, the internal competition 
niay work as a guarantee to the consumer, but it will work as such only 
if that competition is left unfettered by protection.' My Honourable friend, 
the Commerce Member, in support of his tariff proposals, referred to the 
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arguments of the Tariff Board. It was very discreet of him to have fife, 
frained from specifying the particular arguments which are embodied in 
the Tariff Board's Eeport, because, without casting any reflection on the 
personnel of the Tariff Board, I say that a bolder attempt at a special 
pleading in the interests of the Bombay millowners is hard to find any- 
where outside this Eeport. So far as I am able to follow that Eeport, the 
most important paragraph in the whole of that Eeport is paragraph 119 
in which the signatories give their reason for justifying their proposal of 
protection to the mill industry. Now, Sir, it is a very long paragraph and 
it is a very involved paragraph and I do not think the House will be wiser 
by my reading it. But the substance of that paragraph is that freedom 
from foreign competition is necessary to enable efficient mills to com- 
pete with and weed out inefficient mills. This is a proposition which sums 
up their recommendation in the present connection. Now, they admit 
that the object to bo attained is competition for weeding out inefficient 
mills, but they say the weeding out shall not be done by foreign competition. 
Ahmedabad may kill off the Bombay inefficient industry, but Japan shall 
not be allowed to kill off the Bombay inefficient industry. Now, Sir, as 
regards this distinction between foreign and internal competition, I say 
that that distinction is a distinction which neither commonsense nor com- 
mon experience will justify. If Ahmedabad can be allowed legitimately 
to compete with Bombay, what difference, I ask, does it make if you draw 
an imaginery line as the frontier between two areas of Ahmedabad and 
Bombay? I say, it makes absolutely no difference. And as regards com- 
mon experience, I will give you one instance from the economic history 
of England. Before 1870, the sugar industry of England was allowed to 
develop without being affected by any external competition and the result 
was that sugar factories sprang up both efficient as well as inefficient. But 
after 1870, France, feeling jealous, began to dump her bounty fed 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order; 
Members must have a sense of proportion now at this late stage in debate. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Mr. President, Honourable Members have been 
allowed more than 45 minutes and I do not sec any reason why I should 
not be allowed the same latitude. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member should not claim to speak for 45 minutes simply because some 
other Honourable Members have spoken for 45 minutes. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I do claim, Sir. I propose to speak for two 
hours, and if you can prevent me I am prepared to take your ruling. 
{Voices: “One must be relevant also.") 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: May I just tell my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, that 
there are several other Honourable Members who want to speak. Though 
he is perfectly entitled to speak for two hours, I hope he will not carry 
out his threat. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: This is what Mrs. Fawcett says about the English 
sugar industry: 

“Tho number of sugar refineries in England after the French competition dwindled 
from 60 in 1864 to % in 1882 and to 15 in 1^, but the consumption of sugar had 
been so extraordinarily stimulated in England by its cheapness that the 15 refineriee 
in 1903- out of 60 that remained were doing far more business than the 60 in 1864.'* 
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That illustrates, Sir, the efficacy of foreign competition to weed out 
inefficient industrial concerns. I say, Sir if anything is wanted 
^ to rehabilitate and re-establish the mill industry in tlic Bombay 

Oity, it is competition, for competition alone can weed out the inefficient 
cnills. Sir, the Tariff Board have postulated the existence of at least 
3 ome mills in Bombay itself which can function without any help from 
Lhe protective duty. That shows there is nothing inherently impossible for 
the Bombay City mill industry to stand against foreign competition without 
protective duties. So far as I can see, the Tariff Board Beport gives no 
substantial reason why the Bombay industry — when I am referring to the 
inefficient mill industry in Bombay, I am always referring to the Bombay 
City mill industry, because, so far as the up country mills are concerned, 

I do not think the demand for protection is in any way or in any degree 
so very intensive as it is from the Bombay City mills — as I said the Tariff 
Board gives mo no substantial reason for recommending protection to the 
mill industry of India. But my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, on the 
last occasion that he came for help from this House, gave some reasons, 

T am sorry, however, to tell him that those reasons have been turned down 
by the Tariff Board of 1927 and the Tariff Board of 1932 also. My Honour- 
able friend said in 1930 that the mill industry in Bombay wfis not able to 
prosper, because there was unfair competition from Japan on account of 
the Japanese industry rcct'iving help from the Japanese State. That alle- 
gation has been completely disproved and even not taken notice of by the 
Tariff Board. Secondly, my .Honourable friend said that Japaji W'as com- 
])oting with Bombay on account of its ignoring the labour convention of 
Washington. That reason also docs not hold good today, ])ccause the labour 
conditions in Japan are as good or as bad as they arc in India. 

An Honourable Member: Question. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Yon may question as much as you like, but you 
ought to read Mr. Pearso's book on Jai^anese cotton industry, and you will 
find that the labour conditions in Japan arc much better than they are in 
Bombay. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Certainly. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend relied for his third support 
i)U the exchange depreciation as regards Japan. The Tariff Board of 1982 
bas ruled that there should be no protection based on depreciation of 
currency in Japan, because they find that tlie effect of a depreciated cur- 
i\oncy has already worked itself out. Sir, Ihose are the three arguments 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, advanced wlien he last came to 
this House for relief and he also said that if relief were granted to him, 
lie would get a breathing space to organise the industry and put his house 
in order and he also stated that all conceivable things, T lay stress on the 
word conceivable, had been done by the Bombay millowners to effect 
internal reorganisation. I say, Sir, if all those tilings have happened, is 
not this House entitled to ask Mr. Mody, wJiy do you come again for help 
from this House at the expense of the tax-payer. 

The last argument on which the millowner of Bombay based bis claim 
for protection was his allegation that the industry which ho was represenf ing 
was a national industry. I ask, him, why do you call it a national industry? 
Tn what sense can you call the mill industry of Bombay a national industry ? 
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Is it national in the sense, say, of national army, is it national in the sense 
say, of national dress or custom? In what sense is it national? Or is 
it national because 200 millowners like the super-patriots of which you 
spoke while talking of the Ottawa* Agreement, who identify their own 
interests with the interests of the country. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : We are super-national ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend says that the mill industry 
is super-national and I agree. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Whom do you represent? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I represent the agriculturists of Guzerat. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You grow pappayas. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Cotton. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: And spin yarn in this House. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: How do the Tariff Board make out a case that 
this industry is national? They simply follow the easy process of lump- 
ing together the handloom industry of India with the mill industry of 
India. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Certainly not. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: They do. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: No. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: T ask my Honourable friend to read the Beport 
and try to understand it before he interrupts me. It must be noticed, 
Sir, that the mill industry and the handloom industry are both competitive 
industries. If the mill industry develops to anything like the extent which 
its friends hope for it, that development will be fatal to the handloom 
industry. Sir, I think I have said enough about the national character 
of the mill industry of Bombay, and T will conclude by warmly supporting 
my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member’s appeal for cultivating a 
better feeling for Lancashire. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a; Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I want to 
move my amendment first. I beg to move: 

“That in the motion moved, for the words ‘ten days' the words ‘three weeks* be 
substituted." 
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The amendment 1 have just moyed requires very little explanation. 
The Bill is one of the most important pieces of legislation which is ex- 
pected to play an important part in the national industrial life of the 
cjountry. It is proposed to send such a Bill to Select Committee with 
a direction to submit its report within ten days* time. The time given 
ill itself is not a small period, provided .... 

Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders): I do not 
want to interrupt my Honourable friend, but we want to know this: we 
have got one amendment by Mr. B. Das before us, and Mr. Bhuput 
Sing's amendment is quite a different thing: what will be the position as 
regards voting on these? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That will be 
made clear at the time of putting it to the vote. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: The time is not small provided the members of the 
Committee are not engaged in Assembly work during the period. But, 
on the contrary, the Assembly is meeting every day in the week, includ- 
ing Saturdays, from 11 till 5, and the only time that the members of the 
Committee can find to work on such a Committee is in the morning and 
in the evening. But how can Government expect the Members to slog 
from morning till night without any respite? This is not the first time 
that Government are being accused of hustling a Select Committee. The 
whole trouble arises out of the wrong chalking o\it of the Government 
programme of busiTiess of a Session, and T do not know whether you, 
Sir, are also taken into confidence in this matter, as in that case I am 
positive you would have taken into consideration the question of con- 
veniences and inconveniences of the Members. In future, the Officer, 
whoever is responsible, should be asked to draw up the whole programme 
of a Session in a more rational way. Wo always find that instead of the 
beginning of a Session, the end of it is always crowded with important 
legislative measures, which are then rushed through for being finished 
l)('fore the Government of India move to and from Simla. I wonder 
whether these are deliberate or a mere accident in every Session, and it 
is rather a very queer coincidence of accidents. For tlic last few' years, 
special Sessions have been a regular feature of the Indian Jjcgislatnre, and 
practically we have had three Sessions in a year. I think if the w'hole 
work is divided in such a way and the time for holding the Sessions is 
cliosen in such a way that the work of the Government is divided botAveen 
all of them, then this difficulty of shortage of time may, to a great extent, 
be avoided. Let us see how the Sessions are divided and the periods chosen 
for such Sessions by which a Session practically begins 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not think the Honourable Member should go into the bigger question 
now: lie should confine himself to the amendment he has moved. 

Mr. Bhuput Slug: All right, Sir. At the present moment, the tin 
gods of the Government of India fire afniid of the Delhi heat and they 
must finish everything by the middle of April when they propose to leave 
for Simla. In achieving that object, the Assembly and its Committees 
must be goaded to finish the Select Committee work on such important 
Bills like the present one within a period of ten days, or, in other words. 
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within b! few hours, which, with great difficulty, may be made available 
to them for such work. Had the Bill incorporated the recommendations 
of the Tariff l^onrd m fofo, the Select Committee might not have tO' go 
through it so very minutely and carefully. But important variations have 
been made in the form of Imperial Preference in the matter of textile 
protection on the basis of the Mody-Lees Pact and the Indo-Japanesc 
Agreement. The Pact made by the Bombay Millowners* Association was 
never unanimous and a very strong; and influential body of Indian mills 
are against the Pact, and it is the duty of the Select Committee to hear 
the other side of the case by taking oral evidence if they so desire and to 
examine the question thoroughly. Even the Federated Chambers of Com- 
merce are against it. 

Coming to the Pact itself, I think it is a Pact between a lion and a 
jackal or a pact between a beast of prey and its objective kill. The Indian 
textile market was so long being exploited by three carnivorous animals, 
namely, the Manchester lion, the Tokio tiger and the Bombay jackal. 
At first the lion and the tiger by turn wanted to deprive the jackal of all 
its food and thereby to starve him, but the jackal has now made a pact 
with the lion to drive the tiger out of the market. Manchester has 
supported Bombay to fight, so that, once his stronger rival is out, it will 
not take long for him to kill Bombay. Here I predict today that Man- 
chester will kill Bombay later on by making a pact with the cotton 
growers of India, by which Manchester would be prepared to purchase 
more Indian cotton and export coarser cloth to India a few years hence. 
(Interruption.) They are going to make a pact with the cotton growers 
to exploit the masses of India. However, the pact of the exploiters, be 
they white or brown, can never be sanctioned by the exploited. The net 
result of the Bill will not be protection to our industry, but will be an 
achievement of some hidden objective. The finer textiles that are being 
produced by the ipi-to-date Indian mills outside the Boml)ay Island are to be 
cripyded first, so that Manchester may exploit better the upper middle 
classes and the rich who arc the users of finer articles. On the other 
band, Bombay will be allowed to exploit the masses as much as they 
like for the time being with their coarser production. Bombay millowners 
will furiber be savc'd ilic 1 rouble of replacing their old antiqinited machin- 
arics which are unfit for producing any other kind of articles except the 
coarser cloth used by the masses. Mr. Mody, as Chairman of the Bombay 
kTillowners’ Association, look only into consideration as to how best 
to save the Bombay mills by finding out some market for their coarser 
goods and to save the owners of such mills from further investment for 
replacing old niacbinarics by improved new ones. He did servo the Asso- 
ciation to the best of his ability and is now stepping forward to join the 
premier steel industry of India .... 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: He has not joined the steel industry. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: He is joining the Tatas. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: Yes, he is joining the Tata and Sons. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, the Grovemment of India in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons to the Bill stated that they could not accept the Tariff 
Board's recommendations without modifications due to the Indo-Japanese 
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Af^reenieiit, and, secondly, the Modv-Lecs Pact. The Indo-Japtmese 
Agreement has not much affected the Government's position in levying the 
duty suggested by the Tariff Board against all others excepting the United 
]\iiigdom, but why the Government have shown undue concern to the 
Mody-Lees Pact, 1 do not know. There appears to be no justification for 
oiviiig an unofficial pfict a Statutory recognition. In the whole history of 
tlie principle of protection, the economists of the jiast and the present would 
iicvor imagine sucli a picture like the present measure when an indigenous 
industry will be ])rotected if the import duty on articles from some parti- 
rular countries competing with indigenous manufacture is reduced, as is 
iM-ing suggested in this measure. From a perusal of the Tariff Board’s 
ll('|)ort, it is apparent that, ever since the last protection, the Government 
(,l India were all along \er\ solicitous about the interests of such classes 
uf articles as are iin])i)rled fn^m the l'nit(‘d Kingdom. It aijpears that 
they took s])ecial care to ja’epan? statistics of diffeient textile articles 
imported from tlie United Kingdom which, according to them, do not 
('(iiiip(*te with Indian mill made goods. The Boaid in considering such 
mattu-ials placed by the Government stated amongst other things as 
follows : 

“In matter of thi.s kind we arc very much in the region of conjecture but we 

tliat, in respect of this also, the Government of India as well as Mr. Hardy 
undor-estimuted the extent of competition from the United Kingdom.'' 

FA'(m in spite of all this, the Tariff Jh^ard definitely concluded that the 
tarilf wall must he raised against the Ignited Kingdom goods as well for 
l)rotecting effectively the indigenous goods. They liave expressed their 
views in as strong a language as tliev could, and I quote only a few lines 
1(. show liow they felt (wev this question: 

“We have come across several recent cases in the Calcutta market of British goods 
(if medium counts selling at prices which are not higher than the ruling Japanese 
prices.” 

Further on, they say: 

“Since the specific duties which we have proposed arc based mainly on the costs of 
manufacturing goods «if medium cuiiiits and the prices realised hy Indian mills for 
iho'C goods, it seems to us essential, in order to .safeguard the Indian industry, that 
tlnse dnlics should he ec^ually ap])licablc to .such goods when imported from the 
United Kingdom.” 

In the face of all th(*se e.onelusions by no less an anthoriiative body. 
Ilian the Tariff Board, to come forward with different rates of duties for 
llie United Kingdom and other countries is most ohjeciionablc, if not 
riiminal, on the jiart of the ( loveriuiiciit of India. Here, jxgain, it appears 
that once again tlu^ FTonouralKc the Commej’ce IMomber belonging to the 
Hc'aven-horii service has l)ee»i dictated to by Whiteliall and the City of 
liondon. This is a \ivid example as to why the Secretary of State desired 
to maintriin the same control over the services in future. At this stage, 
f do iK't wjmt to go into more detail as most of the speakers have already 
dwelt on them. 

Sir, one more word I should like to say. T must say that there is a 
great deal of competition between indigenous silk industry and the imported 
artificial silk goods, and it is surprising to find that the Government of 
fndia could not find their way to acce])t the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board as regards the import duties on those articles, and I hope the Select 
Uoininittee will thoroughly examine the question and enhance the duties 
properly. * 

c 
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Sir, before I conclude, I would like to express my satisfaction that, 
after all, the silk industry has been given protection, though not to thp 
same extent as that recornniended by the Tariff Board. It will, I hopo, 
revive our once famous industry, and the handlooin weaver will more and 
more use Indian silk yarn. It will sound like stories from the epics if I 
say that the silks of Murshidabad, even in the days of the East India 
Company, used to go to many parts of the world, but unfortunately this 
industry is not iti a flourishing condition today. I hope this protection 
will bring the industry to prosperity in course of lime. With these words, 
1 support the motion. 

Mr . President (The Hojiourable Sir Shamnukhani Ohetty) : Furtlicr 
amendment jnoved : 

“That in the motion moved, for the words ‘ten days’ the words ‘three w’ecks’ be 
substituted.” 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Distiicts and ciiittoor: 
Non-Muluuniiiadaii Eiiral): Sir, the gravamen of the charges against tli(‘ 
Bill that is now before the House is with regard to those clauses whicli 
give effect to wliat is called the Mody-Lees Fact. Mr. Mody, with jui 
expert kianvledge of the textile industry and witli l)is great facility of 
expression, lias defended himself very well, and the textile industry could 
not have found a better defender of their cause. Today my friend, Diwun 
Bahadur Mudaliar, in a most hrilliatil and at the same time a fighting 
speech, lent his support to my friend, Mr. Mody, and so I must congratu- 
late him on this accession to his side. 

Sir, yesterday you gaye a ruling that by allowing this Bill to go to the 
Select (’’onunittee, we would not be committing to any policy of Irn^jerial 
Preference, but we would accept only the principle of protection to tli(‘ 
industry. With regard to that, I do not think there will be great opposition 
in this House to grant protection to this industry. Sir, the indiisti’y lias 
had a peculiar hold on the affections of tlie people of this country. Its 
importance is not merely because of its hislorical antec'.edcnts, — ^l)ecaus(' 
we were told that the mummies of Egypt were wi'ap])i‘d in tin?, best Dacca 
muslins — but because of the fact that iho iextih' industry has occMU)ie(l 
a place in India next only to agriculture in the national economy of Tndi.i. 
and, therefore, we have no hesitation in extending protection to this 
industry. But, Sir, there is also another reason why wo should extend 
protection to this industry. This industry is consuming a barge amount 
of cotton that is grown in India. Nearly thirty lakhs of hales out of the 
47 lakhs of bales produced in this countrA^ are being consumed by the mills 
in India, and the price of cotton mostly depends upon the amount of con- 
sumption of cotton by these mills. Therefore. Sir, it is to the interest 
of the agricnltnrist to see that the industry thrives, and that cotton 
consumed in this (country in larger and larger quantities. Tn saying so. 
however. Sir, T am very jealous of any foreign cotton coming into this 
country. Tf is said that we want long stanle cotton, and hence we require 
to imnort Rgyptian, Kenya and Tangjinvika cotton. T iiavo no objection 
to this long staple cotton coming into this country for some time more 
but then Crovernm(*nt must make every effort to see that India produces 
long stnnle cotton in ns short a time as possible and make India beconm 
self-sufficing. With regard to the imports of other cotton which ccmics 
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iu competition with Indian grown cotton, I take objection to. We find 
fiorn the Tariff Board Heport that large quantities of Atnorican cotton are 
imported into this country. This is what they say: 

“Of the American cotton imported between September, 1929, and May, 1932, we 
;no informed that 75 per cent had the staple length of an inch and below and may 
lliiis be said to compete with Indian cotton.** 

Sir, the Government of India should take every possible step to prevent 
I lie, inipo-rtation of this American cotton which competes with Indian 
cotton. The millowncrs cannot have the pudding and eat it at the same 
ti?ne. 'J'hey cannot liave protection and, at the same time, buy cotton 
c]s(‘wliL*re. The reason urged is that tlie millowners get the American 
cotton at a cheaper rate, but, however, they must show a patriotic spirit 
and purchase as much of Indian cotton as possibU*. 

Coming to the Bill itself, it has two parts, as has been pointed by the 
Hojioiirable the Commerce Member. It gives effect to the lndo-»Tiix)aiiese 
AgreoTnout that has been recently arrived at. It also gives effect to what 
is known as the Mody- Clave-Lees Pact. With rogai‘d to the. Tndo-Japanese 
Agrt'einent, I give it my whole-hearted suppoH. I j(>in in the chorus of 
congratulations that have been showered upon the TTonourable the Com- 
merce jMcmber for arriving at this Agreement. In the beginning, we, 
rc])resenting ihc agriculiural interests, had some doubts whether the 
Coinmorce Member would press the point r)f view of the ngiiculturists very 
j)roniineiitly as opfiosed to the interests of the millo's^mers and whether he 
would be carried away by the weight of the re-xu’csentation of the millowners 
and not so much of the agriculturists who had no organisation of their own. 
Blit, Sir, we find that the Honourable the Commerce, Member has all along 
jiresentod the standpoint of the agrienlturists very prominently, and we 
are thankful to him for arriving at this Agreement which sometimes reached 
even the breaking point. So far we have absolutely no objection to imple- 
menting tlie terms of this Agreement in the present Bill. Coming to the 
Mr,dy-Clare-Lees Pact, I have very great objection to giving effect to it. 
Whatever might be the economic effect of the proposals, they commit us 
lo n tariff policy which the Government themselves consistently opposed 
till 1031. In effect, the proposals, if accepted, would commit ns, irre- 
v<)(*al)ly and for th(» first timi', to tht' policy of Imperial Preference. 

An Honourable Member: What about Ottawa? 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: I am dealing with the Ottawa Agree- 
DKMit presently. This question of Tmpenal Preferenee came to very great 
jirorninence in the year 1030 when the Cotton Tariff (Amendment) Bill was 
under discussion. At that time, the Government proposed 20 per cent 
protection on foreign goods and 15 per cent on the British goods. At that 
time, wo opposed the Bill on the ground that the question of Imperial 
hreferenco was involved. But, at that time. Sir George Rainy explained 

stating that there was no question of Imperial Preference, and that we 
'^cre giving preference to English goods, because those goods were of a finer 
variety and they were not directly competing with Indian goods, and, by 
inipoaing a uniform duty of 20 per cent, it would unnecessarily burden tEe 
t'onsumer without any proportionate advantage, to him. That was the 
-'•oiind which was urged in 1030. But in the teeth of opposition, no doubt, 
the Bill was passed and it became law. Now, T come to the Ottawa 

n 2 
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Agreement. The second time when tliis question caane into prominence 
was at the time of the Ottawa Agreement. Then, also, the Opposition 
took very strong objection saying tluit we sliould not accept a policy of 
Imperial Preference by giving preference to many of the British goods. 
You, Sir, who spoke on belialf of the Ottawa Agreement, stated clearly, 
during the course of discussions, that it was a clear misunderstanding of 
the facts of tlu^ situation, that tlie Ottawa Agreement did not involve any 
question of Imperial ih-(‘ference, and that the agreements were only reeij). 
rocal ))referen(*es foi* wliich India got benefit for the privileges which were 
extended to tlie United Kingdom. This is whaf you said at tliat time: 

“TIic Government of India from the year 1903 to the year 1930, have always 
maintained tliat India cannot participate in any general scheme of Imperial prefer- 
ence,- ami, in this declaration of policy, the Government of India had the whole 
hearted support of the Indian public. The last time when this (|nestion was raised, 
was in the Imperial ( Viiiferencc of 1930, .and, even in that Conference, Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett, who was the spokesman of the Government of India, declared in no un- 
certain terms that in view' of the policy of discriminating prote« tion to which the 
Government of India was conimilted, India could not subscribe to a general policy 
of Imperial Preference, l)iit th.ai the Government of India were prepared to considci- 
the merits i)f ijarticular cases as and wdien they arose. Now, Sir, the Indian Delegation 
ai Ottawa has been accused (»f having committed India to a policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence. lint 1 maintain that w'e have not departed in the least from the announce* 
ment of the attitude of the? Government of India as was made by Sir Geoffrey Corbett 
in the year 1930; in other word.s, we have not committed India to a policy of Imperial 
Preference. 1 might go further and say that the policy of Imperial Preference to- 
day is as dead as Queen Anne.” 

At tluit time, tor iho ])refoivncM' we gave to the United Kingdom India, 
got pret'oreiicos for her agricultural products, such as ground nuts, rice, 
and so on. But, Sir, for the first time this Mody-Clare-Lees Pact requirc's 
lluat we should giv'e preference without any (jiiiil pro quo. That is why 1 
oppose it. I have absolutely no objection to giving any benefit to the 
llnitod Kingdom. It is luA for mere o])position's sake, as has been pointed 
out by Diwaii Baliadur liaiuaswnmi Miidah'ar and Mr. Mody, that we an; 
o]q)osing this AgrccuKUit. As against the Report of the Tariff Board, which 
hfis considert^d these points and given its considered findings, wo are not 
j)rej)ared to- .-iccej)! the j)roposals of the rioverninent of India which seek 
to give tiffed to the AltKly-Clare-Ijees Pact. The Tariff Board clearly sa\s 
that, in order to develop indigenous textile industries, no distinction can 
he shown helween United Kingdom and other countritjs. It says that ihe 
conditions that olitaiued in 1928 in India did not hold good in the year 
1932. In the year 1928, India was not producing finer counts to any grt'.ii 
extent, but, in the year 1932 or wlien the. Tariff Board's Report was pub- 
hsh(‘d, we find that India was ])rodueing finer variety of goods to a very 
great extc'ut. It says tliat, with regard to goods of counts 40's India 
produci>d about 705 million yards in 1932 which is equal to the total of 
imports fimn other eouutries. FTence it says in ] aragraph 149: 

“We consider it of the greatest im])ortanre for the future of the industry that thi.'< 
irtte of iirogross should be maintained, and For this reason we are of opinion that 
protection should be granted to the Tndi.an industrv against goods imported from the 
United Kingdom as well as from other countries.” 

Sir, in partvgraph 147 also they give the reasons why a duty should 
be levied on the British goods equally with other foreign goods. As 
against this considered .minion, tin- Bill incorp'oratc 8 provisions to giv'’ 
preferences to the I'nited Kingdom goods. We Itave now to examine 
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xUe grounds which have been alkged by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and to see whether tliose grounds are really ver\ valid. If the 
irrounds are not very valid, Sir, tlun we have to opi)ose them. The 
Jlonourable the (Commerce Member Invs based liis mgiiments on five 
(tronnds. Tlie first ground is that I he Milluwners’ Assoeiiition is a wide- 
s)n*ead organisation and the Agree. raent arrived at by tin* Millowru-rs’ As- 
sociation should be given -*.ffect to. For ibis 1 have got one* elii(‘f ob- 
jection. For the first time the Ooveriimeut of India, an; introducing a 
v.ry vicious principle, because these Agretiint;nts an; arrived at by an 
individual of an individual organisation however high or eilicient he or it 
may be, and if the Government, without even considering tie; effect of 
these Agnements on India, are to give full effect tf) those Agn‘(*m(;nts, 
tlieiij T re])eat, it is introducing a \-rry vicious priucipk*. Next year, 
tiu* Ahmedabad millowncrs, iu order to spite the Eomhay Millowiiers’ 
Association, might come independently into some agretajanit with the 
ijancashire people and tlien want the Govermiu nt to iin[)li‘m(‘nt those 
iigreemenis in the form of a Bill. The Govermnent of India cannot say 
“No”. Now, what is the representative character of the Bombay Mill- 
()\vni;rs’ Association V On one side, Mr. Has says it is not a r(‘])resen- 
iative body of more than 60 tottering mills. On the other side Mr- Mody 
defends himself by saying tliat he represents an organisation whose mills 
produce nearly half of the total textile products of India. The truth 
must be somewhere midway Ho\vev<T, there have; been lot of objection 
to this Pact in the country. We come to the second reason. With re- 
gard to the orienta'tion of outlook of Lancashire which lias been referred 
to by the Honourable the Commerce Membiu’, His Majesty’s Government 
have already iindertakcn, under the Ottawa Pact, to give effect to ar- 
rangements by which they would take ev( ry step to increase the con- 
sumption of Indian critton. 'We find that they have not yet given effect 
to it, so far to a'liy great m(‘asnre, and, if at all in rt‘eent tinue more 
of the Indian cotton is used, it is only in continuation of that nnder- 
laking. This is what 1 find from an article in the TcxfUc Journal for 
lanuarv, 19/34, whicli is very favourable to Air. Afody: 

“Frankly, after the closure of the Ottawa gathering, TU)tliiiig practical was attempted 
•>y Lanca.shire inanufacturors to stand hy their promises to the great dis.satisfaction 
of the cotton 'growing iiitere.st.s in India who expeited a larger movement of cotton 
to mills in the linited Kiugd<im.“ 

Tliat article is written in connection with tin work done by the Indian 
tkintral (’otton Coimnitti*e. If in recent times, tluTi' has hi tui increa'sc 
in the consumption of col (on, it is only in piirsuanct' of th? Agreement 
-urived at at Ottawa, hut tlnit faci cannot a.gain be urg('d ;is considera- 
tion for prefenuici ft to he giv<en to the rniwal Kingdom inukr the Alody- 
Clarc-Le'. ft Pact. riien. Sir, the third point urged l)y the Commerce. 
Member is tha't wi* cannot send goods to oilier (‘fuinlries unless we are 
prepared to ])nrchase from otiiors. It is a vriy good prineiph' in normal 
liins, imt ill these extraordinary times, wlun tliere lias been any amount 
of economic nationalism going on iu foreign countries, it is a very dan- 
gerous and harmful principle to be ado])led by India. Iiulia is in a' pecu- 
liar position as compared with otner Enrojiean couiUrics. Enro])ean 
countries are very small in aix.-i with small population. The\ are higlily 
industrialised a'lid they cannot produce all the raw materials that are 
required for their mills, and hence they have to sell tluir goods in other 
countries and purchase raw materials from them. India, with her great 
nrea and with her teuning millions of population, is more in a position of 
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self-dependency, because slie produces any amount of agricultural products 
and she requires industry to develop and to consume those products. I 
do not mean to say that India must stand by herself hermetically sealed. 
1 only emphasize the peculiar circumstancQ of this country. 

Another point that the Honomablc Member has stressed is that India 
at this time does not produce long staple cotton which competes with 
British goods and hence wo must show this preference to Britain. But 
from the Tariff Board lieport which I just quoted, in para. 149, they 
have clearly stated that Indian mills are producing finer counts of yarn 
and piecegoods which compete with British goods to a larger and larger 
extent, and hence, in order to protect and promote that healthy de- 
velopment of the Indian textile industry, the Tariff Board proposed pro- 
tection even as against United Kingdom goods. Sir, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has stated that new circumstances have intervened 
after the publication of the Tariff Board lleport which make the Gov- 
ernment feel that they cannot accept the recommendations contained in 
the Tariff Board lleport to treat both the United Khigdom goods as well as 
the foreign goods on the same footing. That consideration is the Agree- 
ment with Japan, known as the indo- J apanc-se Agremecnt. He said, now 
that a certain quota of piecegcods has been assured to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the Indian market, they will not be over-anxious to sell their 
goods at a cheaj^er rate- What they lose in quantity they will make up 
by increasing the level of prices on their goods, if that be the case, 
then it follows that even the difference in the duties which exists at 
present must be narrowed, if not completely eliminated. This circum- 
stance goes more in support of the proposals of the Tariff Board than can 
be urged against the recommendations of the Board. It is on these 
grounds that I have to oppose that portion of the Bill which embodies 
the provisions of the Mody-CJare-Lees Pact. I had doubts yesterday 
whether, by a'ceepling tliis Bill to go to Select Committee, we are com- 
mitting ourselves to the principle of Imperial Preference which .even the 
Government themselves were opposed to till 1931. After your ruling that 
that question was not at all involved, I have no objection for the Bill 
going to Select Committee for any modifications that are necessary to be 
made and not for Mody-fication as proposed in this Bill. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Sir, I do not consider myself competent 
enough to examine the contents of the Indo- Japanese Agreement or thf. 
Mody-Loes Agreement, as other friciids here are competent to do, but as 
I come from the United Provinces, there are only two considerations 
which have made me to stand on my ft;,et to express my views here. I 
hold in my Iiand a paper which gives the views, either expressed by 
telegrams or letters of different places, opposing this Mody-Lees Pact. 
Amongst them, I find that there is one, from the Mohini Mills, Calcutta. 
Another is from the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

An Honourable Member: We\ have got all of them. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: The other is from the Marwari Trades As- 
sociation, Calcutta. Then, another from the Juggilal Kamlapat Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, Cawnpore. There is one other from the Joint Sec- 
retary of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce (Hear, hear), and 
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so forth. I would just like to rt,ad two or three, sentences from the argu- 
ments that have been advanced by the United Provinces Chamber of 
(\jmmerce. Tliey say: 

•‘Lancashire is already enjoying a special treatment in the matter of the export of 
iij; piecegoods to India inasmuch as the import duty levied on its piccegoods is lower 
that imposed on other countries by fifty per cent. Lancashire is a competitor 
,,[• Indian piccegoods in the finer qualities AvhicJi are manufactured here in limited 
juMiititics only at present. There are, however, clear prospects of its development in 
ihc near future. Thus, any furtlier reduction in the import duty would benefit the 
Lancashire industrialists at the expense of the Indian industry. J^ancashire gets its 
-apply of raw material, that i.s cotton, free of duty and gets no less impetus from 
iIk) depreciated currency of its country since it has left the gold standard. India, on 
tin' other hand lias to pay a duty on the raw cotton, machinery etc. If a further 
ri'iluction in the import duly is allowed on Lancashire goods, my Committee have no 
iloubt that India’s fine qualities of piccegoods will be ousted from its own country by 
Lancashire and llie result will be that the textile industry, which has appreciably 
laiproved dui'iiig recent years, will have a definite set-hack.” 

Sir, if the conditions, as havi* been portrayed by the IJiiilod rrovinces 
•* PM Ulmmhor of Corrnnorcc, am true, I am sure, very few Indians 
■ would like to give support to any piv'ct, wbctlier it comes from 
lioiubay or it coul-s from Calcutta or any olli(‘r place. 

The second point 1 would like to urge hehjre this Mouse today is 
about the silk industry and especially the industry as it is carried on 
ill Bengal, llu^ United Provinces, Mj^sorc and Kashmir. Sir, we have 
all lieard the history of how the silk industry was siarLuI — how it was 
lu‘lped by tlic Mast India Uompany, but. Sir what is the position today? 

I find that this table gives tlie, approximate production of silk in various 
I nuts of IndtiV aud its decline. In Mysore, iu 1915-10, it was Hs. 11,52,000. 
Ill 1920-80, it cairu^ down to Ks. 8,80,000. in 1981-»82, it curnic down to 
Jls. 7,40,000. In Madras, from Ks. four lakhs in 1915-10, it came down 
ill 1980-81 to Ks l,25,000t and in 1931-82, it came down to Ks. 90,000. 
In Kongal from Ks si.K laldis, it went up at first to Ks. 7,20,000; then, 
iu 1081-82, it came down to Ks. 5, 40, 0(H). I am not so concerned with 
Burma or Assam or with the Punjab at the present moment. In Kasii- 
Jiiif, it went up from Ks. (uie lakh to Ks. 2,17,000 in 1915-10, and then 
to Ks. 2,80,000. So it is only in Kaslimir that the production of silk 
lias gone up; otherwise, everywhere it has much gom? down. Tiieii, I 
find from the figures from 1982-88 that the imports of yarn, noils and 
warps, have nearly doubled, while, in the case of mixed goods, the im- 
])orts were nine timers the war average. Kaw silk and yarn imports 
doubled and silk goods trebled between the years 1981-83. bo, Sir, what 
iippoars to mi', is this, tliat this silk industry, which is being assisted by 
this 50 per cent tariff, is much going down and the present tariff of 50 
per cent will not be enough. I'rom the Tariff .Board Keport also, Sir, 

1 see on page 31 that: 

“'rho main defect of the Indian industry is not want of natural resources, but 
Wiirit of organisation and failure to change its methods. Mulberry is still largely 
niltivated and silkworms are rearod in the old primitive fashion without any adequate 
Jt'search into the best yielding varieties. In some parts of the country, disease levies 
!i heavy toll on the w'orni population. Reeling is almost exclusively carried on with 
the most primitive appliances ranging from the (.entral Provinces tikli and the 
Af^samese Inr which do not cost more than 8 annas, to the Mysore charkha and the 
( 7 /iQt The niodetu power-driven filatures of Kashmir arc the exception rather 
Ilian the rule. Thei-e is nothiiif? like marketing organization in India For these 
I'eHsoiis the Indian industry must find it dilficult to compete with french, Italian and 
Japanese methods, assisted (is they are hy State measures and scientific research. 

Sir, after this finding of the Tariff Board, we are, in possession of the 
fact that these silk industries are being subsidised and helped hy the State 
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elsewhere, but wc do not find any lielp from the State here in British 
India — there may be some Indian States where this is done, but not at 
least in British India. Therefore, my submission, after this Ktport of 
the Tariff Board, is that, without State measures and scientific researches, 
it is impossible to develop this silk industry. Then, Sir, the Keport also 
says that “there should be a* sufiicaeiit organization in India”. Sir, un- 
less the State comes forward to help in the organization of this industry, 
my submission is that it will be very difficult for the people alone, if 
left to themselves, to increase and to develop this silk industry in Indijo 
Sir, the Government of India themselves appointed this Tariff Board, 
and if they are not going to r(‘spect the- ileport of the Tariff Board and 
to acce]it tlieir recommendatiens, I think it will be very difficult in tho 
future to do anytliing much to the good of this industry. The Tariff 
Board has also pointed out on page 101 of their Beport: 

“The haiidloom weaver is the main consumer of the raw silk produced by tin*, 
sericultural industry in India”. (Further on it also says that) “the .silk weaver is 
found in all parts of India* 

— and — 

“How widely distributed and of what immense value to the country is the silk 
weaving industry.” 

It w\as pointed out the other day by one of my friends — I think it 
W'as Baja Bahadur Krislmamachariar — ^tliat the Government have brought 
along with the silk question in this Tariff Board Heport the question of tlu* 
protective duty for the texiih' itidnstry too. If such is the importance 
as is mentioned by the Tariff Board in its own Beport, my submission is 
that the Government of India ought to think of this industry and ought to 
bring a Tariff Bill according to tlie llcpoit od the Tariff Board to consulcr 
this silk quesion entirely as a separate on** arid try their best to encouragi* 
and organise the silk industry in India. Wc all know, Sir, that these 
questions of finer counts and finer silk are of great importance to the hand- 
loorn industry, at least in Benares. If is as important there as the textile 
industry is to tlie liaridloom industry elsewhere, as was pointed out by luy 
friend, Mr. Bhupnt Sing. Thend’ore, my submission is that if the silk 
industry is to survive and if it is to live as w living industry, it should 1)(' 
helped by the State and not depend only on the help of the public- My 
submission before this TToiise today is that Govermrient ouglit to take 
very great steps to improve this silk industry, not only in India, but also 
in Indian States. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, f am sorry that tbe even tenor of the 
debater has been interrupted by the needlessly provocative speech of ni.\ 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur “Mody-liar”. (Laughter.) Sir, in 
my opinion, my Honourable friend introduced an unnecessary amount of 
heat into a controversy which, on merits, does not admit of any heat at 
all. We were considoiing a Tariff Bill, and ho was quite at liberty to 
express his opinion one way or the other, hut 1 do not know what pos- 
sessed him over-night, nr what mysterious influence was brought to boar 
on him, that he should have for once departed from his usual good humour 
and introduced expressions into liis spe(*cn which in calmer moments he 
will find to he nnjnstifialjle. He was unnecessarily hard on those gen- 
tlemen, the members of the Ahrnedabnd and other Associations, who had 
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boycotted this Assembly, and at the i-ame time were interested in watch- 
ing the result of the dei»ate in this House. At that lime, 1 ventured to 
interrupt him by saying that there was the Indian National Congress, for 
instance, which had boycotted the Legislature, but at the same time, 
when an important piece of legislation was pending in this House — 1 
mean the Temple Entry Bill — some distinguished members of the Con- 
gress organisation, who had promoted the Bill, came to Delhi and visited 
us and were even watching with interest the progiess of tliat legislation 
from the galleries of this Chamber. Now, at the same time, 1 might have 
added that while the Indian National Congress maintained an attitude of 
boycott, so far us the Legislature was eonceriied, Mahatma Candhi was 
holding a series of conversations some ,,eins ago with His Exeelleney l-«ord 
Irwin and other high officials of the Government of rndia with regard to 
the question of tlie Constitutional Advance and other political topics which 
were then engaging our attention. 1 .nn not here to (hdend or condemn 
the action of those bodies or individuals who have redused to come into 
this House, hut I may say that the mere* lact that tliey have not allowod*^ 
themselves to be represented in this House should not have been referred 
to in the way in which my friend, Diwan Bahadur “Mf)dy-liar” roprosoiited 
their attitude to he. Sir, he went out of his way in chara.cterising the 
attitude of those Members as dishonest and trcaclierous. I think in calmer 
moments lie will come to realise that those expressions are not justifiable. 
Sir, 1 lamnot congratulati! my Honourable friend, Mi*. Mody, on g(*tting 
the Diwan Bahadur to champion Ids (‘aiisc. Tf lie want(‘d to damn Ids 
case, he could not have done worst', than hv (‘boosing the Diwan Bahadur 
to champion his cause. AIv Honourable friend refciTcd to tlie attitude of 
nou-co-()i)eration of certain commercial liodies and condi'iimcd it. 1T(^ will 
reflect that he should be the last man to condemn the attitude of non-co- 
operation, Bad it not been for the pilic A ii{'n-eo-op(.'ration maintained 
bv till' Indian National (k)ngress, tlie apfiearanct* of mv fritaid in ibis 
House would not have been possible, and Ids subsequent iiloasnrt* trips 
to England and to Canada would have been only in the leahiis of di*t'anis. 


Mr. H* P. Mody: Question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My HonourabU' friend, the Diwan Bahadur, 
must he aware that when )u* was speaking, he received very little applause 
from th(i Non-Official Members of fids House, and I notic(‘d that vi'rv few 
Members of In's own Party clu'crc'd him. (k'rtainly, the distinguished 
Leader of his Party, who is sitting in front of him. never clieored 1dm. 
Blit the applause which he received was from his iiatrons, I mean from 
his friends of the European Group. I remembc'r, Sir, Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh once said in Parliament that if the Timrui n-ewspnpor abused him, he 
thought that he was right; but if the Timcfi praised him, he thought he was 
wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter (Leader of the House*) : Tt was 
Cobden. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I stand corrected. T am thankful to tlu' 
Lender of the House whose peaceful sliimht'v T have iuh'iTupted by tliis 
mis-statement. (Laughter. ) 
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Now, Sir, my Honourable friend has also referred to the Hot and cold 
attitude of certain inillowners. 1 do not understand what he meant by 
that*? Does he forget the hot and cold attitude wliich he himself has had 
taken when he went to England in connection with the Heserve Bank*? 
Remember whq,t he signed there, and how ditiicult it was for him to explain 
away some of the coininilinoiits tr) winch he had subscribed, when the 
Reserve Bank Bill was under discussion on the Hoor of this House. So 
it does not lie hi Jjis inonili lo accuse all tuid sundry on that ground, 
and really his attitude and his velienient denunciation looked like the 
behaviour of a mad bull in a (Miina shop. (Laughter.) 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras : Kuropean) : In a textile shop . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; My Honourable friend referred somewhat 
vehemently to the safeginp'ds which were sought to be introduced in the 
'Reforms proposals and to the anti-British feeling in this country. I am 
glad he recognises that the auti-J^ritish feeling in this country was confined 
to a handful of men if I remember rightly as to what he said. If this is 
so, if the anti-British feeling, so far as tlie ti^ado I'elations with England are 
concerned, was confined onJy to 4 liandfiil of men, why should the people 
in England be anxious to introduce safeguards in the Constitution which we 
are going to have? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: My TTononrablc friend know'^s that Mahatma 
Gandhi has alw^ays stated that ho is not anti-J^ritisli, hut pro-Indian. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: F do not know' how' my Honourable friend 
has corrected any rnisslaterncnt that I may liave made. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: T am only helping you. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am thankful to the Honourable Member for 
correctly describing the attit/ude of Mahatma Gandhi. 

However,, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, seems to have for- 
gotten the history of England, and how the trade of this country was 
smothered deliberately by the policy of the British people and of the 
British Government. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Particularly the textile industry. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 am referring only to the textile industry at 
present. For the education of my Honourable friend, I should like to. 
refer to the condition of things obtaining in India at that time and the 
testimony of the historians how the textile industry of the country was 
killed and smothered. Professor Hamilton pointed out that before the 
coming of the Portuguese into India, throe well -recognised routes, two by 
sea and one by land, w^erc mapped out by Indian traders for carrying on 
their export trade. The first was by sea to the Arabian coast at Aden, 
and thence to Cairo and Alexandria: the second was by sea to the Persian 
Gulf and thence by land to Allcppo and on to the Lavantine ports; the 

rivt VkTr TT n-n#l n Vi nt* 4'/^ 4-Vi.2 nf rPiivlrOV A 
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lloiirishmg trade was carried on through the agency of the Indian mercan- 
tile marine with Greece, liome and Venice in the earlier periods and with 
Hollaud and England iRter on. 

Now, what were the steps — am not going to enter into a long discus- 
sion on this subject, because 1 know that my time is limited, but still, 
by way o£ a rejoinder to my Honoui’able friend, i hope you will permit 
me to refer to some of the historians whose testimony i am going to quote 
on the door of the House. Professor Sir Judunath Sircar enumerates a 
long list of manufactured articles for which India was famous. The 
Mughal Emperors encouraged this production by the grant of subsidies, 
etc., Dacca muslin is particularly referred to by all writers. Sir, with 
regard to the steps taken by the Government of England, 1 should like to 
adduce the evidence of Mr. Taylor who, in his “History of India”, has this 
striking passage: 

“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian built ships created 
a sensation among the monopolists which could not be exceeded if a hostile fleet liad 
appeared on the Tliames. The ship builders of the port of London took the lead 
in raising the cry of alarm. They declared that their business was in danger and 
that the families of ail the shipwrights in England were certain to bo reduced to 
starvation.*’ 

That was the condition of things when our ships arrivt‘d on the waters 
of the Thames. Then, Sir, historian Leeky says : 

''The woollen and silk manufacturers (of England) were seriously alarmed. This 
led to the passing of the Acts of rarliumeiit in 1700 and 1721 absolutely prohibiting, 
with a very few specified exceptions, the employment of printed or dyed calicoes in 
England either in dress or in furniture and the use of printed or dyed goods of 
which cotton formed any part.” 

That was the step taken by the Government in England in keeping 
down the flourishing industry of this country and, with all respects, I want 
niy Honourable friends of the European Group, whose forefathers were 
responsible for this state of things, to make a note of this. 

Mr, B. Das: Mr. Mudaliar will say that that was pro-Indian. 

Mr, G-aya Prasad Singh: Another eminent historian, Homesli Cliunder 
Dutt, says: 

“A deliberate endeavour was now made to uso the political power obtained by the 
East India Company to discourage Uie manufacturers in India. In their letter to 
Bengal dated 17th J^laich, 1769, the Company desired that the manufacture of raw silk 
shoidd be encouraged in Bengal and that the manufacture of "silk fabrics should be dis- 
couraged. They also recommended that the silk winders should be forced to work in 
(ho Company’s factories and prohibited from working in their own homes.” 

I will now end this portion of my speech by making one little quotation 
from another historian, Mr, Wilson. " This is what lie says, and I hope my 
Honourable friend, Mr. IMudaliar, is within the reaQh of my voice and is 
making a note of what I liave said on the steps taken by the people and 
Government in England for which lie appears to be gushing with 
enthusiasm. This is what Wilson says: 

“Had India been independent she would have retaliated, would have imposed 
prohibitive duties upon the British goods and would thus have preserved her own 
productive industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence wa.s not permitted her. 
She was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon her without 
paying any duty and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle the competitor with whom ho could not have 
contended on equal terms.” 
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My Honourable fricMul will see liow llie eoniinereial and political factors 
are intermingled with each oUkt. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer; \Vb\ dou t you lei the dead past bury its dead 
and open a new cliapter. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am thankful to rny Honourable friend for 
suggesting that we should lot the dead past bury its dead and opcui a new 
chapter. Hut may I nmiind him that, beiore a lU'w chapter is opened, 
we must pass a spoi^g(‘ ovta' the past and write on a (‘lean slate. You 
must first lot the trade of India revert to that dourisbijig ('(nidition in whitih 
it was before it was strangli'd by the policy of tin* British Government of 
that lime An' my HniKairabb' fric'iids on the other side prepared to take 
a position like tbatV An* tbost* gentlemen, who are mmnliers of the 
European Group, in wliost* fraternity mv ironourablo friend, Mr. Ifanga 
Iyer, has got a verv gc'iiial companionship, will my Honourable friends 
sitting over tla'i’e allow* our industrii^s to regain tlu'ir position before they 
w’en^ so ruthlessly trampled down by th(' attempts of the people and the 
Government in England? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Why are they clamouring tor safe- 
guards? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend asks why thev are 
clamouring for safc'guards. It is the guilty conscience that makes them 
cow*ards. They know* that if political pow*er is placed into the hands of 
the Indians, probably at least some of the steps whieh the British Govern- 
ment ifi England took at that lime might possiblv be taken by some of 
our polilieians when they will be sitting on the B(*ncbes opposite. That 
is why* they are anxious to introduci' safeguards into the corning (kmstitu- 
tion. However, Sir, 1 dismiss that part of my friend’s argument with 
these ^vords. 

Now, coming io Die Bill itself, T find that it is divided into two parts, 
first, in which it asks us to ratify tlie Indo- Japanese Agreement, and the 
second, when it asks us to ratify llu' Modv-L('(‘s Pact. With regard to 
the principle of llic Bill, nanu'ly, that we shoTild give protection to the 
textile eoilon industry of tliis country, I arn wdiole-heart(*dly at one v/Ith it. 
Sir, the re])ort of tin' rndian Eiscal Gommission, w'hich is a very important 
document on this question, lias discusstd at length tlie conditions under 
which a system of protective duties (*.onld be imposed for the Ix'iiefir of the 
national industries of this (»ountry. 1 arn not going to read out nr to 
set fort !i the three conditions laid dow*n in the Eiscal rornmissiorrs report 
in this eoniu'ction. So far as the Japa.icse Agreement is coneerned, T fnll> 
endorse the view* that it should be ratified, and here I unhesitatingly and 
with my \vliolc heart (express my w*ann congratulations to my two Hoianir- 
a})le friendt; who are in ehavge of the Departments of (k)mmcree and ot 
Industrie's and Labour, wlio n'pri'Simt the economic interests of this country 
and whom I may describe as Sir Frank Bboro and Sir Jo80])h Noyce as 
indicating tlie in.sc])arable (diaracter of the duties of tlie two distinguished 
gentlerneii who have very ably conducted the negotiations with Japjin and 
brought their lal)oiirs to a successful tenninatiem. 


Mr, F. B. Jamss: Also Sir i‘\r/l-i-Husain. 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Yes. uIko Sir Fa/.l-i-Husnin, r am fiihd to 
acknowledge, though I did not nioniif)n his nanit' as he is not a ]\icmber 
of this House, but he none the less deserves our congratulations. 

Now, Sir, in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, ,l find it is stated 
as follows: 

“The denunciation of the In do- Japanese Trade Convention and the suhspquent 
conclusion of a new trade agreement with Japan together with the unofficial agreement 
between representatives of the Indian and Ciiiled Kingdom textile industries have 
introduced entirely new factors into the situation. The present Bill gives statutory 
effect to the aforementioned agreements*'. . . etc. 

1 sfiould like to correct one little iriisstaleiiHiiit wliieh seems to havti 
crept int(> this statement. This iiiiollieial Agreement was not between the 
representatives of the Indian and the United Kintrdom textile industries, 
but only between the Alillowners’ Association of Bombay and tlie Lanca- 
shire Delegation. Sir, niiicli has bciui said about the pait plavod 1)> the 
Bombay Millov\ners’ Association, and the coinpctiaicv of mv ITonoiiva’hle 
t‘ri(‘nd, \tr. Mody, to speak on behalf of the t(‘xtile industry of this eoviUtry: 

I will not take the House into the rather subtle' inatlumiatical caleiilation 
of our distinguished matlieniaticiaii colleague, Dr. ZiauddiU Ahmad, who 
tried (o prove that my Honourable friend, IMr. Mody, represents onK V, 
per cent of the textile industry of this country. But, Sir, it goes without 
saying tliat at any rate Mr. Mculy's Assoedation represents less than a lialf 
of the textile industry of this country and this is liorne out by the state- 
ment made in tlie Report of tlu' Indian Tariff I^oard. Tt is slcitcd as 
follows in paragraph (1) of tlio Chapter containing the summary of the 
conclusions and recommendations (page 199) : 

“The number of mills at work in India has risen from 274 in 1925 to 312 in 
1931. Bombay and Ahmedabad together contain just under half the mills at work.” 

Now', Sir, Bombay and Ahmedabad contain half the mills at w’ork. 
Ahinedaliad lias broken loose from Bombay in this Agreement, and, there- 
Bombay must contain less than half. This is m\ plain arithmetic as I 
sec it. Tn any ease, the opinions of llic other Millowners’ Associations, for 
ins»ano«, of Ahnu'dabad and Cnwnporc. Caleiitia and Delhi, Xortheni India 
and (dher places, iiavc not been taken into (*onsidcration. Tlii're is one point 
wliieh 1 should like to incut ion. Hero 1 should like to ask iny Honourable 
friend, the (Commerce Mi'inber, wiiy he is at ]>nins to imphanent a private 
noTVorikdal Agreement arrived at between iwo private individuals, I mean 
Mr. Mody, representing some section of the cotton textile industry in this 
country, and the Manchester Delegation that came licrc. T can very well 
understand the representatives of tw^o Governments, the Governmi'nt of India 
and llie Government of J’^pan entering into some sovi of a Ti’ade Agree- 
ment and asking this House to ratify that Trade Agreement. But I do not 
know why we should he asked to givi' our concurrence to an Agrooment 
which was arrived at by tw’o non-official parties. The Gimn-nmont. in 
England is not in these negotiations at all, then w'hv should the Govern- 
ment of India go out 

Hr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Mav T ask my Honourable friend wdiether it is 
not far better for the tw'o non-official parties to come to an agreement instead 
of Whitehall manipulating a subordinate branch of the administration, 
namely, the Government of India? 
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Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: In his anxiety interrupt me, my Honourable 
friend seems to have missed my point. My point was only this, that there 
were two Trade Agreements, one was conducted officially between two 
Governments, the Government of India and the Government of Japan. 
They came to certain conclusions, and the Government of India now ask 
us to ratify tliat Agreement, and we have to consider the point whether 
that Agreement is to bo ratified or not, and come to whatever conclusion 
we like. But the other Agreement was arrived at between two private 
parties. I do not know what authority those gentlemen who came from 
England had in influencu'ng the trade conditions and the trade agreements 
of their country and how far they are in a position to give any undertaking 
on behalf of their Government. My position will be made clear w’hen t 
say that in the Japanese Trade Agreement, the Japanese Government have 
Fpofifically undertaken to purchase a certain quota of cotton in return for 
a certain quantity of their goods being allowed to enter into this country 
at some specified rates of duty. Whereas, these gentlemen, who came 
from I.ancashiro, have not laid down, and are not in a position to lay down 
in this Agreement, that they undertake to purchase any fixed quota of our 
cotton in return for whatever preferential treatment we may be willing 
to accord to th(?ir goods coming into this country. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Why not make this gesture to enable the Govern- 
ment of Tndifi to negotiate successfully with the support of this Legislature, 
to insist upon Lancashire taking a certain .imount to cotton through the 
interference of the Government of Great Britain ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I do not know whether the suggestion which 
iny Honourahlo friend has thrown out i«! feasible and can he introduced 
in this Bill. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: It is not introduction in the Bill, hut preparing 
the road for a successful negotiation. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Why not hold up the Bill till then ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am very glad to have the suggestion of ray 
FTonourable friend, but if his suggestion is to he acc.epied, the only thing 
that should be done is that this Bill should be postponed till the result 
of that negotiation, to which reference has been made by my Honourable 
friend, is indicated to us. Government are asking this House to commit 
itself to a position that British goods should be allowed to come to this 
country at preferential rates, whereas these gentlemen of the Lancashire 
Delegation have given us no guarantee that they are in a position to or 
that they will purchase a fixed quantity of onr cotton. It is only a pious 
hope which they liavo expressed. Why not let them take a leaf out of 
Japan who has given us a definite assurance that she is willing to buy u 
certain quantity of our cotton, why not let the Government in England, 
for instance, give ns a similar undertaking that they or their people will 
be willing to buy a fixed quota of cotton from India in return for which 
we would be willing to give them whatever rates of duties may he found 
feasible? Sir, I am reminded that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, 
said that the Government in England were not in this matter at all, in 
this Mody-Lees Agreement, and I do not know why the Government of 
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India should be soiling their hands by mixing themselves up in a tlransac- 
tion which to an outsider like myself appears to be somewhat shady. 

T should also like to know why it is that the mills operating on the Island 
of Bombay clamour so much for protection while the mills in Ahmedabad, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Calcutta and other places do not stand so mneh in need 
of protection. 

An Honourable Member: They all want it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, they all want it, but not in the way in 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, comes periodically with his 
begging bowl in this House and pursues us, not only on the floor of this 
House, but also in the lobbies with importunate solicitations. (Laughter.) 

T should like the members of the Bombay Millowners* Association to look 
more closely into the system under which their mills are working. 

Heference has already been made to the managing agency system under 
which the mills are allowed to work and to the inpirious effect which is 
sometimes produced. The Beport of the Tariff Board on the cotton 
textile industry has also recommended that this system should be looked 
into and appropriate legislation brought b''foro this House as soon as 
possible. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar. made one reference to wbicli 
I should like to reply. He triumpbantly pointed out to the fact that, since 
this Agreement with Lancashire was entered into, England has purchased 
an increasing quantity of cotton. But it was pointed out then and there 
by my Honourable friend. Mr. Neog^^ that the import into (rermany during 
the same period from India had also shown a phenomenal increase. How 
is it then that special credit should he given to Encrland for having con- 
sumed more cotton in the same period during which (lormany and possibly 
some other countries also consumed an increasing quantity of our goods ? 

As T am pressed for time, T will not enter into the details of this Bill. 
I will merely sum up my views in two or three sentences. In the first place, 

I am of opinion that protection should he given to the cotton textile 
industry of this country. At the same time, I am opnosed to the policy 
of Imperial Preference which is introduced into this Bill, as it will ulti- 
mately recoil upon our nascent industries. Secondly, I am of opinion that 
this protection should be given on certain conditions, namely, that it 
should he limited to a definite period within which the textile industry 
should he asked to put its house in order, so as to he able to dispense 
with protection at no distant d^te, and that it should mak(' itself efficient 
and be able to withstand world competition without this policy of protec- 
tion. That is all T have got to say on the present motion. I whole- 
heartedly support, as I said before, the Indo-Tananeso Agreement, hut I 
oppose that part of the Bill where the policy of differential tariff is sought 
to bo introduced. 


Mr. T. E. James: Mv Honourable friend. Mr. Oavn Prasad Singh, has 
trailed his coat in onr direction, and T wish, in the first place, to assure 
him that I have no intention of trending on it. He seems to he very 
nervous as to the effect which our proximity to Mr. Banga Iyer is having 
upon his political complexity. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad singb: He has now receded a safe distance from you. 
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Hr< P. E. James: It is rather the other way. We find that the result 
of iny friend, the Whip of the Nationalist Party's proximity has tended 
to make us more nationalist than wc ever dreamt of being a few years 
ago. Perhaps at leas^ Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh will in future give Mr. 
rianga Iyer credit for greater soul force that he at present suspects him 
v'apable of. I am not going into the somewhat acrimonious discussions 
that have been raised by various si^eahcrs on the floor of the House in 
regard to certain political aspects which have been mentioned in regard to 
this Bill. I think, as a matter of fact, that enough has been said on the 
point, and personally I \voiild prefer ihat the remaining hours of this 
discussion should be directed to the importance* of the economic aspect of 
the Agrecunents and their general jioliiical results. 

Now, Sir, I am going to deal, first of all, with certain economic aspects 
of the Agreements. I cannot agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Eama- 
krishna Hcddi, that there is Jinything vicious in the principle of two great 
industries bf'longing to two diffcTent c.ountries coming to an agreement in 
regard to tiie. field of their operations. Tn fact, T think that that parti- 
cular meth^'d of approach to the economic problem is a method of approach 
which is being increasingly followed in different ])artR of the world and will 
be increasingly followed in the near future. But T do agree that such 
agreements, when they arc concluded lieiweon representatives of industries 
of two count ihs, must be scrutinised very carefully by the Government 
and must be scrutinised as carefully by the Legislature when the TiCgisla- 
ture is asked to ratify them. T suggest to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Uamakrishna Reddi, that, subject to those two conditions, there is nothing 
inherently wrong in the method of negotiation direct between ro])resenta- 
tivc'S of the industries who arc intimately concerned with economic develop- 
ments. Sir, r would point out that in regard to both those Agreements 
the principle that wo laid down recently in the debate on economic plan- 
ning, namely, that all these agreements should be short term agreements, 
has been followed. In regard to the Lancashire Agreement that expires 
in 1935. That Agreement is, as a matter of fact, a tentative agreement 
which ultimately may be followed by something of a more official charac- 
ter between the Governments. But, in the meantime, it is obviously a 
tentative agreement which covers only a short ])eri()d of years within whi(*h 
certain adjustments may be made. As far as the Japanese Agreement is 
Concerned, that 0])erates for a period of three years, and, there, again, 1 
sugg(*st that the Government have, in the interests of the country, at this 
time of uncertainty, been very wise indeed in not entering into an agree- 
ment covering a longer period. A third ])oint I wish to make is this. As 
has already been said by two previous speakers from this Group, wo bclievt* 
that the textile industry, which is a national industry and must be re- 
garded as such, has made out a good case for protection, and that justifies 
our supjiort to sending this Bill to a Select Committee. There is, however, 
one mattc'T to which I should like to make a reference, as I think that 
sufficient emphasis has not been given to it; and that is in regard to the 
difficult but extremely inqxirtunt .qiiestkm of the Imndloom industry. 

[ At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikbam Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occuj)ied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Cbaudhury).] 

I would here like to congratulate my Honourable friend from Madras, 
Mr- Eamakrishna, on his excellent maiden speech which was made 
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^^ 1 ‘stcrday. Sii', tlie cJiargu- lias been made in tliei past — quite unjustifiably 
hi my view — that mills put up the price of yarn against the handioom 
weaver while making the yarn for their own use at considerably lower 
costs than the price at which they sell to the latter. Now, that 
statement was made in a communiqud addressed by the Director of 
Industries, Madras, to the Tariff Board. It was a statement based upon 
no evidence which was given to us, and I suggest that that statement 
has really no foundation whatever m fact. The position is this: purely 
spinning mills ultimately fely almost entirely for their sales on the 
handioom weaver and their sales to him are regulated both in price and 
quantity according to the usual laws of supply and demand. Prices 
quoted by Indian spinners in the face of competition must compare 
favourably with those of corresponding imported qualities if sales are 
to continue; therefore, it cannot be argued that the Indian spinning 
mills will n'striet tlu'if own sales or deliberately put up the price of 
yarn against the handioom weaver upon whom after all they depend for 
the consumption of their production. As far as the spinning and weaving 
mills are concerned, they sell only what may be described as their emer- 
gency surplus, usually about 12 per cent of their total spinning production. 
For this reason, sales are irregular; their markets are not established, nor 
is there the same continuous demand as there is in the case of the 
purely spinning mills. In fact, it is almost equivalent to disposing of 
job lots, and the iiiovitable n*sult is that the prices obtainable by weaving 
mills for their emergency surplus of yarn is regulated almost entirely by 
the prices ruling for the production of purely spinning mills; and quality 
for quality, the former are, say, about three to four per cent less than 
the latter. I suggest, therefore, that the charge which has been made 
in that respect against the mills cannot really be sustained. 

As far as the handioom industry is concerned, at the present moment 
1 think wo ciin say with some oonfidonce that their yarn supplies today 
arc ebeapor than they liavc been within living memory. And yet, the 
weavers have not benefited thereby, and the factors in bringing down 
the price of yam have been the tremendous amount of yam placed on 
the market and the low prices of Japanese and Chinese yarns. In 
seeking to dispose of the abnormal amount of cloth, the handioom weavers 
have been in competition with millmade cloth, and with themselves; 
with the result that their realised prices have been very low. A limita- 
tion in the imports would have a beneficial effect on yam prices and 
also on handioom cloths. That, I think, will be generally admitted. 

Now, in the matter of fine counts, I believe that the Directors of 
Industries themselves admitted in Simla, that weavers of fine counts 
were doing better than those on coarser counts. That is not to be 
wondered at as their customers are, generally speaking, the people from 
the middle and liicfher classes in the country who can afford to buy 
superior goods produced from the finer yams. That being the case, 
having regard to the fact that the removal of the specific duties would 
preclude the very necessary development of the industry in this country. 
We suggest that Government should reconsider their attittude in regard 
to fine counts of fiO's and above. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member spoke of holding the balance^ 
between the spinning industry and the handioom weavers. I quite agree 
and everybody agrees that maintaining the balance is most important, 
but I would submit that there is a third factor which must also be taken 
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into account, namely, the cotton grower. If the scale is weighted too 
heavily against the spinning industry, the spinning industry, unable to 
bear the whole burden, will undoubtedly have to share it with the cotton 
growers in the form of lower cotton price. That is inevitable, and T 
believe we would all agree in this House that it is most undesirable, as 
the cotton grower is economically in a worse position than the handloom 
weaver.. 

We welcome the proposal of the Honourable the Commerce Member 
in his suggestion that an attempt should be made to help the handloom 
weaver in the shape of facilities for co-operative buying of yarn and selling 
of cloth. We would only suggest that side by side with that scheme 
there should be a more thorough inquiry, if possible on an all-India scale, 
into the whole question of the handloom weavers. We are not satisfied 
with the statistics that have been obtained: we think that many oi 
those statistics are based on insufficient premises and are, therefore, 
inaccurate. Conditions vary enormously from Province to Province, 
the machinery for collecting statistics varies tremendously from Province 
to Province; and even the Tariff Board found themeslves in this difficulty. 
»We suggest that, if organised help is to be given to this industry, it must 
also be accompanied by a thorough inquiry into the number of handloom 
weavers, the number of looms, into their production and into all the 
information that is possible as to their present economic condition. 

I turn now from comments on the economic side of these two Agree- 
ments to two observations upon the political side of the Agreements 
themselves. I have been interested in observing, during the course of 
the debate, that the only political aspect that has boon dealt with on 
the floor of this House has been the political results of the tentative 
agreement with Lancashire. I also claim that the Agreement with Japan 
is a political event of first class importance. Wo should congratulate the 
Commerce Member, not only on account of the economic side of the 
Agi’eeinoiit, hut also on his groat statesmanship in piloting thmngh an 
agreement which, to my mind, will have profound political reactions. 
Every one know^s the position of Japan today in the East. Every one 
knows the position of Japan with regard to the Empire to which wo 
belong. Every one Imows Japan's determination to live and her deter- 
mination, if she is not allowed to live, to fight. We have to deal with . 
facts as they are. We have to deal with a great country, a great Empire 
which has made itself what it is by its own efforts. Whether wo like her 
policy or not — and I am very sorry indeed that some Honourable Members 
have referred to Japan in a disparaging way, — Japan in the next generation 
is going to count as no other country in the world is going to count, as far 
as Tnrlifi is poneorned; and that is why tlie Agreement, which has boon 
reached, which has immediate economic consequences, is to my mind an 
agrooinont wliich has also far-reaching and wide political consequences. 
I hope pcrsonallv, and T am sure every one in this House hopes that, 
Bo a result of this piece of statesmanship on the part of the first Indian 
Commerce Member of the Indian Empire, the political relations between 
Japan and India and between Japan and the British Empire may be 
laid down on lines that are harmonious and in directions which will lead 
to increasing co-operation between these great powers. I believe that 
unless Japan and the British Empire in the far east can find a way of 
walking side by side in co-operation, catastrophe may overtake the world. 
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Then, there is the political significance of the Lancashire Agreement. 
I am not going into the details as to the evidence which was given by the 
:\lanchester Chamber of Commerce before the Joint Select Committee, 
except to say this: that in dealing with that evidence, three things must 
bo borne in mind. The first is the great influence which Lancashire 
iias politically in England. That is the first point. Secondly, the tradition 
of Lancashire with regard to this country and with regard to this country's 
fiscal autonomy. I am not going into the past. I am not here to apologise 
in the hast degree ha* what lias luipixaied in the past as between the 
economic interests of Britain and the economic interests of this country. 
I know there are many pages in history that some of us do not care to 
read. I ask that Members should study the present position and should 
not dwell too much upon the past. The House will realise that, if they 
study Lancashire's past history and Lancashire's present attitude within 
tlie last few months, — I do not want to exaggerate it, — but I think they 
will find that within the last few months a revolution has taken place in 
regard to their attitude to this country. Now, Sir, it is perfectly easy to 
s.'iy tli it it li;is nothing to flo whatoN'cr with Mr. ^lody’s ('fforts in London. 
I him to defend that position. He has already defended 

it. JLit I will say this that there is absolutely no doubt that 
Lancashire has, 1o a degree unknown in her past liistory, awakened 
to the enorinons oennoniic* adva.nlnges to her and to the Empire 
generally of friendly relations and understanding with this country. What- 
1 -vi‘r may l)e said aliont tho Mody-Clave-Lces Pact, whether you like it 
or wliether you don’t, wludher yon agree, with all ils elaust's or w]u‘lher 
you don't, I can say this from personal knowledge that, throughout those 
negotiations, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, had one thing in mind, 
and that was the presentation of India's case without any faltering and 
without any amhignity. May T giv(' ono small piece of personal history 
which will servo to prove what I have said? I was in England before 
Mr. Mody arrived. I think it ir3 no secret to many Members of this 
House that some of us w'ere interested in asking the Lancashire repre- 
sentatives to meet Mr. Mody, because we were anxious that Lancashire 
should appreciate to a fuller extent the point of view of India. We had 
no economic axe to grind; we had no political axe to grind, except that 
wc wanted a fuller appreciation of India's point of view in Lancashire. 
I was, as a matter of fact, present as an obsciwor at the very first meet- 
ing that took place between the delegates from Lancashire and Mr. Mody 
himsfdf. AYc v.^ n small room in Quern .^nne’s Street for 

nearly two hours and a half, and most of that time was occupied by my 
friend, Mr. Mody, in stating India's case in such forcible tonus as would 
have brought resounding applause oven on the floor of this House. In 
f'ict, T was at one time nervous of the effect of the statement of that 
fase. I felt that it had perhaps been a little too brutal, a little too frank. 
’And yet, after that meeting, the impression left upon the minds of the 
Lancashire Delegation was such that they came to the deliberate conclu- 
sion, not after groat cogitation amongst themselves, that they had better 
change their tune and come back to T^ondon and carry on these 
conversations. 

Now, Sir, you talk about the political significance of this Agreement. 

4 p.m. Perhans the Agreement in itself may have no political signi- 
ficance, but T do believe as sincerely as possible that the conversations 
fhat were held there, the negotiations that went on between the Lancashire 
I’cpresentatives and Mr. Mody and other Honourable Members of this 
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House in LAnoashire and in London, had the effect of modifying the atti- 
tude of Lancashire towards India’s political aspirations to an extent that 
I never dreamt was possible when I first went to London. You may say 
that the Agreement is not satisfactory here or it is not satisfactory there. 
The Bill is not through. You send the Bill to the Select Committee. Tf 
you want modifications, work for those modifications, but let the House 
not forget that, in regard to this Bill, the eyes of the whole country in 
India, the eyes of the whole country in the United. Kingdom are upon the 
negotiations and the outcome of those negotiations. This is no place to 
sell the interests of India, but this is no place either to create an unfriendly 
atmosphere for the future, and I hope that if we in the Select Committee, 
while defending to the fullest what w^e conceive to be the interests of India, 
— and I stand there with my Indian colleagues on the interests of India 
first, — if in the Select Committee we can do that, and at the same time 
pave the way for co-operation between India and Great Britain, these 
debates, these agreements and this Bill will have a lasting result which 
will redound to the credit and tlic great interests of this great country and 
the Empire. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, at this stage of the debate which has gone on for tw’o days, 
it is not expected of me to dwell at any length on the details of the Bill 
before us. T must focus the attention of the House on the main general 
features of the Bill and of the two documents which have been discussed 
so much in different parts of the House. 

My friend, Mr. James, made a very eloquent appeal to us on the 
political effects of the Agreement which I'as been entered into by my friend, 
Mr. Mody, and the Textile British Mission from Lancashire. If this 
Agreement brought about tangible political effects, so far as the future 
Constitution of the country is concerned, as one of the Honourable speakers 
on this side of the House pointed out, I would join with hi)n vvliololioartedly 
in welcoming this measure, even though it be at some economic aciifice 
of the country, a country so poor that it cannot bear much sacrifice. Sir, 
we are all anxious that the political relations between the tw'o countries 
should be established on a firm and friendly footing. In London where I 
was staying for six or seven months last year, and was watching the 
movements of political opinion in Britain a^s regards the proposed now 
Constitution, T w'as very glad to find that Mr. Baldwin, the great Leader 
of the great Conservative Party of Britain, time after time emphasised the 
necessity of establishing friendly relations between the two countries in 
the interest at least of the trade of Great Britain with India. Sir, it should 
be obvious to every Englishman, and I hope it is, that w'hat Mr. Baldwin 
has so repeatedly tried to impress upon his Conservative audiences in 
Britain is an absolutely correct estimate of the Indian position. I was a 
member of the Briiish Delegation. I hoard all the evidence that was adduc- 
ed before it, and I admit that, after this Pact w^as entered into here, the 
evidence that was given by the representatives of Lancashire before had 
undergone considerable modification in tone. The expressions which were 
used by those representatives were of a far more friendly character than 
they wrerc in their original memorandum. But as regards the substance of 
their representation they remained adamant. Before the last batch of 
witnesses from Lancashire,' the representatives of the British Chamber of 
Commerce had given their evidence and I had put w question to th*" leader 
of those witnesses suggesting to the effect that it was better in the interests 
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of British trade with India that there should be a friendly urfderstanding 
and a proper agreement with the consent of the representatives of the 
people of India rather than any legislative provisions, but I got a somewhat 
vague reply. But when the representatives of Lancashire were examined 
after the Pact had been entered into, a pointed question was put by Sir 
phiroze Sethna on this point, and I shall read that question and the answer 
that was given. On page 1804 of Volume II-C of the Minutes of Evidence, 
the question that was put by Sir Phiroze Sethna was this: 

“I havo only one moro question to ask, and that is in relation to paragraph 27. 
Jfr. Rodier, I join with Mr. Jayakar, and T am sure every Indian Delegate is at 
one with us, in what you said in regard to the negotiations which havo so happily 

started, and we trust that they will he tho })cginning of moro cordial relations in the 

future. Tn view of that, and in view of what you yourself said, that co-operation 

and federations are hotter than arguments, would you not think it advisable to with- 

draw that paragraph, because the implication of that paragraph amounts to this, that 
you would like India to continue in perpetuity to supply tho markets for British 
manufactured goods and not attempt to develop her indigenous industries.” 

The nnswer was: 

“No; we do not agree to that.” 

•%■/■ PhirfHp. SetJina : That is the clear implication of that paragraph T read it.” 

There was no answer to that. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ohetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, this was one of the most important questions that e'xercised our 
minds in the Joint Select Committee, that is, the question of commercial 
(lisoriminatioTi. No formula was suggested which could be accepted by 
ns and the formula that was adopted in the White Paper and was supported 
by the representatives of British commercial interests was so wide tlint w^e 
felt, each one of us felt, that even the fiscal autonomy convention that 
exists at present was in considerable jeopardy. Wc know that the fiscal 
autonomy convention is not worth as much as wc would like it to bo. 
We want full fiscal autonomy for India, and that was the position we took 
up before the Joint Select Committee and we adhered to it, but oven after 
Ihe change in the atmosphere which has been alluded to by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James, the British representatives of commerce, especially of 
Lancashire, were not prepared to give in on that point. They insisted on 
rigid legislative provisions in the Constitution Act. They are not going to 
trust India and Indian opinion. The distrust was not on our part. The 
distrust was on their part, and so long as the feeling of distrust remains 
and is going to be embodied in the form of a Statute, I put it to the 
House that it will not be our fault if peaceful commercial relations between 
the two countries happen to be disturbed. Sir, that is the position as regards 
the political effect of this Agreement. 

Then, as regards this Agreement, I wish to put one or two questions 
to my Honourable friend opposite. Was this Agreement entered into with 
the countenance and sanction of the Government of India or was it left 
entirely to the private parties to come to any arrangement they liked. If 
it was left entirely to two commercial bodies to arrive at whatever agree- 
ments or arrangement they could, and it was left for the Government of 
India to decide as is their duty to do as how much of it should be accepted 
or not or whether they should at all countenance such an Agreement, then 
I have no quarrel with them. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and. Bail, 
ways) : May I say at once that that was the position ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I do not know whether my Honourable friend means 
that the Agreement was not entered into with their sanction and approval 
or 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No, Sir. My Honourable friend 
asked whether it was the parties themselves that concluded the Agreement 
between themselves. T want to assure my Honourable friend that th« 
Government had absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with that Agreement 
in any shape or form. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am very glad to bo assured on that point. Then, 
the next point, one of some constitutional importance that arises is this— 
how far should Government coimtenanec agreements of this sort, how far 
they sliould allow themselves to be influenced by any agreement entered 
into by one commercial body with a commercial body of another country. 
I can quite understand if the commercial interests as a whol(‘ of our country 
entered into rel.ations and arrived at an arrangement with similar c.oni- 
mercial interests of another country as a whole and theii wont up to ilu3 
Government and said: “This we think is in the best interests of our own 
country, will you sanction it?** I could quite understand that position and 
I do not wish to east the least reflection either on the bond fides or the 
competence of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, for wiiom every one of 
us has great admiration and respect. T am dealing with it as a purely 
abstract question, and that is this. When one section of a partic\ilar com- 
mercial interest enters into an agreement with the commercial interest of 
a foreign country or a country within the Empire, then, in that case, 
as things are in India, and indeed as they would bo in any other country, 
the other sections of that interest arc likely to resent it, unless they have 
been previously consulted and their consent also has been obtained. Sir, 
an agreement of this character, instead of smoothing matters, is likely to 
create greater friction and greater difficulties (Hear, hear), and that is 
exactly what has happened, and that is why my Hononrablo friend, Mr. 
Mody, has been subjected to so much criticism, apart from the merits 
or demerits of the Agreement itself. .T, therefore, put it to the Government 
that, instead of encouraging such agreements, they should do their best to 
discourage them on future occasions. (Hear, hear.) Sir, when the question 
of bilateral agreements was brought up before the House the other day, 
I thought that the matter was not so simple as it was presented to us. 
I knew" that there w-erc other sides to the question and that great difficul- 
ties and complexities might arise if you accepted the principle of bilateral 
agreements without considerable qualification. It has been suggested, 
during the course of this very debate, that there may be further agreements 
forthcoming upon the same basis. I think it was my friend, the Honour- 
able Mr. Ncogy, who asked what other agreements did the Hononrahlo 
Member opposite have up his sleeves? I believe that was the sort of 
question that was put by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ncogy. Now, I for 
one do not suggest any sort of scheming on the part of Government and, 
I am perfectly sure, my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, is incapable 
of any such thing. But I could quite conceive that a similar agreement 
may be arrived at again between one section of a particular industry in 
India and the representatives of a similar industry in another country. 
Now, take, for instance, our own iron and steel industry. An inquiry is 
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going on as regards that. Now, is it the fact that some particular section 
of that industry is likely to enter into an agreement like this, and tlien 
the Government will come before us and say: “Well hero is this agreement- 
which has been concluded’*. I wisli particularly to draw the attention of 
the Government to the fact, of which indeed they must be fully aware, 
that not only there are the industries concerned that have to be taken into- 
consideration, but there is the general public, the interests of the general 
public which have to be safeguarded. There arc so many interests involved^ 
— among others the interests of the consumers which some Members in 
this House are apt to laugh at. Bir, it is nob a matter to be laughed at. 
It is ultimately the interests of the consumer that have to be kept con- 
stantly in view in dealing with the sort of questions that wc arc dealing 
with. (.Hear, hear.) We have to see what is in the best interests of tho 
country in the long run — that is, of the general public. Wc must not con- 
centrate our attention entirely upon certain particular interests at a parti- 
cular moment of time. Take, for instance, this Textile Industry Bill. It 
is not only the textile industry, the power-loom industry, but also the 
handloom industry, the interests of agriculture and the interests of the 
general body of consumers, the general public, which have all to be 
considered. All these are interests which the Government of the country 
alone, even thougli that Governnient arc not responsible to the people or 
their representatives, have to take into consideration. I do say and 1 say 
it emphatically and without hesitation that it would be narrowing the 
vision of tho Government if attention was directed only to tho interests of 
a parthuilar section of an industry as voiced by their representatives. 
They have to take a broad view of the whole position and to see whether 
at present and in the near future the policy that is to be pursued in respect 
of a* particular industry is in the best interests of the country as a whole. 


Sir, I do not wish to saj'^ anything more as regards the general aspect 
of this Agreement. As regards the Indo- Japanese Agreement, 1 cjntirely 
agree witli my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that it is a matter on which 
the Government of India, and especially my Honourable friend opposite, 
Sir Joseph Bhore, deserves every congratulation. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the 
advantages of such a Trade Agreement with a great country like Japan is 
of great political value to us, and, also, to the British Empire. Sir, I am 
unreservedly glad that Sir Joseph Bhore, with great ability and great skill, 
was able to bring these negotiations to a successful termiiuition. I may 
here mention that wo have not yet been supplied with a draft of the Agree- 
ment; I believe it must have been drawn up by this time; we have got 
only the minutes of the proceedings ; I do not know whether my Honourable 
friend is in a position to supply us with a copy of the draft Agreement. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. I regret I am not in a 

position to do so, because the final wording of the draft has not yet been 
agreed upon by the Japanese Delegation and ourselves; but we hope to be 
in a position to make available to the House at tho earliest opportunity 
those Agreements when completed. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I accept that statement, of course, but I thought 
from what wc could gather from the newspapers that the Agreement was 
only awaiting signature by His Majesty’s Government. Apparently that 
is not a correct version of the situation and, of course, what Sir Joseph 
Bhore has told us must be coirect. 
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As regards the merits of the Indo- Japanese Agreement, it is very 
difficult for us to estimate the exact effect of its provisions, but there can 
be no doubt that the basis of the Agreement is the exchange of mutual 
benefits. To that, no one can take exception. Whether the quota of 
piecegoods imports that has been granted to Japan is too liberal or not. 

1 cannot say and 1 can well understand tluit the representatives of the mill 
industry of our country would like to reduce that quota. There is this fact 
and on this point I am not inclined to agree with my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Miidaliar, that Japan consenting to buy so much cotton 
in excliange for a quota of piece-goods imports is really of no value to 
us, because Japan lias to depend upon short-staple cotton from India for 
her own industry. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaawami Mudaliar: May I point out that that 
was not my statement. I was only quoting a critic who said that, and I do 
not agree with him. • 

Sir Abdur Rahim: 1 am very glad to hear that that w^as merely a 
quotation from somebody and that my friend docs not agree with it. My 
own viow^ if that it is of great value to us. As a matter of fact, the 
Indian growers of cotton for a long time have been suffering from low prices 
and from an inability to dispose of their products. I think it must be a 
great relief to the agricultural community of India that Japan has defi- 
nitely agreed to buy one million bales of cotton during a year. 

I now revert to the merits of the Agreement with Lancashire. The 
important part of tliat Agreement is that Lancashire should get certain 
preference foi her goods, and if the revenue surcharge happens to bo 
reduced, then in ihat case fresh proposals would not be made by the Indian 
industry for a biglier protoclivo duty. Tliat is so far, a benefit to the 
Lancasliire industry. When you come to what Lancashire proposes to 
give to us, that is in the region, as has been pointed out by more than 
one speaker on this side of the House, of promises. Sir, I, for one, do not 
doubt tlie good failli of Lancashire, and 1 do believe from the evidence 
that we lieard in London that the Lancashire merchants and manufac- 
turers are oiigaged in experimenting as to how best they can utilise Indian 
cotton for their manufacture. But so far as I have been able to gather, 
the whole thing is still in an experimental stage and no one can be sure 
w’hctlicr the experiment is going to he successful or not. It has been 
pointed out that, as a matter of fact, this year there has been a much 
larger export of cotton to Britain than previously, about double the 
quantity. 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy: Yes, if you compare this year’s figure with the 
figures of Bie previous tw'o years. But if you cornpare 1930-31, the increase 
is not much. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: You have to take the 

imports also for those years. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am not a businessman at all. The point of view 
which strikes one, wffio has had dealings with businessmen, is that they 
. will look to their, business and to their profit first. They do not maintain 
benevolent institutions. The industries, either of my Honourable friend, 
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Mr. Mody, or of Lancashire, try to make as much profit as they caa out 
ot their business. That is obvious, and 1, for one, would never be con- 
vinced that Lancashire will alter that cardinal principle of commercial 
business in order to suit the convenience of any other country even 
thou^^h it may be a country within the Empire or in order to establish 
friendly relations with us. If cotton in larger quantities has gone to 
Lancashire this year, it does not follow that this will be kept up in the 
future. On the other hand, in the case of Japan, we have a definite 
undertaking that they will take so much Indian cotton in lieu of the quota 
which they arc receiving from us. I should like to know from my Honour- 
able friend, the Commerce Member, when he speaks in reply, why was 
it not possible to enter into a similar agi*eemcnt with Lancashire? When 
you are giving preference to Lancashire and when Lancashire is so willing 
io buy more and more of Indian cotton and help the Indian ])roducer8 of 
cotton, why could you not enter into an agreement to that effect? If the 
increase in the import of cotton by Lancashire from India has, as a matter 
of fact, increased so much and if that has been in pursuance of a new 
policy as is suggested, then where was the difficulty on the part of 
Lancashire to give us an assurance of quota of our own? 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer; Perhaps Mr. Mody forced the pace. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I do not know what happened between my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mody, and the representatives of the Lancashire Textile 
Mission, but that is a point which has been puzzling me, and I am per- 
fectly sure, my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, will be able 
to throw light upon it. Now, if we had an agreement of that character 
with Lancashire, then all the criticisms that have been levelled against 
the agreement, political or economic, would have been fully met, and I sug- 
gest that in the world-competition, in the midst of which India also has to 
struggle, the only way — if we are to enter into agreements with other 
countries — would, perhaps, be on the basis of quotas. Sir, so far as pre- 
ference is concerned, if it does not hurt the industry of India, I, for one, 
would not object to it. But if it is Jikely to hurt the interests of my 
country, I would certainly oliject to it. If you leave a matter like this 
in an uncertain state, naturally many Members on this side of the House 
and the public generally will apprehend that the preference given to 
Lancashire, withont enforcing a quota from them for our cotton, is likely 
to injure our trade without benefiting the producers. That is the 
fear and apprehension wliicli has been freely given vent to on this side of 
the House, and I do hope, the Honourable the Commerce Member will 
hoar this in mind in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 

I now come to the main question at issue, the need for protection. 
Sir, so far ns I can gather from the speeches and the facts and figures 
that hav^e been cited and from the Report of the Tariff Board, there seems 
to 1)0 general agreement that the textile industry of India still needs 
protection. I think my Hononrj^lo friends opposite may take it that we 
on this side of the House will c^cede generally that the textile industry 
does deserve protection. But that is not the only question that has to 
be considered. Sir, your ruling has made the position quite clear, and 
even if the principle is conceded that the sudden withdrawal of protection 
from the Indian textile industry is likely to injure its growth, there are 
still other questions which have to be considered. For instance, what is 
the measure of protection that is needed, the period of protection shS 
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whether the protection is going to be unconditional or there are to be any 
conditions which ought to be attached to it. These vital questions still 
remain, and I take it that under youy ruling it will be open to the Select 
Committee to consider these questions and come to proper conclusion upon 
such facts as tlie Honourable the Commerce Member will be in a position 
to supply to the Committee. I should be the last person to suggest any 
reflection on the mill industry, cither of Bombay or of Ahmedabad or of 
any other part of India, but 1 will ask the Government to take into 
serious consideration the findings of fact of the Tariff Board upon that 
point. 1 do not think it can fairly bo said, and, in fact, I do not think 
anything has been said, as T followed the Honourable Members who spoke 
on this subject, that tlic flndings of the Tariff Board in this respect are 
wrong or exaggerated. I refer mainly to the system which prevails in 
many of those concerns and which in its later developments does not 
seem to have secuixid the approval of the ^Members of the Tariff Board. 
They point out that the managing agency system which had done valuable 
pioneering work in the textile industry is not quite sound in certain im- 
portant respoeds, so iniich so that they have made a definite recommenda- 
tion that legislative provisions are necessary in order to ensure control 
over this system. This is a very important matter. I do not know 
whether the attention of my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, was 
drawn to this matter when he made his speech in moving for a Select 
Committee, but, so far as I followed his speech, there was no allusion 
in it to the need for seeing that the textile industry is run on proper and 
efficient lines. What I feel is and I believe many Honourable Members 
on this side of the House also feel is that our textile industry has now to 
face world competition. Its two great competitors are Japan and Great 
Britain. It has been able, in spite of this competition, to hold its own 
to a very large extent. But, all the same, it is absolutely clear from the 
Report of the Tariff Board that unless the industry is able to put its house 
in order and to remove some of those shortcomings which have developed 
in it, then in that case, it will become more and more difficult for the 
textile industry of India to hold its own even in the home market. 

T lay great stress on the labour question to which naturally my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, has drawn the attention of the House so pointedly. I take it, 
it is an axiomatic fact which no one can deny that the success of an 
industry depends largely upon the efficiency of labour. Judging from the 
Report* of the Tariff Board, that question, though it was attempted to be 
tackled, has been practically left in an unsatisfactory condition. I ‘wish 
to draw special attention of the Government to the fact that, unless lahouv 
is educated and trained, our industry will not be able to hold its ground 
for v(‘rv long. I would ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to 
consider very seriously whether it is not possible for them to take any 
steps in this direction. Then, there are other matters on which the effi- 
ciency of labour depends. Housing conditions, organisation of labour, all 
these ar(^ matters with whicth my Hom)urable friend, Rir Frank Noyce, 
must be fan.'iliar, and it is up to him and to the rest of the Government 
to see that before long steps are taken v/hich would put the labour condi- 
tions of India on a proper footing. 

Now, Sir. as regards the agency system, it had been pointed out that 
certain practices are of extremely unsound and questionable character. 
• For instance, inter-investments^ of funds in companies under the same 
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which is bound to lead to a conflict of interests. Short 
fcerm funds is another difficulty, and there are other dofcKits in that system 
which have btien pointed out in the Tariff Board’s Keport. I do hope 
that the Select Cormnittee will takn all these matters into consideration 
and the Government will take steps in order to carry out the rtcornmend- 
ation of the Tariff Board. 

The question of the period of protection is also another matter which 
has to be taken into consideration by the Select Committee. I believe the 
Tariff Board recommended ten years, and the Honourahle the Commerce 
Member very rightly reduced it to five years. I believe there is a feeling 
amongst some Members of this House that even that period may be too 
long (Hear, hear), and that it ought tc be possible during the period, that 
may be laid down, to hold an inquiry from time to time to see how the 
industry is running and whetJier the industry is reorganising itself on a 
better basis. 

Sir, there is a very vexed question which I for one, and, I am sure^ 
many other Members cannot quite decide for themselves, and that is tho 
holding of a proper balance, as it has been put, between the factory textile 
industry and the liandloom or cottage industry. It ina3 be, as I believe 
has been pointed out, that India is the one place' win ,rc such a large 
handloom industry exists side by side with factory textile industry. That 
ma?y be so, but there is also the fact that the handloom industry of India 
is one of vital import a nc('. to a very large number of people, so much so, 
that it is said that no less than ten million people are dependent upon 
that industry; and any serious dislocation of such an industry would.be 
disastrous to this coiiutry. I think, so far as this Bill is concerned, the 
only way in which Governmont can come to the rescue of the handloom 
industry is to see tliat there is no unfair competition between that in- 
dustry and the power industry, that the handloom industry gets its yarn 
as cheap as possible and tiiat an excessive duty on yarn is bound to tell 
upon the 2)ro8pcrity of this industry. This also is a matter of very great 
importance which 1 do hope the Select Committee will take very care- 
fully into their consideration. 

Sir, there is another indigenous indiisti’y of winch India used once 
to bo very proud and that is the silk industry. We in Bengal thought 
a great deal of this industry at one time, but for some time it has been, 
languishing. Murshidabad silk used to be famous all over the world, 
and now it is in a very bad w’ay indeed. Some small spasmodic efforts 
have becjn made from time to time to help this industry, but nothing on 
any systematic or organised scale. It has been ])ointcd out in the TariS 
Board Report that it is eminently an industry for a; poor country and for 
a poor peoplef If that is so, I think India ought to be the real home, of 
this industry. Sir, the Tariff Board has suggested certain measures 
which Government ought to be in a position to take in order to safeguard 
the silk industry. I do not remember whether my Honourable friend. 
Sir Joseph Bhore, in his speech mentioned any particular measure which 
his Government would bi‘ prepared to take in order to help this industry. 
It might be a mere inadvertent omission, but it is a matter which I 
hope will engage the very serious attention of Government, and I do hope 
also that the Select Committee will insist upon measure p being taken in 
order to help this industry. Sir, we have heard a great deal about the 
disorganisation and chaos that ^^I’^'vails in China, but, from what is stated 
in the Report of the Tariff Board, they do not seem to be merely en- 
gaged in mutual warfare, but they are able to take care of their indus- 
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tries; and we know, as a matter of fact, that Chinese silk is competing 
in our home market. Sir, if it be possible for the Chinese Government, 
such as it is, to take stops to help her industries, surely it should be 
quite easy for this Government to take similar steps in India. 

Sir, I do not wisli to take any more time of the* House. The whole 
matter will bo before the. Select ('onnnitlce, and I do hope that the sug- 
gestions which have l>(.tin made by so many Members on this side of the 
House will be seriously considered in the Committee and that the Bill 
will come before us in an im})rovcd form. I should like, in the end, to 
allude, to the peroration of my llonouruble friend. Sir Joseph Bhore’s 
speech. He has appealed to us, not for the first time or even the second 
time, for eo-opera'lion and friendliness. Sir, T must say that 1 have 
always felt pained and humiliated in being always asked for friendliness 
and co-operation with Britain. Situated as we arc, the need for India 
is for more kindness and friendliness on the part of Britain, not friendli- 
ness and co-operation on our part. Friendliness and co-operation on our 
part, situated as we are, will he readily and generously forlhcoming if the 
first real gesture is made, not by us, but to us. (Applause.) 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Miiliammadan 
Rural:) Sir, I had no idciV of referring to the two Agreements on which 
such severe comments liavc been made in the course of the debate on this 
motion. The acrimonious manner it was dealt with by those Ilonoiu’- 
able Members who spoke in support of them and Ihc lieat that was im- 
ported into it, give me no alternative but to take up tlio other side of 
the question. If the Honourable, the Commerce Member had not made 
the categorical statement in reply to a specific question by the Ilononrable 
Sir Abdur Rahim that Government bad no hands in tlie Lancashirc- 
Bomliay Agreement or, for tliat matlei', they were not instrumental in 
bringing about the two Delegations or the decisions a’rriv(‘d at by them, 
I would liave thougljt that the whole scene was stage-nianag(*d by the 
Government . If you look at the date of lh(i Report of the TarilT Board, 
you will find that it was dated so long ago as tlie 10th November, 1932. 
Sir, you might remember that several Members on this side of the 
House asked Government, times without number, as to when they wore 
going to publish the Report. They said, they were marking time; the 
psychological time had not arrived. Anothta* peculiar ])roc(jdure that 1 
found with regard to tin's Report was tliat nc li(‘soliition of the Govern- 
ment was issued in connection with the publication of thjs R( ])ort. If 
I remember aright, the usual procedure is to issue a Resolution also along 
with the Reports of the Tariff Board, in which the decisions of the Gov- 
ernment and the reasons which actuate them arc generally given- Sir, 
the one distinguishing feature of this Bill is tliat the Tariff Board pro- 
poses discrimination against British goods. The position is this: here we 
have the British Government and tlie Secretary of State holding the key 
to the situation- The jiroposals contained in the Tariff Board’s Report 
are in conflict with the interests of Great Britain. Is it unlikely under 
the present circumstances that the Secretary of State has not brought 
his influence to bear upon the Government of India to delay the publi- 
cation of the Report pending the results of the negotiations of the Lan- 
cashire Delegation purposely sent out. The fact that, the proposals of 
their Agreement have been adopted in preference to the findings of the 
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Tariff Board, certainly lends colour to that view. The Tariff Board is 
a judicial body. That the proposals of a Trade Agi’eement between a 
body of which the most that can be said is that it represents only a 
section of that particular trade in this country and a stiction in England 
should be given preference to the proposals of a judicial body like the 
'fariff Board, even after knowing that they have roused a storm of con- 
troversy, is not a matter which we on this side can calmly consider. 

. My Honourable friend, Mr. James, glibly put the question to us that 
if the Opposition wanted to effect changes in the proposals of the Oov- 
ornment, why not do so in the Schet Committee. 1 put the question 
the otiier way about and ask: why should not Government adopt the 
proposals of the Tariff Board and leave it to Mr. Mody, and his friends 
like Mr. James who support him, to effect changes in Select Com- 
mittee? That would have been m«)re honest and more fair to the Tariff 
Board and to this House and to the country at largo. These things 
lead me to suspect that the Government are at tlu> bottom of the whole 
mischief. 1 do not want to criticise the speech of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, who seems over-enthusiastic al)f)ut it. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Mody said that, on account of the results of his exertions, the exports 
from India to England had perceptibly improved, and on that account 
claimed justification of the agreement he brought about. I would like 
to point out to the House that in the accounts of the Sc'a-borne Trade 
and Navigation of British India (page 220), dealing with exports of cot- 
ton, it is stated, that the exports of cotton during tlio last three years, 
1932 to 1984, increased, in ilic case of the. United Kingelom, from 587 
to 7,289 bales, in the case of (hunnaiiy from 1,852 to 4,222 bales, in the 
case of .France, from 072 to 3,100 bales, in the case of Spain, from 312 
to 992 bales, and in the case of Italy, from 1,087 to 5,020 bales. May 
I respectfully ask, were there any agreements with these countries also? 
Was it owing to any agreements with all these countries that their ex- 
ports have increa'sed during this period? No, Sir, there has been a 
genonil r(;vival of trade in the wliole woi’ld since tlie last two years and it 
is as the outcome of that revival that the exports from India have in- 
creased. (Hoar, hear.) if the supporters of the Lancashirc-Bombay 
Agreonienl can conn* forward with (igures showing the increase in ex- 
ports after that Agreement was entered into, increase that would not 
have happ( m^d olhei’VN ise, 1 would liave. paid some attention to that. An- 
other thing we must l)ear in mind is that comparisons should ho made 
only with the increase already brought about after the full effects of the 
Ottawa 7Vgr(‘emi lilt began to operate. I will collect statistics from the 
Library and place, them before the Select Uommiltee wlien the time 
comes; I do not propose to deal with them lure. 

[ remember, Mr. Mody said that political advantages will Ilow from 
this Indo-Lancasliire Agreement. Sir, I have lived in this 
6 p.m. for fifty years — I am little more than fifty years old now — 

and, as a student, T have read that llicrc was the Queen’s Proclamation 
after the Mutiny in 1857 (Tnterruplion) — T will not. yield — I learned it by 
heart then, but have forgotten now, — and that Proclamation v/as treated 
as the Magna Charta of this country. Since then, proclamations after 
proclamations have been made by crowned heads, the last of which was 
the Proclamation of our beloved Majesty, King George V, on the opening 
of this Legislative Assembly in the year 1921. What did His Majesty 
say then? That India will be given Swaraj or equal status with the 
dominions. What is our position now ? The British Government can 
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whittle down not only their pronouncements but also those of the crowned 
heads. When that can be done, is anybody in this 'House fool enough 
to attach any value to tliis kind of Agreement between a section of an 
industry hero and a section of the mercantile community in England? 
Businessmen arc businessmen everywlicre witliout any exception, includ- 
ing Englishmen. Tli(!y care only for profits and are ' entirely unreliable. 
My friend, Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, approved the policy of 
the Bombay millowncrs and condemned severely the Alimedabad mill- 
owners 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: I do not icmember to have 
given any such certificate to niy Honourable friend here. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: T distinctly remember his saying that the 
Alimedabad millowners, while keeping out of the negotiations, are not 
ashamed to take advantage of the posiiion that has been brought about. 
I have no sympathy with cither the Ahmedabad or the Bombay mill- 
ovvnei s ; my sympatliies are entirely witli the liandloom weavers and 
cotton spinners and tliL. agriciilt nrists of my Presidency. My sympathies 
do not extend outside this limited sphere. Each man in this House has 
his own interests and duty to S‘5r\c, and, if everybody looked after his 
own responsibility, the. well-being of tliis country is ensured. Mr. Mody 
also referred to the improvement in cotton. . . . (Inlerruption) — Sir, I am 
proud to claim J\lr. Mody as a friend; it requires enormous strength of 
character, courage of conviction and stoutness of heart to go ahead with 
negotiations for an agreement like this, knowing as he did all the time 
the opprobrium that it will bring on his head and jMr. Mody has to be 
congratulated on that, quite apart from othor considerations. 

I ‘will now invite tlic House to the report of the Joint Select Commit- 
tee — the mcinorandnin submitted by tlie Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. The first paragrapli of Ihe memorandum submiUed by the Man- 
chester Chamber of (Jornniorcc says this: 

“The evidence ^vllich U licrewith submitted to the Joint Select Committee was 
prepared some months ago.*' 

That means that the genesis of Ibis memorandum did not originate 
after the Agreement between the Lancashire Delegation and the Bom- 
bay millowners. In ihe last paragiapli of that memorandum, to which 
my reven d leader, Mr. "Neogy, referred and wanted Mr. Aludaliar to read 
this morning, it is stated thus: 

“In tlie special ca.«e of Indian cotton under tho arrangement entered into with 
Ottaw.n, steps liave ;ilrcady been taken to promote a larger consumption in Lancashire. 
The measures undi‘r contemplation and others which will be devised offer every 
prospect of a suitable outlet within the Empire for a much larger volume of 
trade ”. 

Then, Sir, there is also another thing to which I desire to draw the 
attention of this Houso, and that is the Resolution which was moved by 
Mr. Birt, the Agricultural Expert, at the Central Cotton Committee meet- 
ing, which was held at Karachi in February 1933. I need not weary the 
House by reading it. It is a published document and every one can 
read. I maintain. Sir, that the increase in export of cotton is entirely 
due to the implementing of the terms of the Ottawa/ Agreement and the 
exertions of the Government than to anything else. It is all bunkum to 
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pjiy thcit that is the result of the Agreement between my friend, Mr. 
Mody, and Lancashire. The Tariff Board categorically states their find- 
ings in paragraph 153 of their Eeport. I shall not weary the House by 
reading out that portion of the Report. It says that protection against 
England is absolutely necessary in order to safeguard the iiilerests pf 
the Indian textile industry. Sir, I ask the Government to say whether 
they were justified in going back upon the finding of the> Tariff Board and 
to propose a preference in favour of England? My Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaiiar, said this morning that there was a difference 
ia the cost of production in England and Japan. He asked, in case the 
cost of production of one pound of yarn, for instance, in Japan is Re. 0-5-0 
in England Re. 0-8-0, in India it is Rc. 0-10-0; whether it was proper to 
levy the same and a uniform duty on articles that cost Re. 0-5-0 and 
ho. 0-8-0 for iheir manufacture? It was a very pertin<»iit question, I agree; 
but, Sir, there are other compensating factors wliicJi we have to consi- 
der and which ought to wcigli with this House. As against India, Eng- 
land has got a benefit of half an anna* of export duty iii one pound of 
cotton. Then, we must also take into a-ceount the cost of machinery, 
and the import duty on machinery which w'nfe lately introduced in this 
country, and all these factors go io counterbalance whatever difference 
there is between the cost of producing yarn in Japan and in England. 

Now, Sir, I shall say only one word with regard to the Japanese Agree- 
lucnt. 1 HTn not (^ompedent to enter into the merits of that Agreement, 
but as a layman 1 liope that it will b(‘ for the benefit of this co\intry. 
That is all I can sa-v about i.be Indo- Japanese Agreement. My friend, 
Mr. B. Bds, raised the question of discrimiindion against certain Indian 
goods ineliiding Indian ])ig iron ])y Japan, and my friend, the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore, eatogorically deuied it. Sit.ec then, I have received a 
telegram, which, with your permission, 1 propose to road to the House- 
It is from the Indian Ohambor of Oonimcrcc, Bombay : 

“Roforenco Hhoro’s rc])ly that Japan does not disenrainatp against India. The 
following? telegram has been received from Hombay : ‘«Tapancse impoid duty against 
Indian rice and pig iron eertaiiily discriminatory. Indian rice pioliihited. Japanese 
rice nllowed Japan raised imi)()rt duty against pig iron; her impoi*t from India 
transr'oiidpfl a.ll imports. Illustration : as soon as Indian pig iron received bounty, 
America rabsed duty against Indian pig iron pleading bounty adversely 

affertod bulk of her dealings tbereforo wbero greater bulk was affected and thus 
there was di.senminatioii. Sarabhai, care Indian Chamber*.’* 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Mny I point out that, so far as pig 
iron is eoneernod, with which T was dealing nt the time, it is absolutely 
false to say that there is any discriminating duty imposed by Japan 
against Indian pig iron. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: What about other things? Sir, I do not know 
much about it. I am only reading a telegram I received. I have not got 
the resources the Commerce Member has, nor am I acquainted with 
those details. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangfr: The telegram does not say so either. I have 
6ot a similar telegram. 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar Representative): In the case of rice, it may be 
discriminatory, but not in the case of pig iron. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ran|[a Iyer: But, Sir, is it not a fact that Japan does not 
take our pij^ iron as she used to take at one time? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: So far as I understand this telegram, what it 
says is that as soon as i)ig iron began to be exported from India in large 
quantities, Japan put a prohibitive diitv so as to prevent it from going 
into tlie country. 'I’hey put the duty on all countries, and not merely on 
India; but the pig iron that tlicy did iiriport was only from India. That 
is, what T believe, the telegram says. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T do not know what the meaning 
of that telegram is, hut with reference to wliat my friend says, may J 
point out that be is perfeetly right in saying that the same duty was 
imposed against pig iron from India as against pig iron from every other 
country. At the present moment, the incidence of that duty is about 22 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan: Tt is already quarter past five, and I want to 
know, Sir, whether you will* allow me to continue my speech today ..... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ^banmukham Chetty) : If it suits 
the convenience of the House, in view of the expression of the view this 
morning that a great mnnv people want to speak, the Chair is prepared 
to sit until IMr. Thampan finishes- 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I shall take another half an hour more, Sir. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Mr. Thampan 
will continue now. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: With your permission, I shall proceed to say a 
few words about the proposals before the House. 

Sir, during the past four years that I have been in this House, I do 
not think a more important subject than the one under di:-f ussion was 
ever brought forward in this House. This matter deals with various in- 
terests, such as agriculture, caT)ital, labour, wages and a verv large 
number of connected things. India grows cotton on about 2.3 million acres 
of land, and as such it is second in the whole world. The output of 
cotton in this country is in the neighbourhood of five million bales, and 
there again India stands second in the whole world. India is peculiarly 
situated in this matter, in that she grows cotton, turns it into manufac- 
tured articles, and also sells those articles to a vast population in the 
country. T do not think any other eouniry in the whole world has got all 
these three natural advantages. T]ng];uid only manufactures cottrin goods, 
but does not grow one ounce of cotton, nor does it consume any appre- 
ciable quantitv of it. It is confined to manufacturing and sellmg to other 
countries. T think the condition of affairs in Japan is also more or 
less the same, hut T am not sure. At anv rate, Japan has not got all the 
three advantages combined. Tt does not grow any cotton. Tn India, we. 
consume intemnllv flO per cent of tlie cotton grown in this country, and, of 
the remaining 40. 20 per cent is taken bv Japan and the rest hv the 
other countries of the world including Oreat Britain. From that vou can 
understand Ihe quantitv taken by fhe Tmited Kingdom. We have entered 
into an Agreement with Japan entirely for the pur])ose of safeguarding the 
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i-vuurt o£ cotton to Japan. Tliatt is oni^ one-liitli o£ the output o£ our 
h)LU>u. India, as i said, consumes three-hitlis. Is it not proper then that 
iideijuatc steps should be taken to safeguard tlie tliree-iilbhs ol our output? 
jj; tiic industry goes to dogs, Mien agrieultuu; must also go to dogs. One 
IS so closely inter-dependeiit on the other- 

Xhen, with regard to tlie cotton industry itself, i lind from the iteport 

the Tarilf Board that as much as 80 crores oi rupees is invested on the 
spinning and weaving nulls of this country and it contributes a substantial 
riuiu ol lour crores ot rupees every year to the national income, and, judged 
i,y ilie results of the protection that we have given during the last three 
years, 1 make no hesitation to say that a case for extension of the protection 
lias been made out. Let alone the ineihciency and other things of the 
Ijoiubay mills. Last monih, when tJie Safeguarding Bill was considered in 
this Assembly, 1 protested against the inefticiency ol the Bombay millH 
and said that the country would not tolerate such things any longer and that 
unless the millowners oi Bombay satisfy certain conduions oi eliiciency and 
other things, there will be a large outcry in the country agahist the con- 
liiiuation of protection. Of course, it is only the littest that can survive, 
aud that is consolation enough in matters of this kind, bo far as the hand- 
luom industry is concerned, it is not an economic pioposiiion to depend 
oatirely upon that pious wish. The handlooin industry cannot compete with 
the improved macUinery, however much we may wisli it to liourish in the 
interests of the poor liandlooin weavers. It is only by bringing about a 
eu-relation, a kind of adjustment bciiweeii the lumdioom industry aud the 
weaving mills that the interests uL the liandiooin weavers may be safe- 
{>uarded. i want you to see what proportion of the eiotlis consumed in 
this country arc made by tiie liaiidloom weavers, ilie (quantity imported 
in a normal year is only 770 million yards oi elotii. The mills produce 
3,000 million yards and the liana looms about i,j0U miiiiou yards. 
'Jn the whole, the normal eonsuiiiption of this country is about b,2'<b miiiion 
yards of cloth. The country wants under normal conditions 2^ times the 
pruduction of the haiidlooms. it is a very complicated (question, and, 
iherefore, 1 believe the only solution is to co-ordmale both and arrive at a 
satisfactory arrangement between the two iiitcivsts. When 1 deal with 
Uui question of protection to the haiidloom weavers, 1 shall deal with that 
ill a more detailed manner. 

1 shall now' come to the yarn industry. Going through the Eeport of 
die Tariff Board, one comes to the irresistible conclusion that the case of 
the spinning mills has gone by default and in the list of witnesses that 
liave appeared before tlie Tariff Board, we do not hud a single one re- 
presenting a spinning mill. Of course, mills that have both spinning and 
weaving have made their representations. My friend, Mr. Mudaliar, said 
lliat the Tariff Board went to the salubrious climate of Ootacamund to 
write their Beport. 1 do not find any fault with my Mend, Dr. Mathai, 
die Chairman of the Tarilf Board. In South India, there are large weaving 
aiills which confine themselves solely to spinning and yet they did not 
take any evidence from them. Even if the spinning mills did not come 
forward, it was the duty of the Tarilf Board to have sent for them and 
got their evidence. Of course, 1 know that they have got the machinery 
bj summon these people to appear before them, but they could have been 
induced, if the Board wanted to give evidence. 1 maintain that the cotton 
spinning industry as such has been totally ignored and the calculations 
iuid findings of the Tariff Board in regard to yarns are wrong, to say the 
My friend, Mr. Bamaswaini Mudaliar, referred to certain items of 
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additional expense which the mills had to meet in connection with spin, 
ning. 1 do not propose to traverse that ground, but on two points, nanieh 
the complement oi labour lor & thousand spindles and the standard of ern- 
ciency of a spindle, there has been gross miscalculations. In the Itepun 
they say that the minimum standard of efficiency of a spindle is 3*85 ounco. 
I’hough i am not connected with any spinning mill at present, 1 knowj 
as a matter of fact, the average production of yarn of a spindle is only 2-85* 
'J'hat is so in Coimbatore, in Madura, in Tinnevelly and in Malabar. 1 huvu 
maac inquiries of all these people, and 1 can authoritatively state that 
the output of yarn in a spindle is in the neighbourJiood of 2*85 and not 
3-85 as you find in the Tariff Board lleport. 

Then, 8ir, with rtigard to the complement of labour per thousand 
spindles, the Tariff Board fias stated that it is only 15 labourers. As a 
matter of fact, it is 30. ^lothiug less than 30 labourers will do for u 
thousand spindles. I do not laiow iiow the Tariff Board have arrived at 
this figure. Tiien, again, there is auotlier thing in which they are equally 
w'rong and i cannot understand how they failed in arriving at the right 
figure. The duty-free price wlijtih they have put down for the year 1931-31i 
is absolutely wrong. They say that the duty-free price for one pound ol 
yarn was 130 pies for CJnna and Japan. You know the Chinese War in 
i\Iaiichuria and the price of cotton, which was very high at that time, were 
the ruling factors operating towards a higher cost. They have taken into 
calculation the niontli of July, 1932, wJien 40*8 were selling at 11 annas 
which is equivalent to a duty-fiee iiriee of 114 pies, in September, it was 
108 pies duty-free price. In the same month, the United Kingdom 40*8 
were sold at one {juina Jess than the Japanese. That is a point which 
Mr. Mody and Mr. liamuswami Mudaliar ought to remember. What has 
been the effect of this keen competition? A thorough deterioration. 

Ill this connection, 1 would invite the attention of the House to the 
figures of exports and imports of yiUii during the last few years. In tlic 
year 1929, the export was 29 million pounds. In the year 1933, it was only 
J7 million, while the imports were steadily increasing. In the year 1931-32, 
they were 31() million pounds of yarn. Last year, that is, in 1932-33, 
they were 45*1 million ])ounds of yarn. So we have had a steady decrease 
in the exports, luid a steady increase in the imports. Sir, the Tariff Board 
has gone wrong again in arriving at the fair rate of duties proposed. The 
cost of one iiouud of cotton, including a wastage of ten per cent, is at 
present 7’55 annas. The cost of manufacture is 5*65 annas, — ^so both these 
together come to 13*25. The price of one pound of 40 s in Madras this 
mouth is 10*5 amias which is equal to a duty-free price of 8*65 annas. 
Therefore, the difference is 4*6 annas, and that is the duty which should, 
strictly speaking, he levied. But, Sir, considering the abnormal conditions 
that we are passing through and the fact that internal competition among 
these mills will bring down the prices to the normal level, one can easily 
put forward a claim to a three annas a pound duty on yarns. 

Sir, last January, during the debates on the Safeguarding Bill, when 
1 referred to the dividends of some of the Companies which were engaged 
iu the spiiiiiing business, my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, read ont extracts 
from the Capital and said that the Madura Company and other concerns 
in South India were paying very good dividends. Sir, I have pursued my 
inquiries further into the matter, and I can state the present position, 
from a more recent issue of the Capital, I have extracted the following 
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intormatioii. Kaleeswarars of Coimbatore, Buckingham and Carnatic of 
Mnciras, Madura Mills at Madura, Tiiticorin and Ambasamudram and the 
Malabar Mills may be said, from the dividend paying point of view, to be 
tli(‘ most successful in our Presidency. In recent years, their dividends 
jiiivo been as follows : 


— 


1 1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Kaloeawarar 

• 

2r> 

15 

30 

.30 

Buckingham and Carnatic 


lo 

10 

10 

10 

Madura .... 


. : 24 

10 

10 

10 

Malabar • • , , , 

• 

•1 

Nil 

5 

1 ^ 


Tile 1933 figures are not available, but in all probability will show very 
substantial reductions. 


Now, I would like the House to pay particular attention to wliat those 
(lividcMids really mean. Taking Reserves and ('apital together, the real 
ivtiirn to the shareholders is as follows: 


— 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Kaleeswarar . • • • 

. 

* 

2-8 

4*8 

4*8 

Buckingham and Carnatic 


1 26 

1 

2-6 

2-6 

2-6 

Madura 

. 

I 

1 .-7 

i 1*7 

1 *7 

Malabar ..... 


3 2 1 

i Nil 

1-6 

1*9 


I 


Not one has paid even five per cent, and the return has been in the 
majority of cases under three per cent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What is the use of Reserves if they are not to bo 
alilised for paying dividends? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: That is quitt* a differcMil (jnestion. Tlie Tariff 
Board speaks of a return of eight per cent on the capital invested in the 
business. Surely that is sufficient proof that the Southern Mills, 
ach^antageously placed though they are in close ])roxiinity to good quality 
(‘otion, are not making reasonable ]m>fits on tlu' juesent scale of duties, and 
Ibat, if Government insist on carrying out the present proposals, mills 
Workers, ryots and handloom weavers will suffer severely, as can now h' 
Wage-cuts have been put into operation and the standard of life of 
the whole Presidency is going dov/n. 

Sir, my Honrairable friend, Mr. JVfodVi referred to the reduction of hours 
^■ontenq)latfid in flie Faetones Bill. When that is also adopted by this 
House and an eight hour or nine hour working day becomes the law of the 
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land, then, I am afraid, the costs will rise much more, and in framing 
legislation for yarns, it will be the duty of the House to take that aspect 
also into consideration. Sir, what I have said will indeed more than 
convince the House that the data supplied by the Tariff Board and the 
conclusions they have airived at on those bases are wrong, and, therefore, 
it is up to the Select Committee and the House to reconsider the whole 
question in the light of these facts and arrive at a figure that will be not 
only acceptable to the intei'csts concerned, but ^vill also be fair to the 
consumer. 

Sir, T will no^\- deal with the handloom industry. T find in the 
report 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanrjinkham Ohettv) ; Tf the Hon- 
ourable Member wants to speak for another half an hour from now, ilic 
Chair will have to adjourn the Hou’^e. Ho has got ten minutes mon* 
according to the time he gave the Chair half an hour ago. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan; If the House is not ])lea‘5ed to hear me .... 

Mr. President n^ho TTomnirahle Sir Shannmkham Chetty) : The Choir 
did not interfere witli the Honourable Member. The Honourable Member 
told the Chair at quarter past five that he would speak for half an hour 

more, which means that he has to eonelude at 5-45. 

» 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: T will try to conclude t)i\ speech within that time. 
There arc 2^ million handlooms in this countiy. and there arc about ten 
million people wbo depend upon that industry for their sustenance. So 
far as the handloom weavers are concerned, I do not think half of them 
are in a position to find the wherewithal to purchase the yam and to have 
sufficient resources to maintain ihem during the time they have to go 
through the process of manufacture and then to keep the mamifaotnred 
articles in stock until thev are disposed of. That requires a certain amount 
of capital. So far as Malabar is concerned, the cottage weavers are nil 
indebted and they have not got the resources to find the required monev, 
with the result that a situation has arisen by which a large body of iniddlo 
men have come into the scone. In Tnliparambn, Calient, Lakkidi and 
other places in Malabar, of which T know, it is the middleman who pur- 
chases the yarn. Ho gives them eight or ten pounds of yarn and Insists 
on some specified quantity being returned to him in the shape of souir 
woven articles. Ho gives ten days* time to manufacturo these articles 
The only advantage in this system is that the weaver has not got to fiiifl 
Ihe money for purchasing the varn, nor has he got to find a purchaser or 
to hawk about the articles. The whole cream is taken away by tlie 
middleman or the maJiajan, with the result that the weavers get a bare 
pittance for their labours and are thrown out of their employment and 
seek new avocations. Tn my own estate, T have got half a dozen families 
of weavers. They are giv'^en lands to cultivate' during the season time and 
afterwards they go hack to the looms. Their main avocation is weaving, 
and they take to (*nltjvatio»i only as a kind of subsidiary eni])loymeiil 
The^ other day T was surfirised to find some of these people engaged in 
sawing timber. They. told mo that they were earning only six annas a day 
by employing themselves in weaving, hut. when thev emnlov themselvo'^ 
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in sawing timber, they earn os much as one rupee a day. So, weaving 
is not paying, and it Ts not worth while for any man to take to it. It is 
our duty to find out the cause for this unsatisfactory state of things and 
to remedy it. If this Bill attempts to do it, one must be under obligation 
to Government. Sir, my own considered opinion is that the salvation of 
the handlooni weaver lies in the organisation of the co-operative societies 
wliicli should help them with yarn or money to purchase it and take back 
and dispose of their finished goods. Until that is done, the Indian hand- 
loom weaver, poor as he is, will not be able to meet the competition. 
Whether we raise the protective duty on yarn or wliether we lower it does 
not (foiiccni liini at all. The findings of the Tariff Board, so far as I have 
been able to understand them, are entirely in the wrong in that respect. 
They say that the duty on yarn has entirely handicapped the handlooin 
Nveavers. f repeat, the weavers are not concerned with the duty at all. 
Whafc price tlioy have to pay for the yarn does not (jonc.'ern them at all for 
the simple reason that they themselves do not purchase it, but other people 
[»ui*( base it for them. They only get their wages for the work they turn 
out. 

Sir, I want to put one aspect of the question hofom the House. It is 
said Jind rightly said that the mills compete with tlie handlooms. I want 
to ask this question. Supposing you make it impossible on account of the 
foreign com|)otition for tlio spinning to continue as such. They will have 
eitlier to close or engage themselves otherwise. Wliat would be the 
po.^ition if the spinning mills take to weaving? I understand that in 
(’oimbatorc one particular mill has installed or is going to instal as many 
us 150 weaving looms, because they are not in a position to dispose of their 
varn. If all these spinning mills take to weaving, to what despicable 
condition the handloom weaver would be reduced ? Tiiis is an aspect which 
tlie House will have serious! v to consider. There is another aspect also to 
he considered. Sup])Osing the foreign yarn were to sell cheaper in this 
country than the indigenous yarn and all the spinning mills were driven 
to give up spinning and take to weaving, may I ask, what the position of 
the weavers will be? You know, Sir, something of this industry. 
position, I dare smv, will be hopeless. Tlie whole liaiidloom industry will 
lie driven out. The ancient cottage induslrv of this land will he strangled. 
Therefore, millions of people, who depend on it, will have to starve. T 
maintain that it is in iho interests of the handlooni weaver that tlie yarn 
industry should be protected. It is only when the yarn manufacturers 
can supply adequate quantity for the handloom industry that it will 
thrive. One is ancillary to and interdependent on the other. 1 find 
from the Keport that 85*2 per cent of the yarn tho\ use is mill yarn and 
use only 8*2 per cent foreign yam for the handlooms 6*6 per cent being 
iumd spun. A liettcr case cannot be made out for the protection of the 
yarn industry in the interests of the handloom weavers viewed from this 
angle of vision. 

Sir, before I conedude, T will refer to one more aspect of the qufistion. 
The Tariff Board lias stated in paragraph’ 171 that the imposition of a 
specific duly on piecegoods has been of immense help to the handloom 
weaver. Tlien, Sir, there only remains the question of the duty on the 
yarn. They say in paragraph 176 that the bulk of the handloom industry 
consists cloth inade of 20's and below which it is not uneconomical. In 
higlu.ir counts, there is no competition at all — para. 170 — and, in the case 
of medium counts^ it is only a small proportion of the handloom weavers* 
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work and they can withstand the couipetitioii. In other words, in the 
superior counts, there is no competition and in the smaller counts oelow 20, 
tlie competition is on level terms. So, it is only between the counts of 20 
and 50 that there is competition between the hondlooni weavers and the 
mills and, according to the Report of the Tariff lioard, the weaver is able 
to meet it if his work is organised — vide para. 169. Therefore, the output 
of the handloom industry in those counts is infinitely small. Then, how 
does it lie in the mouth of the Tariff Hoard to say that this duty on yarn 
handicaps the weavers. That is a point which 1 wish the House to con- 
.5;ider. As I already said, Sir, the remedy to ameliorate their lot lies not in 
doing away with the duty above counts 50 and reducing tliat on others, 
but in other directions. 

I have a good deal more to say on this point; but 1 do not wish to 
weai’v the House at this late hour with, mv (*on(M*et(^ suggestions on these 
lines. I would invite the attention of ll.c Select Committee to these points 
and put forward my concrete pro])osals before them, and if I fail in rny 
attempt to make the Select Committ(*e adopt the proposals tliat I mggest, 
then I shall have to put forward those proposals before the House at the 
next reading of the Bill. Sir, T have done and -un grateful to the House 
for its indulgence. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the ('lock on Fridav, the 
ICth March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Foreign Mail Work and Reduction in Expenditure. 

484. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to the articles appearing 
in the issues of The Indian Post for the months of Septem- 
ber — October, 1933, and November, 1933, under the captions 
“Foreign Mail Work and Reduction in Expenditure'^ and 
“Foreign Mail Work — ^Another Big Saving”, respectively, in 
connection with the probable huge savings that will be effecjted 
without loss of any efficiency if the scheme is tried; 

whether it is a fact that the Superintendent, Foreign Post, has 
opposed the scheme; and 

(c) whether in consideration of huge expected savings. Government 
propose to bring the scheme into effect .at least, as an 
experimental measure for six months, with the help of super- 
vising officers like the Sorting Inspectors not directly under 
the control* or influence of the Superintendent, Foreign Post? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government bave seen the 
articles. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. The suggestions contained in both the .articles referred to in 
part (a) were carefully examined by the Postmaster General, Bombay, and 
were rejected as impracticable. There has not been any change in the 
circumstances since then which would justify the adoption of the schemes 
in question, even as an experiment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if there has been any reduction 
in the expenses of the foreign mail work*? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should have to ask for notice of 
that question. 

Lower Gazetted Service Appointments sanctioned for the 
Engineering Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

486. •Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: (o) Will Government please 
state the number of lower gazetted service appointments sanctioned for 
the Engineering Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

( 2321 ) A 
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(b) Will Government please state how many of these appointments are 
today held; 

(i) permanently by selected subordinates, 

(ii) in an officiating capacity by selected subordinates, and 

(iii) by temporary engineers and other superior service officers de- 

clared surplus to requirements during the recent retrench- 
ment period ? 

KEr. P. R. Sau: (a) Sixteen. 

(b) (i) One. 

(ii) and (iii). I have called for information and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T know if the number of lower gazetted 
service appointments were created for new entrants or for those that were 
already in existence also in the Department? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The lower gazetted service was created to be filled 
mainly by promotion from selected subordinates. 

Lowbb Gazetted Service on Railways. 

4F6. *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
place on the table the. original order issued by the Railway Board inaugu- 
rating the lower gazetted service in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Central Advisory Council for Railways appointed by this House? 

(b) Will Government please state the partieular rule under which tem- 
porary engineers and surplus officers were absorbed into the lower gazet- 
ted service? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I am placing in the Library of the House a copy 
of a memorandum, sent to Agents of State-managed Railways in July, 
1930, on the reorganization of cadres, which explains fully the details of 
the scheme. 

(b) It was stated in the memorandum placed before the Central Advi- 
sory Council for Railways on the creation of the new lower gazetted 
service that this would include not only the posts in the Provincial 
Engineering and Local Traffic Services, which w’ere abolished, but also 
certain other working posts of minor importance which were previously 
included in the superior service. It was made clear that the change 
would be introduced in such a manner that the status and prospects of 
existing officers are not impaired. Consequently, it was only in so far as 
vacancies occurred in the superior services that the posts could be relegated 
to the lower gazetted service and filled by promotion of selected sub- 
ordinates. 

As regards temporary engineers, the position is that a large number 
were discharged. It was considered desirable to retain a few on account 
of their qualifications and experience. Some twenty officers were specially 
selected by a committee of senior Engineers of the different State-managed 
Railways and two Members of the Railway Board and railway administra- 
tions were authorized to employ temporary Engineers in this list against 
vacancies in the lower gazetted service. At present there are ten such 
on all the State-managed Railways. 
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Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Are Government aware that the 
Central Kailway Advisory Council gave its approval to the introduction of 
tho lower gazetted service only because Government led them to believe 
that it was reserved mainly for subordinates? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: It was made clear to the Central Advisory Council that 
the lower gazetted service would include posts in the Provincial Engineer- 
ing and Local Traffic Services which were abolished and in due course 
also certain other posts which were then included within the superior 
service, but which it was intended ultimately to relegate to the lower 
gazetted service. My Honourable friend is quite right in the idea that, 
when these posts were filled, they would be filled mainly by promotion of 
subordinates. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Are Government aware that the 
w^ords in the pamphlet which the Honourable Member has placed on the 
table and which very few will ever read, ‘‘in such a manner that the 
status and prospects of existing officers are not impaired” have been inter- 
preted by the members of the Central Advisory Council as referring to 
th(^ existing officers of the Ijocal Traffic Service and Provincial Engineer- 
ing Service which were being replaced by the lower gazetted service? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I cannot obviously say hew the words were interpreted 
by members of the Central Advisory Council. 

Iileut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that, according to the 
Railway Board's memorandum on the subject, the lower gazetted service 
will consist of “working posts of minor importance which are not included 
in tho superior services”? I emphasise the words ‘‘superior services” for 
tho rTonourablc Member's information as a direct and distinct contradic- 
tion to what he has just stated. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not see how it contradicts what I have stated. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: These ‘‘other posts” do not include 
the superior service and you have despite this insinuated Class I superior 
service into the lower gazetted service. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The position was, as I have already explained more 
than once here, that it was intended that a certain number of posts which 
were in the superior service would ultimately be transferred to the lower 
gazetted service. There was no question at the time of discharging officers 
who were already in the superior service and replacing them by promoted 
subordinates. 

Illness of Mr. Obeidullah IChan of Peshawar. 

487. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has any correspondence passed 
between the Government of India and the Government of the North-West 
Frontier Province in connection with the illness of Mr, Obeidullah Khan of 
Peshawar, a political prisoner now confined in the new Central Jail, 
Multan ? 

(h) In view of his serious illness, do Government propose to take up 
^th the Government of the North-West Frontier Province the question of 
his early release ? If not, why not ? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Oovernment of the North 
West Frontier Province reported to the Government of India the facts 
which were subsequently published in a communique. 

(5) No. The prisoner is undergoing imprisonment in default of giving 
security under section 40 of the Frontier Crimes Eegulation and the Gov- 
ernment of India are not prepared to interfere in the matter of his release, 
which is the concern of the North-West Frontier Province Government. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Mr. Obeidullah Khan is 
suffering from tuberculosis? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I understand that that is so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that he got this disease at 
Multan Jail ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no information as to where or 
when it developed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Am I to understand that even if the prisoner’s 
condition is very serious and the Government of the Province does not take 
any steps in it, the Government of India will not interfere? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Certainly, Sir. I have no particular 
information as to the present state of health of this prisoner, but it is not 
the business, in my judgment, of the Government of India to interfere 
in every case in which a prisoner indulges in a hunger strike throughout 
India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that his case has 
become peculiar on account of the fact that he has been sent to jail by the 
North-West Frontier Province Government and that the responsibility for 
his health is now on the Punjab Government, and so his case is a fit one 
for interference by the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think there is any serious 
complication in the matter. The responsibility for his release or non- 
release rests plainly with the North-West Frontier Province Government. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: lias the Honourable Member inquired as 
to the reason for his hunger strike? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have only the information whicn 
has already been given at full length in the North-West Frontier Province 
communique. They say: 

“It was shortly afterwards reported that he had resorted once more, actually for 
tlie fifth occasion, to hunger .strike, apparently as a protest against his retransfer to 
Multan.'* 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that he first contracted this 
disease at Multan and then he was transferred, but brought back again 
to Multan, the climate of which city does not suit him? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 can only repeat for the information 
of the House the information already given in the North-West Fiontier 
province communique. They say: 

‘'At the end of January this year, it was decided, in consultation with the Punjab 
(lovemment, to send him back to Multan as a tuberculosis patient, on the ground 
thiit there exists a special tubercular ward in the new Central Jail at that place.’’ 

So that the transfer was made directly in what the Government consi- 
dered to be the interests of the health of the prisoner. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury; Who will be responsible for the death 
of this prisoner? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If a man indulges in a hunger strike 
and dies, the responsibility is plainly on him. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know the nature of the reply which 
was sent by the Government uf India when the North-West Frontier 
Province Government reported to them the condition of this prisoner ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No reply was sent, because no reply 
was required. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the mother of 
Obcidiillah Khan sent telegrams to me and m.any Members of the Legis- 
lative ^Assembly in wdiicli his condition was reported to be very serious? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am quite well aw^are that pressure 
of various sorts has been brought to hear on a number of Members of 
this House in connection with this particular case. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know how a telegram of sympathy is 
regarded by the Honourable Member as pressure being brought to bear upon 
the Members? It was only an appeal for justice, sympathy and humanity. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Honourable Member assumes 
that certain action ought to be taken: there, I am afraid, I must differ 
from him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that on previous similar occa- 
sions the Government of India have intervened? T)o they ever intervene 
in such matters? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no recollection, except in a 
pase which the Government of India regard as peculiarly their own, namely, 
the case of Mr. Gandhi. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: If a prisoner goes on hunger strike on account 
of certain violation of any jail rules, I can understand, but in this parti- 
cular case the climate of Multan does not suit him: is it essential that 
he should be brought or kept in a place where the climate does not suit 
him? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already informed the House 
that he was sent to Multan in accordance with what the Government 
considered to be the interests of his health. 
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Mr. M. M[aswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to inquire from the 
Punjab Government whether this man got tuberculosis at Multan first? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No; I do not propose to make any 
further inquiries at all from the Government of the Punjab or from the 
Government of the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If Government propose to get rid of this man 
for ever, why do they not give liim some poison ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 do not think that is a reasonable 
way of looking «*it a hunger striko. If a prisoner chooses to try and force his 
will oil the Government by means of a hunger strike and the results are 
unfortunately fatal, it cannot be said that Government have taken steps 
to get rid of the man: it is entirely a voluntary action cn his part. 

Efficiency of Railway Servants. 

488. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government please state how the 
least efficiency of the Railway servants employed on the State-managed 
Railways is judged? Is it judged by the last one or two years adverse 
report of the employee? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The Court of Enquiry took the term ‘least efficient” 
to mean “not as efficient as others doing similar work” or “below the 
average”. 1 cannot improve on that definition. No rules were laid down 
by the Railway Board to determine how this was to be judged. Since 
this test has been given up in subsequent retrenchments, the question of 
defining it does not now arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable; Member 
how the Agents find out the “least efficient”? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They must judge the man’s work in comparison with 
tliat of otliers doing similar work. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May T know if the Honourable Member himself 
does not know liow they do it actually? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As a matter of fact, this happened two years ago, and 
there is no question of tludr doing it now. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May T know if a man, who has betiU reported as 
being inefficient, is given any chance to ])ut up his defence against that 
charge ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Is my Honourable friend now talking of people who 
were discharged as inefficient or as least efficient? 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am dealing with those who were discharged as 
inefficient. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe that certain special cases were considered by 
the Court of Enquiry and they made certain specific recommendations. 
But I have no detailed information at present about the procedure adopted. 
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Sardar Sant Singh: My question is if any charge is framed against the 
man discharged, is he given any chance to defend himself? 

Hr. P. R. Ran: As a matter of fact, I have no information as regards 
the procedure at present, but if my Honourable friend puts a question on 
the paper, I shall endeavour to obtain it for him. 

Vacant Posts of Copyholders in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

489. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that several posts of copy- 
holders are vacant in the Government of India Press, New Delhi? If so, 
do Government propose to take steps for the representation of Sikhs in 
1 iie Beading Branch ? If not, why not ? 

(b) Is it a fact that posts of copyholders are being filled by bringing 
Bengali candidates from Calcutta? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the remaining vacancies are proposed to be 
iillcd by Bengalis available locally? If so, what steps do Government 
propose to take to prevent the preponderance of Bengalis in the Govern- 
ment of India Press, New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Four posts are vacant. As 
regards the latter parts of the question the attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 24th February, 1934, 
to parji (c) of his starred question No. 249. 

(b) Throe Bengali copyholders whose services were terminated in the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta, have been re-employed. 

(c) No. The second part does not arise. 

Readers and Revisers appointed in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

490. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many vacancies of proof readers and 
r(.‘visers were filled in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since 
the 1st December, 1933 ? 

(b) How many applications were received in the ollice for these 
vacancies ? 

(c) Was any deparimental examination held to fill these })Osts? If so, 
were the* applicants permitted to join the departmental examination? If 
not, why not? 

(d) Is it a fact that only copyholders already working in the Press 
Were allowed to appear at the examination ? Is it a fact that applicants for 
the posts possessed much higher university qualifications than those copy- 
holders, some of them being graduates? If so, what were the reasons for 
not permitting them to sit in the departmental examination? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Press would have saved some money by appoint- 
ing these new applicants, because they would have been given new scales 
of pay? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Ten of proof-readers and one of 
reviser. 
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(b), (c) and (d). A qualifying examination was held in December, 1933, 
to test the proficiency of copyholders and revisers to work as junior readers. 
A large number of applications was received for the posts from outsiders 
many of whom possessed university qualifications. A departmental 
examination is intended to test the proficiency of men already working 
in a department and outsiders are not allowed to sit in such examinations. 

(e) Possibly. 

Readers and Revisers appointed in the Government op India Press, 

New Delhi. 

491. ^Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total strength of the Govern- 
ment of India Press, New Delhi? How many of them are Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, and Europeans, and to what province do they 
belong ? 

(b) Is it a fact that since December, 1933, all new appointments of 
proof readers and revisers have gone to Christians and Bengalis? If so, 
why, and is it a fact that the Manager of the Press is a Christian and the 
Assistant Manager a Bengali? What are the university qualifications of 
those Christians and Bengalis who were appointed as readers and revisers 
from amongst the copyholders of the office? 

(c) How many applicants for these posts belonged to the Sikh commu- 
nity? What were their university qualifications and were their applica- 
tions considered? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The strength of the Press on the 
31st December, 1933, was 407 made up as follows: 

Hindus 185, Muslims 184, Sikhs 8, Christians 27 and Anglo-Indians 3. 

Kecruitment is not made on a provincial basis and I am not in possession 
of the information asked for in the last part of the question. 

(b) Yes. The appointments were filled by departmental promotion. 
The Manager is a Christian and the Assistant Manager a Bengalee. As 
regards the last part six copyholders were promoted as revisers and readers. 
Two of them are matriculates and the remaining four have not passed any 
university examination. 

(c) I understand that a large number of applications was received, but 
Government have no particulars of the communities or qualifications of 
the candidates. 

Discharge for Inefficiency in the Indian Army Service Corps. 

492. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if a permanent hand in the Indian Army Service Corps (M. T. Branch) 
can be discharged for inefficiency? If so, under what rule of the Army 
Act of India? 

(6) Is it obligatory on the part of the authority ordering discharge to 
frame a charge and give an opportunity to the person charged to meet 
the charge before any order of discharge is made? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Officer-in-Charge, Indian Army Service Corps 
Records, issued an order No. 73 of 1922 by which he made it clear to fidl 
officers commanding that inefficiency in itself was not an offence and no 
oharge be framed on that groimd alone? ; 
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(d) Is it a fact that one Mohan Lai, No. 119221, permanent lower 
division clerk, was discharged on the 5th November, 1932, on the ground of 
inefficiency? If so, was any charge framed against him and was he given 
any opportunity to meet that charge? If not, why not? 

(e) Was the said Mohan Lai brought under retrenchment (for which 
he was recommended by the Officer Commanding once before his dis- 
charge)? If so, were the retrenchment benefits given to him? Has he 
been given any pension? If not, why not? 

(/) Is it a fact that one Earn Singh Anand, a clerk in the Vehicle 
Keception Depot Gliaklala (Eawalpindi), was discharged under similar 
circumstances and was given retrenchment benefits? If so, what is the 
reason for this distinction? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) By “permanent hand*’ the Honourable 
Member presumably means an enrolled clerk of the Indian Army Service 
Corps, (Mechanical Transport). If so, the reply to his question is in the 
affirmative. The discharge is carried out under item (xx) of the Table 
appended to Rule 13, Indian Army Act, 1911. 

(b) No. 

(c) The order in question states “It should be noted that inefficiency in 
itself should not be framed as a charge, but rather its effects aiid results’*. 
The object of the order is clearly to ensure that charges are made as con- 
crete a-s possible. 

(d) Mohan Lai was discharged under the. rule quoted because he was 
inefficient and also beca\ise he bore an indifferent character. As ho was 
an enrolled clerk, it was not necessary to frame a formal charge against 
him. I can however assure the Honourable Member that he has been 
given every possible opportunity of representing his case and that it has 
already been carefully and repeatedly examined. 

(c) Mohan Lai was discharged because his record of service was not 
good, and the circumstances were not such as to warrant the grant of the 
retrenchment concessions. He had not earned a pension. 

(/) The circumstances were not similar. Ex-clerk Ram Singh Anand’s 
record of service was more satisfactory than that of Mohan Lai and he was, 
therefore, given the retrenchment concessions. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: With reference to part (b) of the question, is it the 
policy of the Government to condemn a man unheard without giving him 
an opportunity to explain his conduct? 

Mr. O. R. P. Tottenham: It is not the policy of Government to condemn 
a man unheard. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: But the reply to the question implies that: it is 
not obligatory on the part of the authorities ordering the discharge to 
frame a charge and give him an opportunity to meet the charge before an 
order of discharge is made. 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: That is a question' of procedure. Those who 
are subject to the discipline of the Army Act are subject to a different 
procedure from those who are employed under the Civil Government. 
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The mere fact that a formal charge is not framed against a man does not 
mean that he is given no opportunity to make his defence. 


Satdar Sant Singh: May I know what the Honourable Member means 
by the words “indifferent character*'? 


Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: Well, Sir, I meant that he was not of very 
good character. 


Sardar Sant Singh: Does the Honourable Member mean to refer to his 
moral character or his official character as a clerk ? 


Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No, Sir, I believe that, in addition to his 
inefficiency, he was also guilty of insubordination and things of that kind. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if the Honourable Member is aware 
that the same Officer, who reported against this man, officially wrote to him 
on the 18th of May in the same year, that his work was quite good? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: No Sir, T was not aware of that fact. I am 
very surprised to hear it. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Then, Sir, may I pass on tliis note in the hand- 
writing of that Officer himself for the information of the Honourable 
Member ? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir. 

Sardar Sant Singh: If the Honourable Member finds after reading 
through this chit that the man bears a good character, will he be pleased 
to look into the matter once more? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir, I will certainly do so. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I at the same time ask the Honourable Member 
to reconsider the ca'se and look into the matter further if he finds that the 
siiiuo OlVieer gave in writing “My mistake, very sorry, tell Mohanlal’*? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: 1 am quite prepared to examine the case 
further. I would only suggest that if the Honourable Member wishes the 
case to be looked into, he would be better advised to come and see me 
in my room rather than carry on » cross-examination on the floor of the 
House. 


Rumoured Supersession of the Ajmer Munioipality. 

493. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a note headed “Ajmer Municipality to be Superseded'* 
published in the National Call, dated the 10th February, 1934? 
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(6} If BO, will Government please state; 

(i) whether it is a fact that the Ajmer Municipality is going to be 
superseded, and 

(ii) whether it is a fact that the gentleman mentioned in the note 
is to be appointed to take charge of the Municipal Adminis- 
tration of Ajmer? 

(r) If the reply to part (h) (ii) abeve be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state: 

(i) the age of the gentleman, and 

(ii) the salary which is proposed to be offered to him? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(b) , (i) and (ii). Government cannot commit themselves to any line 
of action before they receive the report of the Enquiry Committee. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know, Sir, if the Committee which was 
appointed has completed its labours? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: No. 

Provision of Chairs in the Office of the Protector of Pilgrims, 

Bombay. 

« 

494. ’“Mr. M. Maswood Ahmid: (a) Is it a fact that no chairs or 
benches have been provided in tbc office of the Protector of Pilgrims, 
P>ombay, for those who go there in connection with any business and that 
those people are made to stand fer hours together? 

(6) If so, do Government propo.so to consider the desirability of pro- 
viding chairs to sit in that office? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, with your permission, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 404, 405 and 400 together. 

Enquiries have been made and a reply will be furnished as soon as 
possible. 

Late Opening of the Door of the Pilgrim-Ship “ Jbhangir 

f495. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Ihc door of the 
Pilgrim-shio **Jehangir” was opened half an hour late after the notified 
time at Bombay on the 19th February, 1084? 

Alleged Beating op Haj Pilgrims by a European at Bombay. 

'|'496.*Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware, and if not 
will they enquire and state, that in Bombay on the 19th February, 1934, at 
about 2-50 p.m., when the door of the pilgrim-Ship “Jehangir” was opened 
for the purpose of loading the luggage of the pilgrims, a certain European 
beat and injured several pilgrims with a cane? If so, do they propose to 
consider the desirability of inst’tuting an enquiry into the allegation and 
lay the result of it on the table of this House? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 494. 
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Freight on Wheat and Biob between Lyallfub and Oalohtta. 

497. *Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Will Government please state: 

(i) the distance from lAy'dlpur to Calcutta, 

(ii) the freight on wheat per maund from Lyallpur to Calcutta, 

and 

(hi) the freight on rice per mmmd from Calcutta to Lyallpur? 

Mr. F. R. Bau: (i) 1,266 miles. 

(ii) Rs. 1-0-4. 

(hi) Rs. 1-3-4. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member please repeat 
the answer? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: (!) 1,266 miles. 

(ii) Rs. 1-0-4. 

(hi) Rs. 1-3-4. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know, Sir, why there is so much differ- 
ence in the rate of freight? 

Mr. F. R. Bau: The rate of wheat from Lyallpur to Calcutta was pre- 
viously the same as the rate for rice from Calcutta to Lyallpur, but it was 
reduced by Re. 0-3-0 from the 1st May, 1933, to encourage the movement 
of wheat to Calc\itta by rail instead of by the rail-cutw-sea route via 
Karachi. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to reduce the freight 
on rice from Calcutta to Lyallpur as well to encourage the movement of 
rice from Calcutta to the western part of the country ? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: I am not sure, Sir, that rice is particularly popular 
among the people of Lyallpur. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to make a reduction 
in the freight of rice as an experimental measure ? 

Sardar Sant Singh; May I inform the Honourable Member that Lyallpur 
people are not rice eating people ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that rice is very necessary 
for the intellectual development of the people, will Government consider 
the question of the reduction of freight on rice from Calcutta to the Punjab ? 

Mr. F. R. Bau: I am not going to interfere in these disputes between 
Provinces. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: May I know. Sir, if Government have 
ascertained the relative food values of rice and wheat in India? Have 
Government heard a famous proverb in Rajputana which says: 

kahe main jawoon anwoon, 

Uoti kahe main pohehanwoon, 

Chanwal kahe main chohha khana, 

Mere bharoae kaheen naheen jana” 
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It gives the relative food value of wheat and rice. Bati is made of 
best wheat. Bati says: “If you eat me, I will give you sufficient strength 
to go to your destination and come back**. The Roti (chappati), which 
is also, made of wheat, says: “If you eat me,. I will give you sufficient 
sustenance to take you to your destination**. But rice says: “I am very 
good to eat, but for Heaven *s sake do not go anywhere on the strength of 
eating me: I cannot give you strength to go anywhere**. Since this is the 
state of affairs, do Government propose for the upkeep of the physical 
vigour of the people of India to encourage the use and consumption of rice 
more than that of wheat ? 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is this a supplementary question ? 

Freight on Rice from Patna to Delhi. 

498. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state: 

(i) the distance from Patna to Delhi, 

(ii) the freiglit on rice calculated according to the lowest rate from 

Patna to Delhi; and 

(iii) the freight on rice calculated according to the present rate from 

Patna to Delhi? 

Hr. F. R. Bau: (i) 616 miles. 

0 

(ii) The minimum rate is five annas two pies per maund. 

(iii) Nine annas per maund. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that the price of rice 
in Delhi is abnormally high in comparison with the price in Bengal and \fi 
Bihar and Orissa? 

Hr. P. R. Rau: I was not aware that the price of rice in Delhi was 
very high at present. » 


Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to make any in- 
quiries in this matter? 

Hr. O. S. Bajpai: I think, Sir, I sho\ild answer that question. No 
inquiry is necessary, because the quality of the rice consumed in Delhi iS 
much superior to what is produced in Bihar and Orissa. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Have Government ever made any inquiry 
before they make this statement on the floor of the House ? 

Hr. G. S. Bajpai: I can testify to that from my personal experience. 

Hr. H. Haswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to make inquiries 
into this matter instead of relying on the personal experience of one 
Honourable Member in that Department? 
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Mr* 8. Bltlpai: It is not a question of the Department; it is a ques- 
tion of commonsense. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to consider the ques- 
tion of lowering the freight on rice from Patna to Delhi with a view, as is 
said, to encouraging the movement of rice to this side ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: This question was probably considered by the E. I. R., 
but I shall ask the Agent of the E. I. R. again to consider it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member kindly lay on 
the table the information which he will obtain from the Agent of the 
E. I. R. on this matter? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: In due course. 


Recess allowed to Muslim Postal Employees to offer Friday 

Prayers. 

499. '^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that Muslim 
employees of Post Offices are allowed some recess on Fridays to offer their 
prayer? 

(b) Is it a fact that for this reason they are not put to work in the 
Money Order or Savings Counter, Treasury or in Insurance Branch? 

(c) Is it also a fact that during the absence of the Muslim officials, 
non-Muhammadan clerks perform their duties? 

(d) If so, what compensation is paid to them for their extra work? 

(e) Is it a fact that in the office of the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs the Muslim clerks are allowed to leave office for two hours on 
Fridays to offer their prayer? 

(/) Is there any time limit to offer prayer or can they go out on this 
plea at any time and for any length of time they wish? 

(g) Will Government please further state how a Muslim sub-postmaster 
of a single handed no-delivery post office can go out to offer prayer? 

(h) Will Government please also lay on the table a statement showing 
the number of Muslim clerks in the following offices and how many of 
the work in the Departments mentioned in part (b): 

Quetta, Kohat, Rawalpindi, Srinagar, Lahore, Delhi, Peshawar? 

(i) Is it a fact that during Muhammadan holidays all the Muslim 
officials are allowed leave and non-Muhammadan officials are required to 
work in their place, and that during. Hindu holidays too they are allowed 
leave but all the Hindus are not allowed leave? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. An hour’s leave on Fridays 
is allowed to Muslim employees as far as possible subject to the condition 
that the arrangement does not interfere with public business or cause 
extra expense to Government. 
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(6) and (c). Government have no information. The matter is within 
bhe competence of Postmasters in charge of post offices. 

(d) No question of compensation arises in view of the condition referred 
bo in the reply to part (a) above. 

(a) No. According to the orders of the Government of India only one 
hour’s leave is permissible. 

(/) Does not arise in view of reply to part (e). 

(g) According to existing orders fv Muslim Postmaster in charge of a 
single-handed post office can avail himself of the concessional leave on 
Fridays provided that his absence does not interfere with public business. 

{h) Government regret that the information is not readily available, nor 
do they consider it necessary to call for it in view of the reply to parts (6) 
and (c) above. 

(i) Government have no information. The Head of each Postal Circle 
is competent to make suitable arrangements for the disposal of urgent work 
in post offices on post office holidays. 


Composition of the All-India Posts and Teleoraphs Union. 

500. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that All-India Posts 
and Telegraphs Union is composed of Muhammadans and non-Muham- 
madans?* 

(b) If so, will Government please lay on the table a list showing how 
many Hindu and other non-Muhammadan members there are in the above 
union? What are the names of office bearers and members of the execu- 
tive council of the above union? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) It is presumed that the Honour- 
able Member refers to the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Union which was 
given official recognition in December last. According to the Kules and 
Kegulations of the Union, its membership is open to the non-gazetted staff 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department in all its branches without restric- 
tion of caste or creed. 

(b) Information is being obtained and a reply will be laid on the table 
in due course. 


UNSTAKEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Amotot of Unpaid Money Obdebs. 

206. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish a 
statement showing the total amount of unpaid money orders up to the year 
1932-33? 

(b) Will Government please further state how the money is invested 
and who gets interest of the accumulated amount ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The system is that 
money orders which remain unpaid after the end of the second year in 
which they were issued are credited to the revenue of the Department. I 
have figures available for ten years only, and they show that during the 
ten years from 1923-24 to 1932-33 a total amount of Rs. 9,39 lakhs was 
BO credited to the Department. A statement showing the amounts which 
lapsed year by year is given below. I should add that any subsequent 
payments are adjusted against this credit. 


Statement of lapses on account of unpaid money orders. 

(Rupees in thousands.) 


1923-24 • • • • • • • • 1,30 

1924*25 .•••••»•»• 1,70 

1926-26 1,13 

1926- 27 93 

1927- 28 83 

1928*29 77 

1929*30 80 

1930-31 64 

1931*32 68 

1932*33 . 51 

Total . 9,39 


Appointment of Sikhs as Third Division Clerks in the Office of the 
Military Accountant General. 

207. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total number of permanent 
posts of Third Division clerks in the office of the Military Accountant 
General? How many of them are held by Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Sikhs? 

(b) How many vacancies occurred in the above cadre during 1932 and 
1933 and how many of them were given to Sikhs in accordance with the 
Home Department orders regarding the recruitment of minority communi- 
ties? 

(c) Is it a fact that some permanent Third Division vacancies exist 
in that office and that temporary hands not qualified by the Public Service 
Commission have been entertained against them? If so, why have the 
unqualified individuals not been replaced by the qualified ones, as is done 
in all the offices of the Government of India, and the vacancies filled 
permanently ? 

(d) Do Government propose to order the appointment of Sikhs who 
have qualified themselves in the Public Service Commission examinationi 
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against the permanent vacancies mentioned above, so as to give the Sildi 
community its due share? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Presumably the Honourable 
Member refers to the routine grade clerks. If so, the information is aa 
follows: 

Number of posts • 19 

These are filled by 13 Hindus^ 

5 Muslims- 
and 
, 1 Sikh. 

(b) In 1932 there was one vacancy carried forward from 1931 and one 
fresh vacancy occurred. Two vacancies occurred in 1933. One Sikh was 
appointed in January 1932. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As 
the post-retrenchment cadre of the Military Accounts Department is under 
consideration, permanent appointments have not been mado in these posts. 

(d) Government are not prepared to take the action suggested. The 
Honourable Member will see from the reply to (a) above that the Sikh 
community has a representation in this grade of over 5 per cent. 


Appointment of an Administrator of the Ajmer Municipal Committer 

208. Mr. M. Masood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the present Excise 
Commissioner, Jaipur, and formerly an Income-tax Offi(;er, Ajmer, is 
going to be appointed to take charge of the Municipal Administration of 
A]rner? 

(b) If so, will Government please state whether they are aware : 

(i) that during his time the Muslim community was deprived of 
adequate representation in the depnrtTiient under his control 
as Income-tax Officer, Ajmer-Merwara; and 

(fi) that the news of his recall as administrator of the Ajmer 
Municipal Committee has caused considerable alarm among 
the Muslim citizens of Ajmer? 


Mr. H. A. F. MIetcalfe: {a) Government are not in a position to 
state whether the gentleman referred to will be so appointed. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Appointment of an Administrator of the Ajmer Municipal Committee, 

209. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Muslims form 
about half the population of the city of Ajmer? 

(b) Are Government aware that owing to the presence of the Dargah of 
the Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer, the affairs of the Ajmer Municipality are 
linked with the interests of the Muslims of the whole of India ? 

B 
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(c) If the rephes to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state why they have selected a superannuated officer, 
to take charge of the Municipal administration in Ajmer? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No. 

(b) Government are prepared to take it from the Honourable Mem- 
ber that the Muslim Community are interested in the affairs of the Ajmer 
Municipality. 

(c) No such selection has yet been made. 


Direct Recruitment in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

210. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased tc 
state how many direct recruits have been taken in the .Subordinate 
Accounts Service since 1029? 

(b) What are the qualifications required for a direct recruit? Did the 
j)ersons so recruited fulfil those conditions? 

(c) How many of them have so far been confirmed? If none why 
not? 

(d) What has been the percentage of successful candidates in the Sub- 
ordinate -Accounts Service examination before the recruitment of these 
recruits, say between 1925 and 1929, and afterwards between 1930 and 
1933? What is the reason for the decrease in the pass percentage since 
1930? 

(e) Do Government propose to take some action whereby these young 
men may not be tlirown out of the Department after wasting about four 
or five valuable years of their lives? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (c). Attention is invited 
to the statement contained in part (c) of the final reply (laid on the table 
on the 7th of April, 1933) to Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad's unstarrdft ques- 
tion No. 61. Since then five more direct recruits have been taken in 
the Subordinate Accounts Service. None of them has been confirmed as 
no one has qualified for confirmation by passing the Subordinate Accounts 
Service Examination. 

(6) Direct recruits should be young men with fine University records, 
and, whenever possible, men who have appeared in the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service Examination and have obtained high places in the list 
of unsuccessful candidates. There is no reason to believe that the 
Accoiintants-General have not exercised their discretion properly in select- 
ing the best available candidates. 

(d) I would refer the Honourable Member to the final reply (laid on 
the table on the 7th of April 1933) to Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha's starred 
question No. 651. The percentage of passes in 1933 was eight. 

(e) Extra chances and facilities for training are given to deserving 
•candidates to enable them to pass the examination. The question of the 
future of direct recruits who have been unable to pass the examination 
is at present under consideration. 



the INDIAN TAEIFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT 

BILL. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The House 
^vill now resume consideration of the motion* moved by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore for referring the Bill to Select Committee and the 
amendments moved thereon by Mr. B. Dasf and Mr. Bhuput SingJ. 

Mr. O. S. Banga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I must at the very outset congratulate my 
friend, Mr. James, who spoke for the European Group yesterday .... 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Mnham- 
madan) : Yes, yes. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyerJ My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, says “Yes, 
yes”. He is too impatient even to y)ermit me to eomplete my scntcmce, — 
i congratulate my friend, Mr. James because he did not take mean 
advantage of the troubled waters. He did not fish in them. He tried 
to pour oil over them. It was the Deputy Leader of the Independent 
Party who troubled the waters. There w’as no necessity to trouble the 
waters when my friend, Mr. Neogy, the Leader of the most radical Party 
in this House, spoke with moderation and spoke like a statesman. It 
was for him to assault the Government, as Mr. Mudaliar assaulted men 
not present in this House, hitting them savagely behind their back. He 
insinuated that they were scoundrels. Sir, I read in the newspaper this 
morning: '“The discussion on tlie Textile Protection Bill was resumed 
yesterday. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar spoke for over an hour 
during which the proceedings became very lively'*. It was unnecessary 
in an economic discussion for an opposition Member who supports a 
Government Bill to make the proceedings more lively than the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill was prepared to make them. Sir, Mr. 
Mudaliar further said “Politics seems to be the last refuge of some of 
those dissentient millownors”. ITo had not tlu' courage to call them 
scoimdrefs. . “Politics is the last refuge of scoundrels". He paTodying 
it instead of calling them scoundrels said that they were millowners, and 
it is th^ oipinion of those millowners that the Government have submit- 
ted to us. If they came under the description of Mr. Mudaliar, who 
Would sacrifice for a phrase the harmony in this House, surely the 
Government would not have taken the trouble to give us the opinion of 
til at class of people. Do you know what they arc saying about Mr. 
Mudaliar *s speech after his having delivered it, in and outside this 

thft Pill fnrtlipr to amond the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
(Textile Protection) be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Diwan* Baba(J#il 
A. Pamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Modv, Mr. B. Sitar:imarajn, Dr. Zianddin Abmad 
B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampan. Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. B. S. Sarma, Lala Bameahwap 
Pi’aaad Bagla, Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudboria, Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer, Raja Sir 
Yasudeva Bajah, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. tlanies, Mr. A. H. Chuznavi, the 
Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Mr. C. S. Hardy and fbe Mover, with instnietions to 
J’^port within ten days, and that the number ‘of members whose presence shall be 
iicccssary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.** 

„ +“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
7th July, 1934.»» 

+“That in the motion moved, for the words ‘ten days* the words ‘three weeks* be 

substituted.*’ 

( 2330 ) B 2 
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[Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer.] 

House? They iilso are capable of parodying well-known^ maxims, and 
they say ‘*Mudaliar rushed in where Mody feared to tread* (Hear, hear), 
not that Mody is an angel. (Laughter.) But Mr. Mudaliar s speech 
has made Mr. Mody an angel and, to that extent, Mr. Mudaliar has done 
Mr. Mody good, though not the cause Mr. Mody has espoused. 

Sir, 1 admit, my friends, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. B. Das and 
Mr. Neogy and others, who have spoken on this subject, are perfectly 
justified in approaching this question with all the suspicion with which 
they have approached. There is a discredited and inglorious history, 
unfortunately “inglorious’*, so far as Lancashire’s trade with India is 
concerned. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh was perfectly justified on an occa- 
sion like this to recall the opinion of Sir Horace Wilson, an authority who 
had condemned the Government of the last century, using the political 
arm of injustice to destroy our cottage industries, which could not 
contend on equal terms with these foreign machine made manufactures. 
The late liomesh Chunder Dutt, a Member of the distinguished Civil 
Service, to which the Honourable the Commerce Member has the honour 
to belong, in his numerous authoritative writings had talked of the 
miserable clothing of the miserable Indian labourer earning less than 
pence a day taxed by a jealous Government. And now we come to the 
10th century and T shall quote the language of a great writer who was 
not an enemy of Lancashire, T mean Sir Valentine Chirol. The late Sir 
Valentine Chirol, in his last book, published some time in 1026, “India’*, 
said : 

“Fi’cc tvado. w;is a British creed imposed ofi India, as she was repeatedly assuror!, 
for her own good.” 

It was not for our good. India resembles the United States of 
America in the woalili of her industrial resources in the multitude of her 
thrifty feoT)lc. Protection suited us, but because England was com- 
mitted to free trade, as Sir Valentine Chirol truly said, it was impoHcd 
upon us : 

“All the greater was Indian resentment”, 

he goes on to say, — 

"when En'jlnnd herself imposed upon India a departure from the sacred principlo.s 
of f-ce tvMdo as soon ;«s Lanenshire began to feel the pinch of Indian competition. 
.‘1^ tlr hpJif f of WhUchnlV' (Mind you it is not Mr. Neogv or Mr. B. Das, but Sir 
ValcTil’nc rhirol who wrote this) “the OovernTnciit of India imposed, an excise duiv on 
TTuban cotton manufactures equal to the customs duty on British imports of similar 
goods.” 

And vnunq Mody wns denouncing it from a hundred platforms in Bombay 
and elsewhere. Forfnnntelv, on this particular oceasion, we cannot say 
that Sir Joseph Bhore introduced this Bill or produced this Agreement 
“al tho Kobr-st of Wliitoha^r*. Better is the behest of one of our men, 
an industrial patriot, representing less than hut nearly as much as 50 per 
cent, of the aeiive. looms and spindles in this (‘ountrv. That is why I 
sav that it is al'vnvs hotter in these industrial negotiations to trust to 
the industrial patriots. The best platform on which to stand for these 
Aereements is the platform of self-interest. The Manchester people are 
inte^fsted in this matter and so are the Bombay and the Indian mill- 
owners. Mody*s heiid has boon asked for in a charger out in the country 
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and be has braved his opponents. He has faced the music; tie has talked 
with a certain amount of emphasis which is inevitable when you are 
denounced up and down the country. And what is Mr. Mody’s fault? 
Mr. Mody, representing as he has been for several years a number of 
industries all over the country, went to England and, in the spare hours 
that he had after Committee work, he went to Manchester. He met his 
rivals and, interested as he undoubtedly is in the development of our 
country, not only economically, but politically, he talked to them, 
because they are an obstacle in our way. At any rate, he felt that they 
were obstacles, and my friends, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. B. Das, 
still believe that they are obstacles. They are entitled to that opinion, 
but Mr. Mody is also entitled to his opinion. His is an opinion w^hich is 
drawn from personal contact and conversations with them. Their’s is an 
opinion which is based on ancient prejudice. Prejudice dies hard and I 
do not for a moment say that prejudice should die all too quickly. All 
that 1 say is that the time has come to open .a new chapter in our rela- 
tions. I do not for a moment say that you must help Manchester or 
Liverpool or Lancashire, because they arc giving you the White Paper 
stdicrne. No. T am not satisfied with the White Paper scheme. It is 
riddled with safeguards. But I am anxious that these safeguards should 
not be used or abused and, if possibh^, should not come into existence. 
Mr. Mudaliar said, when there are Bases and Joshis, surely how can you 
help there being safeguards in the Constitution. Sir, T remember W’inston 
Churchill using the same language, but not with the emphasis of Mr. 
Mudaliar for he left out both Mr. Das and Mr. Joshi. Surely Mr. Das 
and Mr. Joshi can retort to Winston Churchill, if not to Mr. Mudaliar: 
“So long' as you have your Modics and Mudaliars in this country, why do 
you want safeguards?” (Hoar, hear.) Fortunately, the Manchester 
people have conceded that the best safeguard is the goodwill of the pecple. 
If you read the answers of the witnesses representing the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, who appeared before the Joint Select Committee, 
when our Indian friends examined them, including my friend and Leader, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, they admitted that the best safeguard is the good- 
will of the people. Manchester, I shall presently prove to you, is fast 
changing ’her angle of vision. Who could have imagined in the 19fch 
contujry the representatives of Lancashire speaking as tliey have spoken. 
This is what they said: 

“In the very first plncc, tiie Chamber wishe.s to make it clear that nothing in the 
policy which it supports is in any way inspired hy her desire to disregard the Icgiti- 
niate interests in their domestic market of the Indian cotton mills or of the handloom 
industry.** 

Could Mr. Mody have imagined, wdien he was condemning the excise 
duties, Manchester using this language: 

“The Chamber recognises to the full that no matter what form of Government there 
might be in India, it would be nothing less than the obvious duty of those responsible 
for that Government to promote the well-being of the Indian industry in every 
way.” 

It looks like an extract from the speech of Mahatma Gandhi. I could 
not have imagined the Lancashire people going so far as they have gone 
in their memorandum submitted to the Joint Select Committee. I do not 
Imow how much further they have gone in their conversations with Mr. 
Mody to tempt him to go so far by way of rapproachement as he has gone. 
I do not know. It is not on record. He is a very careful man. He will 
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rather be abused than open himself out for attack than disclose private 
assurances and private conversations, but I shall not refer to private 
assurances and private conversations. 

Mr. Neogy is perfectly entitled to demand, if Japan agrees to buy a 
certain quantity of our cotton, why should not Manchester also likewiscj 
agree to buy a certain quantity. That is the position of Mr. B. Das, when 
he flared up, as he ought to flare up> in this House. This is not a wedding 
house. It is a debating society, though when you flare up you should not 
call your opponents “treacherous and dishonest’*, especially when you are 
on trial. That was the mistake that Mr. Mudaliar made, making it very 
difficult for us to carry our friends with us in this matter, but he cannot 
arrogate to himself the position of a super patriot and call his opponents 
names. He ought to study his subject and speak on it, instead of relying 
on his love of rhetoric and power of oratory. The position of Manchester 
and Lancashire in regard to the purchase of our cotton as justly demanded 
by Mr. B. Das and Mr. Thampan, whose names, I note, are among the 
Select Committee members, their position has got to be clarified, and T 
now see in the newspapers that the President of the Board of Trade, whom 
r always approach with a certain amount of suspicion, is changing. I 
approach him with a certain amount of suspicion, because at heart he is 
a free trader, and it is his class of politicians that forced India, — whose 
conditions were un suited and are unsuitable for free trade purposes of 
exploitation, — into a free trade policy, much against India’s wish. I 
approach Eunciman and his class with a good deal of suspicion. In fact, 
[ do not believe, probably Mr. Mody, if he reveals some secrets, might agree 
with mo, that he could rely very much on these liberal politicians. They 
are wedded still to Cobdenism, even though the War and world conditions 
have hammered nails into the coffin of Cobdenism, but they are still relying 
on it. They are still hoping that some day free trade will develop in 
England over again. They are still imagining that they can force on us 
that free trade against our wish. 

Now, Sir, I am glad that Lancashire has agreed to and supports in their 
memorandum our policy of protection for this country. It is a great gain 
for us. But even Walter Eunciman is changing as he must ^Qhange, for 
the good thing about Englishmen is they are not immovable like puddles 
on the public road. They move with the times, and even Mr. Eunciman, 
when he sees that there are B. Dases and Neogies in this House, — a small 
party comparatively speaking— we can overwhelm them with our vote, but 
whose supporters out in the country are not small, not at any rate so 
insignificant as to be denounced as treacherous or unpatriotic, when Mr. 
Eunciman knows that there is this oinnion in this country to face, he is 
changing so that they may also change. I never understood Mr. Neogy 
as so obstinate or Mr. Das as so stupid as being incapable of change. I 
never understood him to be anti-British, an attitude of stupidity attributed 
to him, the most charming member of my old Party. He was its Whip. 
Going further back, when I was anti-British— I am not ashamed to confess 
thatr— when I was absolutely incorrigible, perhaps stupidly anti-British, 
when I was a member of the Swaraj Party out to obstruct, and a very good 
obstructor too as this House knows, when I was deliberately willing to 
embarrass the Government, Mr. B. Das from the Nationalist Benches was 
a sucking dove. (Laughter.) He was almost as I once told him, and I 
apologised to him later on, licking the boots of our foreign bureaucracy. Of 
course, it was unkind language to use tn a drawing room. I never did it 
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on the floor of this House, but in a great discussion I went for him. I 
never said that he was dishonest or that he was treacherous or that he was 
intransigent. I was trying to convert him in a drawing room debate. I 
wanted him to go the whole hog with me, for we were playing at the same 
game. In those good old days, Mr. Das was not anti-British. Has he 
developed any anti-British attitude as attributed by Mr. Mudaliar to him 
fco our great disadvantage in the Committee, for surely if he is anti-British, 
he is entitled to write a political note of dissent which he will never write. 
I hope he will never do it even though goaded by oratory. Economic 
questions have to be approached from an economic point of view. The 
moment you introduce politics, economics goes by the board. 

I was saying that the attitude of Walter Eunciman is changing. This 
jeads me to a question put by Mr. K. C. Neogy himself. He said he was 
entitled to know if the Government had anything up their sleeve. If you 
read this report, the evidence of the Manchester people before the Joint 
Select Committee, you will find that there is a reference to a long term 
Agreement. I do not want to go into long quotations unless absolutely 
necessary. The Government of India have dealt at present with a short 
term Agreement. This short term Agreement may be a prelude to a long 
term Agreement. Therefore, Mr. Neogy is perfectly justified in asking 
what is up the sleeve of the Government, and, before Sir Joseph Bhore 
could answer it, it has been answered from Whitehall by the President of 
the Board of Trade. The answer is this: “Our intention is that Indian raw 
cotton should be used more and more in Lancashire** and the President of 
the Board of Trade said so on an important occasion, according to the 
London Correspondent of the Times of India* In a recent issue of that 
paper, in a letter dated the 2nd March, the following note appears — it is 
a very eventful thing: 

“Although formal negotiations between the British and Indian Governments con- 
cerning Indian tariffs on British, textiles have not yet begun“ 

—They are going to begin and Mr. Neogy was entitled to know how are 
you goin^ to conduct those negotiations. He was entitled to know — are you 
going to put it to the British Government to take more of our cotton — 

“the President of the Board of Trade whose special task is the negotiation of 
reciprocal trade treaties, made one pronouncement in the course of his speech at the 
Britidi Industries Fair.” 

A forecast of this already appeared in the cables which appeared in the 
Press and we know briefly what Mr. Eunciman had said. “Britain will 
become the largest buyer of Indian raw cotton in the world.** Sir, what 
more do we want? We want to make a gesture. Sir Abdur Eahim brushed 
aside rather carelessly Mr. Neogy*s suggestion what is up the sleeve of 
the Government. He thought that it was a sinister suggestion, but surely 
wo want to know and we know that the Government have to take up this 
question of Britain's purchasing our cotton, for India is an agricultural 
country. India will always remain an agricultural country, though (Mr, 
N. M.'^Joshi: “Why?**) Mr. Joshi says, “why?" I expected that question, 
because India is a large country and it should not import foreign rice or 
foreign , wheat. It has to feed 350 million people and, in the matter of 
food, have been self-dependent, and if we become dependent in the 
matter of food, India* will cease to be an a^cultural country. I hope Mr. 
Joshi is satisfied. I was saying that India will always remain an agri- 
cultural country: and dependent as we are on the monsoon, and anxious aa 
we are to be saved from over-production, we will not altogether stick to the 
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rice crop or the paddy crop and the wheat crop: we would like to increase 
our cotton crop. Therefore, from the agriculturist’s point of view, we would 
like to increase our cotton crop, and we would like to have more markets 
for our cotton; and, from a revenue point of view, it will also be necessary, 
for if India is to produce all the cotton products necessary to clothe her 
entire population, you will have to build such a big tariff wall that the poor 
country will have to be taxed and excise duties will have to be revived. 
Therefore, we arc sure to leave a margin for foreign imports. So far as 
the countries within the Empire are concerned — and here it directly leads 
me to the question of Dominion Status — ^we have got to give them better 
treatment than countries outside the Empire. I am not thinking of inde- 
pendence. If you want independence, if you want to declare war on Great 
Britain, if you want association with non-British or non-imperial nations, 
then snrelv you need not think of economic alli«ances within the empire. 
I am thinking of Dominion Status for my country, and Dominion Status 
will suit her the most, because she has a large seaboard; she has a vulner- 
able frontier; I do not want history to repeat itself, for we cannot forget 
that the latest invader of India came from across the seas — or shall I say, 
also the last, and the most stable. Great Britain, invaded India from the 
sea. And then, our vulnerable frontier tells its own story — that it should 
not be vulnerable. India needs Britain to fight a foreign menace, the 
Mongolian menace. Britain needs India, as we proved during the last 
year that in times of need India was necessary, and, therefore, an Indo- 
British Trade Agreement will be worthy of the first Indian Commerce 
^ Member. (Hear, hear.) God grant that the foundation that he has laid 
will be the unshakoable foundation for all time to time! Political freedom 
does not go pari passu with economic thraldom. It is of equality that we 
are thinking. I was saying that the angle of vision of Manchester has 
changed, for you will find that the Bradford Dyers* Association has made the 
following statement: 

“It would have added to the effectivenes.^ of this assurance “ 


—•referring to the Clare-Lees Delegation’s assurance that Lancashire would 
utilise more Indian cotton — 

“if the Delegation had been able to convey the message that, say, one millioT^' bales 
of Indian cotton would be bought this season by somebody for whom they were 
entitled to speak and that this would be conveyed immediately to Liverpool and put 
on the market by auction so that the spinners who had adapted themselves to the 
spinning of the Indian growth might be attracted by supplies possibly at a lower 
rate than the market purchase price,*’ 


— and Mr. Douglas went on to say that — 

“If we are to expect India to go to the extent wo desire in favouring our manu- 
factures. we must reciprocate to the fullest extent and without reserve in enlarging 
our purchases from her.” 

“Unhaj)pilv “ 


says the Times of India correspondent — 

is i^raposed of bo many warrinir atoms divided In 
uiterest and outlook, that a transaction on this scale is impossilde and ’it will there- 
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Sir, before the Joint Parliamentary Committee also Mr. Grey, one of 
the Manchester witnesses, showed the interest that Manchester is taking. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): I do not wj^nt to 
interrupt the Honourable Member, but I simply want to inquire whether 
he is speaking as a Nationalist or not. 

Hr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Will the Honourable Member ])lease repeat his 
question ? 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: T simply wanted to inquire if my friend 
was speaking as a Nationalist or not. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: T think the Honourable Member wanted really 
to inquire whether T would leave some more time for speakers of his , 
Party, — for such a representation has been made to me. Sir, I am the 
only speaker on this question from my Party. 1 never pretended to speak 
for my Party as a whole, for pretention is not in my line. Pour Honotir- 
able Members of his Party have spoken (A Voice: “More.”), and each 
of them has taken one hour — and my friend, Mr. Mitra, says more than 
four Members have spoken. T hope there will not be the impatience that 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury has exhibited in asking whether T am talking as a 
Nationalist or not. I say, y(‘s, and as a Nationalist who wants to promote 
the export of my country’s cotton to a country which will be a stable, 
nnd not a precarious, consumer of our products, for T will place before you 
i!ie faclis in regard to pig iron. Then you will know what it is to have a 
precarious purchaser of your cotton 1 

Sir, in 1929, the United Kingdom took in tons only 5,522 of our ]jig 
iron. Japan then took 3,53,581. But, in 1932-33, Japan look 71,371, 
w hile the United Kingdom took 75,802 — ^more than Japan — while she was 
'ally taking 5,000 odd from us in 1929. When Japan ceased to take our 
pig iron, when our peo])le were going to starvt*, when there was going 
to ho a great deal of unemployment, when, Sir, the pig iron industry was 
goings to be killed outright, who, I ask, came to our help? Groat Britain. 
(Hear, hear.) And why? Because Great Britain is a part of the British 
Comraonw^ealth. (Hear, hear.) I find the Honourable Member laughing. 
Probably my arithmetic, rny friend, Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad, may consider is 
iiu^orrect, but so long as he does not dispute these facts and those figures, 
ilioso facts and figures must stand. And wdicn the Government were 
starting negotiations with Great Britain, when the Government were think- 
ing of giving some preference, may bo a five per cent relief to Great 
Hritain, what did Japan do? Japan resumed an attitude of friendship; 
and, in 1933-34, Japan has (nice again begun to take 1,65,724 tons of 
pig iron. It is nowhere the 1929 figure. And my friend, Mr. Lahiri 
( ■liaudhury, asked me again whether I was speaking as a Nationalist. 
Agricultural interests are a part of nationalism even though Independents 
may be independent of it. (Laughter.) Sir, I know that when Japan 
protested in voice of thunder and proposed a form of boycott, Japan was 
not talking through her hat. Japan was basing her protest on certain 
facts J^d realities which she was prepared to Ccarry through. On the con- 
tinen^f Asia this little island has large lands and is growing cotton. If 
Japanese rice is considered to be a menace today, Japanese cotton will be a 
menace tomorrow (Hear, hear), and we want every help that Great Britain 
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•nn give us, not only by taking our cotton, but also by making others 
take our cotton, for London is one of the greatest markets of the world. 
And what is the help th«at Great Britain is thinking of giving? Mr. Grey 
made this statement before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. I do not 
want that we should wallow in ancient prejudices. I do not condemn 
Members who approach this question with suspicion. Suspicion dies hard. 
I know it is so very dilTicult to open a new chapter, but when Manchester 
is willing to apy)roach this problem from a new angle of vision, let it not 
he said of us that we were a stick in the mud. Mr. Grey said: 

“We are using every endeavour in Lancashire to encourage the use of Indian cotton. 
As Mr. Rodier has pointed out. no doubt you are familiar with the fact that there 
is a great deal of Indian cotton that can only be used In relatively low qualities of 
yarns and fabrics, and in the main those are not Lancashire productions. But I 
might say hero as a Director of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation that we are using 
ourselves between twenty and thirty thousand bales of Indian cotton every year, and 
that use we are endeavouring to extend and to encourage its extension, amongst all 
our spinners and our weavers. Of course, we realise this, that India will judge the 
question as to how many hales eventually are you able to take.” 


As Mr. Neogy, as Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, as Mr. B. Das have 
12 Noon i*epeatedly emphasised in fcheir speeches, an emphasis which 
Manchester has anticipated, we want a business relation, not 
the relation of a helot of the Empire and a boss of the Empire, but of 
two economic equals, and that is where the advantage of the Mody-Loes 
negotiations comes up before us. They are dealing as two equals, not a 
subordinate branch of the British administration, not an agency of White- 
hall, but twe independent interests whose reciprocal interests have been 
taken into consideration by the parties concerned. Mr. Grey says: 

“Of course, we realise this, that India will judge the question as to how many 
bales eventually are you able to take. We are not only pushing it by way of propa- 
ganda . 

Manchester doing propaganda for us! Who could have imagined it 20 
years «ago? Who could have imagined it even 10 years ago?- Indi^ is 
launched on a new road. India is marching in the direction of responsible 
iijovernment. You will have tomorrow a Minister for Commerce responsible 
to this House. Manchester fears that England’s intransigent opponents 
will come and be in the Government as De Valera is in Ireland, and. in 
order to avoid De Valera tactics, they say, have safeguards. But as 

Mr. Joshi has said, no safeguards, no guard will be safe enough except 

Mu' goodwill of the people. And they are recognising it. They are doing 
])ropaganda for us, and they are producing a machine, they are trying to 
invent a machine, — ^the inventior. is almost a success — to clean our cotton, 
so that our cotton will be as good as the best cotton in the world, so that 
it will not only have a London market, it will have a continental market, 

I world market. Manchester people are experts, and surely we want their- 
i)rain to help India to produce the right kind of machinery to clean our 

cotton, and here is an undertaking that he (Mr. Grey) has given to the 

Joint Parliamentary Committee. I am reading his words: 

*‘We are not only pushing it by way of propaganda, but at the Shirley ^stitnte- 
the British Cotton Research Association are bending all their endeavours to devise 
machinery for the cleaning of Indian cotton to make it much ^ more extensively usable 
for Lancashire productions. I might say that they are meeting with a very consider- 
able measure of success, and that success will not possibly apply or be applicable to- 
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Lancashire alone. Any invention which improves the use or facilitates the use of 
Indian cotton will immediately become world wide, and any mechanical device which 
makeflf it possible for Indian cotton to substitute American cotton will bo very speedily 
available not only to Lancashire producers but to Indian producers, to Continental 
producers, and producers all over the world.*' 

That looks like Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s oration in a cotton grow- 
ing area to find markets abroadi Such being the case, may I not enquire 
why we should hug the carcass of ancient prejudice? I do not for a 
irioment say that we should walk into Sir Joseph trap, for I recognise 
lhat tjiere are two Sir Josephs. There is Sir Joseph Shore whom we sec, 
there is also a Sir Joseph whom we do not see. (Laughter.) I know 
the Honourable Member is getting embarrassed. Embarrassment sits upon 
liis brow’, but it is a fact. There are two Sir Josephs, Sir Joseph the 
patriot who wants to see that Indian industries flourish and agricultural 
j)roducts, such as cotton, find a market here and abroad. But there is also 
a Sir Joseph, a great enemy of India and Indian aspirations, and I find 
tliat he has put up a fight as a member of the Joint Select Committee, 
I believe, that not only should there be safeguards, blit also a clause that 
ihe Indian Government should not be in a position to give bouniics to 
Indian industries. This is what Sir Joseph Nall says. (Laughter.) Sir 
Joseph Nall, not Sir Joseph Bhore. (Loud Laughter.) This is what Sir 
Joseph Nall says . . • . 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): I am sorry that my Christian name has caused so much embarrnss- 
rnent to my Honourable friend, (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: T wanted to embarrass the Honourable gentle- 
man a little bit, for it should not always be smooth sailing. In this House, 
iie has been embarrassed with so much applause that I thought T might 
produce this little ruffle. 

There is at this end a Sir Josepli who loves this country with the 
passionate and profound love of a patriot, and there is at the other end 
the other Sir Joseph, an Imperialist of Imperialists, a die-hard who is not 
satisfied by the safeguard clause who says that the Government must be 
provcnterl for all time to coine from getting rid of that safeguard by giving 
bounties to the industry. He says: ! 

“Therefore, the constitution should be such that it would not enable the trade 
agreement to be over-ridden by further Government action. The constitution should 
contain provisions which would prevent further Government action frustrating the 
trade agreement.** 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official) : A safeguard to a safeguard. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: As my friend says, it is a safer safeguard. Sir 
Joseph Nall says: i 

“It will be entirely fallacious to ignore the possibilities of bounties being used for 
the ultimate frustration of the Trade Agreement.** 

It is fortunate in this connection to mention that the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore has seen to it that Sir Samuel Hoare does not walk into his 
namesake’s net. It is a great credit again when we have an Indian 
Commerce Member here that the Tory Secretary of State should have 
givei?a hit of his mind to Sir Joseph on the other side of the ocean. He 
said: 

“I am sure this must be a matter for discussion by the Committee afterwards and 
I would only say now that I do not accept Sir Joseph Nall's view.'* 
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T am glad he did not say by mistake Sir Joseph Bhore's view, because 
I am pretty certain that Sir Joseph Bhore has had to put up a fearful 
fight with the iiritish Government to get us what he has got just as Mr. 
Mody who is fighting us hero had to face the music there. I know it, but 
I am not speaking about it, because flattery is not in my line, and it is 
just as well that Mr. Mody faces the music for a while, for he is opening a 
new line, i 

Lastly, r must refer to my friend, Mr. B. Das’s light motion for 
circulation. For the last ten years or more, Mr. Das always headed a 
debate with a motion for circulation. (Laughter.) It was sometimes a 
b-ick of his, sometimes it was a necessity, as on this occasion a trick to get 
the first place and give the right lead, a legitimate ambition, because I 
myself have competed with him and successfully in regard to the Bail way 
Board debate. He came five minutes too laie even though the news- 
papers had given out tliat T bad come to an agreement with Sir George 
Rainy to have a simultaneous discussion in this House when the Federal 
Structure Committee was discussing the Railway Board question in the 
Viceroy's House. My Honourable friend, Mr. Has, was the tortoise and I 
was the hare, and t won, because 1 rjin quicker than he. (Laughter.) 
This time, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, * had the field free 
to him and led us into a formidable discussion. He was entitled 
to do so, but he knows more than anybody else that circulation 
motions are not invariably meant to be pressed to a division, and my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, also made it very clear in the course of his 
speech. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, knows that ** afterwits arc dearly 
bought”, but I will tell him “let thy forewits guide thy thought”. 

As for my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, I can only say in con- 
clusion that he follows up and lives up to the principles of Napoleon 
Bonaparte when Napoleon said that a statesman's heart must always be in 
his head, and often times the heart of our Commerce Member is in his 
head and it is pretty clear as the Committee will know that, throughout 
the discussions, throughout the negotiations with Japan and throughout 
the framing of this Bill, ho has got India’s interests in his heart as well as 
in his head. Sir, it is not necessary for me to applaud him on the trium- 
phant seitlement which he has almost made with Japan ; only verbal trans- 
actions have yet to be concluded in regard to which word should be used or 
which word should be taken out; the substance is there. 

When I delivered a speech 20 years ago, as a delegate of the All-India 
Industrial Confcrcnco in Bombay, presided over by Sir Dorab Tata, on the 
question of protection, I little imagined that within my lifetime the excise 
duties would have gone and Manchester would come on bended knees 
before India and invent a machine to improve our cotton and find us a 
market to take our cotton in larger quantities. If that is going to he 
Imperial Preference, I do not mind that Imperial Preference. But if by 
Imperial Preference is meant that India should be a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water seeking some kind of Imperial isolation, I am not for that 
Imperial Preference. I know the present preference is of a protective kind 
and we have to examine all the points that Mr. Das and Mr. Neogy and 
the Opposition have made in regard to the Bill in Committee, and if the 
Committee thinks that the Bill is worth accepting, it should be accepted. 
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If it thinks that it should be modified, it should be modified, but there is no 
case now for circulation as my Honourable friend, Mr. Baa, himself 
recognises and as he has told me so. I 

Lastly, Sir, I must conclude with this tribute to the first Indian 
Commerce Member who handled this question as the first Indian Minister 
of the Federation in a popular House would have done. He is a statesman, 
“Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 

To mould a mighty State’s decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throne.” 

(Applause.) ; 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I would like to bring the House down to realities and to the Bill that we 
arc discussing. While I cannot be over-enthusiastic over the Lndo- 
Japanese Agreement, I would like to add my congratulations to those, 
of others, to my Honourable friend, ibe Commenic Meunber, and his 
colleagues, for having been allowed in the first time in the history of India 
to be tlu» real Government of this (iountry on an important matter, without 
the interference of their lord and master several thousands of miles away; 
for I am given to understand that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
was given a free hand in these negotiations and he and his colleagues were 
allowed to do the best they could in the interests of India. 

Sir, while not being able to be enthusiastic about a reduction of the 
protective duty from 75 per cent to 50 per cent, the Mouse must realise 
and I am sure it has realised that the interests of the textile industry and 
the interests of the i)roducers of tlui soil are linked together for ever. 
It is the prosperity of the agriculturists which makes the prosperity of 
industry and especially the textile industry, and, therefore, if this Agree- 
ment attemi)ts to secure for the cotton grow<‘r a certpin market for a 
certain percentage of his produce, the textile dusliy in., i l )0 ])re])ared 
to have a lower percentage of protection against its most janvorful c'oiupeiti- 
tor, the Japanese. But J do want to raise a voice ol \va ruing as to 
whether this Agreement is going to give the agriculturists what they have 
a right to demand, namely, a fair price for tlicir cotton. T am given to 
understand and I know it to be true that the price of cotton today is 
lower, com])ared to American cotton, than it was when the boycott was 
in full swing. How is that possible ? It is possible through the manoeuvres 
of the Japanese Cotton Spinners' Association who liave a control over 
freight. I am given to understand that they have refused the proper share 
of freight to Indian exporters of cotton. They have gone further. I 
understand that ships have actually left India since 22nd January 
with space available rather than give it to Indian exporters of 
cotton. I understand, Sir, that discriminatory restrictions have been placed 
upon non-Japanese exporters, and whereas, before the boycott, it wns 
competent to non- Japanese exporters to shi]) cotton to Ja])aii without, at 
the date of shipment, having entered into any contracts for the sale of 
that cotton, now that the boycott has been lifted, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to obtain a permit to export cotton unless the contract has in fact 
been entered into and the cotton is ship])ed under that contract, and what 
is more, that contract has to be with a mill in Japan. Sir, under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising to find that cotton is today 25 to 30 
rupees a bale lower than it ordinarily ought to have been; and, therefore, 
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these facts bring me to that very important clause in the Indo- Japanese 
Agreement, namely, the most-favoured-nation treatment clause. Sir, I 
should like the Honourable the Commerce Member to tell us a little more 
about this most-favoured-nation treatment clause. As my friend, Sir 
Leslie Hudson, said, these clauses are now out of date. It was, I believe, 
in August 1904 that a Convention between India and Japan respecting 
commercial relations was signed at Tokio. I should like some information 
from the Commerce Member as to whether the most-favoured-nation 
treatment , clause is going to bo on the lines of the 1904 Convention and 
whether he docs not think that the time has come when some further 
provisions should be embodied so as to ensure that the most-favoured- 
nation treatment should not only apply to the Japanese, but also to Indians 
trading with Japan. It might be an action of the Japanese Government, it 
might be an action of a private association; b\it if that action has the effect 
of discriminating against non-Japanese traders in this country, I contend 
that it is the duty of Government to see that in this clause there must be 
provision to prevent this discrimination taking place in the future. Sir, 
I fully realise that due to the Agreement, which forces the J apanese to buy 
a certain quantity of cotton, machinery will be necessary to enable them 
to do so. But surely that machinery should not be taken advantage of 
for the purposes of discrimination. It is impossible for them to carry out 
their Agreement with India if they have not got the necessary machinery. 
Give them all facilities by all means to have such machinery both in India 
and in Japan. T have no objection to it; all credit to them that they 
have been able to bring such machinery into e.xistcnce and work it so 
successfully, — an object lesson to this country. But I do think that 
there are limits to which such machinery should be used. 

Mr. President, T will just mention the question of quotas. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Joseph liliore, stated that the quota that he had embodied 
in the Agreement was a guarantee against dumping. Well, Sir, 400 million 
yards is no small quantity to be imported into this country. Only in the 
two years, 1929 and 1932, has that figure been exceeded; and if the 
Japanese can import 400 million yards, T do not sec the justification for the 
statement that it will be a safeguard against dumping. 

Sir, I have nothing further to say. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member and his Government have agreed and we shall* have to loyally 
carry out the Agreement he has entered into with Japan. But I do have 
apprehensions that there is a risk of dumping continuing. Mr. President, 
specially do I desire to draw the attention of my Honourable friend to the 
fact that when there is a quota for textiles, there should be no loophole 
left for the undue export to this country of artificial silk at cut throat 
prices. It has been stated hero by more than one Honourable Member 
that the protective duty on artificial silk is low. I agree, and I would 
make an appeal to the members of the Select Committee to examine this 
question very carefully indeed and to sec that the import duty on artificial 
silk from Japan is of a character which would be effective and that it will 
not very greatly add to this quota of 400 million yards of textiles. It is a 
duty which this House imposes upon the Select Committee, and I trust 
that the Select Committee will see to it that no injustice is done to the 
industry by this unfair competition of artificial silk. 

Now,^ Sir, I will just come to the Agreement between the Millowners' 
Association and the Lancashire industry. My Honourable friend, Sir 
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Abdur Eahim, laid down a principle with which I am in complete agree- 
ment. He stated that if an industry in a country enters into an agreement 
with a similar industry in another country and if there is complete unani- 
mity in both countries, there is justification for Government to give that 
agreement Statutory effects But if there is a difference of opinion amongst 
the industrialists of a country and if only a section of the industry enters 
into an agreement with the industry of another country, there is not that 
justification for Government to give it Statutory effect. He went further 
and said that it was the duty of Government to see that such agreements 
did not adversely affect any other interests. I am in complete agreement 
with that principle, but, I am afraid, Sir, that the Agreement between the 
Millowners' Association and the Lancashire industry has suffered on 
account of the name that has been given to it and a considerable amount 
of injustice has been done personally to my friend, Mr. Mody, due to this 
Agreement commonly having been called the Mody-Lees Agreement. It 
was an agreement between the Millowners* Association of Bombay and the 
Textile Mission that came out to India. Mr. Mody, who is the paid 
Chairman of the Millowncrs* Association, was in constant touch with the 
most influential members of his Committee during those negotiations, and 
Mr. Mody would not have encouraged those negotiations if he had not the 
support of the most influential members of that Committee throughout 
those negotiations: and who are the members of that Committee? They 
are men like Sir Ness Wadia, Sir Naoroji Saklatwala, Sir Manmohandas 
Eamji, Sir Chimilal Mehta — and may I ask if Mr. Mody is to be called 
a traitor, a man who has sold the interests of his country, why is it that 
my Honourable friends will confine those complimentary ton ns merely 
to the Chairman of the Association and not to Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir 
Manmohandas Eamji, Sir Ness Wadia and Sir Naoraji Saklatwala, who . 
were just as much responsible for this Agreement as their Chairman ? 

I consider this unfair; if this Agreement is not in the interests of 
India and if you are not in agreement with it, if you think that it has 
boon the act of a traitor, then be fair and call all those men, whom I have 
named and whom you dare not face, traitors as well. 

I now come to another very important point: and that is the cross- 
examination to which our attention has been drawn of the representatives 
of the Manchester Chamber before the Select Cominittoe in London. 
My Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Eahim, and I think Mr. Neogy, read 
out questions and answers: they were perfectly correct: the tone has 
changed, but the substance has not. (Hear, hear.) A deliberate ques- 
tion was asked whether the safeguard, which can be interpreted to mean 
that Indian industries should not be allowed to expand lest they com- 
pete with British industries, was insisted on. The answer was “yes**. 
Now, I desire to bring to the pointed attention of this House, in connection 
with those answers and those questions, the Agreement entered into by 
the Millowncrs* Association of Bombay and the representatives, the 
authorised representatives, of those very gentlemen who gave evidence. 
In my humble opinion, the most important point in this Agreement is 
laid down in the following words: 

“It was agreed that the Indian cotton! textile industry is entitled for its progressive 
development to a reasonable measure of protection against the imports of the United 
Kingdom, yarns and piecegoods.*’ 

I consider that that admission, made by the mission that was sent out 
“to India by the Lancashire interests, is the most important admission in 
the whole of this document. What does it mean? It means that “we 
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from Lancashire agree that the Indian Government, have** a right to im- 
pose upon the imports from the United Kingdom such reasonable duties 
as they consider are necessary to protect the interests of the textile indus- 
try in India, and the growing textile industry of the country 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Who is to decide the' reasonableness of the duties? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: The Government of India are to decide. I con- 
sider that if you place upon the answer given before the Select Committee 
the interpretation that has been placed upon it in this House, that these 
words that 1 have quoted are a contradiction of that answer and are in- 
consistent with it; and T would prefer a written and signed document of 
this sort to any questions or answers before the Select Committee. This is 
a document in which undertaking is given that Lancashire admits our 
right to develop our industry, for it says “progressive development**. 
You are in a position to develop your industry so as to spin finer counts 
and make finer cloth; and then you are in a position, according to this 
Agreement, to so tax imports from the United Kingdom as to protect that 
industry. I do admit that there are certain concessions in this agree- 
ment. With regard to textiles, personally I see no great concession — the 
duty remains in the Bill what it was and what it is today: there is an 
undertaking that, if the surcharges are removed, no claim will be made 
for further protection; but I admit that in yarns there is a reduction; but 
my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, has gone further; it will be 
left to the Select Committee to examine that and to see how far the reduc- 
tions suggested in this agreement and the further reduction suggested by 
my Honourable friend are justified. I admit that on aritficial silk. . . . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): May I ask if we 
have got the power in the Select Committee to raise the duties that are 
put in the Bill and whether we have got a right to suggest an alteration 
of the duties ? 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Surely it is open to the Select Committee to try and convince the Govern- 
ment and get the Government to agree to a higher scale of duties. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): So far as the 
technical point, as to whether a Non-Ofiicial Member has got a right to 
move nn amendment increasing the duties, is concerned, Non-Official Mem- 
bers cannot have a right in Select Committee that is denied to them in the 
Assembly: they cannot have a right to move an amendment for increasing 
the duty; but the Select Committee offers an opportunity, where the dis- 
cussion can be more informal across the table with the Government and 
Non -Official Members, to have a chance of convincing the Government that 
an increased duty is necessary. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Is this one of the realities about which the 
Honourable Member talked when he began his speech? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Very much so indeed. Not only is it a reaUty, 
but the very substance of the Bill. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: We will then oppose this suggestion tooth and 
nail. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: You are welcome to oppose it as much as you 
like and you are welcome to interrupt as much as you like. (Interrup- 
tion.) But I would suggest to the Honourable Member to keep cool. It 
is a virtue sometimes 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: But you began with realities as though I waa 
talking of unrealities. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; Will my Honourable friend realise that a little 
fun is permitted ? I do not want to waste the time of the House. But 
if I did tell my Honourable friend that he did go off the realities, was 
that a great crime? 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am entitled to my opinion that you are going 
off the realities. 

Sir Gowas]! Jehangir: I do not give way any further. 

Now, it is the duty of the Select Committee to examine the rates put 
down in the Agreement with regard to artificial silk and I tnist the 
Select Committee will do their duty and examine whether these rates 
are such as will in any way interfere with our industry, and, if they do, I 
trust that they will strongly bring it to the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir, have been asked — what is the quid pro quo? In my opinion^ 
the chief quid pro quo for this Agreement is the lines I luive read and the 
admission that has been made. The next is an undertaking that more 
cotton will be consumed by Great Britain. I need nob state how important 
it is to have a competitor to Japan in this country for our cotton. ’ have 
made that point in the beginning of my speech. 

Mr. President, I very much regret the length of my speech. I have- 
just spoken, I think for quarter of an hour, — ^I have not spoken more, and I 
apologise to my friend, the Commerce Member, for having taken up the 
time that was assigned to him. We shall look forward all the more to hisi 
reply after he has been fortified with lunch. (After consulting Mr. S. C. 
Mitra who was sitting behind.) Mr. President, as my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
would like to have five minutes, I trust that you will forgive me for the 
time I have taken. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhamrna- 
dan Rural): Sir, I do not know how I should devote these five minutes you 
have been pleased to give me ... . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member can take quarter of an hour after Lunch. 

lb. S. G. Mitra: I am afraid. Sir, in this debate I cannot devote my 
time only to alluding to realities, but I like also to refer to some of the 
other considerations which have an important bearing on the whole subject. 
Sir, India produced cloth enough not merely for her own consumption for 
several eeninries, but she also supplied it to her neighbouring countries 
and to even distant countries. I shall not go into details, but only say 

0 
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that I have no quarrel with the British Government for forbidding in the 
18th century the inroads of Indian cloth into England, but what I do 
contend is that this Government, by its deliberate policy, ruined the Indian 
cloth manufacturing industry. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, contended that we should make no 
attempt to produce the entire amount of cloth required in the country. 
Here I entirely disagree with my friend, because I feel that every country 
should supply or produce its own bare necessities of life like foodstuffs and 
clothing, and when India is already producing more than 80 per cent, of her 
total consumption, had India been free, I can say, without any fear of 
contradiction, she would have produced all commodities so as to make 
herself self-sufficient in cloth and all her requirements. Mr. Ramsay Scott 
and Sir Leslie Hudson referred to Japan putting 400 per cent duties and 
even prohibiting the import of fabricated silk into Japan. Sir, India would 
have done the same thing if she had been free. 

Sir, the Tariff Board reported that India had satisfied all the four con- 
ditions necessary for protecting* an industry which could ultimately produce 
the entire consumption of the country and within a few years by internal 
competition the price would certainly go down in the interests of the people 
of India, but I know that this is a cry in the wilderness. We can have 
protective duties for sugar expecting to produce sugar sufficient to meet 
the entire consumption of sugar by the country, but we cannot expect it 
in the case of cloth, because England docs not produce sugar, but produces 
enough cloth. I know that we are a subject nation, and I agree with my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, that there is no use in a* hide and seek 
policy as he complained against the attitude of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member may continue after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. 
Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) in the Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Mr. Deputy President, at the time when the House rose 
for lunch I was discussing the attitude of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Pederation of Indian Chambers as regards their attitude of non- 
co-operation, and I said that I agreed to a large extent with my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mudaliar, as to their policy of going to Government sur- 
reptitiously and avoiding the ppblic. At the same time, I must say that 
I do not agree with my Honourable friend and also with Mr. Ranga Iyer 
when they said that commercial interests in this country should have 
nothing to do with politics. As a subject nation, I cannot think of any- 
thing which is not intimately connected with politics, much less in a matter 
like commerce. A policy of tariffs makes or mars the prospects of indus- 
tries in India, and so, I think, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, most 
unwittingly perhaps did a disservice to the country by encouraging the 
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<Government in their attitude of non-co-operation witli the Federation of 
Indian Chambers. From our experience we know that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce frequently deal with political matters. They were 
foremost in ventilating anti-national feelings in India. They were against 
the transfer of law and order in some of the Provinces, suggesting bi- 
cameral Legislatures in Provinces. My Honourable friend is not asking 
the Commerce Member to non-co-operate with the British Chambers of 
Commerce as well. If, in the exuberance of national spirit, commercial 
bodies in this country for a time deal with matters which are not primarily 
their concern, but if they retrace their opinion later on, I think it behoves 
the Government not to adopt an attitude of non-co-operation, but to help 
them by their guidance; but if they adopt that attitude in the case of the 
one, they must show at least the same attitude to the other. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inform my Honourable friend that the Federation 
of Indian Chambers is quite willing to let the dead past bury its dead and 
to welcome Government Members to its annual meeting which takes place 
at the end of this month here? 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: I am very glad to have this piece of news from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who, being a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Indian Cliambcra, can speak with authority, and 
I hope that Government will reciprocate that feeling by their attendance, or 
they will ado])t the same principle with all the commercial bodies that 
happen to deal with political matters as well. 

Before lunch, I said how our cottage industry was deliberately ruined 
and destroyed by England when, after the Industrial llcvolution in the 
early part of the 19th (jentury, with the invention of steam power, they 
took to this industry. Sir, I agree that there is not much good in discussing 
old matters; we should look more to the future. I give credit to the great 
llombay industrialists wdio in India revived tlje manufacture of cloth through 
mills. Tliey deserve all our congratulations. I furtlicr maintain that the 
textile, industry is a national industry, and here I should like to differ from 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Kaju. Tliis textile industry is producing 85 
per cent of the total consumption of India and is providing lakhs of labourers 
with work ..... 

Mr. B, Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam; Nou-Muliomrnadan 
Eural) ; Hoes my Honourable friend mean by that only mill production? 
If lie does, he is wToug. The haiidloom’s position in the production is by 
far the most important consideration. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: If my Honourable friend had waited a little, he would 
have understood rny point. When I speak of tlie textih' industry, I include 
both the handloom industry and the mill indnsiry. If the figures supplied 
by my Honourable fi’iend, Mr. Thampan, are correct, namely, that 85 per 
cent of the yarn used by the weavers in India is also- produced in Indian 
mills, then iillimately it implies that a much larger proportion of Indian 
population depends to a great extent on the textile industry. I think that 
it is a premier industry of India, and that it is a national industry. 

I regret that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, referred to the public 
meeting in Bengal. I can only tell him that the public meeting in Bengal 
was a reply to the public meeting in Bombay. T think that a cosmopolitan 
city like Bombay should not refer to these small matters in future. 

0 2 
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I should like say a few words about the so-called fiscal coiiventioa 
of which we talk so much in this House. What is this fiscal convention*? 
If anything is necessary to prove that it is merely a farce, I would invit^. 
the attention of Mernbei*s of the House to the evidence of Mr. Hodrigues 
before the Hound Table Conference itself. The principle is that where the 
Government of India and tlic Legislature agree, tjie Secretary of State 
should not intervene. Now, whatever may Jiave happened in the past, 
for the last two or three years it has been perfectly clear to everybody 
that the Government of India here have ceased to function. Even in. 
small matters the Secretary of State lays down principles and gives instruc- 
tions and there even little variations, and everything must be done 
according to his dictation. So there is really nothing to be proud of in thia 
fiscal convention, and that was the point that Mr. Rodrigues had in view. 
They are certain of their position, so long as the present Constitution exists, 
but if the future Government of India may be independent to any extent,, 
to that extent they wanted safeguards for their interests. 


[4t this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty). 
resumed the Chair.] 

My friend, Mr. Mudaliar, said that due to agitation in India, the 
political situation had been worsened, but the result of a true study of the 
situation is that, after each Hound Table Conference, they went down from 
the former position. If it was due merely to agitation in India, then 
Mr. Mudaliar should also remember that it was the attitude of the die-hards 
and the Churchill clique that aroused this strong suspicion and agitation 
in this country. I personally believe that Rritishers as a practical nation 
do not cjire at all for any agitation, whether for or against, in these 
matters. ^Fhey are guided by the strength of political opinion in India. 
It is the whittled state of the Congress and other political parties in India 
that has goaded them in weakening the little concessions they first proposed 
to confer by this White l^aper Constitution. It is natural that they will 
be, dictated essentially by their selfish interests. They will never yield 
when there is no necessity for it. If by mere force of logic or by soft words 
freedom can bo attained — I know in India there are schools of thought who 
believe in it — ^let them try by all means, but I for one do- not in the least 
believe that by mere reasoning and logic we can have freedom in any sphere 
of our activities in India. I believe that if the Britishers would have 
understood their true interest, then certainly there was possibility of co- 
ordination with the Indian people; but, as a matter of fact, we find in 
experience that bureaucrats in India also think that they have succeeded 
by the policy of coercion and that the other policy of conciliation is not 
necessary. How unreal this House is when I find here member after 
member thinking that there is any possibility in the near future of co 
ordinating British and Indian interests having regard to the attitude of the 
British Government at home. My time is over, and I cannot dilate on this 
question : but T like to say that, whatever laws or Tariff Bills are passed 
in this House, the people in the country cannot be induced to accept foreign 
goods or British goods or Empire goods as you may like to call it. They 
cannot force our peonle to buy it, and that is well . realised by statesmen 
in England. T would advise that a real attempt should be made to reconcile 
the people of India. T know that the Government can carry any legislation 
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they like, but that will not help the British traders to sell their goods in 
India, if they really want it. Beal reconciliation is necessary, and it is 
not by soft words either here or in England or by even, what one of my 
fi'iends called, licking the boots of the foreigner, that we can get freedom 
or solve this question. 

Vhe £ton6Ufiibld Sit Joseph Shore: Sir, I do not propose at this stage 
to go into the details of the Bill. The proper time for that will be in 
Committee and at the consideration stage of the Bill. I propose now to 
•confine myself to the more general points that were raised in the course 
of the deliate and, it is only in respect of some of the more important 
questions that I can here make comments. 

1 must of course make it clear that 1 am op)>osing the motion of my. 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das. I submit that there is absolutely no substance 
in the arguments wliich he has adduced in support of his motion. The 
Agreement between the Bombay Millowncrs Association and Lancashire 
has been before tlie country for many months and there has been the 
fimplest opportunity for ])ublic opinioh to express itself upon that Agree- 
ment. Nor do 1 think that the House can complain that we have not given 
it sufficient time tO' consider this measure. Equally I must oppose the 
motion of my Honourable friend, Mf. Bhuput Sing. T need only point out 
to him that if our labours in the Select Committee arc not finished within 
the period of time mentioned in my motion, we shall come up to the House 
and ask for an extension. 

Now% Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, delivered himself of some 
peculiar sentiments. He said that private organisations had no business 
to enter into any agreement in regard to tariffs. That sentiment was, I 
think, endorsed by the Loader of the Opposition, and I think he went a 
little further and lie said that (ioveminent should do their best to discourage 
such agreements. Such agreements so far from meriting Government's 
discoiiiragemeut ap])ear to me to be of the utmost value for trade and, 
commerce, provided, as pointed out by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, 
firstly that the hands of Govemment are free to accept, to modify or to 
reject them in the interests of the country, and, secondly, that the legiti- 
mate sphere of the Legislature is in no way invaded. Mr. Joshi, I think, 
overlooked the fact that this particular Agreement can have no validity 
unless it has been approved both by the Government and by the Legislature, 
and wo are Dow in fact seeking (lie approval of the Legislature. Nor can 
f follow my Honourable friend’s suggestion that successful mills should 
come to the help of the tin successful and that there should be a pooling 
of the profits and losses before they have any right to come to this House 
and ask for protection. T personally do not visualize such a state of affairs 
being brought into existence, certainly not in the near future. 

Mr. it. M. Joshi: Why? 

Ites Henoafabte Sir Joseph Shore: I do not visualise it. 
iCr. it. 11. Joshi: Why? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Because possibly I have not the 
''vulture” or “eagle” gaze of my Honourable friend. SH that could have 
been Aotie at the present nfiofnent, the Taritf Board tas done, naifnely, 
to base theif conclusions on the conditions of mills which have attained 
^ standard of reasonatle efficiency. 
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Then, Sir my Honourable friend contends that protection must be made 
contingent on improvements in labour conditions J Here, Sir, I submit 
to him that that, from his own point of view, is a dangerous proposition. 
In the first place, if for some reason, protection were withheld, the first 
sufferers would be labour, and, secondly, I suggest that improvements m 
labour conditions must be treated and considered on their own merits 
and entirely opart from any question of protection. If such improve* 
ments are necessarv and practicable, if they are worthy, and possible of 
acceptance, then tfiey should be brought before this Legislature, and 
legislative sanction should be obtained for them quite irrespective of 
whether protection is granted or not. 

Sir, iny Honourable friend, Mr. Mas wood Ahmad said that he would 
like to see Indian mills use Indian cotton to the extent of 76 per cent of 
their consumption. May I say to him that his wish is more than satisfied, 
for, so far as my information goes, something like 88 per cent, of the 
consumption of Indian mills is Indian cotton. That fact, I think. Sir, 
shows beyond all doubt the inter-connection between the cotton grower 
and the cotton textile industry of this country. The welfare of the one 
is inextricably bound up with the welfare of the other. (Loud Applause.) 

Now, in regard to the complaint of unfairness in the allocation of cargo 
space to Indian shippers, I will at the present moment abstain from saying 
anything, but I iaii assure my Honourable friends that that matter la 
engaging the attention of the Government of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Neogy, Sir, made two points, to which I should like particularly 
to reply. H(' laid emphasis on the point that one-fourth the production 
of the Ahmedabad mills consisted of the higher counts, namely, 30 's and 
above, whereas only l/8th of the production of the mills in Bombay 
Island was of the same nature. He, therefore, argued that Ahmedabad 
had a greater interest, and a larger concern in the rates that have been 
imposed on United Kingdom products, which enter more largely into com- 
petition with the higher counts manufactured in this country. Now, may 
I put it to my Honourable friend that if that is the standard of judgment, 
we should not turn our eyes to the percentages, but we should take into 
account in each case the total quantum of production. Now, I will give 
the House the figures. In 1931-32, Bombay Island produced, of the counts 
referred to by my Honourable friend, in round numbers, 42 million pounds- 
Ahmcdabad in the same year produced 34 million pounds. In 1932-33, 
despite the fact that certain mills had closed down owing to the failure 
of a large group, Bombay Island produced 44 million pounds, anJ 
Ahmedabad produced 39 million pounds. I submit that, judged by that 
standard, th^^ interest of Bombay in this matter is far larger than that of 
Ahmedabad. Now, my Honourable friend also asked me whether I had 
any other tifaty with Lancashire up my sleeve. I can assure him that 
there is no treaty at present, and I am sure that he knows, as well as 
I do and as well as everybody does in this House, that no additional 
preference of any sort can be given without the consent of this Legisla- 
ture. 

The Eaja Bahadur said that he would not be satisfied or put off by any 
mere promises of larger purchases of Indian cotton by Lancashire. I 
attempted, in my opening speech, to explain the position in regard to the 
use of Indian cotton by Lancashire, but my Honourable friend would be 
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satisfied with nothing but figures. Those figures were, as a matter of fact, 
given to him by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Kamaswami 
Mudaliar, but then someone — think it was my friend, Mr. Neogy — ^inter- 
jected — “what about Germany?*’, and 1 think later certain figures were 
quoted and the attempt was made to show that the increases in Germany ’a 
purchases of Indian cotton were far greater than those of the United 
Kingdom. 1 am afraid, my Honourable friend must have quoted the 
figures of a single month. I propose to quote figures from year to year 
so far as they are available. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : It was 
in response to a point made by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswaini Mudaliar, where he also referred to the figures of a single 
month. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Well, Sir, I will refer to the figures 
for years which are much more reliable than the figures for a single month — 
as my Honourable friend wall agree. In 1931-32, the United Kingdom 
took — here, again, I am quoting round figures — ^29,000 tons of Indian 
cotton, Germany took 29,000 tons. In 1932-33, the United Kingdom took 

29.000 tons, Germany took 27,000 tons. In the ten months of 1933-34^ 
the United Kingdom took 42,000 tons and Germany took 28,000 tons. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: I am very sorry to interrupt my Honourable friend. 
Will he refer to the figure for the ten months corresponding to this parti- 
cular period in 1980-31 and tell the House as to whether it is a fact or 
Qot that England took about 36,000 tons in 1930-31 as compared with 

42.000 tons this year? How much then is the increase? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am afraid I have not got those 
figures handy, but I shall be happy to verify the statement of my Honour- 
able friend. 


Mr. B. Das: Is it not the case that Germany is on the gold standard? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Now, Sir, I would cordially 
endorse the remarks of my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, about 
governmental assistance to the silk industry, but that assistance must 
come from Local Governments. As the Tariff Board has pointed out, it 
is useless to give assistance to this industry through the shape of tariffs 
and high import duties if Local Governments, as a matter of fact, do not 
do everything in their power to help on the development of this industry. 
I would like personally to express the hope that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research will find it possible to finance schemes of research,, 
without which this industry cannot make any serious advance. 

Bala Bahadur Q-. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammada'i Rural) : Will my Honourable friend insist that Local Gov- 
ernments must act in the way that they ought to? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: T have no power to insist. My 
Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, then. Sir, made a very powerful appeal 
on behalf of the agriculturist. I am sure, he is by now satisfied that we 
have done all we could and all that it was really possible for us to do on 
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behalf of agriculture. But I think my Honourable friend entirely misread 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board when he said that the grant of 
protection was contingent upon certain conditions being first fulfilled. 

In regard to the revision of our commercial legislation, I think I have 
already made the point clear in this House. The matter is a matter of 
first importance; it is receiving the active consideration of the Government 
of India and 1 personally hope that some definite progress will be registered 
during the present year. 

Before 1 come to the Agreement between the Bombay Millowners' Asso- 
ciation and Lancashire, 1 ought to refer to one or two matters that my 
Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, raised. He brought to notice 
the fact that the prices of Indian cotton today were far below the world 
parity, and I think he suggested that that was due to Japan’s action. 
Well, Sir, 1 would suggest to my Honourable friend that that suggestion 
is not entirely borne out by the facts which we have in our possession. 
There are other factors at work which account for the price of Indian 
cotton being at the moment below world parity. I will mention one or two. 
The first is the size of the current cotton crop. The current cotton crop 
is estimated in the official forecast as 46*63 lakhs of bales as compared 
with 44*37 lakhs of bales last year. Then, Sir, there is another point. The 
amount of cotton baled up to date is no less than 26*56 lakhs of bales as 
compared with 20*86 lakhs of bales last year. Thirdly, Sir, the Indian mill 
consumption of Indian cotton for the current year is 9*6 lakhs of bales as 
compared with 10*6 lakhs of bales last year, and I understand that the 
Indian mills have been less ready buyers than usual this year due to 
the general lack of confidence following, it may be, the collapse of certain 
mills. These and other factors should bo taken into account before 
we can definitely state what the reason is for prices of Indian cotton being 
below the world parity at the moment. But I would point out that prices 
of Indian cotton have been rising steadily since January. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Docs my Honourable friend realise that the 
e.xtent of the crop or the demand in India has nothing to do with the 
world parity prices? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It has a great deal to do with 
the prices of Indian cotton. 

Sir Gowasii Jehangir: No; it is the demand of the Indian cotton to 
be exported from India. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, T now come to the Agree- 
ment between the Bombay Millowners' Association and Lancashire. I 
had ventured to hope that the somewhat, I might almost call it, hysterical 
oritieism which appeared in certain quarters in certain parts of the 
country would not have been repeated in this House, but that this House 
would have considered on its own merits and apart from any political 
•considerations an agreement which, in the opinion of those who ought 
to know, has done an immense deal to improve relations between the 
two countries. That hope has been very largely justified, but I am afraid 
not entirely so, and I do submit that it would be something of a tragedy 
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if the result of that Agreement were to be neutralised or nullified by the 
tone and temper of the criticism of that Agreement. Now, Sir, let us 
consider the criticism itself. As far as I am able to analyse it, it consists 
partly of criticism based on the merits, and, I must frankly say, partly 
on criticism based on political considerations. Let us take the merits 
first. The view of the Millowners* Association of Bombay, so far as we 
understand it, is something of this nature. They say: 

*‘We believe that the rates wliich have been agreed upon by ourselves and 
tlie Lanciisiiire Delegation are suflicient to protect tne iudiun industry; that those 
rates will ensure India and Lancashire being placed on a fair level and that they 
will ensure equal and fair competition.” 

Now, Sir, if, as i have said before, the most important, the most 
representative and the most widespread organisation in the Indian textile 
industry today comes to us and says: “We are prepared to try these 
rates ior a limited period”, is it open to Government to say: “No, you 
want far higher rales and greater protection”. But let us go a little 
further and let us see what the actual difference is between the two wings 
of the industry. 1 make bold to say that the difference between that 
section of the industry which claims that it must have a more substantial 
measure of protection against Lancashire and the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, is very small indeed. 1 claim to have a certain amount of 
personal acquaintance with the views of the dissentient section of the 
industry, and, if I am right, the difference between the section of the 
industry which is opposed to the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and 
the latter, is that the former considers that a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem is sufficient against the United Kingdom, whereas the latter 
considers that 20 per cent will be siiilicient. Now, Sir, who is it that 
is asking for a higher rate of duty? Firstly, it is the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. Now, what is it that they ask for? They ask 
for 25 per cent and they have got it in this Bill. But they are apparently 
worried at the prospect of that 25 i)er cent coming down to 20 per cent, 
possibly in April of next year. Now, T would ask the House to remember 
this that this request for a larger measure of protection against Lanca- 
shire comes from that section of the industry which, speaking generally, 
has done the best and made tho largest profits. My ITonoiirable friends, 
if they do not wish to take this from me, can take it from the next best 
source, my friend, Mr. Joshi. Then, again, Sir, who is it that is asking 
for higher protection? It is ihe Committee of the Federation of the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce. Now, what are tliey asking? They are 
asking. Sir, for the full measure of protection recommended by the Board 
against the unrestricted competition of Japan. They are out-heroding 
Herod with a vengeance, because they are going far beyond what I might 
call the most avid section of the millowners. Thirdly, the people, who 
are asking, I think by implication, for this higher rate of duty, are people 
like my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. Wo all know and it must be 
within the recollection of this House that my Honourable friend has in 
season and out of season inveighed against the grant of protection to the 
Bombay millowners. He claims, and T do not dispute his claims, to be 
a representative of the consumer and of the masses of the people. Now^ 
what is the position that he is in effect assuming? Today when the 
Bombay millowners come «and say: “We are prepared to accept a lower 
rate of duty”, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, in effect savs; “No, you 
rnust have a higher rate of duty and you are traitors, because you are satisfied 
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with a lower rate”. I venture to submit that nothing shows better than 
that the hollowness of the criticism against the Agreement; nothing shows 
it better than the mental agility of my Honourable friend who can so 
easily pass from one position to another so diametrically opposite to it. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Pass from capital to labour and from labour to 
capital. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir. that brings me to the Indo- 
Japanese Agreement. I think 1 may justi / claim that with the exception 
of a limited body of adverse critics, the overwhelming bulk of public opinion 
in this country has accepted that Agreement. (Hear, hear.) Criticism on 
details there will always be. But, Sir, when I make it plain that what 
wo say is not that there are no defects in that arrangement, but that it is 
the best arrangement that could have been r'onie to under the circumst-ances 
with which we were faced, then, Sir, 1 hope that the voice of adverse 
criticism will die completely away. 1 would point out that the critic who 
takes up the position that we should have secured this or that, that we 
should have imposed this limit or tbaii (?onc!:tion overlooks the fact th«^t we 
were not dictating to a conquered enemy. We were two friendly nations 
attempting to arrive by agreement at a solution of our trade difficulties 
which would, as far as possible, adjust our differences and lead to friendly 
relations in the future. What we have secured is the utmost we could 
have secured if those friendly relations were to centinue. Sir, I remember 
that it was once said to me by an old planter, with whom I was negotiat- 
ing an agreement on behalf of the Cochin Durbar in respect of a matter 
concerned with the Anamalai Tea Estates: “No business is good business 
unless both parties to the transaction arc satisfied that they have had a 
fair deal”. Now, Sir, it is only in that way that we can secure the atmos- 
phere w'hich is essenti.al if an agreement of this sort is to work 
successfully in practice. Wc folt that the key to the whole situation 
lay in the position of the agriculturist. We felt that if we could support 
him through the dark days through whicli he is passing, there would be 
every hope that he wo\ild regain the po^ilion which has been so grievously 
undermined in the past. If, therefore, in holding the balance we allowed 
it to be weighed down slightly on the side of the agriculturist, there is no 
one here who faces the position honestly, squarely and fairly who will deny 
that we were absolutely right. JV>lh my noncurable friends, Mr. Mody 
and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, did admit tbal the rehabilitation of the masses 
of this country would result in the bettering of the position of the mill 
industry itself. But while 7 am extremeU glad to have that admission 
from my Honourable friends, I would like to point out that that does not 
seem to be the general view of the mill-owning industry in this country; 
they must realise that the only hope of iheir prosperity lies in our being 
able to increase the purchasing power of the masses. 


m. H. P. Mody: I think all millowners recognise that view. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; Had they realised it to its full 
extent, I am quite sure the\t their rriticism of the Indo- Japanese Agree- 
ment would have been less querulous than what it has been. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: Slightly different. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; lict me for a moment turn to the 
criticism which fell from the Leader of the European Group, a criticism 
which has been re-echoed by more than one other Member of this House. 
That criticism was chiefly directed towards emphasising the danger of 
entering a most-favoured -nation clause in our Agreement with Japan. Now, 
Sir, I venture to think that it is doing us less than justice to assume that 
WL) were not fully aware of all that there is to bo said against the in- 
clusion of such a clause. In the first place, I would bring to the notice 
of the House that we have subjected that clause to two reservations. 
Firstly, we have retained to ourselves the power of levying special rates of 
duty in the event of a further depreciation of the yen relative to the 
rupee- Secondly, we hav(3 derogated from that clause by fixing a quota 
for Japanese cothm piecegoods. But apart from that, and T only refer 
to those reservations in order that they may not be lost sight of, I would 
say to my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, that while I fully recog- 
nise that there is a very great deal to be said about the disadvantages of 
unqualified most-favoured -nation terms, I would put it to him that there is 
n great deal to he said on the other side. Now, I have not the time to 
traverse all that can he said against the inclusion of such a clause, or to 
set out in detail all that there is to be said on the other side. But Hon- 
ourable Members who would like to see the other side of the picture, pre- 
sented by Sir Leslie Hudson, might with advantage read the article enti- 
tled "Trade Treaty Making" which appeared in the Trade Supplement of 
the Tjondov Timefi of the 21st October, and also the very clear state- 

ment made by Mr. Tlunciman in the TToucO of Commons in which he set 
out very forcibly all that there wms to be said on the other side. But 
apart from these theoretical considerations, it would, T submit, be well 
to note that foreism nations have not been able to do away with this most- 
favoured-nation clause even in their most recent treaties. Whatever you 
may say about the Government of India, I do not think there is anyone 
who would deny to His Majesty’s Government and to the Governments of 
the dominions some measure of wisdom and experience in these matters. 
Sir, if their experience and their actions have shown anything, T submit 
they have shown the practical difficulties in the way of the abandonment 
of this mo«;t-f a voured -nation clause. Then, I say, Sir, we are not justified in 
too lightly and hastily abandoning this clause in our commercial treaties. In 
conclusion, I would attempt, to put quite briefly what it is that we have 
Roeured hv this A(?reempnt with Japan. We have given Japan the right to 
Rcnd up to 400 million yards of cloth to this country if she can find tx sale 
for it here, in return for buying million hales of Indian cotton. The 

^ahie of 1^ million halos of Indian cotton is about. 2| times the value of 
400 million yards of cloth, and T would ask the House to remember that 
point. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, said the other day that in any 
event Japan would liave had to buy our cotton. May I suggest to him 
that he has overlooked some extremely significant facts? For many years 
in the past, Japan purchased on the average every year something like 
^>600,000 bales of Indian cotton- In the last two years before the boycott, 
that average had fallen to 1,000, 0(»0 bales, despite the increase in Japan's 
J^xtile production and despite the fact that there was no boycott. I leave 
it to the House to judge how much further that average would have fallen 
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had a relentless boycott been persisted in- I would also leave it to the 
House to judge whether we have paid too high a price in finding what 
we have a right to consider a finii purchaser for million bales of Indian 
cotton. I have no doubt what the answer of this House will be. 

Inust, however, make it quite clear that this period of the Agreement, name- 
ly, three years, we regard as merely a breathing space during which all 
those who are concerned with the growing of Indian cotton must do 
everything in their power to lessen the vulnerability of the position in 
which the grower of short staple cotton finds himself today. Otherwise, 
Sir, the position at the end of throe yea.rs may be even more dangerous 
than it was six months ago. 

Now, Sir, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, T must acknowledge 
with deep appreciation all that has been stiid about our efforts; and may 1 
also include in the term ‘‘colleagues” the officers and the staff of the 
Secretariat whose magnificent work alone made it possible for us to con- 
clude our task successfully? (Applause.'' In these changing times, it is 
extremely difficult to prophesy in regard to the future. That this Agree- 
ment will eventually turn out to the advantage of this country, we can- 
not todqy definitely guarantee. We should be extremely disappointed if it 
did not. But, Sir, what we do claim is that we endeavoured to hold the 
balance fairly between all the competing Indian interests that were com- 
mitted to our charge, and that, if we placed the interests of the agricul- 
turist first, it was because we hold that with him lies the key to the national 
prosperity of this country. (Applause.) 


Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
I beg to propose the names of Dr. DeSouza and Mr. Joshi to be added 
to the proposed names for the Select Committee. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Chetty): The Chair 
3 pm cannot allow that motion to be made unless it is unanimously 
accepted. The names for the Select Committee are given with 
the concurrence of all Parties, and at this stage the Chair is prepared to 
allow this motion provided there is no dissentient voice. 

(Several Voices of “No, no.”) 

There is no unanimity about it, and so the Chair cannot Jillow it. 

The question is: 

“That tho Uill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
7th July, 1934.” 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. Prssidsnt (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) i The 
question is: 

“That in the motion moved, for the words ‘ten days* the words ‘three week#* hs 
substituted.** 
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AYES^. 


Abdul Matin Chaudlmry, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. „ , , . 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswami. 


Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Roy, Kumar O. R. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES— 68. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Bajpai, Mr. Q- S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Chinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Oox, Mr, A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

DeSouza, D \ F. X. 

Dillon, Mr W. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hockenliull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Trwin, Mr. C. J. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sir. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 

The motion was negatived. 


Morgan, Mr, G. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukhei’jee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Hao Bahadur S. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Paghubir Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Kunwar. 

Rajah, Kaja Sir Va8Uf'''va. 

Rajah, Kao Bahadur M. 0. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George^ 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Varma, Mr. R. P. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Wilayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, will you please allow me to make a statement? 
It is that, in view of the attitude taken up by the Government in this 
matter, I very much regret to say that the three members nominated by 
the Democratic Party to sit on this Select Committee will be unable to do so. 

Dr. Alunad fUnited Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 

madan Bura^: May I say this. Sir? Of course I am not in a position to 
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make a definite statement myself without consulting my Party; but certainly 
I feel that ten days* time is too short. We are discussing a Finance Bill 
inside the House and another Finance Bill outside .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The names 
will in any case come as part of the motion and it is open to any Party 
or any Member to decide the course of action. The Chair thinks the 
House should get through the motion. The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes 
(Textile Protection) be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Diwan Bahadur 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. B Sitaramaraju, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Mr. S. C. Sen, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Lala Rameshwar 
Prasad Baj^la, Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, Mr. C. S. Ranga Tyer, Raja Sir 
Vasudeva Rajah, Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, Mr. F. E. James. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, the 
Honourable Sir Frank Jloyce, Mr. G. S. Hardy and the Mover, with instructions to 
report within ien day.s, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Abdui Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I should like to say, in regard to what has been stated by my Honourable 
friends, Mr. Ncogy and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, that there is a feeling among 
a great many Members on this side of the House that in some of tlu^se 
Committees they have not been allowed sufficient time in order to make 
the investigation as complete as they would like to make, that in fad 
there has been a great deal of hustling of members in Select Committee. 
Under these circumstances, considering that we are fairly hardworkod during 
this Session, I should like to ask Government to consider whether thew 
cannot accommodate us in this matter. I think, as a rule, members of 
the Select Committees have done their best, but there is a certain point 
beyond which they ouglit not to be driven, and T should like to appeal 
to my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, if ho cannot see his 
way to accommodate the members of the Select Committee who have already 
given their names. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, the only point that my Honour- 
able friend, the Loader of the Opposition, has raised is that the members 
of the Select Committee should not bo driven in any way. So far as it 
lies in my power, I most certainly shall not do that. I am sure that the 
Chairman of the Committee — cannot speak for him, — will also do all in 
his power to see that no unreasonable demand is made upon any membe^r 
of the Select Committee. Beyond that T cannot say aynthing, nor can 
T make any promise. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Under our 
Standing Orders, it is always open to a Select Committee, if it finds that it 
is unable to finish its business within the time prescribed by the House, 
to come to the House again and ask for an extension of time. Though, 
in this instance, ten days have been fixed, it is open to the Select Committee 
to come again before the House and ask for an extension of time. The 
Chair thinks that Honourable Members should decide whether they will 
continue on the Committee or not after seeing whether they are given a 
fair chance to examine the Bill in the Select Committee. That would, 
on the whole, be a wise course. Anyhow, the motion includes all the 
names, and, therefore, there is no need to take a hurried decision now. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg 
to move: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) 
Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.** 

Sir, it has not been usual in the past for the Finance Member in moving 
the consideration of the Finance Bill to make any speech, and I do not 
propose to depart from that precedent. The only thing that I would like 
to put before the House on this occasion is this, that circumstances are 
rather special this year. The financial proposals of the Government by 
way of taxation and otherwise arc contained nob only in the Finance 
Bill, but in two excise Bills, and the really important new proposals are 
contained in the two excise Bills which I introduced the other day. There- 
fore, Sir, I hope that we shall receive the co-operation of this House in 
dealing with the Finance Bill as expeditiously as possible, and that 
Honourable Members will bear in mind that there will be other oppor- 
tunities for discussing the issues, and the most important issues which 
have been raised in this year’s financial proposals. The incident which 
has just occurred shows how wo all of us appreciate what a difficult legis- 
lative programme wo have this y(^ar and' how difficult it is going to be to fit 
in time for everything. I am sure that we on our side will co-operate with 
Honourable Members, and I only wish to remind them of that simple fact 
that the Finance Bill this year is, I hope, going to prove a comparatively 
non-contentious measure. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 18M, to fix maximum raie.s of postage under the Indian Post Office AK^t, 1898, 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise 
Duty) Act, 1930, bo taken into consideration.** 


The House has experienced that a great many Members desire to take 
part in the discussions of the various measures, and one handicap for 
the whole House is the absence of a Standing Order prescribing the 
time limit for speeches with regard to legislation. If only the time can 
be equitably distributed, on almost every Bill, almost every Member, who 
wants to take part in the discussions, can take part. It has been pointed 
out by my predecessor that in matters covered by the scope of the Stand- 
ing Orders, and in the absence of a Standing Order, the House can impose 
a restraint upon itself. If it is the desire of the House, for instance, 
that in the discussion of the Finance Bill, no speech should exceed half an 
hour, except with the permission of the Chair, the Chair is prepared to 
agree to that. It is entirely left to the House. 

Several Honourable Members: We cannot agree. 

( 2367 ) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Honourable 
Members don’t want to have a time limit? 

Several Honourable Members: No, Sir, we don’t agree. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, we 
will try to cut short our speeches, but we don’t want to lay down any 
precedent for the future. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, the present depression has affected every class of 
people in the country. The persons who are affected most are the lower 
middle class whose income ranges between Bs. 50 and Bs. 150 per mensem. 
Those persons have to maintain a large family. They have to maintain a 
number of their relatives who are unable to find employment and they have 
to keep their position in society. The burden of indirect taxation which 
the Government have imposed this year falls on this class and is felt very 
acutely by them. Any additional direct taxation will be a great cruelty. 

Sir, I personally know a number of cases in which great hardship has 
been experienced during the j^ast. It is not the fault 
of the Income-tax Department or any particular officer, but it is due 
to the policy introduced and adopted by tliis House. So far as the small 
shopkeepers are concerned, I feel very strongly that in many cases it is 
really not possible for them to produce such statements of their income as 
may satisfy the Income-tax Department on the point that they are not 
taxable, and so they are at the mercy of the assessment officers who go- 
round the bazar and prepare notes for their own guidance or are left at 
the mercy of their neighbours and rivals in the trade from whom informa- 
tion is obtained in certain cases. There is some justification, no doubt, 
in imposing income-tax on the income of salaried servants which this 
class of people get regularly after a deduction of certain percentage, 
because they have now been profited to a great extent through the fa.l 
m prices of commodities generally, ana they not only really get a certain 
fixed amount monthly, but most of them get their annual graded incre- 
ments too. But, Sir, the case of small traders, repairers, hawkers and 
agents is quite different and should in no way be compared with them. 
This class of people is neither generally educated, nor can they afford to 
meet the expenses of book-keeping. Their incomes are limited and also 
subject to fluctuation every day, and, in these hard days, many of them 
are the w'orst victims of general depression all round the country. Sir, 1 
assure you that last year was very troublesome for most of such people. In 
the absence of proper accounts of one’s income, the Income-tax Officer 
is quite justified in making any estimate of the income as he likes of the 
assessce which no doubt is based on any information, right or wrong, re- 
ceived by him. . I, therefore, submit that this class of people is subjected 
to very great hardship and is in a really helpless position, and their case 
fully deserves to be considered favourably. 

Sir, I also find no justification in imposing a higher rate of taxation in 
the case of “registered firms” than on “unregistered firms” or “individuals”. 

I think registered firms should be entitled to have certain advantages and 
facilities over the others, but here I find the reverse is the case. The 
Partnership Act has only been passed last year, and, under the said Act, 
thousands of private firms, consisting of two or more partners, are new 
being registered throughout the country. Irrespective of the fact as. tO' 
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whet capital they have or what their annual output is, they are now 
bound to pay a higher rate of taxation. May 1 ask, Sir, whether this 
lias been imposed on them by way of penalty for having themselves 
“registered^*? If this is not the case, as I believe it is not, then there 
should be no difference between registered and unregistered firms, and the 
scale of rate fixed for various figures of income should be equally applied 
to all. I do hope, the Honourable the Finance Member will consider my 
point and give relief to those who do not come under the category of well- 
to-do people and who are very much helpless nowadays. I suggest. Sir, 
that this last Finance Bill of the Honourable Sir George? Schuster should 
not be a source of further difficulties to the traders in these hard and diffi- 
cult times. 

Sir, I am very much disappennted to find that the postage on book 
packets and samples has been proposed to be increased from April next. 
This will no doubt hit a great deal all the traders of this country who 
:irc already suffering from general depression in the business, fn the 
year 1931, I suggested a quarter anna postage for a packet weighing two 
tolas or fraction thereof and I raised the point through an amendment, not 
only with a view to reducing the postage merely, but to increase the 
rovemie as well. With the exception of Mr. K. Ahmed, who opposed me 
f)ii that occasion — he has now ceased to attend this Honourable House for 
a long time and so he is not present today, — all Honourable Members who 
spoke on my motion were in! support of the reduction proposed by me upon 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Sams, the tlien Director-General of Posts 
mid Telegraphs, stood up and said: 

“Sir, I do not propose to controvart any of the arguments that have been urged 
in favour of this motion, because 1 am pi*epared to look into the question and see 
what my Department can do. fn the short time that T have had at my disposal since 
receiving notice of the amendment, it has been impossible for me to look carefully 
int(» so delicate and intricah* a matter as rate.s. I would deprecate the House taking 
ariv decision on the question and if my Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur Haji 
Wajihuddin, will withdraw his amendment, 1 .shall be most happy to go into the 
whole question.” 

You will find it at page 2621 of the Assembly Debates of the 24th 
March, 1931. T may remind tlie House that on this my Honourable friend, 
Sii* Mulijimniad Yakub, proposed that consideration of my amendment be 
afljourned for a day, but Mr. Sams said in reply that he required “adequate 
lime*’ for consideration of the question. T now find with regret that, as 
a result of consideration for a long ])criod of three years, instead of reducing 
the? rate from half an anna to (piartcr of an anna, it has been increased to 
three quarters of an anna. Tn his s])(*ech delivered the other day, in intro- 
ducing ilie Budget, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that 
this cl!aiiL'’e has hceii proposed “as the hook pacdcot method of transmission 
is undoubtedly being abused and a change is urgently necessary to stop the 
diversion, with ecmsequcnt loss of revenue that is occurring of postcard 
traffic to the bfxdc paekel eatei^orv*'. In the (drcuinstances explained by 
my H(Uioiiral)lo friend, T would say that the remedy suggested by him 
cannot solve the problem in the true sense. Tie should have pro]>osed half 
anna postcard instead of throe quarter anna ]?acket, and this, T say from the 
i)usiness point of view, would be a source of increase to a great ext(?nl 
rather than ji decrease in reveTiue. Sir, T find no justification in aTlowing 
quarter anna rate for “newspapers”, “monthly journals’* and ‘advertisers 
and denying same concessions to “packets” of bond fide trade circularB 
catalogues, printed matters and samples. Perhaps the Goveriimeiit are 
quite uuawfire of the fact that many business houses have already curtailed 
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their expenses by reducing the number of trade circulars by post and liave 
adopted newspaiper advertising scheme which costs them cheaper than 
post circulars, and further increase in the proposed postage rate is bound 
to make further reduction in tlie number of packets to be transmitted 
through post resulting in loss to the Postal Department. Let me say, Sir, 
that without all the facts in view the Department cannot expect to increase 
its income simply by raising the rates. 1 would earnestly advise the Gov- 
ernment to start a “reduced rate’* policy only as a trial for a year, and 
watch the consequent good result thereof, which, I am sure, would be 
quite satisfactory to all concerned. 1 may say that the Postal Department 
is proposing to cut the branch on which they are resting, and they do not 
care to sec which way the wind is blowing. They must remember that 
business is the soul of life and they should run the Department on com- 
mercial lines. Nothing is impossible to a willing mind. Do not calculatii 
only the loss by reduction of postage, but add the extra volume of business 
which will be done as a result of reduced rate; unless the officials concerned 
consider the point in this light, they will not be able to come to the right 
conclusion. Anyhow, I have done my duty and I do not wish to say more 
in this matter. 

1 must congratulate the Commerce Member for his timely action of re- 
moving the duty from liide, but, Sir, may I ask w^hy the duty from skin 
has not been removed ? Is it not a fact that the export of both raw and 
tanned skin has been decreasing from year to year? Do Government 
want to sec this trade totally collapse and ruined like the hide trade, 
and then come forward with a pj*oposal to remove the duty from skin? 
Sir, I think the Governmenl arc labouring under a wnong notion that India 
has a monopoly o£ the skin, and no matter if there is a duty, the importing 
countries will have to buy. The position is not such. India comes fourtli 
in order of export of skin, and America, the chief buyer of skin, has reduced 
its quota of purchaso. The chief importing countries for skins are the 
United Kingdom and America, and both these coiintries offer competitivi* 
prices for Jndian skin. The South African (jovernment have sanctioned 
a bounty of I;39,00() to the hide and skin export trade of that country, and 
it. has i)(^come very difficult for the Indian exporter to eornpete witli 
the other countries wdiich receive half from their (TOV(‘rnment. 1 hope tin* 
(rovernment of India will, if not this year, suiady next year, remove tin* 
duty from skin also. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Clietiy) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

As the new Constitution is under prej)ai'ation, I take this opportunity 
to draw the attention of the Government to certain important points whicdi 
r could get no proper chance to discuss on previous occasions. Sir, 1 
desire to appeal for safegiiard in the new Constitution for one of tla* 
first and forc'.most principles of our liberty, namely, the immunity of th(‘ 
personal law of each and every comimmity of India from interference by 
the State, wbicli, though no doubt guaranteed by Parliamentary Statute, 
has been jeopardised by the passage of the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
of 1920. In spite of the fact that the Government consistently held the 
fundamental principle of religions neutrality, they took part in this parti- 
cular matter four years ago, simply on the plea to alleviate human suffer- 
ing, which is a very good intention and I appreciate it warmly. But I 
that Indian masses consider such alleged reforms as an interference hi 
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j’cligious rnOittcrs which no doubt havo excited the greatest resentment. I 
may say, Sir, that Indians individually are perfectly at liberty to believe 
or practise according to their own religion, and I am also satisfied that 
the Government had no intention to impose any restriction by means of 
legislation unless it was perfectly in harmony with the views of confirmed 
iv.ligious leaders of each community in India. It is no doubt an admitted 
fact, that so far as the Muslim marriage is concerned, it is a religous sanc- 
tion, and the Muslims are governed by their personal law. Under the 
circumstances, the Government on the last occasion adopted a policy which 
was considered as an interference with our personal law. 1, therefore, 
f(‘el that it is now absolutely necessary that some clear provision should be 
made in the proposals of TTis Majesty’s Government for the Indian Con- 
stitutional lleforrns. The fact is this that when J introduced in 1938 my 
liill to exclude Muslims froiri the operation of the Sarda Act on religious 
^Mounds, the Honourable Member of the Government declared on the floor 
of the House that when the Government supported the Barda Bill in 1929; 

“It was felt that it would tend to alleviate human suffering and to promote 
tlie welfare of the race and that it was not from any wanton desire to interfere with 
tiio religious practice or beliefs of any community in this country.” 

Hence, the Goveimmcnt were not able to even acc.ept my motion for 
cii'ciilation of the amending Bill for eliciting Muslim public opinion thereon. 

I was very much disappointed with this unexpected answer and I cannot 
imdcrstand how the Government can claim that they supported the Barda 
Bill simply to bettor the lot of the suffering humanity, for the institution 
of early marriages is not the solitary evil under which the fndian natioji 
groans. The Government can take credit to themselves for such a humarii- 
livriari principle, and I think it is their duty to realise that they had sup- 
])ovtcd the Barda Bill in the face of almost united Muslim opposition and 
thus unintentionally wounded their religious susceptibilities. Bir, the least 
that they should liave done was to support my motion for circulation of the 
Bill whole-heartedly. May I ask, Bir, what justification th(i Government 
had in taking part in a matter which conflicis with the religious code of 
Muslims and inflicting a piece of legislation on them under the pious garh 
of humanity when the Government themsolves admit that: 

“Jt is the fixed principle of <ho (Jovoratiiciil of India not to interfere in any way 
whatsoever with the personal laws and customs of the different ])eoples of India unless 
they have very strong and conclusive evidence that the change is desired by the 
people who are affected.” 

Now, the question naturally arises as to what extent liave the (Toverii- 
ment adhered to that principle in this particular matter and on what 
authority they decided to improve the lot of the unwilling |)e(>ple? In my 
last year’s speech in this House, I already quoted cerfaiu referiuiccs from 
Bie speech delivered in the Assembly ou the 8rd February, 1931, by ray 
esteemed friend, the Leader of the House, the Honourable Bir Brojendra 
Mitter, which clearly shows that so far as the- Muslinis.and this Bill are 
eoiicerned, the Government had adopted ti policy wliich was disapproved 
tliroughout the country. T may be pardoned, Bir, if 1 ask the Government 
hi what other spheres have they acted u])on tlieir profeijsions of humanity. 
Was it not real humanity to fight against the intoxicating drink evh ? Is 

not a fact that for the sake of 20 crores of riqiees in revenue, the iTOvorn- 
Tuent opposed the Prohibition Eesolniion moved by me in 1925 ? May I 
i^sk, Sir, is it not real humanity to put to an end the shameless evil of 
prostitution? The whole country is chimouring «against this, but I am 
doubtful whether the Government have ever done anything to eradicate 
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this. Will they be prepared to accept a Bill if I may bring it tomorrow to 
that effect ? I say, Sir, where there is a will, there is a way. Have Govern- 
ment ever shown sympathy for those Muslim ladies who today find them- 
selves in great distress being unable to claim Khula or dissolution of mar- 
riages for want of Sharai Qazi, which post has long since been abolished 
by the Government of India for no valid reason. I think I must point oni 
quite frankly that it is not my intention to charge the Government with 
having intentionally adopted the policy of supporting the Sarda Bill, nor 
do I charge them with having intentionally wounded the Muslim sentiment 
by opposing my motion for circulation of my Amendment Bill, but what: 
T wanted at the time of moving for circulation was not to seek an immediate 
exclusion of the Muslim community from the operation of the Sarda Act, 
but to urge that an overwhelming majority of the Muslim community 
considers the Sarda Act as an interference in their religion. If the majority 
of Muslim public opinion turns out in favour of my Amendment Bill, then 
and there alone T would have requested the permission to bring the con- 
sidoration motion before the House, otherwise not. This being the whole 
situation, T do not see any reasonable ground on which the Government 
opposed this very modest request since the Government themselves scelv 
to be guided by public opinion. T mav remind the House that the motion 
for the circulation of the Khaddar Bill to elicit public opinion lost year 
came from the Government themselves. T now urge the Government for 
the revival of the post of K'azi in India. According to my information, up 
to the year 1846, there was a post of Kazi appointed bv the Govornmont 
which wa«’. verv much helpful in disposing of cases of dissolution of mar 
riages, restoration of conjugal rights, etc., among the Muslims. Accord- 
ing to the Muslim Law, such cases cannot take proper course unless the 
judge is a Muslim. If a man becomes unable to discharge the d'^ties of 
ji h\isband towards his wife, on account of insanity, leprosy, etc., et<*., th^' 
wife is fully entitled to apply to a court for legal sei^aration. A mcxn leaves 
his house without any information to his wife and remains absent froin 
home for many years and no news are heard about him and his wife has 
no other means of livelihood and cannot remarry any other man until a 
legal separation is affected, and this can in no way be carried out unless the 
Judge is a Muslim. So, in the absence of snch a Judge, what will bo tlio 
consequences? She appeals to a Court of which the Judge is a non-Muslim 
and he effects the legal separation. Now, if she becomes satisfied with his 
decision and marries another man, this second marriage' will be an invalid 
one in the eye of her religion and thus she would be leading an immoral 
life. If she is not satisfied with the decision of that Judge, she does no! 
marry on grounds of religious prohihitioTis. How is she then to lead hor 
life? How is she to provide" for her little children? Is it not a piclnrc 
worth pitying? Is it not the duty of the Government to do the noedfnl 
in the matter? This is not a new demand, and we are inviting the atteii 
tion of the Government for many years, but to no e.ffo(*t. Sir, in Ihe year 
1917, on the occasion of the visit of the Bight Honourable the Secretary 
of State for India, just before tbe introduction of the Montford Be.form 
scheme a deputation of Hlemas and loading Muslims, attending upon tln'm 
at this Imperial City, imt forth in an item of their address a- proposal i*' 
the same effect. No doubt it is a most discouraging thought thar since 
then it has not received the least attention on the pari of the GoverumeTii. 
Benresentations, which were made from time to time by Muslim (''onfe* renews 
and meetings, remain no doubt dead letter. I, therefore. invit<^ Ihe im 
mediate attention of the Government of India, and, through them of 111^=^ 
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Majesty’s Government to the effect that it is absolutely necessary that 
clear provisions should be added on these important matters in the lorth- 
(joming Constitution. It is never too late to mend. All is well that ends 
well. 

Sir, I also wish to refer to another case of unsympathetic treatment of 
the Government with some of the house-owners in some of the cantonments, 
that is, the land policy of the Government recently inaugurated in the 
tuiuie of reform in the cantonment administration. So far as 1 have been 
informed, 1 can say that the house-owners have millions invested in 
bungalows built them in the cantonments, for the residence of military 
officers. Time there was when the military officers of the old days induced 
people to invest theii* money in building houses for military officers in the 
cMitonmcnts. It is said that the Government then approached the people 
:i they would come to the help of the Government and build the houses 
thc-y needed for the residence of their military officers. It is also said that 
iill sorts of facilities, concessions and inducements were offered. One such 
inducement was the grant of plots of land required for building such houses 
free of all rent in perpetuity. 1 understand that there were no leases then, 
rhe Government wanted houses to be built and the officers commanding 
ilie station, the Brigade and the District gave free grants of land for this 
purpose. I understand there is no record of such grants with the Govern- 
ment. For several scores of years, these people were recognised to be the 
owners of the land and the house for all practical purposes. They had a 
free right to sell, mortgage the property or to give it away as a gift, if 
it was built on an old free holding. Jn 1924, the Govc'riiment enacted the 
.New Cantonments Act, with the object of introducing th(3 spirit of reform 
in cantonment administration and from that date began an ora of some 
harassment and loss to the house-owners and tlie gradual destruction of 
their cherished rights and interests in property. The Government created 
a land department and this department has found out some old rules and 
regulations which bear the name of Bengal Begulations. These regulations 
are said to have been made between the years 1789 and 1899 and are said 
to give the Government a right to resume the land given away 80 or 100 
years back as a free grant, if they choose to do so, by paying the cost of 
the material of the property standing thereon. Bo far as 1 can understand 
there is no record to show that these grants were made under those regula- 
tions. It is not asserted on behalf of the Government that those regulations 
were ever mentioned to the house-owners when they were granted land 
to build bungalows thereon. 1 think, Sir, that in 99 cases out of 100, the 
owners did not know if these regulations at all existed and, if so, under 
which old discarded record they lay buried. But, Sir, the land department 
of the Government has now disclosed these regulations and the Government 
claim, on the basis of these, that there is a legitimate presumption that 
all land in the cantonments belongs to the Government and that the grants 
which were made in old days to house-owners were subject to those regula- 
tions for the mere reason that those regulations governed such grants of 
land and existed in some corner of the Government office. I am speaking 
with regard to bungalows for military officers only and not for other houses 
of the cantonments. Sir, I leave it to you to judge how far such a presump- 
tion can be justified and what its moral value can be. To frame some 
regulations, to keep them hidden from the public at the time when grants 
of land were made to induce the people to invest their money in building 
bungalows for military officers and then, after the passing of scores of 
years, when the property built on these sites has perhaps changed hands 
several times, to come out with a claim that the land was given away 
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subject to Bengal Eegulations which gave the Government a right to resume 
the land and to take possession of the property on payment of some nominrii 
compensation — 1 am putting this matter before the House with a view to 
be enlightened if my information is in any way wrong. Sir, I know that 
the land in private occupation in a cantonment is of three definite descrip- 
tions. Either it is Government h\nd, given away in old ways as a free grant, 
or given on lease, or it is a privately-owned land never acquired on pay- 
ment of price by the Government, but simply included in the cantonmeiit 
as a sanitary measure necessary in the interests of troops. The Bench of 
two Honourable Judges of the High Court of Calcutta exploded this theory 
of the Government and held in the well-known Barrackpore case that sucii 
a presumption was wrong and that the Government should produce evidenci* 
of tlujir being the owner of tlie land, before they could be legally recognised 
as owners. 13ut this view was not accepted by the Privy Council and on 
the merits of the case the Privy Council held the presumption to hold good 
in that case. This, 1 think, has given Government a handle to make claims 
of land. I understand demands are being made from the house-owners 
to admit Government ownership of land and the apprehension is this that, 
when this is secured, the next step would be a demand for lease and rent. 
On tlu5 score of this prcsum])tion, a large numb(;r of bungalows in IIk- 
cantonments of Peshawar, Nowshcra, Kohat and llawalpindi were resumed 
last year. Out of the houses tlmt have already been resumed, some wen* 
such as were occupied by the owners themselves. I think that the Govern- 
ment plea is that they want more houses and, tljerofore, they are having 
them by resuming sites, but I have reason to believci that the Peshawar and 
ilawalpindi house-owners had made it clear that, if move houses were need- 
ed, tlicy were willing to construct them, on vac^ant portions of their large 
compounds and reserve them for military use. There were building sites 
also available in those cantonments, and if those sites were leased to tlunn, 
they would have built new bungalows thereon for the exclusive use of 
military officers. It is also a fact that most of the bouses already resumed 
were in occupation of military officers. May f ask, Sir, what was tli(‘ 
meaning of resumption in the case of those bouses ? I think the onl\ 
change is that instead of a private person^ tlie- Government are the invners 
of the house. The right of an owner to live in his house has been recognis- 
ed by Statute, and when the Government brought an amending Bill to 
withdraw this right in 1930, this House disapproved the Govcrnmt'nl 
attempt by rejecting the Bill. But what could not be acliieved in tin- 
Legislature is now being achieved by executive i)roceedings under cover 
of a right to resume. Sir, this procedure has created an impression in tiio 
minds of people that the so-called resumi)tion is nothing but a desire to 
become owners of valuable houses by payhig nominal amounts as com- 
pensation. I, therefore, ask, Sir, is it strengthening co-operation, or 
destroying the one that exists? Sir, I hope you will excuse me for saying 
that tile Government may use their powerful agency, but it is not a good 
policy to sow discontent where there is good-will and mutual regard at 
present. They must remember that contentment is a great gain, — and 
doubt the blessings arc not valued till they are gone. If, Sir, the Govern- 
ment want houses, the house-owners should be given a ebanee to provide' 
the number of bungalows required; and,, without good and strong reasons, 
the policy of resumption should be stopped in the interest of both tlie 
rulers and the ruled. 

In conclusion, 1 may be permitted to say a few words with regard to tlie 
question of the separation of Sadar Bazaar from the Cantonment ol 
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Ambala. Since the last few months, I am receiving repeated representations 
from responsible quarters against the said proposal. Out of them I would 
like to read at least one signed by hundreds of prominent gentlemen of 
;ill castes and creeds, which runs as follows: 

“We the undersigned residents of Suddar Bazar, Ambala Cantonment, strongly 
Oppose any scheme of separating Suddar Bazar from the Military Area on the follow- 
iiig grounds : 

(1) It will adversely affect the trade, which is mainly dependent on the support of 
I he military troops. 

(2) Tt will considerably decrease the value of landed property. 

(3) It will affect the sanitation of the? Suddar Bazaar, as the proposed Municipal 
('ommittee will have no sufficient funds to spend on this item. 

(4) By the creation of the New Municipal Committee women of ill- fame and other 
had characters will come to reside in this area, which will seriously affect tho 
morals of the troops. 

(5) The proposed New Municipal (Committee will he a hot-hed for communal 
politics and personal disputes. 

(6) It is requested that the people will gladly submit to the rule of a corporation, 
a sole or nominated Botird, rather than suffer sepjiration.” 

Under the circumstances, 1 would appeal to the Government to recon- 
sider their decision in the matter or at least postpone further progress in 
this direction until the residents of Sadar liazar, Ambala, may submit their 
unanimous demand in this matter. Fhe residents of Ambala would be 
well advised to remember that; “United we rise; divided we fall" and 
“Haste makes Waste". They should come to an agreement amongst 
themselves and then should press their demand in this direction. Sir, 1 
must apologise for the time i have taken today and 1 now resume my seat. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Miihanimadan): Sir, I congratulate uiy lloiioiirable friend, llaji Wajihud- 
flin, on his catching the eye of tlic Honourable the President on opening 
the debate today on the Finance Bill: Sir, I hope 1 should be excused 
if 1 take some lime on different subjects toda}", because, during;, the Budget 
discussion, 1 did not get a chance and J could not catch the eye of the 
Honourable the President and was thus not in a ])osilic)ii to express my 
views on that oecasiou on any subject. 

First of all, 1 want to say that we on this side of the House seriously 
object to this attitude of the Government which they have adopted today 
about not allowing sufficient time to the Select C’ominittee to consider the 
Textile Protection Bill. Sir, this is not the first time that we are feeling 
this troiffile. This is a long-standing grievance, a sort of what may be 
tallied a chronic disease, that the Government altitude in this coimectiou 
always is that they do not give sufficient time to us to consider their 
different measures. You will find, Sir, that the Government do not realise 
as to what difficulties we are in. They think that just as they have so 
many Secretariats, so we have a large. St*cretariat to back us, or they 
lliink that just as they have such a large number of clerks sitting in the 
galleries, so also we have got a gallery h'ere of clerks wffio may lielp us in 
Jill these measures. An Honourable Member of the Executive Council is 
responsible for a particular portfolio or for a particular work, just as you 
"ill find from the fact that as soon as the motion about the reference of 
the textile protection measure to a Select Committee was passed, my 
Honourable friends, Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Frank Noyce, both left tlie 
House, because they have not got sufficient int(‘rest in the general T'inanee 
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Bill. And the burden now is on the shoulders ol niy Honourable friend, 
Sir George Schuster. But what is the case for us? Just now we have 
finished one measure, and the other measure is before us and we are asked 
to express our views on it. Sir, we take one Bill in the morning and 
another late in the evening. It is very diflicult for us, after giving so 
much time and after reading so many papers, to get sufficient time to 
discuss measures in the Seloet Committee* at 10 a.m. and after 5 p.m. J 
have been in several Select Committees, and on several occasions I have 
found that the meetings of the Select Committee have taken place before 
10 a.m. and sometimes even after 5 p.m. Tomorrow, there is a meeting 
of tlie Standing Ilaj Committee at 10 a.m. How is it possible for us to 
study in the night the papers which are supplied by the Department and 
see what questions are there and what supplementary questions should be 
asked on them and, then, in the morning, at 10 a.m., attend a meeting 
of the Select Committee, and from 11 a.m. sit in the Assembly and make 
its quorum. Even at the present moment, all the Members of the 
Treasury Benches have left the House and we are making the quorum of it. 
If the Non-Official Members leave the House, T am afraid there will be 
no quorum. Now, Sir, the Bill that has been referred to the Select 
Committee contains several different items and it is really impossible to 
do any justice to them in the Select Committee even if it were to sit for 
ten days continuously. Tlicre arc so many different subjects and there are 
the two reports of the Tariff Board and the two Agreements to be consi- 
dered, and then there are volumes of evidence to be gone through. So, 
where is the time to discuss that Bill in the Select Committee in ten days 
only? Further, we arc sitting even tomorrow, and during all these ten 
days there are only two Sundays and my friends in the Committee are to 
sit in the Assembly for the remaining eiglit days. 1 hope that my friends 
opposite will not be willing to sit on a Sunday tliough tliey sit on Fridays. 
If Government say that they are willing to sit on Sundays also, I say, 
Sir, we have other works to do. Then, Sir, where is the time to consider 
various points and how will it be possible for them to prepare the report 
unless the report is already printed and typed to be placed before the Select 
Committee after 5 p.m. any day and thq Members may he asked to sign it. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order; 
The House has decided to allow ten days for the Select Committee and the 
Honourable Member has got no right to criticise that decision of the 
House except on a motion for rescinding that decision. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I bow to your ruling, Sir, but I want to 
criticise the action of Government which they take on such occasions. 
I am not saying this with reference to this particular Bill only, but my 
criticism is with regard to the attitude of Government generally. (Hear, 
hear.) Whenever any measure comes before the House, they do not 
think whether it is reasonable or unreasonable. They always come and 
say: “Come and decide it by means of votes”. They are aware, of 
course, that they have got 26 Nominated Official Members and 13 Nomi- 
nated Non-Official Members and also they have got ten Members of the 
European Group. Apart from that, there are many Yamin Khans and 
gimilar others to support them. (Laughter.) 

**Agar shnh roze ra go-ed ihuh-utt in 
Bn Ba-td go ft inah mah pnrvin” 
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Then, there are Anglo-Indians who are Indians and Europeans at the 
same time. These men sometimes put a garb of an Indian and take 
their seats as an Indian, but when the time of supporting (Government 
comes, they become Europeans and blind supporters of the bureaucracy. 

If the Government term the day time as niglit, they will shout that it is 
jiight and the moon and stars are shining in tJie sky. 1 (ainnot understand 
their mentality and no one can ever understand them. 

Sir, though I have got many grievances, at pros(*nt I will restrict 
myself to the question of agriculture. The condition of the agriculturist 
nowadays is so bad that it cannot even be imagined. There is none now- 
adays who can purchase even their land. Not only have they jujt got 
sufiicient clothing, but they, zamindars and tenants, arc starving. They 
arc not half-clothed, but they go rather naked nowadays. Even if they 
want to sell their lands, there is no one willing to purchase them at 
any price and the Government Members are sitting tight on their Eeiiclies 
and they always give the lame excuse that the subject of agriculture is a 
provincial subject. My experience is that the Government are really doing 
nothing for these agriculturists and they do not want to do anything for 
tliein. They shirk their responsibility. Whenever we raise any question 
about the betterment of these agriculturists, they say they have done 
something for the wheat and that the subject is a provincial one. But 
I wish to say now that the agriculturists really deserve some sympathy 
from the Central Government and Provincial Governments cannot do 
anything for them with regard to many questions. (Hear, hear.) Apart 
from this, Provincial Governments have limited resources, they cr.nnot 
do more than what they are doing. Whatever they are realising from 
zamindars and tenants is in itself a cruelty. Sir, 1 cannot understand 
this lame excuse of transferred or provincial subjects. All tlie milk which 
is ill the cow is being taken by the Central Government, and then the 
Provincial Go\emmcnts are asked to feed the cow. Is it. Sir, just and 
}iroper? All the money which the agriculturists earn and all the troubles 
which they undergo in i)roducing the agricultural produces are for the benefit 
of the Central Government. Whatever tliey earn, they give to 
the Central Government. Whatever they get, they give to my Honour- 
able friend. Sir George Schuster, for maintaining a big Army in this 
country. Their last drop of blood is to quench the thirst of the Army. 
But when the question comes to lielp them, my Honourable friends, Mr. 
Bajpai and Sir George Schuster, stand up and say that this a provincial 
subject and they cannot do anything for them. 1 w^ant to know really who 
pays these 77 crores of rupees under the head “Bevemie’'? Is it not true 
that it is the agriculturists who pay all these 77 crores, 82 lakhs and 
H8 thousand rupees? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay (Jity : Non-Miihaimiiadan Urban) : 
Wliat about income-tax? i 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: T am coming to income-tax presently. Who 
pays the income-tax? I want my Honourable friend to inform 
the House who pays the income-tax really. Out jf whose 
money does Sir Cowasji Jehangir pay the income-tax? It is tlie agricul- 
turist who enables men like Sir Cowasji Jehangir to pay their income-tax. 
These gentlemen invest their money in .industrial mills in which they 
produce cloths, and, by selling these cloths to the agriculturists, they 
get money and by this way they make huge profits and, out of these 
profits, they pay income-tax to Government and keep a large portion of 
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the profitb to themselves, li the, agriculturist does not purchase their 
cloth, how can the industrialist get money to pay his income-tax? In this 
way, Sir, it will be seen that the entire ni venue which the Governnienj; 
get is really the money of tlie agriculturists. Tf you will see the expendi- 
ture side, it will be found that only five lakhs and 59 thousand are to be 
spent this year on irrigation. This is the nominal amount which it to be 
spent for the benefit of the agriculturists while 77 crores are taken from 
the agriculturists. The great trouble which we feel is that Government 
interest themselves only In tJiose subjects in which my Honourable friends 
of the European Group, who are all absent now — and none of them are 
present in this House, — are interested. As the Members of the European 
Gmup have no intert^st in agriculture, so also Government do not take 
any interest in agriculture. But I wa.nt to warn them, though they arc 
not here, and I hope niv Honourable friend, Cokaiel Gidncy, who is an 
Anglo-Indian and vvlio can represent the Europeans as well, will inform 
them that they cannot get any profit unless tJiev improve the condition 
of the agriculturist in this country. If they want to benefit themselves, 
they must do something to increase the purchasing power of the agri- 
ciilturisls, otherwise they will be nowhere. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-OHicial) : 1 must ask 
for very long notice of that message. 

Mr M. Maswood Ahmad: Twenty hours notice is quite sullicienl. 
(Laughter.) 

I want to tell my friends that it is only the agriculturist who can 
purchase the artich's manufactured in their industries and so they must, 
be sympathetic to this poor class of people. I liave alrcauly shown that 
05 per cent of the revenue of the Government really comes frohi the. agi’i- 
cuiturists, but the Government in tlie^^e days do not spend even one per 
cent for the, im])rovomcnt of llie agriculturists in the country. In this 
connection 1 w-ant to mak(» certain suggestions. 

Eirstiy, there must be a Minister for Agriculture in tliis eoiuitry .1 
hope. Sir, you will excuse me if 1 sa^ something on this (luestion now, 
because 1 was not able to eatcli the ev(‘ of the President wdien the question 
of re adjustment of portfolios was discussed. At present, this Depart>nent 
is a kind of hGtch-])Olch Department. Whatever has been left out from 
tlio different Departments are entrusted to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bajpai. Sir, clerks keep important papeis in separate files and when 
they find some minor papers wdiich they cannot keep in any particular 
file, they start a new’ file for it and call it the miscellaneous file, and so 
this is the rnisci'Ilaneoiis Department of the (iovernment of India. 
Luckily my Honourable friends. Sir Ihojendra Mitter, Sir George Schuster 
and Sir Harry Haig arc each responsible for one. Department only, but in\ 
Honourable friends. Sir Joseph IBiore, Sir Erank Noyce and Sir Eazl-i- 
Husain are responsible each for more than one Dcjpartmcnt. Vf»u will 
find that the (jommerce and Industries Department are Departments just 
like a luisbaiid having three wdves, wdiile the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands is like a wdfe with three husbands wdio cannot do justice 
to anybody. (Laughter.) That is the case. There is some t elation 
betw’cen Commerce and Ba.ilwav.-, tliere is some relation botweotj Indus- 
tries and Labour, but if you wall look into the Di^partmcnt of my Hoiioiir 
able triend, Mr. Bajpai^ 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : I think t])e suggestion of polyandrous pracitiee levelled against 
me or against Sir FazUi-Husain will not be appreciated by a true Muslim 
like him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If you find the Department of Eduettion, 
Health and Lands, you will sec that sometimes the question of emigration 
is dealt with, sometimes the question of health, and sometimes the ques- 
non of pilgrimage, and all sorts of questions arc dealt with in this Depart- 
irieiit, and I think it is very difficult to do justice to any of these questions 
by the Department which administers them. 1 suggest, therefore, that 
tlie-e must be a Minister for Agriculture at the Centre and a Minister 
Ryt Agriculture also in the Provinces. In the Provinces it is often found 
that the Ministers are called the Ministers for Local Self-Government 
or the Ministers for Education, and so on, but I do not find at least in 
my Province any separ«‘ite Minister for Agriculture. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: There is a Minister who looks after agriculture 
in every Province. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In my Province, the Ministci’ for Education 
is also in charge of the Department of Agriculture. 1 want a separate 
Minister for Agriculture. In the Government records, the Minister is 
called the Minister for Education, and because the importance of agiicul- 
ture is not })rcsent in the minds of the Govcaanrient, iliey call this in this 
way. 1 want that there should be a separate Minister in charge of only 
tlio Department of Agriculture in the Centre and in Provinces. Some of 
my Honourable friends may say that the creation of a separate Ministry 
for Agriculture in every Provin<»o v\'ill involve (*(‘rtain expenditure, but I 
say that ibis question of expenditure should not stand in the way ot the 
creation of separate Ministries of Agriculture, because this will benefit 
the agriculturists in every way and because almost the entire revenue of 
the Central and Provincial Governments really eouics out of the pocket 
of the agriculturists. India is an agricultural country, 95 per cent of the 
population live on agriculture, and so their inlerc'st'i must be foremrst ir. 
the e\es of the Government. 

Mv eecond suggestion is this. Tlio Imperial Council of Agricultural 
liesearch should be converted into the Imperial (^ouncil of Agriculture. 
At present the work done by this Department is to make researches. 
What is that research work? T have got here before me several lO ports, 
hut I do not want to waste the time of the House by reading them. It is 
said ill these reports that at such and sueh a time the paddy and v/heat 
grow and the length of the flower is so iiiueh and the breadth of the leaf 
is so inuch, and so on. What is all this nonsense? What have we got 
to do if the leaf of the paddy or the wheat is two inches in width or one 
inch in width? VVhat have they done for improving the condition of the 
agriculturist and to improve the productive capacity of the land? What 
have they done for improving irrigation in this country? What 
have they done to dig good wells in the country? At what rate they 
supply electricity? What have they contributed to the agriculturists 
when" they wanted some help for improving the irrigation system of the 
land? They have not done anything in ‘that direction. They have only 
done some research work. T submit that this Department should not 
restrict itself to roscarcb work alone, rather it should see to fill other 
aspects of the ease. 
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Another complaint that I liave to bring to the notice of the House is 
this. It is well known that all the representatives of the people are in 
the C’entral Legislature and yet this Imperial Council of Agricultural 
iiCsearcii have taken only two Members from this Assembly to serve on 
their Council. Is it not shameful thu.t, in spite of there being so many 
Members in the Assembly, they have taken only two? How is it possible 
then for Members, who come from different Provinces and who leally 
know the condition and the situation of their Province, to express their 
views? What they Jiave done in that eonnectioii is that last yeai there 
was one meeting of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch held in 
one of the rooms of the Assembly Sector of the House. But as yet we 
do not know whether sueli a meeting will again be held or not. I think 
at every Session of the Assembly they should have two sittings, one at 
the bcjginning and one at the end, so that Members from the different 
Provinces may attend the meetings and express their views. About three 
years have passed, hut these two gentlemen, who were elected three 
years agi , arci still tlu‘re and no motion has been made to elect new 
ineitJoeis to that Council. We find motions for fresh elections for all 
Standing Comuiittees and other Committees being made either every year 
or every three years, but .1 do not know whether these members of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch are life members or whether 
theie will be any change. 

Mr. Or S. Bajpal: They are members for the life of the Assembly. 

Mr. M Maswood Ahmad: If so, Oovernment should change the order 
or circular, and there should be an election every year. And, in future, 
it should be called (lie Imperial (vouncil of Agriculture. 

My third suggestion in this connection is that there must be a Stand- 
ing Committee for Agriculture as there are other Standing Committees for 
other Hcpartmciits. There must be a sufficient number of members there 
to advise Government, and their meetings should be more frequent than 
at present. At present you find that the Standing Committee for Educa- 
tion, prealth and J^ands meet about once a year and that meeting also 
takes jilacc for only an hour or two. How is it possible for alJ-lndia 
questions, connected with Education, Health and Lands, to be discussed 
in one or two hours once in a year? 

My fourth suggestion is that whenever Government appoint a Tariff 
Bonn! to discuss any question, they’ must nominate at least one such 
membi3r who has some experience and who is aware of the agricultural 
conditions in the country and can advise the Government and his 
colleagues on the many questions that are placed before them. This will 
ensure tha( the interest of the .agriculturists is not overlooked. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettyj 
resumed the Chair.]. 

My fifth suggestion in this connection is that at present there are 
agreements with the Indian States and with the foreign countries, and 
some of these agreements are against the interests of the agriculturists. 
You will find. Sir, that under the present agreement, Hyderabad bas got 
the right to impose an import duty on British Indian rice, and there are 
many other such agreements which are detrimental to the interests of this 
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country. Now that tlie States are coining into a Federated India, the 
time has come when this question must be examined. About this agree- 
ment I want to say one thing more that Government have practically 
decided to separate Burma from India now and there is a rumour that 
some sort- of agreement is very imminent and in that agreement they want 
to decide that for certain periods no taxation will be possible on the 
iuijjortcd articles from Burma, or something of that kind. But 1 want 
to say that this will bo very harmful to India and there should not bo any 
sucJi a};rtement. The hands of the future Governments of both countries 
should be open in this matter. Any such agreement should he made after 
the separation of Burma and should not bo used as a price for the separa- 
tion of that country. 

My sixth suggestion in this connection is that at present the freights 
are very different on different agricidtural commodities and excessively 
high too. It should be at tlie rnininniiii rate of *01 pie per maund per 
mile. Today T asked some questions, and tlie replies show what the 
difference is. When wheat goes from Delhi to Patna, the rate is five annas 
a rnaund, but when we want to send our rice from Patna to Delhi, Govern- 
ment ciiarges ten annas a maund. This is very unjust. What right have 
l.hev got to fi.v different rates? If they are giving chances to the Punjab 
and till* United Provinces to send their wheat to Bcmgal and l^ihar, cer- 
iainly Bengal and Bihar also must be given a chance to send their rice 
If) those Provinces on the same terms. My Honourable friend suid that 
special rates were given for the reason that (’alciitta. and Karachi were 
port towns, that export may be jiossihle and the^ agriculturists may gain. 

1 am son’y that no one representing the Bailway T)(q)artment is ])resent 
hero now, but 1 hope niv Honourable friend, Mr. iiajpai, will hnd out 
from Sir Joseph Bhorc and tell me whether wheat is exported from Patna 
as well. How can it be possible? It is not a port town. That is my 
grievancs that if you give special rates for Karachi and Calcutta on the 
ground that it can be exported, why do you give special rates for Patna, 
where agriculturists are themselves dying, and if you give special rates 
for wJicat that goes to Patna, why should you not give the same .special 
rati* for rice that is sent from Patna to Dellii and other places in the west? 
Mv Hononrahlo friend said that the rice in Delhi was of a better quality 
than Die Bihar rice. Bui I think he has not gone to Biliar and taken 
Bihar rice. Patna rice is famous in the world. My Honourable friend 
has not seen the kalibank variety or the shamzira variety of Bihar. Yon 
cannot prodnci*. any va,riety of rice in the Punjab and the United Provinces 
which cai' be compared with those varieties. So, Sir, mv suggestion in 
this connection is that Government should do justice to all parts of the 
v'oimtry, whether men live in the north or soutli or the east or tin* west. 
The same rate that has been given for wheat should also be allowed for 
rice, and we sliould be ]n'ovided the same facilities, so that we may be 
in a position to send our rice to these Provinces. Specially in these days, 
when the cartliquakc has devastated my Province, and several towms have 
been ruined and when i*ven the jieople of South Bihar are in great trouble, 
they must consider this point, and at least for a few years tliey should 
show the satm? sympathy with rice ns they are showing at present with 
regard to wheal. Phirther I suggest, Sir, that the freight for sending rice 
to Mughalsarai and upwards should be at the minimum possible rate which 
lias been fixed for lairriage of coal. 

In this connection, you will find. Sir, that Bihar stands second in 
.the production of rice, Some people are under the impression that it is 
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Burma where the greatest amount of rice is produced. But I say that 
Bengal comes first where 21 million acres are under rice and about nine 
million tons are grown. Bihar comes second with 15 million acres under 
rice and a production of seven million tons; Burma comes third only, 
with five million acres under rice and a total production of about four 
million tons. 

An Honourable Member: What about Bombay and Madras? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Madras comes fourth — I am quoting this 
from tli(5 figunis of principal croj^s in India — 1931-32. 

1 sugg(*st one thing more: The Bihar rice cannot come to Bengal, 
because ilengal herself produces rice in large quantities and so we have 
to sell our rice only in these parts. Further, the Burma rice comes to 
Bengal and other parts of India by ships at cheap rates, and it is not 
possible for us to send our rice to Ikmgal or any of those places; we can 
send our rice only to these parts of the county like Gawnpur, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Jiibbalpore, etc. If our rice is not taken in larger quantities in 
these parts, it is not because it is an inferior commodity. What bccoiru's 
of the rice that is grown in Indo-China, Siam, Burma, Bengal and Bihar ? 
Some one takes it; and up till now the intellectual power of the Bengalees 
is sufficient proof that rice is a better commodity than wheat. Japan also 
is a rice-eating country and no one can deny that. The main reason why 
rice is not taken in those ])arts is that they have fixed a high freiglit for 
bringing rice from Bihar to these parts, and so it is sold here at a very 
high rate and so it is not ])ossible for the people in this part of the country 
to take rice and they have got no other alternative but to take chcaj) 
wheat. 

hi this eoruH'ction, I want to say from personal experience that an 
inferior quality of rice is sold at present in Delhi at six to seven seers 
to the rupee, while finer qualities of rice are sold in Bihar at the rate of 
14 to 111 seers in the rupee. T myself have sold about 1,000 maunds of 
rice, and so I can claim to be an authority on this point. I am ready to 
su])ply {iny 1 lonou rabies IMeinber who may want rice from my part of the 
(fountry. I have said that the prices for rie,(* are going down and wo an- 
sufferiiig very much and I will suggest that (lovernmcnt should reduce ihv 
freight for ric(‘ being sent to these parts beyond Mughal Sarai. 

T now eonic to my seventh suggestion. If they really' want to help tlu- 
agric’dturists, they must do something to reduce their indebtedness. Tliis 
is a very important (]uestion for the agricultural classes, and that cannoi 
he dc'Me merely by making legislative enactments. You can do it only 
by making money available to them at elieaper rates. In certain Provinces, 
some measures are under consideration with the idea of keeping the interest 
rate within certain limits: that is the idea of the Central Government as 
well as far as 1 know, hut, I say, that is not going to do any good, because, 
whatever pcTcentagc of interest may be fixed, these mahajans will lend 
a small amount and take* a doenment for a larger amount. You can reduce; 
the iridobtodness by making money available at a cheaper rate. Unless 
all the debts are once paid and prohibited for future, this undebtedness 
will not be extricated. 

j'l.v eighth suggestion, and the last, is that the export duty on agricul- 
tural produce must be abolished. Some say in this connection that export 
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duly is not really a duty on the home producers, but a duty on the 
foreigners. 1 will in this connection say that it is not correct: the result 
(jf an export duty is that either it increases the prices in the foreign, 
market or it keeps the prices at the same level: if it increases the prices 
ill foreign markets, then, of course, it is a tax on the foreigner; but if it 
does not increase the prices in the foreign markets, but keeps them at the 
same level, then certainly it is a tax on the producer and not on the 
foreigner. Here I want to quote a paragraph from the Fiscal Commission s 
Iveport which also agrees with this view : this Commission says at page 
100 (Chapter XI): 

“Now, this incroused cost may raise the price of the commodity in the world’s 
markots, in which case it falls on the foreign consumer : or the world’s price may 
leinain the same in which case the increased cost simply reduces the profit of the home 
producer.” 


Further on, tliey say: 

“Whicli of these two results is the more likely to occur depends on the extc'ut to 
which the world price is fixed l)y the cost of pi‘oducti»>n in the country which imposes 
Hie export duty.” 

They coticlude with the following words: 

“Our general conclusion, therefore, is that ordinarily an export duty tends to 
fall on the home producer and conse<piently to discourage production except in the 
case of monopoly; Hint even monopolies are endangered. . .” 

llico, as we know, is not our monopoly. Indo-China and Siam also 
nowfidays export, rice. Japan also exports ri(?e, and if you will see tlie 
figures, you will find that thoir prodnetion is increasing. Here is a chart 
at pag(‘ *)4 of tlie Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in 
1931-32, which shows that the yield in Bulgaria was r),()00 tons from 

7.000 acres of land in 1921, while her yield was 16,000 tons from about 
17,(X)0 acres of land in 1930: Fgypt has increased from 324,000 to 309,000 
acres witli an yield from 3,42,000 tons to 4,42,000 tons. Indo-China has 
imireased from 1,19,79,000 acres to 1,43,37,000 acres with an yield from 

77. 24. 000 t.()ns to 07,60,000 tons. Biaiii also has increased frotn 64,12,000 
acM'es to 71,87.000 aenjs witli an yield from 4, lo,7()0 to 4,77,000 tons; 
while Japan has increased from 76,7o,rMI0 acres lo 79,3o,000 acres with 
an yield from 98,01, ()()() to 1,18,68,000 tons; and Korea as well has in- 
creased I'lom 37,52,000 acres to 40,71 ,0(X) aerres with an yield from 25,44,0(Kl 
Ions to 34,06,000 tons in tlu‘ same ])(*riod of 1921 to 1930; but if we- turn 
to the figures of yield of rice in India- in the same period, w(' find, while 
all other eonntries are increasing their acreage and yield, India has decreased 
in the same ])eriod. India in 1920 had an yield of 3,20,17,000 tons from 

7.95.19.000 acres of land, and, in 1030, it came down to 3,11,32,000 tons 
and to 8,06,22,000 acres. In this way. Honourable Members will find that 
in the same jieriod, wlicn other countries have increased tlicir yield, wo 
have decreased our yield and are losing the ground. Therefore, I want to 
jioint out that it is not possible for us to have a command on the foreign 
markets, rather we are at the mercy of otliers. If wo could have secnr(*d 
a mono])()ly. then our case would have been quite different. Here, again, 
this is wlnit the Fiscal Commission says: 

“But only iu I ho c.iso of an alisolute monopoly for which the demand i.s .stable, can 
it, he asserted generally that the world price will he raised by the full amount of the 
export duty and that" therefore the whole export duty will he paid by the foreign 
• onsumer and none of it by the home producer,” 
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But this is not the case with us. Then comes the question of tin- 
export duty which has really decreased our production. The Fiscal Com- 
mission says: 

“When an export duty falls on the home producer it naturally has a tendency to 
reduce the production of the commodity on which the duty is imposed." 

Sir, referring to the condition in the United States of America, which 
was more or less the same as it is in India today, I want to say that 
they 8pe(jially havci inserted an article to this effect in their Constitution. 

1 read an article from Mr. J. M. Beck s Book, called the “Constitution ol 
the United States”. At page 338 of this book, reference is made to Article 
T, clause f* of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

“No tax or Duty .sliall be laid on articles exported from any State." 

Thus, the House will see that the American people considered this 
point very carefully and they came to the conclusion that any artichj 
wliich in.iv be exported from any State should not be liable to any export 
duty at all, but, Sir, I do not know why our Government have levied tliis 
export duty (ju rice. Now wlien the Constitution for India is in the melting 
pot there musi l)c a definite provision in the Statutes that there shall be no 
export duty on any commodity for revenue purposes of the Federal 
Government. 

The first principle of all central taxation is tliat it should not btJ levied 
on any particular class of people. All people, whether they live in 
Bombay, Madras or Bengal, must bear a proportion of the burden of the 
Central taxation, irrespeedivo of the colour, caste, creed, class or com- 
munity to wliicli th(»v belong ior the benefit of the (‘(‘ntrul (lovcrmuent. 

I submit, Sir, that this export duty on rice affects a })articular class 
of ])eople inhabiting tlui Provinces touching the Bay of Bengal and those, 
IVovincos wIktc rice is produced, f want to ])oint out that only 15 crorcs 
of jjoople pay this tax to the Goveruiiient, and the income from this dut\ 
which the (lovernment get is not from the whole of India; they get it 
only from a f)arti(udar class and from })artU5ular areas. 

Now, you are to see what arc the Government getting from this export 
duty? They get nearly 470 lakhs, and, out of this amount, they get 
only about 75 lakhs From rice alone. So tliis amount is really a tax on 
those who happen to live in Bihar, Buriiia, Madras, Bengal, and Assam 
only .... 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Not Orissa? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You an; still with us. When you an* 
separated from us, then we shall consider your ease sejjarately. 

N(nv, Sir, a friend will say that the removal of the export duty will 
not help the rice growers or tlie agriculturists, and my reply to this is. 
if this export duty will not help the rice producers, then what other dutv 
will lielp them. Can he suggest any otlua* means liy wliich they can be 
helped? What is the source that can be suggested from which the rice 
n'owers can be helped? Unless and until my friend (iaii suggest some 
oilier alternative method of helping the rice growers, 1 think I have got 
i right to suggest that only by the removal of tlie export duty on rice 
we can help the rice producers. I know my Honourable friend, Sir 
Ueorge Schuster, will stand up and say that at present only three countriei* 

I ‘ 
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are exporting and all have got this export duty, and those countries are 
Siam, Indo-China and India. I admit they are the principal exporters 
of rice, but I ask if they will remove this duty, what will happen? The 
result will be lliat Indo-China and Siam will also abandon the export 
duty on rice, with the result that the market for rice will be open to 
everybody, the agriculturists, living in Indo-China and Siam and India, 
all will be in a position to send their rice to foreign markets. The prices 
in the foreign markets will be the same and the increased proht.s will 
go to the producers in all three countries. What is harm in it? 

Then, the other suggestion was that if this export duty was abolished, 
then the Governments of Indo-China and Siam will suffer, and they will 
adopt letaliatoiy measures. I submit, Sir, that wo need not in the least 
be afraid of their retaliatory measures. Now, what do wo export to those 
countries? We export to those countries jute and opium, both of which 
are our monopolies. They will have no other alternative but to buy these 
two commodities from us. If you will look at the figure of export to 
Jndo-China and Siam, you will find that 80 per cent, of our export is 
restricted to gunnies and opium. Therefore, Sir, there is absolutely no 
danger of any retaliation from those two countries. 

Now, Sir, 1 want to make a suggestion about this matter. Hitherto, 
this matter has not been examined by any Tariff Board. This point was 
considered only by the Fiscal Commission years ago, and the situation 
lias changed since then. Even then I say that tlie Members of the Com- 
mission had committed a great mistake in not abolishing this export duty. 
Their argument for not abolishing the duty was tiiis: 

**The duty is certainly moderate, and, with the rise in the price of rice, has 
become increasingly moderate.” 

I say that the situation has changed now. The price of rice is not 
increasing nowadays; rather it has decreased and has a decreasing ten- 
dency. Further, I say that even at that time the Fiscal Commission 
committed a mistake. They said: i 

“Ft is noteworthy that in Burma, which is the source of nearly all the rice 
exported from the Indian Empire, no objection at all was raised before us to the 
continuance of the export duty; and it appears to be generally believed in Burma 
that the duty is so small that it is not felt by the cultivator. In these circumstances 
we consider that there is no necessity to recommend an abandonment of this long 
standing source of revenue.” 

Is it sound argument that, because a child is not weeping, therefore 
milk need not be given to it? If Govoniment only want that there should 
be a demand, then the situation has now changed. For the last two 
years, myself and my friends are putting forward our demands. If the 
argument is that Burma did not press the point at the time, and, there- 
fore, the duty was allowed to remain, I say, now, Burma is against this 
duty, and I may remind my Honourable friend of the Budget debates 
in 1927 and 1928 when year after year the Members from Burma moved 
a cut motion that the export duty on rice should be abolished. Burma 
is wanting that this export duty should go, Bengal is pressing for the 
same, Madras is going to be ruined on account of this export duty, and, 
as for Bihar, we do not have any market on account of higher freight 
and this export duty. What more do you want us to show that there 
is a demand in this country for the abolition of this duty? Why don't 
you follow the American Constitution that there should be no export duty 
on any commodity produced in the country ? In this connection .... 
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Ml. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The X3hair 
proposes to adjourn in five minutes today. 

Ml. M. Maswood Ahmad: Must 1 finish my speech also today? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanm\ikhani OhettyJ: The Chair 
leaves it to the Honourable Member. 

An Honourable Member: Try. 

Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan hui'ai) : l^ebter liiiish your speech today. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, 1 am ready to accommodate my friends, 
and will finish my speech very soon. 

There must be a five-year plan as they have* in Russia, Japan and 
ill otlier parts of the country, and 1 want that the Government and the 
representatives ol the people should sit together and devise some means for 
the purpose. 

1 want to suggest to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jiajpai, to havt* 
anotlier meeting of the informal conference on rice which was held before. 
We sat together and suggested certain things, and on that basis my 
Honourable friend collected the necessary information and he has supplied 
us with figures. And when I ask my Honourable friend to have another 
meeting to go through the figures and the information which has been 
given, the reply is that the Governmoni do not think that any useful 
purpose will be served. When there was no useti.l purj)ose to be served, 
what tor did tlio GovernnuMit supply all those items of information to 
us? When you have circulated a Bill, you have got no alternative but 
to refer it to a Select Committee. Similarly, when you have supplied us 
with some information, you have uo alternative but to luive. another meet- 
ing of the informal conference on rice and to discuss the information given. 

Let me now make two or three suggestions as regards other matters. 
Government should spend some money on hospitals for the agriculturists. 
For every distance of three miles there must be a hospital in the rur:d 
area. Medical relief is very difficult for them, and hence these hospitals 
are a necessity. 

As regards primary education, I suggest that it should be compulsory 
and free. Nowadays, when there is no money in the pockets of the 
agriculturists and they are not getting sufficient return on their produce, 
education should be free at least to tliis poor class of people. In ibis 
connection, I want to submit that a Resolution was moved on the floor 
of this House that there should be an Advisory Board here, and Sir 
Frank Noyce, on behalf of the Government, assured the House tliat there 
would be an Advisory Board very soon. But I find tliat that Advisory 
Board has not yet been set up. I am not developing tliat point now, 
hut 1 request my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad, when he gets 
up to speak, to develop that point, because be has got a great interest 
in education. Keeping your suggestion in mind, T liave finished the last 
portion of my speech in four minutes instead of five, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 17th March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) 
in the Chair. 


SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Terms of Loans granted to Bihar Earthquake Sufferers. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a communique issued by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
announcing tl)at loans will bo granted to private individuals for the repair 
or reconstruction of houses damaged or destroyed by tlie earthquake at 
the following rates of interest : 

(i) to those unable to borrow money otherwise than from the Govern- 
ment, a lo.m ordinarily not exceeding Es. 1,500 bearing an interest of 4^ 
per cent, after the lirst year, the loan being repayable in half yearly instal- 
ments of not less than 10 or more than 16 commencing 18 months after 
the first instalment of the loan is paid; and 

(ii) to those ordinarily able to finance themselves, but whose credit 
has been so impaired by the earthquake that they are only able to borrow 
money otherwise than from the Government on unusually high rates, loans 
will be granted at 6:^ per cent., these loans being rcpjiyablo. in instalments 
spread over not less than 12 or more than 15 years? 

(b) Will (Toveriiment please state the amount of the loan they arc likely 
to grant the Government of Bihar and Orissa and the terms thereof? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The Government of India arc 
aware of the terms on which the Government of Bihar and Orissa have 
offered to make loans to individuals whose houses have been destroyed or 
damaged by the earthquake. 

(b) .1 am unable to give an estimate of the amount which will be needed 
for this purpose; but, whatever the sum may b(i, we have undertaken 
to place it at the disposal of the Government of Jlihar and Orissa, on the 
following terms: 

For the fi^rst category of loans mentioned in my Honourable friend's 
question — ^those to small borrowers — wo have undertaken to advance the 
money to the Provincial Government free of all interest for the first year, 
so that the cost of this concession to individual borrowers will fall on 
Central revenues. After the first year, the loan will be made at what- 
ever rate we can borrow ourselves, but subject to a maximum of 4| per 
cent. I hope that our borrowing rate will be considerably below 4i per 
cent., The actual advances to the individual borrowers will be made 
by the Provincial Government who will be responsible for collecting the 
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repayment. If there are any losses owing to default by the individual 
borrowers, we have undertaken to bear frorq Central revenues two-thirds of 
these losses, so that only one-third of the risk is to be carried by the 
Provincial Government. If our borrowing rate next year is, as I hope it 
will be, less than per cent, there may then be a profit to the Provin- 
cial Government on interest account, for that Government will, as already 
stated, make the advances at a fixed rate of per cent., after the first 
year. This profit will be applied, to the extent necessary, to meet losses 
from defaults in repayment of principal. 

Por the other category of loans, those to more substantial borrowers 
we have undertaken to advance the money at our next year’s borrowing 
rate, whatever that may be. The Provincial Government will liquidate 
our advances, by repaying each year the full amount due in that year 
for recovery from borrowers, and, should there be any default, will bear 
the consequent loss, recouping themselves by the difference between the 
rate at which we make the advances to them, and the rate at which they 
lend to borrowers. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do 1 understand the Government toi state that 
the Bihar Government will advance loans at a higher rate of interest than 
they have to pay to the Government of India ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The terms on which the Bihar 
Government make the advances are settled by that Government. We 
have not interfered with them in that matter. My Honourable friend is 
quite correct that their proposal is to make the advances at a different 
rate to that at which we shall lend to them, and it will be necessary for 
them to make some difference in the rate, because undoubtedly they 
will incur some loss owing to bad debts. You cannot be sure that there 
will be 100 per cent..- recovery of the loans that they make. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do not the Government of India consider that 
the rates which have been mentioned in the communique of the Bihar 
Government are high? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That, of course, is a matter of 
opinion. My Honourable friend will appreciate that, as regards the loans 
to the really needy borrowers, they are not going to charge more than 
4^ per cent and those loans will be free of interest for one year. I do 
not think any one could say that those are high terms having regard to the 
conditions as regards interest prevailing in India. As regards the loans to 
the more responsible borrowers, the rate proposed, according to my 
Honourable friend’s information, is 6J per cent. That, after all, is a fairly 
low rate of interest, again, having regard to conditions in India, and my 
Honourable friend must appreciate that, when he talks about the cost to 
the Provincial Government, the cost to them is not merely the interest 
which they have to pay us, but the risk that they run of making loss on 
account of bad debts. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the Government 
of Nepal has provided a sum of 60 lakhs from which loans will be granted 
free of interest, repayable by instalments within a prescribed period-^" 
four years ? I am quoting from the Statesman of the 16th instant. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): That does not 
arise out of this question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My supplementary question was based on this 
that the Nepal Government, with comparatively limited resources, are 
advancing loans on more generous terms. Why should not our 
Government, with ampler resources at their disposal, be able to advance 
loans on generous terms. That is the point of my supplementary ques- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend must 
appreciate, taking into account the whole of our proposal that the Central 
Government have actually undertaken to make free grants of an amoimt 
which will probably be about. 180 lakhs and may be more. That must 
be taken into account. I have no information as to the terms on which 
the Nepal Government are making advances, but I think, according to 
what my Honourable friend just stated, those advances are repayable 
after four years. We are proposing to make advances for a considerably 
longer period than that, which makes the terms much easier to the 
borrowers in the conditions in which they will be placed, and I do not think 
the House would be inclined to support the proposition that public money 
should be used in making presents of interest all round. I think it is 
probably desirable that, although the rates of interest must be fixed in 
such a way as not to be beyond the resources of the borrowers, the borrowers 
should have some small obligation as regards interest. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask a supplementary question ? I should like 
to put it in the form of two questions, first, am I right in suggesting 
that the rates fixed by the Bihar Government are higher in the case of 
those loans where the risk is less and lower in the case of those loans 
where the risk is greater, and, if my assumption is correct, has there been 
any basis worked out as to the probable percentage of bad debts under 
each particular case — per cent and 6J per cent advances, and the 
second question is in regard to advances for reconstruction of property . . . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I had better answer the first ques- 
tion before the Honourable Member puts the second. As regards the 
first question, that is quite correct. Presumably the risk of bad debts 
will be greater in the case of the impecunious small borrowers than in 
the case of the larger and more substantia] borrowers, and that is why, in 
the case of the small and impecunious borrowers, we have taken upon 
ourselves the liability for two-thirds of the risk of the loss. It is this 
circumstance which has enabled the Bihar Government to be more gene- 
rous in the case of those loans than in the case of the others. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable the Finance Member con- 
vey to the Bihar Government the strong desire and feeling of the Non- 
Official Members of this House that they should not advance the money 
actually to the people on conditions more stringent than the conditions on 
which we lend the money to the Government of Bihar and Orissa ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend 
would do better to get a question of that kind asked in the Bihar Council. 

A 2 
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Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: [ would merely like to convey our opinion to the 
Bihar Government. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 have no objection to conveying 
my Honourable frie'nd's opinion to the Bihar Government. 

Mr. F. E. James: I appreciate the Honourable Member’s point in 
regard to per cent, loan, but we are still not quite clear as to tho 
reason why the interest charged in regard to the other loans to be made to 
more responsible parties should be so high as OJ per cent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 understand that my Honour- 
able friend has asked whether the difference of about per cent, is not 
more than requisite as an insurance or protection against bad debts. I am 
afraid that is an impossible question to answer. No one can say what the 
risk is — it is quite impossible to assess the risk, but that is entirely a 
matter for the Bihar Government. We have nothing to do with that 
difference : and if my Honourable friend thinks that the Bihar Government 
is not being sufficiently generous In the matter, I suggest tliat he should 
take it up through some friend of liis direct with that Government. It lias 
nothing whatever to do with us. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Do Government consider it equitable that the 
honest borrower should bo so heavily penalised because of the fear that the 
few may not repay their loans? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That, 1 Ihink. is a matter of 
opinioji. 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav: Do Government' expect more bad debts from those 
who borrow at p^"r <^ent than from those who borrow at per cent? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T have already indicated in the 
reply 1 gave to Mr. James tliat T should imagine the chances of bad 
debts in the case of the smaller borrowers are greater than in the case of 
the more responsibh'. borrowers. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: And, therefore, people in whose case the chances 
of bad dtibts are higher should get the loans at a lower rate of interest than 
those in whose case the chances of bad debts are more. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is quite true, but, owing 
to the difficulty of their own circumstances, we are treating the poorer class 
of borrowers not strictly on a commercial basis. That is the whole point, 
and the risk of doing that is borne as to two-thirds by the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Will Government consider the desirability of re- 
commending the Government of Bihar to extend the period of repayment 
and the date on which the first instalment should be made? To my 
mind, the terms are very onerous. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I shall have great pleasure in 
forwarding to the Bihar Government a record of all these questions and 
answers. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Is it not a fact that the 1,80 
kUhs which it has just now been said has been given to the Bihar Gov- 
ernment, has been given for the benefit of the buildings of the local bodies 
as well as for that of the buildings of the Bihar Government themselves, 
and that it is not for. the private borrowers? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is quite true. The thr^ 
grants that we are making are, firstly, for the replacement of publi^ 
works buildings belonging to the Bihar Government, and, secondly for all 
buildings belonging to local authorities. That is quite true. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Does not the Honourable Member 
see that there will be a great hardship in the matter of borrowing by plac- 
ing all these restrictions? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What I would put to my Honour- 
able friend is this — ^that in the case ol the smaller borrowers, they get their' 
money; they have to make no payment in respect of that until eighteen 
months ; they get^ it free of all interest for the first year, and then they 
only have to pay interest at the rate of 4^ per cent. I suggest that those 
are very generous terms. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: The difference is much deplorable 
as between the two classes — the local bodies and the Government on the 
one side, and the private borrowers on the other — the conditions seem to 
me to be morel stringent in the case of the latter ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend is 
making an unreal distinction between the two. If we did not make free 
grants to the local bodies, they would have to raise the money from the 
public in the form of taxation, and we came to the conclusion that they 
would have no power to raise the money to replace the buildings which 
have been destroyed. That is why we agreed to make free grants to them. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: True — we arc grateful for the help 
given by the Central Government to the local bodies of my Province, but 
my point is — why are the conditions in the case of the private borrowers 
80 stringent, why should they not be looked upon in the. same way as 
local bodies are ? That is the point. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would ask my Honourable 
friend to look at it from the point of view of the protection of public reve- 
nues. I think if we were to allow it to be supposed that whenever any 
disaster of this kind occurs everyone is entitled to have his losses made 
good to him at the cost of the general tax-payer, that' is a rather dangerous 
principle. What we are suggesting is a method of helping them on very 
easy terms, and we have thought that that is as far as it is fair to go — 
balancing the needs of the people who have suffered losses' and the interests 
of the general public and the general body of tax-payers. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Do not Government realise that 
l^be local bodies and the Government have got resources to fall back upon, 
^bile the private borrowers have got no other resources except the gen- 
®J‘osity of the Government ? 
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The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: My Honourable friend is going 
rather deep into the principles which should underlie Government action 
of this kind, but I would again put it to him that, if a poor man is given 
the money necessary to rebuild his house free of all interest for one year 
and then has only to pay interest at per cent, on that, that is very 
generous treatment. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: May I know more definitely the 
distinction which the Government of India draw between the two classes 
of borrowers? 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: We draw no distinction between 
them, because if we do not favour the other class of borrowers, then 
they will have to recoup themselves by raising taxes from the general 
public. It is the general public which is hit in both cases. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Has money been allotted to the 
two classes of borrowers separately, — such as, the first class of borrow- 
ers so much and the second class of borrowers so much? 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: As I have already explained, 
we have got no estimates of what will be required either by the one class or 
the other. What we have done is to say that we will find all the money 
that is necessary. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Government of India have given, 1,80 lakhs 
to the Bihar Government. lias any sum been earmarked for private 
borrowers or it has all been left to the Bihar Government? 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: No. I would remind my Honour- 
able friend of what I explained in my Budget speech. We are making 
a free grant of fifty lakhs to the Provincial Government for their own 
public works. We have also stated that we will give free grants to the 
local authorities required for the re-building of their schools, dispensaries, 
etc. I gave no exact estimate of that. That has got to come out of the 
special fund which is being made up by the transfer of this year’s surplus 
which we estimate at 1,29 lakhs. If the whole of that fund is not re- 
quired for grants to local authorities, then it will be available for other 
methods of assistance, and it is quite i^ossible that, out of that bahance, 
whatever it is, some special free grants will be made to individuals. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: As regards the fear that some of the borrowers 
may not repay their loans, as the money is to be lent for the express 
purpose of re-building and repairing damaged houses, will not the Bihar 
Government be sufficiently protected by mortgage or otherwise? 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: I may repeat to my Honourable 
friend that I will convey his question to the Bihar Government. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the credit of the 
people has been so severely shaken by this calamity in Bihar that the 
terms on which the Bihar Government are lending money will be regarded 
as onerous and the amount inadequate, and that it will virtually amount 
to a denial of relief offered by the Bihar Government ? 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): That is an ex- 
pression of opinion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is an expression of opinion. 
I think my Honourable friend is unfair that the terms suggested can be 
regarded as very onerous. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: In addition to whatever relief the Bihar Gov- 
ernment may be willing to offer by way of loans on the terms which have 
been stipulated in the Press Communique, will the Government of India 
consider the desirability of recommending to the Local Government the 
desirability of remitting the land revenue^ rent or such other public demands 
as may be necessary? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is entirely a matter for the 
Local Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that notices have in 
many cases been issued and are being issued, and I have already mentioned 
some of these in course of my speech, calling upon these distressed people 
to pay their chowkidari and other taxes without any thought of the distress 
to which they are subjected? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have no information on that 
point. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Will Government be pleased to see 
their way to arrange for prompt issue of necessary instructions to all Gov- 
ernment Forest Depots, like Dehra Dun and others, to supply, free of cost, 
or, if it is not possible, at a very low nominal rate, their forest produce 
direct to the earthquake stricken centres by avoiding middleman's profit 
and commission charges to the workers at the locality ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am quite prepared to inquire into 
that matter and take it up w’ith the Provincial Government. 

STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Amendments made in the Ottawa Trade Agreement Rules, 1932. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table a copy of the amendments made in the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Rules, 1932. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


NOTIFICATION. 

Tariffs. 

Ntw Delhi, the Srd March lOSf. 

No. 780-T. (11) /32. — ^In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (3B) of 
section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 (VIII of 1894), the Governor General in 
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Council is pleased to direct that the following further amendments shall with effect 
from Ist May 1934 be made in the Ottawa Trade Agreement Buies, 1932, namely 

1. For rule 4 of the said Buies the following rules shall be substituted namely 

“4. No article shall be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of any country 
to which these Buies apply unless the Customs Collector is satisfied — 

(1) subject to the provisions of rule 4A that the article has been consigned from such 
country; and 

(2) (a) where the article is unmanufactured, that it has been grown or produced in 
such country, and 

(&) where the article is manufactured — 

(i) that it has been wholly manufactured in such country from material produced 

in such country; or 

(ii) that it has been wholly manufactured in such country from unmanufactured 

materials; or 

(iii) that it has been partially manufactured in such country and that the final 

process of manufacture has been performed in such country, and that the 
expenditure on material produced and labour performed in such country in 
the manufacture of the article is not less in the case of an article specified 
in the Second Schedule than one half and in the case of other articles 
than one quarter of the factory or works cost of the article in its finished 
state : 

Provided that where the goods were consigned from a British Colony the material 
produced and labour performed in any other British Colony may be 
reckoned as though it were material produced or labour performed in the 
colony from which the goods were consigned. 

Explanation . — ^For the purposes of sub-clause (iii) of clause 2 (&) the final process of 
manufacture shall not be deemed to have been performed in any country in which 
no process other than a process of mixing, bottling, labelling, packing into retail con- 
tainers or the like has been performed, but where such process as aforesaid has been 
performed in the country in which the final process of manufacture has also been 
performed nothing herein shall render the cost of such process ineligible for inclusion 
in the computation of the fraction of the factory or works cost of the article in its 
finished state which represents expenditure on material produced and labour performed 
in that country. 

4A. Articles of a description specified in the first column of the Third Schedule which 
have been consigned from the United Kingdom but are in other respects eligible under 
rule 4 to be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of a country specified in the 
corresponding entry in the second column thereof shall be deemed to be the produce 
or manufacture of that country notwithstanding the fact that they were not consigned 
therefrom.” 

2. In rule 5 and in sub-rule (1) of rule 6 of the said Buies for the word and 
figure “Buie 4” the words, figures and letter “rule 4 or rule 4 read with rule 4 A as 
the case may be” shall be substituted. 

3. In clause (ii) of rule 5 of the said Buies for the words ‘‘Second Schedule” the 
words “Fourth Schedule” shall be substituted. 

4. In the first Schedule to the said Buies — 

(a) for entry 18 the following entry shall be substituted, namely : — 

“18. Malaya (i.e., the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States and the 
Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Kalantan, Perils and 
Trengganu).” 

^ (6) entries 19 and 24 shall be omitted; 

(c) entries 20 to 23 shall be re-numbered 19 to 22 and entries 25 to 44 shall be 
re-numbered 23 to 42. 
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5. After the first Schedule to the said Buies the following Schedules shall be inserted 
namely : — 


“Second Schedule. 

[See Kule 4 (6) (iii).] 

1. Machinery and component parts thereof meaning machines or parts of machines 
to be worked by manual or animal labour and any machines (except such as are 
designed to be used exclu.sively in industrial processes) which require for their operation 
less than one quarter of one brake-horsc-power. 

2. Carriages and carts which are not mechanically propelled and cycles (other than 
motor cycles) imported entire or in sections and parts and accessories thereof ; excluding 
rubber tyres and tubes. 

3. Motor cars including taxicabs and articles (other than rubber tyres and tubes) 
adapted for use exclusively as parts and accessories thereof. 

4. Motor omnibuses; cliasis of motor omnibuses, motor vans aiiid motor lorries; and 
parts of mechanically propelled vehicles and accessories excluding rubber tyres and 
tubes. 


Third Schedule. 


(See rule 4A.) 


Description of articles. Country. 

Angostura hitters Trinidad. 

f Bahamas. 

I Barbados. 

J Bermuda. 

Bum i British Guiana. 

j British Honduras. 
I Jamaica.” 


6. For the 
lubstitutcd. 


heading “Second Schedule” the heading “Fourth Schedule” shall be 

T. A. STEWAKT, 

Sect/, to the (government of India. 


No, 780-T.(ll)/32. 

A copy of tlie above notification is forwarded to all Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations and the Political Officer.s and to all Departments of the Government of India, 
to the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy and to th^^ Military Secretary 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

A copy is also forwarded to all Collectors of Customs ; the Principal Collector of 
Customs, Colombo; the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay, the Accountants General, 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Burma; the Audit Officer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
Construction, Karachi; the Accountant General, Central Revenues, New Delhi; the 
Chief Customs Officer, Port Okha (Kathiawar) ; the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics; the Secretary, Tariff Board; the High Commissioner for 
India, London; the Indian Trade Commissioner, London; the Director, Federation of 
hritisli Industries, Loudon, the Indian Government Tnidc Commissioner, Hamburg, 
Germany; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India; all Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations; the Canadian Government Trade Commissioner in India; the American 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta; the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Departr 
®ent; and to the Central Board of Revenue. 


By order, etc., 

N. R. PILLAI, 

Deputy Secy, to the Government of India. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I lay on the table the informa- 
tion promised in reply to the supplementary questions of Mr. N. M. Joshi 
and Mr. S. C. Mitra arising out of starred question No. 59 asked by Mr 
Gaya Prasad Singh on the 24th August, 1933. 


Employment of Indians on certain Inter-Empire Economic Organisa- 
tions. 

*59. No Indiana have hitherto been employed jn the staff of the Imperial Economie 
Committee, the Imperial Shipping Committee or the Executive Council of the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux. The expenses of the first two bodies were until recently a 
charge on the revenues of the United Kingdom only. Under the present revised 
arrangements, however, the Imperial Economic Committee at a recent meeting laid 
down that in making appointments to the staff the Secretary should bear in mind the 
claims of those belonging to the different parts of the Empire. In accordance with 
this decision the Secretary of the Committee invited members to recommend to him 
nationals suitable for employment, and the High Commissioner has put forward an 
Indian name. It should, however, be remembered that the staff is small and vacancies 
infrequent. The Imperial Shipping Committee works in close liaison with the Imperial 
Economic Committee and the present staff of the Executive Council of the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux also is shared with the latter body. It is expected that both 
these bodies will follow the principles laid down by the Imperial Economic Committee 
in regard to staff matters. 

2. As regards Indians on the executive bodies of the three organi.sations in question, 
the position is that Sir B. N. Mitra, High Commissioner for India, represents India 
on all of them (with Sir Harry Lindsay, Indian Trade Commissioner in London, as 
his substitute on the Imperial Economic Committee). Sir Padamji P. Ginwala is an 
additional representative on the Imperial Economic Committee with Mr. H. S. Malik, 
Deputy Indian Tra^de Commissioner, London, as his substitute. 


Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred question No. 223, asked by Bhai 
Parma Nand on the 24th February, 1934. 


Alleged Maladministration of the Ajmer Municipality. 

*223. (a) An enquiry Committee has been appointed. 

(6) An Executive Officer was .appointed in August, 1931, on R.s. 450 — 25 — 600 per 
mensem — a lower scale of pay than that advertised in 1929 viz.y R.s. 600 — 40 — 800 per 
mensem. His pay in his previous appomtment (that of Secretary to the Meerut Muni- 
cipal Committee) is not known. 

The reply to the latter part of (6) is in the negative. 

(c) No. Government is not aware of any such irregularities. 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands K Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
unstarred question No. 123 asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wa-jihuddin on. 
the 3rd March, 1934. 

Drinking Water for Pilgrims at the Disinfection Station. 

123. (a) No. 

{b) The answer to the first part is in the negative The second part does not 
arise. 

(c) In view of the answer to parts (a) and (6) no action is called for. 

Mr. 0. B. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 346 
asked by Mr. 8. C. Mitra on the 6th March, 1934; and 
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(ii) the information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 74 
asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1934. 


Supersession op Indian Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

*346. Three Indian clerks have been superseded by soldier or ea;-soldier clerks during 
the last five years; but I may add that during the same period 2 soldier or ez-soldier 
clerks have been superseded by Indians, while 5 soldier or eoj-soldier clerks have been 
superseded by others of the same category and 32 Indian clerks have been superseded 
by other Indians. 


Alleged Defiance by the Executive Officer of the Decisions made by 
THE Ambala Cantonment Board. 

74. (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(b) The position is correctly stated. Government understand that the Ambala 
Cantonment Board issued orders for the tarring of many roads but did not provide 
funds sufficient for the whole work. The Executive Officer, finding that the Budget 
would be exceeded, stopped the work on certain roads until the next financial year 
when presumably funds would be available to complete the work. 

It is the duty of the Executive Officer to see that the provisions of the Cantonment 
Accounts Code, 1924, are fully complied with. 

(c) Government understand that the Executive Officer issued an enterim order direct- 
ing than plans and building applications should not be sent to the Ward members 
pending a reference to the Board, as one of the members deliberately withheld plans and 
building applications from the Building Committee. When the Board subsequently 
decided to continue the practice of sending plans to members he cancelled the order 
referred to. 

{d) No. The Board considered that the Executive Officer’s action was correct and 
passed a vote of censure on the Member concerned. 

(e) Does not arise. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1280 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 5th December, 1933, 
and to the supplementary questions arising out of that ques- 
tion; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1318 

asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 11th December, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 325 

asked by Sir Muhaminad Yakub on the 2r)d March, 1934; 

(iV; the information promised in reply to parts (5), (c) and (e) of 
starred question No. 982 asked by Mr. B. Das on the 28th 
March, 1933; and 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 981 
asked by Mr. B. Das bn the 28th March, 1933. 


Allegations against the Contractor of Licensed Coolies at the Lahore 

Railway Station. 

*1280. [a) As regards the first part of the question, Government have asceria'ned 
that certain allegations were made to the effect that the licensed coolie contractor at 
Lahore Station was levying a higher charge from his coolies than that provided for 
in his license. The allegations, howeve**, proved on investigation to be unfounded. 
The reply to the second part is in the affirmative. The Agent, Noith Western Railway 
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declined to admit the question fox discussion by the Local Advisory Committee on 
the ground that the arrangements which the Administration may make for the provision 
of porters is not a matter which falU within the scope of that Committee except in 
respect of proper service to the public at the charges authorised by the Admiiiistiation. 

(6) The Railway Administration report that they received a representation on the 
subject from a member of the Local Advisory Committee, but declined to intervene in 
the matter which affects the relations between the licensed contractor and his employees. 

Supplementary Quentiom . — A complaint book is maintained at Lahore station for the 
purpose of recording complaints against coolies. At a meeting of the Local Advisory 
Committee held at Lahore on the 8th August, 1933, a member alleged that certain 
railway servants were discouraging the making of entries in the book, and that in 
one case a senior station oiiicial had been called to investigate the complaint to avoid 
an entry being made in the book. The Chairman (Agent, North Western Railway) 
explained liowever that he felt that such an immediate investigation was preferable for 
all parties and it was the difficulty of securing such immediate attention that had led 
to the institution of a complaint book. 

The relationship between the coolie contractor and the Railway Administration is 
that the former holds a license from the latter to procure coolies for carrying passengers' 
to and from trains. He receives no remuneration from the Railway but, under 
the terms of his license, is entitled to levy a charge of Rs. 2 per head per mensem 
from the coolies whom ho employs. 

The reply to part {a) of the principal question (No. 1280) show.s that the subject 
was disallowed for discu.ssion by the Local Advisory Committee, and explains the 
grounds for such disallowance. 

A representation purporting to emanate from 34 coolies at Lahore Station, and 
containing allegations to the effect that the contractor was levying a higher charge from 
each coolie than that authorised by the terms of his license, was received by the Agent, 
North Western Railway from a member of the Local Advisory Committee, Lahore^ 


Allegations against the Contractor of Licensed Coolies at the Lahorr 

Railway Station. 


*1318. {o) License.^ for procuring porters for carrying passengers’ luggage to and 
from trains on the North Western Railway are executed on Form A.C.-23. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) A representation purporting to emanate from 34 coolies at Lahore Station and 
containing allegations to this effect was received by the Agent, North Western Railway 
from a member of the Local Advisory Committee, Lahore. 

(d) The Railway Administration report that no such letter was received by thenr 
from the Sikh Rights Protection Society. The questions submitted for inclusion in 
the agenda for the meeting of the Local Advi.sory Committee read as follows : — 

“1. Is it a fact that there is a Smoking Fund organised for coolies at Lahore 
and 0-2-0 per head per day is charged from all coolies including ikhs? 
Please state under w^hat rules this fund was organized and who administers, 
this Fund? 

“2. Is it not a fact that smoking is strictly prohibited amongst the Sikhs? Please 
state why 0-2 0 per head per day is charged from Sikh coolies? 

“3. Please state the number of Sikh, Hindu and Muslim coolies employed in 
the months of April, May, June and July, 1933, at Lahore Railway Station. 

“4. Is it not a fact that three or four Sikh coolies employed at the Lahore Station 
were turned out in July, 1933? Please state reason why they left?’* 

(c) Yes, and the Agent declined to admit the items for discussion by the Local 
Advisory Committees on the ground that the arrangements which the administration 
may make for the provision of porters is not a matter which falls within the scope 
of that Committee except in respect of proper service to the public at the charges 
authorisod by the Administration. A levy of Rs. 11 instead of Rs. 2 per head would 
contravene the provisions of the license : the Agent, however, had evidence to show 
that the allegations were unfounded and that no further enquiry was called for. 
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(/) The Bailway Administration report that they are not aware of the number 
of porters who are members of the Union, nor of the number who may have been 
deprived of their badges by the licensed jemadar. The porters arc not railway servants, 
but employees of the jemadar. 

(gr) Government understand that the Punjab Government received a request from 
the Railway Porters’ Union for the appointment of a Court of Enquiry under the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1929, but are not aware of what action the Local Government 
have taken in the matter, nor have they any information about the alleged destitute 
condition of the coolies said to have been deprived of their badges. 

(A) Government are unable to state the reasons, as the decision in the matter rests 
entirely with the Local Government. 


Provision of Quarters to the Teachers of the East Indian Railway 
Schools at certain Places. 


*325. (a) and (6). The policy of the East Indian Railway Administration which is 
the same for both European and Indian schools, is to provide quarters for all members 
of the staffs of railway schools whtjse duties arc not (.‘onfincd to school hours, so that 
it is necessary for them to live on the school premises. In the case of those members 
who have no duties out of school hours, the policy is to provide quarters where possible, 
but unfortrmatcly this cannot he done in all cases owing to the inadequacy of funds. 
Due regard is, however, paid in such cases to the availability of non-railway houses 
in the vicinity of the school. 

There .are four sets of quarters for the teaching staff of the Moghalsarai Indian 
School, and at Tundla quarters are provided for the Head Master and for the Assistants- 
in-Charge of the hostel of the Anglo-V'ernacular School. 


Nature op Work advised upon by Messrs. Merz and Partners as 
Consulting Engineers to the Railways of India. 

*982. (ft) The .amounts paid by the Great Indian Peninsula .and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railways, in connection wath their electrification schemes, wore as 
follows : 

Rs. 

For the year 1929-30 0,78,418 

1930- 31 4,34,314 

1931- 32 1,05,854 

(c) The amount paid by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railw.ays for the year 1932 was Rs. 44,083. 

(e) The firm did not handle any new schemes during the year 1932-33, but merely 
handled the settlement of a few outstanding items in connection with the old schemes. 


Consulting Peer paid to Messrs. Merz and Partners, Limited, on 
Railway Electrification Schemes. 

*981. (a) The amount paid up to the end of March, 1933, in connection with the 
Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda anld Central India Railways electrification 
«chemes, is approximately Rs. 47,00,000. 

(ft) The statement asked for is given below. It should, however, be road in the 
fight of the following remarks : 

(1) In the case of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway works the 
original estimates were not prepared by Messrs. Merz and Partners, but 
by the Railway Administration. 
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(2) In the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway works, rough abstract 
estimates were prepared by the firm in two cases only, viz,, Suburban and 
Main Line Electrifications. The abstract estimates were prepared on in- 
formation supplied by the Railway A^dministratiow, who subsequently 
prepared revised estimates in greater detail, which included a large number 
of additional items subsequently found necessary. 


Name of work. 

Original 

estimate. 

Total 

expenditure. 

1 

Amount of fees 
paid to Messrs. 
Merz & Partners. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Electrification of local lines be- 
tween Churchgate and Berivli, 
B., B. & G. I. Railway. 

2,02,71,399 

1,98,16,747 

7,04,434 

Electrification of through lines 
Grant Read and Mahim, B., B. & 
C. I. Railway. 

4,66,119 

4,02,679 1 

16,867 

Temporary electrification between 
Churchgate and Colaba, B., B dc 
G. I. Railway. 

2,46,996 

1,99,628 

6,696 

Electrification of Mahim Bandra 
Section, B., B. & C. I. Rail vi ay. 

2,21,864 

2,33,066 

7,962 

G. I. P, Railway Suburban Electri- 
fication Scheme. 

2,06,42,910* 

1 

! 

2,62,26,261 

■t 

Victoria Terminus Remodelling 

88,80,633 1 

94,78,404 

*■ 39,66,000 

Main Lino Electrification, G. I. F. 
Railway, including Chola Power 
House. 

6,60,24,490*1 

6,43,32,809 

• 


•Original estimates prepared by tho Consulting Engineers. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The House will 
now resume consideration of the following motion moved by the Honour- 
able Sir George Schuster on the 16th March, 1934: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) 
Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. E. S. Millar (Burma: European): Sir, I take this opportunity of 
this general discussion on the Finance Bill to put before the Honourable 
the Finance Member my claim for Burma. In drawing up his Budget, 
it would appear that the Honourable the Finance Member has forgotten 
that Burma is a part of India. It may have been, of course, that his 
mind has been influenced by the fact that the White Paper omitted any 
reference to Burma and the rice export duty. The fact that Burma was 
not taken into consideration in the White Paper can be no ground for 
discrimination so long as Burma remains part of India. Burma is pre- 
dominantly an agricultural country with 70 per cent, of her population 
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.iirricjulturistB and ihe greater part of the remainder really indirectly deriv- 
ing their livelihood from agriculture. Not only is Burma predominantly 
an agricultural country, but practically the whole of tJhe delta and a largo 
part of the remaining arable land grows only one crop, and that is paddy. 
l^fForts have been made for many years to find other crops which will 
grow in Burma’s condition of soil and climate, but there has been no 
success. 

Bice is vital to the life of Burma. It must be well known that, for 
;i number of years past, Burma has increased her cultivation which has 
benefited India by helping to maintain the balance of trade. This exten- 
sion of cultivation has inevitably led to a corresponding increase of 
population which must continue to find support. Probably few people 
pprcciate what the Government of Burma and the people of Burma have 
(lone for themselves in attempting to balance their Budget. The economic 
conditions, caused by the fall of prices, were the soil in which the seed 
,)f the recent rebellion germinated and developed on such a largo scale. 

\ large amount of money had to be spent in quelling this rebellion. At 
l.hc same time, income had to be reduced on remitting land revenue and 
further remitting the capitation tax and Thathaineda tax in order to lighten 
the burden on the cultivator, whose return on his produce had fallen to 
such an extraordinary low level. 

In Burma, as in Bengal, the total market value of the crops has 
fallen by roughly 54 per cent. The remission of land revenue and capita- 
tion tax is the equivalent of 20 per cent, and represented a drain of 117 
lakhs on Burma's revenue. This figure is of great significance when one 
realises that the deficit in Burma's Budget for 1933-34 is 118 lakhs. The 
ri5mission I have described amounts to one-eighth of the total revenue, 
and even this does not take into account the remission in other directions 
which amounted to quite a considerable sum. 

I recenly listened to the Honourable Members from Bombay pointing 
niit the heavy taxation of their Province and fully sympathise with their 
misfortunes. But, Sir, you will find on reference to the Simon Commis- 
sion Beporb that in 1928-29 the taxation in Burma exceeded that of the 
Bombay Province which, apart from Burma, was the highest in India. 
The position today is that the incidence of taxation in Burma is exactly 
('(pial to that in Bombay, and taxation in these two Provinces is much 
higher than in any other Province in India. I am now going to quote 
you figures in substantiation of my statement, and I shall begin by men- 
tioning my authority. It is Table No. 8 on page 48 of the Finance and 
lievenue Account of the Government of India for the year 1932-33. I 
MTii taking into consideration heads A and C of revenue shown therein. 
These heads include the principal items of revenue, also receipts on account 
of Irrigation, and the sum of these two heads is generally recognised as 
measuring the relative burden of taxation. The average taxation per head 
in the Principal Provinces is as follows: 


Burma 

. 


• • 


5-2 

Bombay . • • 

• # 


• 

• • 
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Punjab . 

• • 
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Madras • • 

• • 
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United Provincee . 
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Bihar and Orissa • 
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While, the overhead from all Provinces together is 2- 7. It will be 
seen that the incidence of taxation in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are, 
respectively, only about 30 per cent, and 23 per cent, of Burma’s incidence 
of taxation, \^ich, again, like that of Bombay, is roughly double that for 
all the Provinces together. It might be argued that higher tax collections 
represent extravagance in expenditure, but I am sure that careful exami- 
nation would clear Burma of any charge of extravagance and in fact show 
the very reverse. 

Now, let us look at the debt of the two Provinces. In the last four 
years, Bengal has incurred a debt of seven crorcs and Burma just over 
five crores. Expressing these amounts per head of population, the debt 
of Burma has grown 2J times as fast as Bengal. 

If we turn to the deficit of the two Provinces per head of population, 
we find that it is ten annas per head in Burma against six annas per 
head in Bengal. These figures clearly show that Burma lias no better 
prospects of managing her deficit and debt without assistance than Bengal 
has. I admit that the picture painted in the Howard-Nixon report was 
very different, but the circumstances have entirely changed since that 
report was written. Burma is now in worse straits than any other Pro- 
vince, and this is no more temporary than that of Bengal. 

The Government of India seem to have been misled with regard to 
Burma's position, by the statistics given by the Honourable the I’lnance 
Member in his Budget speech with regard to exports of rice to the United 
Kingdom; but the great increase shown by those Statistics for the last 
two years is an illusion due to the inclusion in those figures of exports 
to other countries. The footnote about exports of rice on ])age 45 of the 
Honourable the Finance Member’s Budget speech bears not. the slightest 
resemblance to the trutli. The average annual exports for the three 
financial years, 1929-30 to 1931-32, w^cre under 50 thousand Iotis, wliile 
the statistics which he purported to give for 1933 cannot possibly l)o 
available to him yet. In an attempt tb stern tluj growth of deficits and 
debt, Burma has already imposed on herself the tax on matches which 
the Honourable the Finance Member now proposes to apply to the whole 
of India. Burma stands on the same footing as all the other Provinces 
in paying all the import duties. She clearly recognises that every Pro- 
vince must fall in with the general plan devised for the good of India as 
a whole. This is precisely my point. Just as Burma shares equally in 
the burden of import duties, she should be treated equally in the refund 
of export duties. Burma is asked to share in providing the iiion(‘,y wliich 
is to be used to make the refund of the jute duty to Bengal possible. 
The eighteen lakhs which have been promised by the Honourable the 
Finance Member to Burma out of the collections in consideration of the 
loss of ])rovineial tax already existing is derived from a duty of twelve 
annas per gross boxes of matches. Burma is now going to be asked to 
pay 54 lakhs on account of the match duty, of which 36 lakhs are to go 
solely to the benefit of Bengal. 

Mr. A. H. G-huznavi (Dacca cmn Mymensingh: Muhainmadan Eural): 
No. 

Mr. E. S. Millar: Yes. The Honourable the Finance Member's speech 
will show that. 
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This coriditionaf 36 lakhs is approximately equal to half of the present 
proceeds of the rice export duty. Thus, the Honourable the Finance 
\[einber, instead of applying equally the principle advocated by the White 
I ’ll per and illustrated by the Bengal jute duty, is in fact asking Burma 
10 pay the amount equal to an enhancement of 50 per cent, to the 
present rice duty or a total of, say, roughly 111 lakhs, this when she has 
1 deficit Budget, although already taxing lierself on the highest scale in 
India in an attempt to balance her Budget. This great enhancement 
)f taxation is thrust upon Burma precisely when the price of rice is already 
loo low to afford anything approaching a reasonable standard of living for 
ii(T people. 

Burma is in no way jealous of what Bengfal has received from the 
h<Mnds of the Honourable the Finance Member; on the olher hand she 
approves of his wide outlook of the overhead position. Burma is not 
:*orning forward with a beggar’s bowl, but is coming forward with a sound 
•Mse and only asks that she should be given the same treatment as he is 
giving to Bengal. 

The circumstances are exactly parallel, and it is impossible to justify 
lifTorontial treatment in favour of Bengal’s jute duty as against Burma’s 
•ice duty. 

Tt is perhaps not realised that when the present rate of duty on rice 
'vas fixed at 2} annas, the price of paddy was then in the region of 
lls, 150 to Bs. 160, which is three times the value of paddy today. That 
Itity was not fixed on value, but on tonnage. This means that the culti- 
:itor is paying three times as large a percentage of his income as was 
‘i>:(‘d on him in 1929. 

The fact that Bengal has fhe monopoly in jute is in her favour. We 
may fairly suppose that the price of jute, like all other monopoly 
I'l’oducts, has been adjusted through experience at the level which gives the 
biggest profit. Any attempt to raise the price of jute, to cover the export 
•liify, would have caused diminution of sales, but in so far as jute is 
'iiperior to all its competitors and the demand of jute is inelastic, some 
]'mportion of the export duty musl have been borne by the consumers, so 
liat the export duty of jute would T>ress a little less heavily on the culti- 
'alor than export duties on rice. Tlu^ price of rice being fixed by inter- 
national conditions, I ho whole of the rice exjiort duly must he borne by the 
^'iiltivator. 

Burma is an agricultural country and not a manufacturing country .and 
has to buy her needs from outside, a large part of which is bought from 
biflia and supports trade over here, and wliat she buys elsewhere, reflects 
’I the customs collection. 

Sir, as soon as the nows of the Budget proposal reached Burma, an 
f'liournmont motion was moved in Ihe Burma Tjegislative Council pro- 
testing against the failure to give Burma equal t^-eatment with Bengal by 
refunding to exporting Provinces at least half the rice, export duty paid 
hy them. This motion was supported by every party and passed 
unanimously and with acclamation. The Government of Burma alone stood 
of the’ debate, but explained that they had to do this because of 
•ho etiquette which must be observed by subordinate Governments. They 
'undertook, however, to give the motion the strongest possible support in 
'‘’^warding the record of the debate to the Government of India. The 
’’'■f'ord shows that the motion was not supported only by Burmnns. 


1 
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Amougst its strongest advocates was the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce which includes all the important Indian trading and Indian bankin^r 
interests in Burma. This Chamber has offered the strongest possible pro- 
test against the treatment meted out to Burma by the Government of 
India in this matter. Burma’s demand for a half share of the rice export 
duty, Sir, is not a demand by her Government alone, nor by a few' poli- 
ticians or commercial bodies; it is a demand by the whole country whioli 
has sunk all differences to unite in this matter. The Honourable tlu' 
Finance Meml)er*s failure to give Burma equal treatment with Bengal has 
roused the wdiole country, Sir, to burning indignation. Unless immediatf- 
redress is given, all Burma will regard this as conclusive proof that Burin.i 
is the milch cow of India and ^ill be convinced that India’s attitude to 
Burma is simply this “it is your money w^e want’*. In conclusion, when 
Burma’s case was set out in another place, the Honourable the Finanee 
Member gave no reply — the case was unanswered — ^it was unanswerable. 
I trust that the Honourable the Finance Member will immediately take 
steps to rectify in his present Budget the unfairness of his present pro- 
posal, by giving Burma half the export duty on her rice in the same wjiv 
MS he has treated Bengal as regards jute export duty, or clearly put befon- 
this House his reason for the unfair and unequal treatment accorded io 
Burma in his Budget. (Applause.) 

Sir Muhammad Yakub fBobilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Hural): Sir, I usually do not dabble in finances, but the annusil 
Budget and the Finance Bill are the two most important siibjecis whicli 
this Assembly has to discuss and which have a far-reaching effect on tlu- 
progress of the country. Therefore, in a very few words, T will draw the 
attention of Government to certain points which relate ])articularly to in.v 
Province, the United Provinces. 

The United Provinces, as you know, is one of the largest sugar manu- 
facturing and sugar growing Provinces in India. The plight of ib' 
agriculturist in the United Provinces for the last five or six years has bet'ii 
very miserable. The tenants .and landholders have exhausted nearly all 
their resources. The export of gold from the United Provinces has be(Mi 
immense. The gold was not sold for the sake of pleasure, but man.', 
w’ives and daughters had to part with their gold, with trembling hands, 
and their eyes full of tears, in order to save the honour of their fathers and 
husbands from being sent to the lock-up in order to pay the Government 
revenue. At present the tenant in the United Provinces mostly depends 
on the sale of sugar-cane juice in order to pay the rent. For the Iasi 
two years, on account of the revival of the sugar industry in this country, 
hopes were created in the minds of both the tenant and the landhobh'r 
The tenant thinks that now he will, probably, be able to pay the dues 
the landholder and the landholders wull be able to pay the Governineiil 
revenue in their turn. But the imposition of the excise duty on siuimv 
seems to frustrate the industry in its verv infancy. The imposition of this 
tax has been widely protested against in the United Provinces. The United 
Provinces Council, without a division, passed a motion for adjournment 
on the levy of this tax. Therefore, I would strongly urge upon Government 
the necessity of revising their opinion and withdrawing the excise dui> 
on sugar. T fully realise the responsibility of the Honourable Mcmbci’ 
for finding money, and if all the taxes are withdrawn, it would, naturally, 
be difl&cult for any Finance Member to find money for his expenditure. 
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J3ut I would suggest that, instead of levying an excise duty on sugar, 
if the Finance Member put an increased duty of four annas a maund on 
salt, it would probably bring more income to Government. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaifarpur cMm Ghampiu nn : N'ou-Muham.. 
inadan): Not on salt. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Yes, certainly on salt. 

An Honourable Member: On gold. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I will deal with that. The poor man’s salt is 
every year discussed in this House and it lis said that a small duty on salt 
brings misery to the poor man. But I contend, Sir, that that is not a 
fact. By raising the duty on salt by four annas (iovernrnent would 
probably realise more money than they would realise from an excise duty 
/)!! sugar, and, at the same time, this small duty of four anuas per maund 
will in no way affect the consumer of salt and the poor man will not at 
all be affected by it, nor will any trade in the country suffer. 

This leads me to another source to which Governmcint might resort 
for raising tlie income, and that is tlie export of gold. On account of the 
e.vport of gold, India is being bled white, and gold has been exported to 
such an alarming extent that the people of India arc feeling very much 
r(‘stless on account of it. It is high time iliat Government sho\ild do 
something to regain the confidence of tlie people by taking stops to stop 
this wholesale exodus of gold from the country. If an export duty on 
gold is levied, it would serve two purposes, on the one hand it will stop 
the export of gold from the country, and, on the other hand, it will bring 
some money to the Finance Member in order to meet the Budget 
expenditure. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Not if it 
stops the export of gold; it cannot do both. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: If an export duty is levied on gold, I think it 
would deorc'asc the ox]K)rt of gold from the couniry, if not stop it altogether. 
t)f eoursej very little gold is left in India now, and, after two or three years, 
the Honourable the Finance Member will find that tluu'o will bo no export 
of gold, becaiiRo there will be no gold left in ihc country. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Rural): Besides that, 
tlio gold sellers arc making more x>i’ofit in these days. From Rs. 21 a 
tola they are now selling at Rs. 34 a tola. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Next I welcome the abolition of the hide duty. 
1’he United Provinces is, again, one of the Provinces wli(‘re we have the 
export of hide to a large extent, and, for the last six or seven years, 
there has been so much slump in the hide trade in the United Provinces 
that many prosperous hide merchants have been reduced to bankruptcy. 
1 hope this abolition of the hide duty will, to a certain extent, improve the 
bide trade in the United Provinces, and it may be that, if the hide trade is 
iuiprovcd, Government will bo able to get more moJicy from the hide 
merchants by way of income-tax. I understand there arc some selfish hide 
merchants in Southern India who have got their taTmerics and they arc 
opposing the abolition of this duty. This is pure selfishness, an analysis 
'vill show that a very small amount of the hide in India can be tanned 
in Madras. They cannot consume the whole production of hide in the 
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country and, for the sake of a small gain to their trade, they want to 
paralyse the whole hide trade in India. I hope Government will not 
lend their ears to the ery of the Madras tannery merchants. 

Lastly, Sir, I shall deal with tlic system of assessing income-tax. 
I submit that the system of assessing income-tax, in spite of the 
efforts on the part of the Government has not been set aright. We 
find that many a poor man, whose income is hardly liable to pay income- 
tax, is assessed by the income-tax officers, while a very large number of 
money-lenders, hiding in the interior villages, go scot free and escape. If 
Government will take a little more care and if a little more vigilance is 
exercised in making proper arrangements for assessing the income-tax, I 
think that Government will be able to realise a very large amount of 
income-tax — larger than is being realised today. 

Although the British Government has now been ruling in India for 
over 100 years, T think they arc still quite ignorant of the sentiments of 
the people of this country. I have recently heard that even the dancing 
girls in Delhi are assessed to income-tax. This gives a very good oppor- 
tunity to the Income-tax Officer to pay official visits to the houses of 
disrepute; but I would ask the Government to believe that it is considered 
a very shameful thing in the eyes of the people of India. They think 
that Government have become quite disreputable that even the dancing 
girls are being assessed to income-tax. Probably we will find that the 
Income-tax Officer will tomorrow be assessing even porfessional beggars. 
I think there is a very large number of professional beggars in Delhi whoso 
income is even more than the income of these poor Government servants 
who are assessed to income-tax these days .... 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): May I inform my Honourable friend that professional beggars in 
Nasik and Pandharpur are taxed? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: That is very good. I think that is better than 
taxing dancing girls, fio I hope that Government will see that the assess- 
ment of income-tax is done in a proper manner aiid that thousands and 
tliousands of small money-lenders whoso income is hardly taxed do not 
escape scot free, while innocent people suffer. 

These arc the few salient points relating to the Finance Bill to which 
I wish to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member, and 
I hope that these points will receive his duo attention. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I rise to support the motion moved by the 
Honourable the Finance Member that this Bill bo taken into considera'- 
iion. I support it, because, as is well known, I am a co-operator with 
Government (Hear, hear); and if the Finance Bill is opposed, the Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty the King might be impeded- I l^elong to a 
Party in this House as well as outside which has always been co-operat- 
ing with Government and in the Bombay Presidenev I belong to a party 
which goes under the name of the Non -Brahmin Party and in Madras 
it is calk'd tlie Tustice Party, and both these parties are run on the same 
principle and liavc been co-operating consistently with Government. T 
am always keeping the principles of that Party beforti me whenever T 
get up on my legs in this House. 
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It is the policy of my Party to co-operato with Government; but at the, 
same time we are ready to co-opcrate with other Parties and other 
Groups in the House when wc; find that the best interests of the country 
tu’e served thereby. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Millar, has brought forward hero the case 
of Burma, and claimed more generous treatment and help from Govern- 
inent to the Province of Burma, i am in general agreement with him, 
and I think he has made out a case for Burma pretty strongly. Por the 
same rcfasons 1 shall say a few words about the claims of Bombay. The 
Presidency of Bombay, as is well known and as the Honourable Mr. 
Milla-r has just shown, is as heavily taxed as the Province of Burma. 
Bombay has tried her best to keep her head above water and the local 
taxation there has reached a very high level. Tlie Bombay finances are 
in a VL?:y bad w^ay, and Bombay deserves to be considered by tlie Central 
Government. I need not take more time of the House on this question, 
because il is likely to be dealt with by other Members from Bombay. 

I have also to express my gratitude for wliat has fallen from the Hon- 
ourable the Pinance Member this morning in reply to a sliort notice ques- 
tion of my Honourable friend from Bihar. We do realise that Govern- 
ment have been doing their best to help the unfortunate Province for the 
miseries indicted upon her by the earthquake. The Government of India’s 
policy, i shall say, is a vrey generous one. They have come forward to 
give free grants in such cases as do dtiservo free grants and to give a very 
big loan without making any profit, namely, at the same rale of interest 
at which they themselves wall borrow. 1 also find tliat Lhe Governnient 
of Bihar are making two kinds of loans at two ditTcjrent rak^ of interest, 
and although to an o\itsider it may appear and to mo at first it did 
appear that the higher rate charged to moni well-to-do persons was not 
justified according to.,<the usual practice of moTn. y-lcnders, still I find 
there is very good reason for tiic Government of Bihar to make that dis- 
tinction. Those who are in better circumstances ought to pay more. 
Income-tax is assessed on that principle. So the better olf have to pay a 
higher rale of interest and those, in whoso ease iJie h.ad debts will rise 
to a very higli pitch, ave eliarged lunninai rale ol iiii crest, say, ‘-1-i ]jer 
cent. I have nothing to say againsi tiiat, as 1 si]j)i)()rl the policy of ihe 
(lovemment of Bihar. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Muhaiiiiimd Yakub, lias recommended to 
ihe Finance Member an export duty on g(dd. Siudi a duty might be 
levied for one of two reasons, — (ither to stop the export of gold or to 
derive some revenue from ilie tax. If llie former is the ubjecl, then the 
duty must be^ a' liigh one and the ex])ectaiioii of the I’ealisation of that 
duty will be smaller, because, then ihe i‘X})ort of gold will be almost 
stopped. But then 1 do not tliink a lax on Uio I'xport of gold will give 
any appreciable reli(*£ to the. coffers of tlie (lOverinni'iiL of India. The 
time for levying a duty on the (export ot gold in older to ])revent its ex- 
port is long’ past. If wo take irieasurcs now in (liat direction, it will be 
tantamount to closing the stable door when the liorse has already bolted. 

Now, with regard to the increase in salt tax, I am sorry to say, I can- 
, ^ not support the gallant Knight. Sir, salt is a very necessary 
12 Noon. if, should not be taxed, liccaiise it will inalu.* 

the poor man’s food moi-e expensive. The levy of a small duty of four 
annas, as suggested by the,, IFonoiirable Knight, will liring about a very 
big change in thi^ rete.il jn'ici'. .d salt in liie market, and, thiTi^fovi’, it will 
be very badly felt by the people. 
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Sir, thet Budget, as is usual now, is based upon tariffs. The Honour- 
able the Einance Member from one year to another has been making 
changes in the tariffs, and the tariff wall is being constantly raised year 
by year. 

Thc/re was a time when England was wedded to the doctrine of free 
trade. Before that, the Honourable the East India Company, who came 
out to this country with the sole object of exploitation, tried to keep 
the enth*e trade in their own hands. Later on, as I said, the free trade 
policy was accejff ed by the Covernuiont and was enforced upon this coun- 
try. The economists of India were mostly in favour of protection, and 
they cried thomst^lves Jioarse to induce Government to give protection 
to indigenous industries. But the Government of India stood very strong- 
ly by the free trade doctrine and Indian industries were deinied protec- 
tion. The result was that one industry after another went to rack and 
ruin, and India became a country, as was intended by Britain, of sup- 
plier of raw’ products and a consumer of finished goods of Britain. The 
fad of free trade was carried to such an extent that, when it became ne- 
cessary for the Government of India for revenue purposes to levy an 
import duty on manufactured cloth, they imposed a' counterveiling duty, 
an excise duty on cloth manufactured in India, merely for the sake of 
preserving the free tradci j)rinciplc. At that time England was pre-emi- 
nently occiipied in manufacturing goods for the needs of others, but other 
countries like Germany and America did not lag behind. They threw' 
aw^ay the doctrine of free trade; they raised protective tariffs and encour- 
aged their home industries, so much so that in a few years they were 
able to compolo with England in foreign markets as w’ell as in thei Indian 
markets. Ihigland slowly began to awake to the necessity of levying 
tariffs herself. Hcir faith in free trade was shaken, and ultimately Eng- 
liind lias now become a protectionist country. Bide by side with this 
change of policy in England, her policy in her dependency, India, was 
changing, and for the prescuit Jndia is fre(\ from the free trade principle 
and is a fidl protectionist country. My Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, is a very shrewd administrator. He has soon through the weak- 
ness of this side of the House. lie knows that wc are all in favour of 
protection of our industries, and, there, fore, ho has been trading upon 
our weakness and raising tariff walls for the protection of one industry 
or another, and the whole of his fiscal policy is now based on tariffs. I 
may raise a protest hero that in certain cast^ the tariff wall is now being 
raised too high, and when the Finance Member finds that the tariff wall 
is raised liigli enough, he docs not w'arit to pull down a few laycjrs of 
that wall, but he proposes to raise the ground floor by adding something 
in the shape of excise duties. In this w'ay he may be keeping an even 
balance in favour of one industry or another against foreign invasion, but 
at the same time he sacrifices the interc^sts of the consumer and raises 
for the consumer the price of the commodities consumed to a very large 
extent. 

Now, Sir, India has definitely given up the free trade princiiJle and 
has adopted llu‘ fiscal policy of protection. It is now the duty of the 
Government of India to liclp, in all possible ways, the industries of this 
country. For tliat purpose, Sir, I cmpliasise the necessity of revising 
our legislation. The Indian laws w’cre based upon the principle of free 
trade. Tliat principle has now been abandoned, and therefore, it is the 
duty of Government to rc,vise the laws according to the principles of the 
new’ theory of taxation that has been adopted- I shall just refer to a 
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iew of our laws. Take the Navigation laws. The ports of India were 
thrown open to all the nations. The Government of India and the Gov- 
ernment of England did not care to give any encouragement to Indian 
navigation to see that the Indian Mercantile Marino was encouraged, 
riie policy then was a free trade policy, and India gave free access to 
;vll. Now, that policy has beta given up, and a policy of protection has 
l)L*cn adopted. I ask, is not the present time opportune for changing our 
.^hipping laws? The laws should be so altered as to give encourageiiicnt 
to the t^tablishnient of an Indian Mercantile Marine. During the discus- 
sion of the Tariff Bill, the urgent necessity of Indian ships was brought 
forward in the* comments of my Honourable friends. We have seen that, 
although Japan has agreed to purchase a ccirtam number of bales of 
Indian cotton, Japan is still trying to keep tliti whole import trade of cot- 
ton in her country in the hands of her own nationals. Japan is not will- 
ing to allow the mercliants of Lidia themselves to trade with Japan in 
Indian cotton. Japan is ablu to prevent Indian merchants seiuiing their 
bales of cotton to Japan, because India has no mercantile marine and 
because India has to make use of foreign ships. Some of the British 
conipanies. Sir, I am told, are in league with the Japanese com- 
panies, they themselves form a ring and lay down freights and other 
eunditioiis, and in this way the Indian merchant is hampered. It is the 
duty of the Government of India to see that the restrictions on the trade 
of India arc removed as early as possible; and unless and until India 
possesses her owm Mercantile Marine, this cannot be uccomplislied. I, 
therefore, say with all the emphasis at my comrnajid that llu'. navigation 
laws of India ought to be changed, encouragement ought to 1)C given to 
Indian companies to start, and for that purpose the coastal traffic of 
India ought to be reserved to the nationals of this country. 1 again urge 
u])Oii the Government to give their serious consideration when the .Bill 
I have the honour . to tnble< in this House is taken up for consideration. 
It is the duty of the Government to support that Bill, and in tliis way 
give strong encouragement to the Mercantile Marine of this country. Sir, 
wo have been reading during a week or ten di^ys, that the Government 
of England have decided to encourage the merger of ih(i tmnard and 
White Star linos. The sole object is that Britain’s suprtvinacy on tlio sea 
should be preserved- England desires to have tlio control of the traffic, 
<'spccially the passciigcr traffic, on the Atlantic in her own hands and is 
prepared to advance a' very big amount-. In the same way, it is the duty 
of the Government of India even by granting subsidies and big loans to 
oncouragq the establishment and financing of an Indian Mcjcantilo 
Marine. England has been showing the way and India ought to follow. 

I shall now speak about finotlier industry, the insurance industry. India 
formerly had no insurance companies in the modern sense of the term. 
Ihit insurance is not entirely new to this country. I have heard that 
in the small State of Cutch the rudiments of marine insurance have been 
in operation for some centuries at least. There, when a ship is about to sail 
with a cargo, a broker goes from house to house and the owners and ladies 
of almost every house underwrite or accept risk for Bs. 100, Ils. 200 or 
Ms. 500 according to their means. In this way ships, hiden with 
nierchandise which sailed from the ports of Bhuj and Anjar were insured 
'^ith local people, and the system has been going on for centuries. In 
I’hirope, I think, marine insurance first began on the same lines. It has 
now been greatly developed, and there is now insurance and re-insuranco, 
and so on. Following in the footsteps of England, India began to establish 
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insurance companies of her own. Till then, there were no laws, and even 
now, although there are two insurance Acts on the Statute-book, they 
are almost useless for any efficient protection. In this book, entitled 
“International Insurance Intelligence insurance laws of almost every 
country are given in an abridged form. But when we turn to the pagi?s 
which give information about the insurance companies of India, we do not 
find any mention of our laws for the present legislation is on a pcrmissivi‘ 
line and is not of much use to control the insurance business of iiiis 
country. The reason is plain. Indian Government passed the laws wIumi 
they wore following free trade policy; and, therefore, the whole country 
was left open as a free field to the companies of other nations to conic in 
and establish their branches. In fact, India was allowed to bo exploited. 
Latterly, Indian companies began to be started dnd, for their guidance and 
control, an Act was passed. But this law imposes restrictions on Indian 
companies only and leaves foreign companies to exploit the country 
without any restrictions at all. Government have been treating her 
children much worse than they treated those of other countries. 1 may 
state here that when a foreign company starts insurance business in 
England, it has to make a deposit of JB20,000 with the Government of 
Great Britain, and the same amount is deposited by her own nationals 
when a company is started by them. There is no discrimination, and no 
one has any complaint to make. When an Indian company wants to start 
business there, it has to make the same deposit. But what is the law in 
India ? If an English company wants to start busiriess here, the door is 
wide open. No deposit has to be paid, no restrictions whatever are imposed, 
while an Indian company, when commencing business, is called upon to 
make a deposit. If an Indian company goes to Canada, or to Austndia, 
or to any other dominion or colony within the Empire, it has to work 
under many difficulties. I need not give in detail those difficulties, but 
I urge that it is necessary that the insurance laws of our country ouglit 
to be overhauled and brought up to date. The policy of British India is 
not free trade now, but it is protection, and, therefore, something ouglit 
to be done for fostering the indigenous industry of insurance and encourag- 
ing Indian companies. There are various ways of doing it. Tlic 
lejuvcnated country of Turk(*y has laid down a veay good e.xample. Tlie 
Turkish Government have passed a law in which it is provided that any 
company accepting risk over a certain amount must re-insure the excess 
risk to the extent at least of 50 per cent with the company started by 
the national Government. Jn this way, at least 50 per cent of the policy 
money is kept in the country and thus insurance is coming gradually into 
the hands of national companies. I do not ask the Governmont of India 
to pass such a law all at once. All I claim is that the Indian companit's 
ought not to be penalised here, and companies coming into India to do 
insurance business ought to be treated exactly in the same way in wliicli 
the nationals of India are treated in tlieir respective countries. On inquiry, 
I leani that the Consul of America refused to countersign a policy of marine 
insurance unless it was written by an American insurance company. 1’‘ 
this way, foreign nations are forcing Indian mcrcliants not to give their 
business to Indian companies, but to take policies of companies of tlicir 
own nation. The same is the policy of Japan. Every nation is taking 
care to protect her own interests by fostering her industries, hut Ibc 
Government of India are standing quiet without doing anything in H"' 
matter. 
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The Insurance Branch of the Commerce Department of the Government 
of India is very much undermanned. An Actuary is employed, no doubt, 
but the establishment under him is very very meagre. He is not in a 
position to see whether Indian companies carry on their business efficiently. 
Insurance is a very important industry. It is a nation building business 
and Government ought to take more interest in it as insurance directly 
fills the Treasury. Prosperous insurance companies pay heavy income-tax. 
At the same time, insurance companies are the best subscribers of Govern- 
ment loans. Whether a loan is floated in India or in England, the 
insurance companies of India are very much interested in tendering for it, 
and in this way the prosperity of Indian companies is conducive to the 
success of Indian loans. Owing to the large demand from insurance 
companies, Government loans arc quoted at a high rate. It is, therefore, 
to the interest of the Government of India to see that Indian insurance 
companies prosper. 

1 may point out that German and Italian companies are now invading 
the insurance market of India. They have formed strong combines and 
have put aside huge sums of money, something like one million marks or 
one million lires to be spent in establishing themselves in this country. 
They offer very exorbitant, and, therefore, unremunerative discounts to 
commission agents, and, in this way, try to capture the market. Even 
when they do not succeed in capturing the market, they raise the com- 
mission rate, and, therefore, the Indian companies, on account of this 
very \mhealthy competition, have to do the same, and arc suffering heavy 
losses. It is the duty of Government to come to the rescue of Indian 
companies. These foreign companies must be obliged to keep large amounts 
of money as deposit with Government before they are allowed to start 
business. I need not take more time of the House on this question. 

What I am going to impress upon the House is the changed policy of 
the Government of India. I approve of the change in this policy, ftee 
trade policy has been definitely given up and protection policy has been 
adopted. Government ought to be consistent. All the legislation that 
was passed in tlie free trade days ought to be overhauled and brought 
ep to date. I earnestly ask the ITouoiirabJe the Finance Member to make 
a provision of only a few thousand rupees for the overhauling of legisla- 
tion. The (Company Law of India is much lagging behind. Much has 
i)oon said during the last three or four days about the agency system 
when cotton tariff was under discussion in this House. The Company Jjaw 
ought to be revised and improved and some wholesome restraint should be 
placed upon the activities of mill agents. Although I am not a lover of 
tlio ]i)ill agent or the agency system of Jhnnbay in general, I must say 
that it is a helpful system. Their management is efficient. Finance is 
guaranteed, and, in this way,, tlic business of the. Bombay mills is going 
oil by the help of the agency system. Although the system is not bad 
iuliiTcntly, many abuses have crept in, and, therefore, the revision of the 
Company Law is necessary. The agency commission is in many cases 
based upon production. It ought to hi* upon profits. Government also 
arc copying the bad ways of the Bombay agents. Government now^ propose 
tv-) impose an excise. Excise is a tax on production and not on profits. 
<<ovornmont, I think, are copying ihc bad example set by the Bombay 
agents and perhaps for that reason Government may like to protect tlieir 
friends. Tlierefore, in conclusion, 1 shall say that the huvs of the ('oiintry 
ouglit to be revised and Government ought to make a provision of a few 
thousand rupees for this purpose. The. Indian Companies Act ought to 
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be revised, the insurance laws ought to be revised, the navigation laws 
ought to be revised, and many other laws, which need no mention here, 
ought to be revised. 

This Finance Jlill lias been criticised in many of its provisions. 1 am 
not going to speak on each and every point, but I shall have to say some- 
thing about the revised postal rales. I approve of the proposal to reduce 
tlie postage rate on letters from five pice to four pice in the case of letters 
not weighing above half a tola. I say, Sir, it is a move in the riglu 
direction. The enhanced rate of letter postage — ^from one amia originally 
to one anna and three pies — w^as very excessive and Government have now 
seen tliat the law of diminishing returns has been operating here. 1 shall 
sliow, Sir, tliat half a tola is too small. It ought to be at least three 
quaitcrs of a tola. At the same time, 1 am very surprised to sec tliat 
although Government were very solicitous to give relief to the letter- 
writer, they do not take into eonsideration the hardship which the poor 
man who uses postcards has to suffer. The price of postcards has not 
been revised. 1 ask Government to reconsider the case and make the 
postcard cost half an anna only. It will give a very necessary relief to 
the poor man, and 1 think Government in the long run will not suffer loss. 

1 am surprised. Sir, that the book packet rate is proposed to be cn- 
lianced. A few yeai’s ago, ten tolas were carried for half an aima. Tlie 
rates were at once doubled by halving the weight, and so half an anna 
was charged for every five tolas. Now% Government propose to enhance 
the rate by (lily per cent. This is very hard upon the book trade. Sir, 
(lovernmerit are hereby taxing education of the people, and in this way 
lliey arc indirectly encouraging illiteracy and putting a very heavy tax 
upon education and diffusion of knowledge, and thus doing a great d{ial 
ef harm to the people. The reason given by the Honourable the Finamu- 
Member was very strange, lie said that some people were wrongly 
making use of the book post for sending matter which ought to have 
gone on a postcard and whicli ought to have paid three pice. Sir, some 
few persons might have cheated Government in that w^ay, but I ask, wliy 
are Government going to penalise the book trade by enhancing the rate? 
Uie proper remedy, in order to avoid or put a stop to any such practices, 
to reduce the rate of the postcard to half an anna: and when the post- 
card is half an anna, there will be no inducement for anybody to send 
matter through the book post whicli can be sent on a postcard. The 
Postal Department is a public utility department, and should be worked 
tis such, hut nobody will urge that Government should suffer heavy losses 
by working it. A reasonable rate ought to be charged, and if there are 
losses again, the best remedy would, I think, be to retrench. Tliis ques- 
tion will, of course, come up again for discussion when the Bill is gone 
througii clause by clause, and, therefore, I need not say anything further 
about it. 

Tlie Jkidget, Sir, is balanced, but the burden on the people has risen. 
The Honourable the Finance Member’s career is drawing to a close. Ho 
has managed to balance the Budget every time; there is no doubt about 
that, but, thou, this satisfactory condition has been achieved by piling 
after tax upon the shoulders of the people. I do not think, that during 
the five years of his career, any relief has been given to the people. 
Income-tax has risen abnormally. My friends tell me here that the tax 
on silver has been lowered. I think, however, that this tax lias been 
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lowered in order to make some money — ^not to give away some money. 
(Hear, hear.) The fact is that, by the heavy import duty on silver, 
Llovernment were not making any profit at all, and, therefore, they are 
proposing to make the experiment of lowering the duty to see whether 
something can be made out of it. So, this reduction of the tax on silver 
is not due to any generosity on the part of the Government, but, I shall 
s;i,y, it is due to their greed. 

An Honourable Member: What about the removal of the export duty 
oil hides?, 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Well, 1 am neither a hide merchant nor tlie owner 

a tannery, so i am not in a position to otter any remarks with regard 
lo the removal of the export duty on hides. Sir, on the whole L support 
I he motion. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, 1 have to express a few remarks on 
the taxation policy of the present Government. Sir, since the last few 
years, as my friend, Mr. Jadhav, has just now said, the taxation is mount- 
ing up year by year; and not only that, but, as he has said, you will 
liiid, Sir, that, on account of that, the trade has been ruined and has 
nearly come to a stop, and, not only that, but on account of the raising of 
me taxes, the Government are unable to get more money from the people 
iis they were estimating to get year by year. 

Sir, I have very carefully read the Honourable the Finance Member's 
speech, especially paragraphs 50 to 63. Now, although the Honourable 
me Finance Member has boasted that on account of the Government 
policy, India’s position has very largely improved, and he has said that 
I lie Jiouse and the public should note that India’s position is far better 
iliau that of any other country in the world, well, i am sorry to say, 1 
‘iiiijiot agree with these remarks of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
lie said many things, such as the economic condition of the country, the 
l<i\v rate of interest, the credit of India, and so on. Sir, I must say 
luat i am neither an economist nor a financier, but 1 am only a busi- 
lu ssinan and a merchant. 1 dared not oppose his financial policy in the 
beginning, but after examining the last five years’ condition of my country, 

I find that the Government policy has failed to achieve all that the 
ll«)riourable the Finance Member had been telling us. Sir, first of all, 

1 want to place before the House all the published figures as my friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, always believes in published figures. He docs not 
believe in any fictitious figures. If you see the Explanatory Memorandum 
(page 4), you will find that there are certain figures mentioned therein 
• 1 ‘oin which I want to prove that for the last few years it has been the 
policy of the Government to enhance the customs duty and the income- 
tax. It will bo seen that the income from customs in 1925-26 was 47,78 
lakhs. After that, if you go through the Tariff Act and the changes made 
therein, you will find that they doubled the tax on some articles, and, 
on some articles, it was even trebled. And what is the result of this? 
In 1926-27, the Government received from customs 47,38 lakhs, in 1927-28, 
the income was 48,22 lakhs, in 1928-29, it was 49,28 lakhs, and in 1929-30, 
it came to about 51 crores. If you see the Tariff Act, you will find thai 
in March, 1930, on account of the deficiency in the Budget, Government 
raised the customs duties. And what was the result next y(‘ar? Tlie 
income from 51 crores went down to 46 crores. Now, let us take the 
income-tax. The income-tax was raised in 1929-30. In the next year, 
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liom 16,71 lakhs it went down to 16 crores. So, although year by year 
;iiu customs taxes and the Income-tax increased, the revenue of the Uuv- 
urnment decreased. Of course, in 1961-62, when the sui-charge came U; 
cioout 25 per cent, the income was 51,25 lakhs. Again, this year the 
estimate is 46,d7 lakhs, and so the income-tax, from 17,49 laKlis, Jiua 
-one down to 17,16 lakhs, although the sm-charge on the income-tax was 
raised in 1961. Sir, ail these figures show me clearly that by raising iiie 
taxes, (Jovernment have been unable to get revenue. Although peupl^j 
iiave *been compelled to pay more taxes in these days of hara times and 
uepressioii, the position of Government remains the same although i]i,j 
jjeopie have suUered a lot. On account of this high Customs auly, i 
.iiiU that at my place in Ivaraehi the whole of the import trade has ueeii 
diminished to a great extent. iNot only that, but when we are not pur- 
chasing goods Ji’om abroad, many couniries are also unable to purchase uur 
produce. I’hus we have lost all che trade and still 1 find that the Goveni- 
iiicut are unable to reduce their expenditure. Sir, Government caimul 
have any relief by the enhancement oi taxes; they must reduce their expcii* 
uiture. in 1921-22, the expenditure of the Central Government was 1^8 
ci'oies and that amount had been decreasing year by year until today 
t iind that it has gone down to 115 crores. liut, on the income side, 
you will see that in 1921-22, it was 115 crores and today it is 119 or 120 
crores. So, whatever relief the Government can get, it is not by eiiliaiic- 
iiig ilie taxes, but by reducing the expenditure. Therefore, l suggest 
that the enhancement of taxes is not the right policy for the Governintuii 
Lo pursue. JSow, Sir, this year Government are again thinking of enhanc- 
ing the customs tax and the income-tax. Therefore, they are putUiig 
ail excise duty on matches aud sugar. When the time conies, 1 win 
speak on tbut subject. 

1 find that the Goveriuiient have already ruined the trade, and ii 
people start some industries, the Government immediately comes on the 
scene and tries to collect more money from those industries. The idea ol 
tlie Government is simply to get iuiiriediately more money, but it is nut 
midersteod that Government ruin the industry by imposing more aud 
more taxes just as they have ruined trade by enhaneing the taxes ou 
customs. 'The Tionourable the Tmaiice Member is saying today tlial 
interest is low. it must be so, because at present tliere is no trade. 'The 
money is lying idle with tlic people and with the banks, and, therefore, the 
trade interest is very low. It is not only due to the policy of Goveni- 
inent tliat interest is low, but it is also duo to the world wide depression 
that iiiteiest is low, and people are investing their money in Goveninieiu 
securitiiis and they arc now willing to invest tlieip money in trade and 
industrii's. In my opinion, a time wdll come when no one will put iutj 
capital in any industry or in any private enterprise except the Govern' 
ment security, and, therefore, as the Finance Member says, the credit 
of Government wdll improve more and more. These things are not en- 
couraging and liopefiil signs for any country. The only way to reduce 
expenditure is to reduce the establishment, but not by levying more and 
more t.Mxes. Tod;iy a mercdiaiit cannot put his capital, brain and energy 
in any trade, because he has to pay 62 .V pies income-tax, and, besides 
thav, 111 ' lias to pay some ])rofit tax, surtax on the income-tax and he has 
also to pay his monthly expenditure on the staff, and so on. Therefore, 
trade is decreasing day by day. T appeal to the Government and to thi^ 
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House that any fresh taxation on any item must be considered very care- 
fully and the House should not support any taxation proposals immediately 
they are put forward by Government. 

Now, I wish to speak on one important subject, and that is Baluchis- 
tan. My Province of Sind is the neighbour of Baluchistan. I am sorry 
tliat at present the Foreign Secretary is not present in the House, but I 
Jiopo that the remarks that I am going to make on this subject will 
rojKjh his ears and that he will consider them very carefully. It is W'ell 
kiiown that in the whole of India all Muslim parties and Muslim organisa- 
tions have supported the principle that Baluchistan should be granted 
autonomy. I also understand that all other political parties in India, 
including the Congress, have supported the principle of granting provincial 
autonomy to Baluchistan, hut I am sorry (o say that Government do not 
consider that Baluchistan is fit to be created as an autonomous Province 
lit present. Neither the Bound Table Conference nor the White Paper 
Imvc made any suggestions with regard to Baluchistan. I wish to in- 
form the Government that Baluchistan is connected with Sind and the 
Punjab, and the big population of the Baluchis live in Baluchistan, Sind 
niirl the Punjab. So the people of Baluchistan occasionally come to the 
neighbouring Provinces of Sind and the Punjab and look to the condi- 
tions of the people in these Provinces, how they enjoy freedom of speech, 
how they ventilate their grievances in their Provincial Oonneils and 
how they enjoy a I<argo measure of local self-government, and then 
they compare themselves with these people, how they are unable to 
inove about freely or even to talk about measures for the betterment 
of the people in Baluchistan. Then they commence to ask for more 
fiiru'lities to work for the advancement of Ilaluehistan. But the policy 
of the Government is to oppress the Baluchis without giving them any 
sort of encouragement or help to advance their cause. I want to draw 
the attention of the TTonse to the fact that lately I road in a newspaper 
that one Mr. Abdul Aziz was simply writing a few articles in British 
Tnflian papers about the condition of Baluchistan and suggesting 
that Government must improve the position of the Baluchis and at the 
stnne time calling upon the Nawabs and tumandars that tliev should 
^omo forw^ard to improve the educational condition of their peonle and 
thni, ihev should treat their tribesmen ns human heiiies. I understand 
that this gentleman was arrested and his case was forwarded to the so- 
(‘nllcfl Jirnaa who sentenced liim to five A^enrs hard labour. There is 
another instanee of one ATr. Ahdus Rnmnd Khan who was the Secretary 
•af the All-Tndia Baliich ronference and the President of that Tonference 
ivns (he Mir of Khairpnr. ATr. Ahdns S'amad Khan called some meetings 
in Karachi and other ninees to ask the Government to redress the maev- 
HTifos of the peonle of Baluchistan and to eot some reforms introdueed in 
l^ahvhistan. I do not know if this gentleman also has been arrested, 
i^csidps this. ATr Ahdns Samad Khan also asked the Political A"ont at 
f^'icita to nermit him to print a newsnancr. I do not know Avhat fate has 
''vc!‘t:ikon ATr Ahdns f^amad Khan. If tins noliev is niirsncd hv Govovn- 
nicnt and if this treatment is meted out to the peonle of Bnluehistnn, I 
(liiuk the tirnp is not far awnv Avhen Balncliistan might eome to the same 
nosiiion as North-AVest Fvonlior Province Avas a few years ago. T knou' 
lAnf fhp nresent mightv Goveimment ean handle the situation a^oiw aatII 
and fhnt thev ean do Avhat (hev lik(\ Bnt as I hcloiv' to the nei«d»h(nir- 
in'*^ Provinee of Sind, which is close fo Balnehisfan. I do not Avanf these 
^^ings to continue in Baluchistan. Therefore. T appeal to GoA-ernment 
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that., before any agitation starts on a large scjale, they should do something 
to redress the grievances of the people of Baluchistan. Of course, they 
cannot at present get an autonomous Province, but are they not entitlc'Il 
to get local solf-govcrninent in the shape of municipal and local boards.’ 
Are they not entitled to liave a weekly or monthly newspaper or to speak 
about the (lovernment on a public platform? If you will not allow them 
to do all tliesc and will oppress them, I do not know how far you will 
succeed. Of course, Oovernraent alw^ays put forward the excuse that 
they have iiotliing to do with it, and these jirgas and tumnndars 
and Nawabs arc oppressing them, and they do not want any provincijil 
autonomy. But wc know that these tumandars and Nawabs are backed 
by Government, because the people would fight amongst themselvc's. 
But those days are now gone. The people have become more peaceful 
and have no arms or ammunition. Still these Nawabs and tumandars art', 
oppressing tliem and they are not showing any sort of humane treatmont 
to these people. Of course there is the mighty British Govemmont 
behind tliem who arc protecting them, otherwise the people might deal 
with these Nawabs and tumandars. But the British Government are 
protecting tlu*m, and, therefore, I say that the British Government arc 
the oppressors and not these Nawabs and tumandars. So 1 am suggesting' 
that at least local self-government should be given to Baluchistan, and 
side by side witli tliat, the Press and the platform should bo made open 
to them to put their grievances before Government. 

Kumar Oopika Komon Roy (Surma Valley cum Sliillong: Non-Mubani- 

j madan) : Sir, at the outset, T must thank and congratulate the 
lloiiourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer for com- 
piling his huge Budget speech for the year 10B4-B5. Certainly the com- 
pilation lias taken a good deal of time, but, in places, while thankin.:? 
him, T also cannot restrain myself of criticising bis Budget as a people’s 
representative , nay, tlie Budget speech, for which I apologise to him m 
advance. Sir, h't mo first draw his kind attention to the bottom of pages 
14-15 of his own speech. Here he admits that some facts were suppressed, 
rather omitted or not shown in the Budget wdiieh w'as placed before this 
House from 1030 onward systematically and now be has come out to make 
provisions from 1934-35 oiuvard. I do not know, Sir, if there will be some 
more crores forthc’oming in the present or in the future to spring surprise in 
some subsequent date and the Honourable Member may give us an ex- 
planation that it was a sad omission. Sir, crores this way or the other 
may mean a trifling matter and a pleasant pastime with the Honourable 
'Members in the Treasury Benches, but to ns, the Indians, or rather the 
representatives of the hnngi’y millions, i,r., the Members on the Opposition 
Benches, it is a question of life and death. Sir, lot me take the figui*^^' 
as supplied hy the TTonourablc the Clinneellor of llie Tudian Exelienuor. io 
be correct and let us take it with rdl seriousness. The Honourable the 
Einance Member has made various additions, subtractions, and multi- 
pli(*ationa to prove that this Budget is a well-balanced, nav, surplus Budget 
It is a math'r for niv Honourable friend, Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who is ^ 
mathomatieiau and who has earned an unehallenging reputation in solving 
mathematier.l problems on the floor of the House. I will ask him how 
much new taxes has our benign Finance Member imposed on the peopl^'^ 
of India during the* last five y(*ars. What are vonr calculations? T 
for a reply. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : It is 40 crores, but I will give the details later on in my 
speech. 

Kumar Oopika Bomon Roy: Moreover, Sir, the Honourable the Pinance 
Member has spoken for two hours, and they have been printed in 51 closely 
typed pages. We had only two days’ time to go through the speech and 
other voluminous books to consult the figures. These two days, Sir, also 
were religious festival days; hence, it is no wonder that we on this 
side have had very little time to examine the figures and check them 
accurately within this short space of time. May I, Sir, in this connection, 
jjropopc that in future, after the presentation of the Budget, at least one 
week’s time should be given to Opposition Merrihers to s('i*ii(inize and 
examine the figures if the Government really intend to obtain honest 
scrutiny and advice from the Members in this side of the House and for 
which we have taken the Oath of Allegiance to the Oowri, and not compel 
the Members on this side to scrutinize volumes weighing about ten seers 
in an indecent haste within 48 hours, in order to secure a passport before 
the civilized world that the Budget has gone through all the scrutinies 
i)y the 0})position — as the time allowed to us for criticising such a long 
speech and volume of books is only 20 minutes. Now, Sir, one should 
gauge the ])Osition under which we in the opposition are to criticise the 
introductory speecli and the Budget every year. T would also suggest that 
at least three days should be allotted for general discussion of the Budget 
as many persons could not speak. 

Sir, the Honourable tlie Chancellor on page 21 has said under the 
head “Silver”; 

“The decline in the import of .silver is of course primarily duo to the lack of 
purchasing power in the country which has turned India into an exporter of gold 
instead of an importer to the extent of many ororcs per annum of gold and silver.*’ 

Hence lie here admits that India’s purchasing power has greatly diini 
nished owing to the financial crisis. Sir, we, tlie. ^^emhers in this side, 
raised our voice several times against unjustified taxation to which tlie 
Honourable IMeinhcrs on the Bentdies opposite are acciistf^ined to turn ileaf 
ears; but. Sir, it will no doubt be a triumph for us to find that the 
Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has also confessed, 
certainly in some careless moments, that “There is little justification for 
its retention”, that is, duty. (Page 2i*h parncraph '10, on the conchiding 
portion under the head “The Export duty on Hides”.) Though he has con- 
fessed here and there India’s utter incapability to hear the burden of tax«a- 
tion, still he comes out with expressions and justification for the retention 
and extension of taxation. T would refer to his speech, on page 
binder the proposal for 1984-85. But he does not say a word whether 
there is any improvement of general financial condition in the country. 
Then, pray,' what is the justification for the retention of the plan for taxa- 
tion for a further period? 

Sir, in this connection, let me cite another instance. Income-tax. 
^vhen first levied in this country, was levied to meet the expenses of the 
Burma War, but it is like Jonnie Walker still going strong: rather, 
gradually becoming fat, fatter and the fattest. (Laughter.) And we should 
not be surprised if these surcharges, or in whatever robe they be dressed 
by the Honourahlo the Ohancellor of the Indian Exchequer, will gradually 
hecome a permanent tax on our shoulders. The Honourable the Chaneellor 
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is not fully satisfied with these taxation measures too. He is not going 
to touch iron and steel or the paper, but ho has a covetous look towards 
sugar. Sir, though we know very well that only ants can smell sugar from 
a distance, but I had not the experience that the Honourable the Finance 
Member hx) can smell sugar so strongly as he is found to have done in 
the current Budget. However, I will leave this aspect here. 

The idea seems to me as if the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indi<m 
Exchequer is running with Mail. He will touch only the main stations, 
the road-side and unimportant stations will bo cleared by the mixed trains, 
i.e., the Tariff Bill taxation, etc., etc., which will be carried in the wagons 
of his colleague, the Honourable the Commerce Member. When they 
both reach the destination, they expect a good earning. Sir, our lib* has 
become an absolute misery. On one side the Ordinances, and, on the other, 
taxation, Tariff Bill, and so on, and we have no food in our stomach, no 
money to purchase the daily essential necessities of life: still we are asked, 
rather forced to pay taxes. Now, we are only to say “God help ns and wail 
for the inevitable to come”. Still the Honourable the Finance Member 
feels gratified and eulogises himself on page 38 of his speech, saying : . 

“Now, though the luothods in both cases’* (meaning Russia and America) “arc 
very different, there is this similarity that in each case it has been proved necessary 
to create departments of CiNn’ornment exorcising large powers of control over every 
phase of industrial, commercial and agricultural activity of the country. Thf‘ 
machinery of the Oovernmont of India is not adapted to such a purpose nor dt> T 
believe fi»r a moment that the couidrv would tolerate such a measure of confrol.” 

Mr. Deputy President (ATr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Order, order . 
(he Honoiirahlo MombtT may resume after lunch. But before the House 
adjourns for lunch, the Honourable the Leader of the House will make a 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Willi 
your permission. Sir, T desire io make a statement as to the probable 
eoiirso of Government business in the week beginning March the lOth. 

Sir, the Prosideid has so far directed that the House shall sit on 
Monday, Tuesday, W(‘dnesday, Thursday and Friday, but it is probable 
lhat. w’o, shall he obliged to ask the President to make a further direction 
that tlic House shall sit on Saturday, the 24th 

Honourable Members: Ram Navami: No, no. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: On Monday, the first business 
will he a motion for leave to introdueo a Bill to make better provision for 
Ibe control of the manufacture, yiossession, use, operation, sale, impoi-f and 
export of inreruft. This will be followed by the resumption of the con- 
sidcraiion ' f the Finance Bill on whicli the. House embarked yesterday 
afternoon. It is hoped that the. Finance Bill will be concluded bv tli.i 
evening of the 22nd or, at the latest, by the evening of the 23rd, and that 
the closing davs of the MTok will be available for the consideration nod 
passing of ihf Salt Additional Import Du tv Extending Bill, and either th^ 
further motions in conneotion with the Bills imnosing excises on sugar snd 
mntehps or motions io eousider and pass the States Protection Bill. The 
order inter sp of these iiieasures will be announced later. 
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In addition to the above business, on Monday and Friday, two motions 
will be moved for the election of Members to the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways and the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Kumar Copika Bomon Roy: Pray, what are these Tariff and Textile 
Bills, match taxation, sugar, salt, other food-stuff and tobacco taxation 
nioasures? Are they not taxing the industries, food-stuff and agriculture? 
By kerosene taxation, have you not taxed the p6or man's illuminant too? 
Have you not set up departments for taxing industries, food-stuff and 
ai^i'iculture? What for are the Tariff Board and Excise Departments ir 
this country? Are they not for taxation? 

You may hoodwink the world by painting a hopeful picture of tho 
potentialities of India today, but you cannot shut the eyes of tlie hungry 
millions who are groaning under your unjustified taxation. In the name 
of taxation, you are simply indulging yourselves in bleeding India white 
MS there is no blood to be found now. If you have a heart, go out of the 
house and see each village, each hearth and home in a village and each 
liiizar and eacli family. I offer you an open challenge. Please do not shut 
\our eyes by seeing a few Cowasjis, Modios and Eaja Baliadur 
Kvislinamachariars. As for toleration by Indians, 1 am tempted to shout, — 
of your whims and atrocities, the loss spoken of is better. Does there 
arise any question for a goat when it is sacrificed for eating? Are you 
iiol ransacking India hy your salary of six thousand and seven thousand 
I’iipee.s per mensem where 80 per cent, of the population is starving? Is 
this luimanity? Is this herievoloncc? Is this good Government? Is this 
v.iiat you call stability of finance? Y'oii ought to hang down your head 
in sharrio before boasting. You have let loose so many hungry wolves m 
the garb of Income-tax Officers. They are catclnng the tliroats of tho poor 
villagers and sucking their blood. Then' is no a]>peaUng authority against 
tlu'ir atrocities and whims. Do you yet venture to say that you have not 
blurted institutions for taxation? 

Then, Sir, I would refer you to the Honourable tho Chancellor of the 
Indian Exchequer’s speech, paragraph 7, page 3: 

“Turning to the other decrease in rcveniio, I have mentioned income*tax where wo 
^^poct to fall short of our estimates by 93 lakhs, and all one can say about this is 
' thiit it is unhappily an illustration of the depth of tho general depression.** 

Now, Sir, to accrue 93 lakhs, as income-tax, how many croros enrn- 
hy Indians are required? I put again this question to my Honour- 
able friend, D!r. Ziauddin Ahmad, to kindly find out the exact figure. 

Dp. Ziauddin Ahmad: It requires calculation. 
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Kumar Gopika Bomon Roy: This question may be considered from 
also another angle of vision. The income from income-tax was anticipated on 
the calculation of the income of the general population in India/ in 193-1- 
34, 80 , the expectation of income was not fulfilled, rather the income has 
dwindled by several crores; hence there has been a fall in the estimate in 
the earhing. undcir income-tax by 93 lakhs. Hence, it is an open fact that 
the general financial condition of India* has a very much downward incli- 
nation than the year 19-33-34. Naturally, after considering the situation, 
the state of affairs ought to be taken into account in the current Budget 
for the abolition of taxes, but, instead of abolition, what we find in this 
Budget is that the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer 
is out with half a dozen taxes with his colleague, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, to saddle the poor Indian tax-payers. Under the eir- 
cumstancfs, are these taxes justifiable and are they keeping in pace with 
this condition of the country? 

Sir, let us compare this country with the United States of America 
which the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has laid 
before us to show that India is in a better position than America is today- 
I would proceed with the. consideration piece by piece. The first point 
of comparison which the Honourable Member has set forth before us is 
that of banking. Pie says: 

“The whole machinery of banking and Industry was in danger of breaking down. 
Since 1929 more than 6,000 banks had failed involving deposits of five thousand million 
dollars — many more were carrying on and are still carrying on on a restricted basis.” 

Sir, banking has a very close relation which the prosperity and ad- 
versity of the country and this relation exists in all other countries except 
India- In India, the Banka which are worth mentioning are a'll foreign 
Banks. They have hardly any connection with the prosperity and ad- 
versity of the people of the soil. Though these Banks exploit on almost 
all imjiorted foreign articles and the Indian resources, z.a., the resources 
of the traders, industrialists and agriculturists of this country, they hard- 
ly finance any institution, be it agricultur«al, industrial or commercial. 
While the question of finance comes, these Banks in India generally 
finance foreign concerns in the country. Though they flourish at the 
country’s resources, they have hardly any relation with the general finan- 
cial adversities of the country. Owing to the depression in trade, their 
earning might be a few lakhs this way or the other, but the capital 
remains intact. That has no concern with the country’s condition. 
Mor'over, in India', the banking system has not been so much prevalent 
as in Western countries. Considf^ring the huge population of India, if 
one takes into account as to how many persons have their accounts in 
Banks, the percentage might be gauged. In India, the general public do 
not transact their daily business through Banks, while, in other countries, 
the Banks transact almost all business of the people of the soil. Hence, 
hv the condition of the Banks in India, the general financial condition can- 
not bo calculated. I may cite here an instance. During the tea slump, 
i.e., before the tea restriction duty was levied, — ^not to speak of the 
Banks, evfji the European tea* brokers refused to finance the Indian tea 
srnrderis by. hypothecating the crop of the year. And, as a result, many 
tea gardens have gone to grief- T do not know whether the Honouraldo 
the Finance Member has got any report of how much of such concerns 
have gone to grief for want of proper finance. If the Honourable the 
Ghanoellor of the Indian Exchequer would have surveyed the, . condition ef 
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the small Indian Banks. I think, he would not have painted such a 
prosperous pictul?ei of i!he fianks as he has painted here. Hence, after 
considering the condition of the Banks, the argument of growing pros- 
perity in India cannot, stand. This is, in a brief survey, regarding bank- 
ing at present. I will deal more elaborately again while I will discuss 
about the Government's loan condition later on. This is just why I 
raised the question of financing the agriculturists in my criticism on the 
Reserve Bank fiiU. 

The next item for consideration is the portion of the samci paragraph 
where the Honourable Member says in his speech: 

“From 1920 to the spring of 1933, the numbers employed in factories fell by a half 
the total wages by two-thirds and the wage per, employee by 30 per cent.” 

Sir, from 1929 to the spring of 1934, I think my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, will be able to give accounts of as to how many mills have* 
been closed in the Bombay l^esidency alone and how many labourers have 
been thrown out of employment. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Rajah, will also be able to assist 
me with the figures.. 

Mr. N. H. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : The Honourable Member 
has put me a very difficult question; but, at the same time, T shall try 
to reply. In Bombay, there are 30 to 40 mills closed, and about 40,000^ 
to 50,000 workers idle. I think that will give my Honourable friend a 
very good idea of the condition. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: Then, I would ask the Honourable the 
Railway Member, how many Indians have been unemployed in all the 
railways in India. 

An Honourable Member: The Railway Member is not present. 

Another Honourable Member: The Financial Commissioner is here and' 
he can answer. 

Kumar Oopika Romon Roy: No reply. T think my Honourable friend, 
Mr. .Toshi, who is a Labour Member in this House, will also be able to 
assist me with a reply, if it is not given from the Government Benches, — 
to give me the figures of the unemployed on the railways in India. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: T think, Sir, on the railways there are more than 
40,000 peoplci unemployed. 

An Honourable HemUer: Why not make Mr. Joshi the Railway 
Member ? 


Kumar Oopika Romon Roy; And. at last, towards my home, Assam, 
^ V'ill draw the attention of the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian 
Exchequer. Does the Honourable Member keep any account as to how 
many working days have been curtailed in a week in |ihe tea gardens of 
Assam 9 


An Honourable Member: Ask Mr. Hezlett who is here. 
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Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: Perhaps he has no information. In some 
gardens, five working days form a week and, in some, four. And tlui 
wages in some gardens have been cut down by 25 por cent and, in some 
gardens, the amount of work has been enhanced by 25 per cent, on wages 
a labourer was drawing in 1929. This is also for my Honourable^ friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to find out the real percentage of earning a coolie 
is at present earning in the Assam tea gardens in comparison with 1929. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is too advanced for me to calculate. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: I do not exactly know what is going oe 
in Dooars, Darjeeling and Madras tea and coffee gardens. Then, again, 
as regards the general wages of Assam labourers, I would say, in 1929, 
the wages for an adult labourer was annas six to eight per day, and now 
a labourer can be had in our part of country on a daily wage of annas 
four per day. And, yet, all the labourers do not find work for them 
daily. Has the Honourable Member surveyed all these conditions of 
labourers in India and has he drawn any comparison? Now, the Hon- 
ourable Member may calculate the average earning in comparison with 
1929 and today, and let him say whtither in India the percentage of the 
daily earning of a labourer has fallen by more than 30 per cent, or not. 
And, then, let him feel gratified in his exalted seat seeing the. brightest 
prospects of the Indian labourers. 

I will discuss the concluding portion of the speech of the, Honourable 
Member in the following paragraph. He says: 

“In March, 1933, 21 million persons out of a total i)opulation of 120 million wyie 
living on public relief — many more were unemployed and living) on savings and charity. 
A|nd that was the state of affair.s after the previous government had made desperate 
attempts and pledged hundreds of million dollars — of public credit to stem the fall io 
prices and produce a so-called economic plan. In India we have no situation compara- 
Ide to this.” 

Sir, has the Tloaourablo Member taken any account of how many bc.:::- 
gars are found in tbc Indian shrines and in the^ streets of Indian towns. 
l)azars, in railway stations, and in the roads and paths of botli Indiiui 
villages and cities alike? Has he ever cared to look into the huts of In- 
dian villages, the skeletons of human beings, sharing few pieces of cloili, 
both men and women? Has he ever taken iv survey as to how many 
are appeasing their hunger by boiling Arum plants and wati'r-hyacinlb 
flowers and other like vegetable shrubs? Sir, in the western counlries, 
bogging is an offence by law. In those countries, alms-houses are pro- 
vided from the State i ;0 give food and shelter to the beggars. Is thorr 
any such existence of institutions in India? Then, how the Honourablf^ 
Member can imagine how much of India’s population are living on 
begging and wild shrubs, and \vhat is their percentage of the Indian 
populatio!!? Perhaps, if a beggar approaches the Honourable Meinb('r, 
the police-man or his orderly will kick him out of his sight. This is tin" 
position. When the Honourable Member will travel from one place to 
another, the Railway Policei will keep people aloof from his princely 
Saloon. The pa, how could he gauge the average of beggars and destitutes 
amongst tlio Indian popiilation? It is very easy to serve the world with 
an eye-wash by drawing metaphor and simile, but it is very very hard 
to improve the condition by such metaphors. I ask with all seriousness, 
if he can repudiate the accurate picture I have painted on his metapbor-'’ 
with facts and figures and going into the spot. I invited him last year 
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and I invite him this year too to go to the villages and see himself. Can 
he now boast in all seriousness saying: “That in India; there is no situa- 
tion comparable to this“? I will say in reply, with all the emphasis I 
can command, that in India the condition is far more hopeless, helpless 
and worst. 

Then, Sir, on page 26, paragraphs 34, 35, 36 and 37, the Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has dealt at large as to how he 
proposes to pay Bengal her share of jute duty to meet her deficit Budget. 
Sir, I do not grudge Bengal receiving tho amount, rather I congratulate 
her. But 1 could not ([uite follow the argument as to why for paying 
the jute duty to Bengal, a bucketful of water into the flames of Bihar 
and Orissa and a sprinkling of water in the desert of Assam were given. 
Why all India should be burdened with the match tax? Is it that the 
Honourable Member is fallowing the principle of “robbing Peter and pay- 
ing Paul**, which has an equivalent saying in Bengali '*garu mere jutd 
ddn*\ The Central Eevenue unjustly swallowed so long the part of 
revenue which Bengal ought to get and now the question of adjustment 
of the same revenue has come. The Honourable Member is eager in 
finding out another healthy cattle where he can experiment the sharpne.ss of 
his knife. For repaying A’s legitimate share, which B unjustly swdlow'ed 
so long, C is to bo robbed. What is the sense* of proportion or propriety 
licre? The Central Revenue must see their w'ay to curtail their expendi- 
iurn and they should not fall upon all the Indian tax-payers for keeping 
themselves healthy. If this be moral and legitimate, then I think an 
insolvent’s solvency by robbery and dacoity will also be justifiable. Then, 
let the Honourable Members in the Treasury Benches amend the laws 
accordingly, and they will surely give relief to the world, and it will in- 
deed be a revelation. The duty on match. Sir, has been proposed in the 
White Paper to be levied when the Reforms come in. There, might be 
some justification for India’s bearing another burden of taxation, where 
she expects to receive greater Reforms towards her advancement in 
achieving Dominion Status. She might be inclined to pay some more 
wlien she will derive the benefit to some extent too. But why should she 
bri compelled to pay for the moral debts of the Central Revenue to 
Bengal? The debtor must see his way to pay the creditor or must see 
his way for the fulfilment of the moral obligation. Why for the 
moral obligation of the Central Reven\ies the whole India should 
suffer? It is beyond all my comprehension, Sir, as to how the Honour- 
able the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer is going to justify match 
taxation for the purpose of paying the jute duty from the Central Gov- 
ernment to the jute-growing provinces in India. I do not know, if it is 
justified to support this taxation to maintain the luxury and growth of 
the Central Legislature. Why does not the I-Tonoiirable the Chancellor 
of the Indian Exchequer take courage in both hands and prune the top 
boavy administration of India instead of taxing the hungry and destitute 
millions? Do the Government mean to say that the Indians will hey 
siruply sympathetic, respectful and faithful to thorn, if they see every- 
where vivid examples of snatching a morsel of rice from the rag sack 
of the famine-stricken millions to finance the luxuries, extravacances and 
swelling the banking acco\int monthly of the folks who are better known 
as demi-gods in India, rather, the people in charge of the administration? 
What are these 5, 6, 7, 8, 4, 2 thousands as salaries per mensem? Does 
ransacking tally with the condition of the country today? I ask 
this, with all seriousness, of the Honourable Members in the Treasury 
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Benches. Cut them by 50 per cent at the least and you will find your 
way for repayment of debts and all moral obligations. But who will hear? 
Stop this, and you will see whether contentment and trust are restored in 
India between the rulers and the ruled or not. In all fairness, I must 
accuse you all for turning India into such a hot blaze of 
sedition and ttiirrorism. What is this idea? Whenever there is any 
shortage, you will fall upon the poor people, but you show no gesture of 
minimising the expenditure at your home* and you do not care to set your 
house in order by curta'iling your expenses and ‘princely style of living’. 
Yes, you may say you have adopted the five per cent. cut. That has told 
severely upon the lowest cadre of men who are serving the Government. 
But wiiat is the proportion on the higher rank ? To a salary of Rs. 7,000 
the cut means Rs. 350 a month — ^which is most negligible and which means 
nothing more than a* garage and smoking expenses. 

As regards loan, the Ilonourable the Chancellor of the Indian Ex- 
chequer has dwelt at length as to how he has strengthened the position of 
the Government by reducing a considerable amount of debt and by mini- 
mising the rate of interest. He found a debt of 1,074 crores and he is 
leaving us with a* debt of 1>212 crores. 138 crores and add to it 180 
crores of gold exported. He has taken away gold and has given paper in 
its place. And thus he has rather undergone much pains to paint a very 
hopeful picture of the financial position rather financial improvement 
created in India. In page 31, concluding portion of paragraph 44, under 
the head “Ways and Means”, he says: 

"We have also been able to remit more than we anticipated, thereby further 
strenj^thening our currency reserves." 

If this be really the condition, then why additional taxation again? 
However, I will endeavour to paint the other side of the picture which is 
very alarming, and which,! hope, will serve as a note in the future solu- 
tion of the financial position in India today. In page 33, the concluding 
portion of paragraph 49, the Honourable the Finance Member has said 
himself: 

"They indicate that a large amount of funds is available for investment, possibl} 
partly the proceeds of private gold realisation." 

The Honourable the Finance Member has already mentioned that India 
has been an exporter of gold instead of an importer by mqny crores. 
What I want licre to point out to the Honourable the Chancellor of the 
Indian Exchequer is that he will not in any way create a very prosperous 
condition for the people and the Government of India by flowing the gold 
rush from India of which I have mentioned in my discussion of the Re- 
serve Bank Bill He might have breathed a sigh of relief for the time 
being, but I am sure, he will very soon repent for the gold export. The 
Honourable the Finance Member’s currency policy has already converted 
India’s savings from gold and silver to huge bundles of paper. If he does 
not stop his policy of gold rush from India, he will surely in one fine 
morning find the “Indian Reserve Bank” to be out of gold as it wes 
the case in the Bank of England in 1932: but, in the case of the Bank 
of England India came to her rescue, and in the ca'se of India, I do not 
knov." who will come to her rescue. Would the creation be a very strong 
position if the fate of India be found to be so? 

New,^ as regards Conversion of Loan and securing money at a. cheaper 
rate of interest. I beg to draw the attention of the Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer to my following observations. 
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Has the Honourable the Finance Mehiber ever gone into the facts 
as to why Government {Securities, rather Government loans, have been 
over-subscribed in India at such a low rate of interest? Perhaps, people 
outside India may think that this is a sign of the general prosperity of 
the financial condition in India. Those who will think India’s condition 
to be so at the present moment, JI am sure they will commit a very great 
blunder in their estimate. The real condition is and which I hope every 
Indian who has thought of the real financial condition of the country will 
agree that the money, which was in circulation in India’s trade and agri- 
culture, have now practically disappeared. The people who had some 
savings have all gone funky at the general trade depression, and hence, 
hundi and such other temporary loans in commercial circles have since 
the last two or three years become a rarity. The landed property, which 
wJis at one time thought to be valuable and immovable and the security 
of which was thought to be a very sound one, has now gone abnormally 
low. So much so, that a landed property which was valued in 1930-31 
at rupees one thousand is now valued at Bs. 100 to Bs. 200. This shows 
that persons who were investing their money in landed property do not 
now believe in the stability of its valuation. I think I will not be accused 
of making an exaggeration if T say that in India today both trade and 
agriculture are telling woeful tales and the investors have no faith in the 
stability in either of them. I think if {I mention here again of the fate of 
the tea industry before the restriction days, especially of Indian owned 
(‘oncerns, it may be considered enough for the justification of my statement. 
Perhaps, it has not escaped the notice of the Honourable the Finance 
Member that in Bengal, estates are being sold for failure to pay Govern- 
ment revenues and this too I hope will bear me out. The above picture^ 
inspite of being an encouraging one. is rather alarming. Now, those who 
have got some money at their disposal for investment, what are they doing? 
They are hoarding up their savings in the Banks where the interest on 
fixer! deposit is only a nominal one, and the Banks which are well-known 
in India arc almost all foreign Banks. I have told before that these Banks 
which are worth mentioning in India are almost all owned by foreieners, 
(hov have hardly financed any Indian concern, be it commercial, agricultural 
or landed security. Hence, the investors’ money remained practically idle 
with such Bankers. The middle class, who could save some money, got 
alarmed of the grave situation in the country and they thought it unsafe 
to keep it with them, because there has been quite a serious condition 
created in the country and the people in the villages are facing starvation 
and the severest finanei.al stringency which has made dacoitv, theft and 
plunder in the country so common, and for which the Cnminal Courts in 
tile mufassil are found busy than the Civil Courts in trying more cases of 
this nature. Hence the middle class people have made, a rush towards the 
Postal Savings Bank to deposit their money. This is how it has been 
possible for the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer to find 
so easily money for redemption and conversion of loan, from^ a higher 
to a lower rato of interest. Sir, during the flood of 1929, we noticed cattle 
and tiger sheltering together in a small strip of land which, was above water. 
But can that position be thought to be due to the growth of universal love 
between the cattle and the tiger? (Laughter, Hear, hear.) Hence, though 
tbc uncertaintv of all internal conditions may create an advantageous posi- 
tion for the Honourable the Finance Member for securing a loan at a low 
J’ate of interest for the Government of India, it cannot be considered ns a 
very hopeful and prosperous condition for future. T shall not be surprised 
If the Honourable Member or his successor tells this House a dolefiil story 
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as to how he is losing his expected earnings in all the heads next year, and 
bv that position if the Honourable Member will be compelled to float more 
loans, the interest of which may be much greater than the relief which the 
Honourable Member has brought home for the Government of India taking 
the advantage of the present position. Nay, it may be that the expected 
loan might not be subscribed in full in the country. So, unless and until 
the Honourable the Finance Member can bring stability in all the internal 
spheres of business and securities, he cannot possibly think himself to be 
in a safe position. The structure, however magnificent it might be, if it 
is on a ‘quag mire’, is bound to collapse. Sir, with this, I conclude my 
remarks on this head. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, regarding postal and telegraph rates : this item the Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has dealt with on pages 23-25. I 
find that the Honourable the Finance Member has proposed to lower the 
initial weight of inland letters from 2J tolas to J tola coupled with a reduction 
in the charge from 1 J anna to one anna. I could not follow on what propor- 
tion the Honourable Member has proposed the reduction. This is another 
matter for my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to find out what 
would bo the correct proportion of charge if the charge for 2J total be five 
pice, how much it should bo for i tola. But the reduction proposed, I 
hope, will be amply compensated by the increment proposed on page 24, sub- 
section C, on book-packets; hence here I see the Honourable Member 
has followed the policy of giving away by one hand and snatching away 
by the other. With this he is not satisfied. He has given us a threat 
here: 

“If traffic does not respond sufficiently or if economies siifficient to bridge the gap 
between Revenue and. expenditure cannot be found, both Government and this House 
will have definitely to face the nece^ity for increasing the rates to such an extent 
as may he necessary.” 

Many of my friends have tabled many amendments under this head, 
so I need not make any more comments. 

As regards agriculture, I need not say more now as the Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer has, in his speech, proposed to 
convene an All-Indio. Provincial Conference to devise means as to how 
India’s internal purchasing power for agricultural produce could be 
increased. Let us liope that suitable means would be devised in ihe 
Conference which would extend real relief to the agriculturists in India. 

Much has been said regarding cotton and I think considerable beat has 
also been imported in the discussion. But, Sir, I shall make only one 
small observation. Sir, the boycott of foreign goods movement was 
financed and manipulated by the Bombay Millowners and Millionaires 
and the. non-co-operation movement was fanned and financed by the 
samo multi-millionaires, which fact, I think, is known to the Government 
very well, and, for the suppression of which tons of public money in 
India has been wasted and many Indian flowers and youths have ruined 
their lives being a cat s paw in the vagaries of Bombay, and, now, the 
same Bombay has entered into a pact again which I should say “Lanka- 
Modi Pact. So, thanks to Bombay I Sir, iii the Ramayana we find one 
Kalnirni dreamed of sharing Lanka with Havana. Here my Honourable 
friend from Bombay, Mr. Mody, is trying to share a big slice of the 
cotton textile profit with Lancashire. Now, if anybody attempts 
write a Ramayana of the Twentieth Century, I am sure, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, will get the title of ‘Kalnirni’ of the Twentieth Century. 
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So I congratulate him in anticipation. Sir, it was said by a few Honour- 
able Members during the general discussion of the Budget this year that 
this Budget was. a Bengal Budget. Sir, let me say in reply that, from 
the inauguration of the Assembly, if any Province of India has derived 
anything, it is Bombay, and today even Bombay’s private pact is going to 
bo recognised by the Government of India, so bravo Bombay ! No other 
Province would dare to enter into a pact, nor would have the audacity 
of expecting that their pact would bd recognised by the Government today. 
So you are holding the thermometer and the barometer of both trade and 
politics in India. Let me exclaim again “Well done Bombay!” 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has mentioned in his speech 
of almost all the jxgricultural products, but he has not said a word in 
connection with paddy. Parts of Bengal and Assam are specially paddy- 
growing tracts. So, if the internal price of paddy is not increased, no 
relief would bo brought home to the agriculturists of Assam and Bengal; 
hence I would request the Honourable Member that something should 
be done to raise the price of paddy. The agriculturists in Assam are 
almost on the verge of bankruptcy and would be totally ruined if nothing 
is done for their future protection. 

Now, as to our Assam, Sir, in Assam we have an income which is 
equivalent to the income of the Corporation of Calcutta, but we have a 
deficit of about 40 lakhs in the Budget of the current year. Our present 
Governor, Sir Michael Keane, fully realising the condition of the Province, 
had not the heart to burden Assam with further taxation for which we, the 
inhabitants of Assam, arc highly thankful to His Excellency. Though 
here, in this Budget speech, the Honourable the Finance Member haa 
admitted Assam’s claim to receive some money, but adequate relief has 
not been accorded to Assam. The Honourable the Finance Member has 
paid Assam only nine lakhs of rupees where there is a deficit of rupees 
forty lakhs. Assam contributes in the shape of petrol duty a crore and a 
quarter, but we get no portion of this amount. However, I have tabled 
a liesolution regarding this fact. If I get a chance of moving the Bcsolu- 
tion, I shall deal with this point more elaborately there. Now, I shall 
only say that there is no room for practising further economy in Assam. 
The economy is almost telling upon the efficiency of the administration at 
present. We have in Assam no money for the advancement of primary 
and higher education, no money for supplying medicines to the rural 
hospitals, no money for the development of roads, digging of tanks in 
vilUiges, for supplying drinking water to the villagers for the want of 
which many are falling into the clutches of epidemics. In a word, all 
nation building purposes are at a stand-still for want of funds. 'T would 
appeal to the Honourable the Chancellor of the Indian Exclieqiier to 
provide us with a suitable fund if ho has a mind to keep Assam as a 
separate Province. The Government of India has lamiched on huge irri- 
gation schemes in other Provinces, but in our Assam the active rivers 
are already silted up and arc being silted up, country boats cannot ply 
into the interior of villages causing great inconvenience to the internal 
trade; the administration cannot think of re-excavating them for want of 
fnnds. Hence we badly require money for our Province. A gratuity has 
been proposed by the Honourable the Chancellor in his speech for Pihar 
for which I congratulate that Province. In Assam, Sylhet arid Cachar 
especially have undergone a terrible disaster by the flood of 1929, which 
followed by economic depression; hence the agriculturists could not 
improve their position. The agricultural loans which were paid by the- 
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Government could not be repaid by the agriculturists for which frequent 
distress warrants have been issued by the sub-deputy collectors. Many 
agriculturists are losing their last resources of cultivation, bullocks, 
ploughs, and such other implements are sold by distress warrant and they 
are now in great trouble. Ma.y I appeal to the Honourable the Finance 
Member to grant a gratuity for unrealised agricultural loan in Surma 
Valley specially. The Honourable Member is on the eve of his retire- 
ment. Can we not, the inhabitants of Assam., expect some adequate 
relief from his hands for which act of kindness we, the inhabitants of 
Assam, will be ever grateful to the Honourable Member? 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, this is probably the second and the last occasion of our target practice 
with our double-barcllcd guns firing blank cartridges. The first occasion 
was when we were presented with the Budget and we were asked to dis- 
cuss it. On that occasion, several Members pointed out the various defects 
that they found in the Budget raid suggested their own views in the matter 
as also some modifications of the Finance Bill if those were possible. But 
the procedure here prevents such changes being made possible, because 
almost on the very same day on which the discussion of the Budget is 
ended, the Finance Bill is also taken into consideration. Thus, it does 
an injustice to the Honourable the Finance Member in not giving him a 
little respite and a little time to consider whether there w'as any substance 
in any of the suggestions made by the Honourable Members while discussing 
the Budget. In fact, if it were not possible to incorporate the suggestions 
of the Honourable Members, especially those which seemed to be proper 
and feasible, in the Finance Bill, then the necessity of a* general discussion 
and thereby wasting the time of the House do not appear to me to be at 
all necessary. 

On the last occasion, wc had the honour of presenting our views about 
the Budget. Here, on this occasion, it is our duty to inform the Govern- 
ment and those who guide the policy of the Government our views through 
the Finance Bill by either allowing it to pass or withholding our assent 
to it. I have characterised this stage of our discussion as firing of blank 
cartridges, for, 1 know, it hurts nobody. We may be crying hoarse for 
our real and imaginary grievances, but neither our real nor our imaginary 
grievances arc attended to or are going to be attended to, and that is the 
reason why I say that when we launch upon a discussion on the question 
that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration and, knowing as we do 
our position and strength in this House, the ineffectiveness of our demands 
which we might make in this House, I think many would think it wise to 
withhold their assent. So long as that great vocal section of our country- 
men choose not to come here, wc face the storm of the opprobrium of our 
countrymen, and calumnies are bestowed upon us. However, whether it 
is effective or ineffective, it is our duty to open our minds and say what 
we feel about the present day problems of the country and wdiy we want 
to withhold our assent, however insignificant a minority we may be, for 
the passing of this Bill. 

In this matter I may be allowed to observe that least of all is the 
Honourable the Finance Member to be blamed. It is the general policy 
of the Government which compel us to deny our assent to this Finance 
Bill, not that we think that it is a censure upon the Honourable the 
Finance Member who is on the eve of his retirement, whether on the eve 

his retirement or whether we may have the good fortune of having 
him for a few years more, it must be said that no blame attaches to the 
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Honourable the Finance Member for i)resentation of the Finance Bill this 
year. If we withhold our assent to the Finance Bill, it is not because that 
we disapprove everything that is contained in the Bill, but that we are 
unable to assent to it, because of the large number of grievances which 
liave not been attended to by the Government of which he is a Member. 
What are those grievances at the present moment? The grievances are 
both economic and political. The dire distress to which the agricultural 
population of this country has been brought to at the present moment is 
not at all considered by the Government or, for the matter of that, by 
those individuals well placed in life, those gentlemen who drive in Kolls 
lioyce and who have an easy time of it in spite of their property being 
sold in auction or their capital lying idle in the Banks at a low rate of 
interest. Really we have not paid the same attention to this problem. 
This is a problem on which no one should shut his eyes if he has the real 
well-being of the country and also the interests of law and order at heart. 
The hungry millions, who are now carrying on their miserable existence 
with half a meal a day, have not been properly attended to by the Govern- 
ment. Their grievances have already been referred to by my Honourable 
friend, the Deputy President of the agricultural Group whom I do not 
s(3e now, which has been brought into existence by my Honourable friend 
from Orissa and the exalted office of the Deputy Presidentship of that Group 
has been offered to that Honourable Member coming. Sir, frorti your 
Province. Those who have rmy experience of village life know that the 
agriculturists of the present day — am talking of the Bengal agriculturists 
—after they have gathered their harvest, not a grain can be found in their 
houses. Why? Long before the paddy is harvested, it is carried away by 
the emissaries of those gentlemen who are entitled to rent. In these days, 
nobody dare oppose these petty landholders who have become the mainstay 
of the Provincial Governments. These people take aw^ay the crops and 
assess them according to their own whims, and this leaves nothing to the 
poor cultivator. These people go out to work again. My Honourable friend 
has given the picture of labourers getting only four annas a day, but I 
have witnessed with my own eyes that labourers want work even at the 
rate of two annas in my village and still they are not getting work. If 
anyone would take the trouble of coming with me to my village and the 
neighbouring villages, I can point out to him ihat a labourer is willing to 
work from nine to ten hours a day for two annas, and even then no work 
is to be had in the villages. I am willing to take my Honourable friend, 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, if he so desires, at my own cost, paying his railway 
fare, so that he may visit my village. That being the condition, it is up 
to everyone of us to devise some means of giving relief to the agriculturists. 
What is the reason for this present state of the agriculturists ? The reason 
is that these petty landholders have to pay rent to Government and they 
have also to collect the rent payable to the superior landlord, and all these 
have to come out of the produce of the soil. Either the Government must 
remit the revenues or the smaller landholders or the intermediaries com- 
pelled to reduce their demands or the price of the agricultural produce 
must be raised by some means or other. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): What have you done 
yourself for your tenants ? Have you reduced the rent ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I have been paying rent of the villages I own from 
my own pocket. My Honourable friend has put a very perti- 
nent question. Petty landholders like myself have done our 
part to the poor agriculturists. I think this will be borne out by my 
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Honourable friend over there, I shall not call him a small landholder, our 
estates are contiguous in the same district, and he will also bear me out 
that formerly we used to sue our tenants for arreas of rent, and when that 
rent was not paid, we put up their holdings to auction. The lands became 
hhash and we could not get any tenant to accept those lands even for 
the amounts for which they were sold in auction, and, therefore, we had 
to resettle them again on the same tenant. That tenant goes on cultivating 
for four or five years, but docs not pay any rent whatsoever. Then, what 
is the relief? If we turn out the tenant after the fellow has enjoyed the 
land for four or five years without paying any rent, the lands again become 
khash. That is our lot and that is the condition of things in Bengal villages. 
We must seriously devise some means to raise the price of paddy. I know 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, is taking notes, and I hope he 
will come to the aid of the teeming millions of agriculturists of the country. 
I know he has a sympathetic heart and will not spare any means if it 
be possible. Sir, unless we save these agriculturists from the dire starva- 
tion that is confronting them, I think there may be a revolution, a revolu- 
tion which your law and order will not be able to suppress, an economic 
revolution headed by labour leaders of the type of Mr. Joshi who at the 
present moment devotes his energies to industrial labour, but who will 
come over to us when he is apprised of the distress of this class of 
labourers, because I know he has a warm heart and does not discriminate 
between agricultural labour and industrial labour. 

Then, as regards our political grievances, I know the Finance Member 
is not responsible for them. But our first and foremost grievance is with 
regard to the Communal Award which is an affront to our patriotism and 
nationalism; and it has been thrust upon India and India’s future Con- 
stitution by a Prime Minister whom ure at one time believed to be one of 
the greatest friends of India, but who, like a certain animal, has changed 
so much that even his own party-men do not own him, — and we Indians 
hero should not expect anything from him. Sir, no graver injustice has 
been done in living memory to the people of this country in the matter of 
political concessions or rights given to us, since the days of Lord Cross’s 
Bill and since the advent of Mr. Bradlaugh in India in 1889 when the fifth 
Indian National Congress w*as held in Bombay presided over by that 
great Englishman, Sir William Wedderburn. Up till then, there was no 
partition of Provinces, no transfer of Capital, I mean, no separation of the 
Provinces of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal and no Partition of Bengal into 
two Provinces. All these things were not tlierc. But since then so many 
grave political blunders have been piled by Government, one upon another, 
that we do not know whether we have politically advanced or retrograded. 

I surely think we have retrograded. In the olden days, one Lieutenant- 
Governor used to govern not only Bengal, but also Bihar and Orissa. This 
had a historical basis, for, in the old Muhammadan days the Sube Bangla 
consisted of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. These have now been separated 
and even my Orissa friends want to separate themselves from Bihar. 
There is also the question of Sind being a separate Province, and, in Lord 
Curzon’s time, the North Western Frontier Province was created. All 
this adds to the expenditure of Government. We remember how one 
Lieutenant-Governor, with a Chief Secretary, used to govern the whole 
country, and now we have four Executive Councillors, three Ministers and 
their Secretaries, and so forth, to govern one-fourth of the Province which 
Sir Charles Elliott or Sir Stuart Bailey governed with the aid of a Chief 
Secretary of the type of Sir Henry Cotton. 
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An Honourable Member: Then, why do you want the reforms? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I do not want reforms of tjhe type granted to 
iiB, much less the Communal Award. I should like to go back to the 
old days of benevolent autocracy rather than this so-called democracy, 
when, in the name of democracy, all sorts of sub-divisions are created 
iimong the Indian people on the basis of their religious faiths and views. 
Sir, because of this Communal Award ii) will be the bounden duty of every 
nationalist Indian to refuse any grant of money to Government which can 
perpetrate an outrage like tliis upon oui nationalism. But, as I said at 
the beginning, we are merely firing blank cartridges which hurt nobody 
;ind the gentlemen on the Treasury Benches do not care about all this. 
Ours is a voice crying in the wilderness, but it is only an assertion of 
truth. Some of us reconcile ourselves to this fate, others say that we 
should try to make the best use of it, but the truth is there; you cannot crush 
it. or imprison it. It geth electric elasticity within the dungeon walls, 
and I say on the floor of this House, with every sense of responsibility, 
iliat, unless you do away with the Communal Award, it will shake the 
whole foundation of the Empire when once the sense of patriotism and 
nationalism awakes in us. Try to divide us by these communal awards; 
we understand your motive; we know what lies underneath it. Ramsay 
Macdonald is not the same Ramsay Macdonald as we knew of old. He is 
tin enemy of India. He wants to divide the whole coimtlrv into commii- 
nitios — not two communities, but several communities — Parsis, elains, 
Sikhs and others. Ho is trying to keep brothers separate from each other; 
but these brothers will one day understand their real interest, and when 
they understand tliat it is to serve their own purpose that a brother was 
kept separated from a brother, which led to all these communal wrang- 
lings which we in this House and outside notice, that day will he the doom 
i)f any foreign rule in this count'ry. I have always felt that British rule 
lias done us incalculable good. At the same time, T hold it as our right, 

IS was foreshadowed in that memorable speech of Lord Macaulay, those 
free instit\itions uiuhu- which free Englishmen live. Were we wrong? 
You also say “Yes; we are training you up to be a free nation”. But are 
\ou sincere when you mix up our Constitution with this base metrd of 
rornmunalism ? Are we to believe you to bo sincere? We should be 
lools indeed to believe in such statements. My idea is not the exclusion 
f the Britisher from India. We have lived for centuries to our mutual 
I'.enofit and advantage; let those days be revived, — the days of Lord Ripon 
nud Lord William Bcntinck. Those were liappier days instead of these 
‘lays when we quarrel with each other. Cannot those days eomc back? 
'I’liey can come back if there is sincerity on both sides, and it is needed 
tiiat Englishmen who have made India their home will help us in ibis 
struggle of ours for the mainttenance of those bonds of union and friend- 
ship upon which rests the good, both of England and India. For many a 
long and weary years to come, IiidiaTis and Englishmen will have to walk 
wle by side in this sacred land of Aryavarin, helping each otluT to tlic 
best of its power and not! trying to keep them separate by artificial divi- 
sions of religious faith and other things. I have failed to understand in 
these days at this age why people, should still cling to those obsolete forms 
of religion, worshipping either in temple or in church or elsewhere — T fail 
to understand how people delude themselves with all these phantoms and 
<lo not look to the real needs of progress and civilisation. There is a 
sinister class of people amongst us always who tJalio advantage of these 
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things and do more harm to the progress of civilisation. I emphatically 
Gondemn the Communal Award, and with it has been tagged ort another 
thing which goes by the nait«e of the Poona Pact — ^Poohat of Fergusson 
College fame, Poona, the home of that great nationalist Tilak^ — this miser- 
£ible pact is associated with the name of that gieat City. It pains me 
more than anything else: Poona, which was the Capital City of the great 
Maharatta Power, which is the home of those great Mahrashtra leaders 
of this country — there some people for their own ends and in order to 
play to the gallery, with a demoralised press — I do not mince matters 
and 1 must' tell boldly what I feel about the Poona Pact — came to a paet 
with the cettain intention of curbing the political aspirations of the intel- 
lectual classes of Bengal particularly and the whole of India in general. 
I am tempted to use the words which Newton used to his dog Diamond 
when it spoiled one of his valuable books: “You do not know what mis- 
chief you have committed." We may say also to the authors of this 
Pact, those misguided and foolish countrymen of ours, also, intoxicated 
with ideas of cheap leadership and serving the interests of a certain class 
of people whom they have given a new name at the* present moment, and 
whose interests certainly they do not serve, they serve only the interests 
of big capitalists and merchants of Bombay and elsewhere, — ^that they 
have committed a great injustice upon the caste Hindus of India in 
general and of Bengal in particular. Was there any Bengali there? It 
was said that Eabindra Nath Tagore also did not oppose it; but imme- 
diately Rabindra Nath Tagore came out with a denial saying he was much 
obsessed owing to the fast and could not see things in its true perspective 
in that time of excitement. Rabindra Nath is a great poet and was 
never a politician. In fact as a poet he was incapable of doing so. Of 
all men to fi(?k him out as an exponent .of Bengals political wisdom was 
a chwer dodge which only hanias can do with the help of millionaire 
hanlas; and tliat is an injustice to Bengal which, I think, the Govern- 
ment of India will not hesitate to undo as soon as possible. Remember that- 
save and except one or two persons, though the rest had a Bengalee name, 
never rc^presonted my Province, real Bengal was never represented 
there, and as soon as the representatives of the real Bengal came to know, 
tliey sent moss/iges across the ocean saying that so and so did not represent 
Bengal, because they neither have a home in Bengal nor is their real 
interest in Bengal. They have made Bengal the land of their exploita- 
tion. Tf you can submit to tfhis exploitation of people from outside, why 
do you complain of the exploitation of Englishmen, if it is exploitation 
at. all, about which I have my own doubts, — ^but at least from these 
l?inglishmen we have secured many blessings for which we ought to bo 
grateful to them, and if they have exploited ns, there is some justification 
for it; hut who are you from other Provinces .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whom are you addressing? 

Mr, Amar Nath .Dutt: I mean those ingenious people who concocted 
this Poona Pact ... 


Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The Honourable 
Member should not refer in disrespectful terms to people eminent in 
public life in the country. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, if you observe like tlifiL, I am compelled 
to declare here that I have not the least respect for any man who practises 
upon my country and my countrymen, however high his position may be. 

1 do not care what position one occupies in the world. Be he a Buddha 
or a Christ, — I do not care; I stand for my country. 

I feel. Sir, that we have not yet been able to shake off that weakness 
forgetting publicity in newspapers by means of blazing headlines in order 
to make us famous in a single day and pose as leaders of the country, 
and then carry on secret negotiations with the Government for trade pur- 
poses and other private gains. That is a thing to which I am not accus- 
tomed from my childhood, and so 1 cannot look at such things with 
(Hpianimity in my late stage of life. I shall not have the least respect! 
for any man who will do mischief to my country and my countrymen 
and who concocted the Poona Pact, in spite of the unanimous voice of 
the people of my Province. Sir, I condemn the Poona Pact in most un- 
measured terms, 1 condemn it with all the emphasis I can command. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir, if I rose at all, — of late I have not been taking much part in the 
debates of this House, — but if I rose at all and complained -about the. 
grievances of my own Province and my own people, it was because I 
tliought it was a duty that I owed to my own people, to my own self and 
the future generations of my countrymen. A day will come when my 
conimunalist) friends will realise this, but till then I think it behoves the 
Government to undo and resist the evil of these evil-doers. 

Sir, when the various clauses of this and other Bills come up for 
consideration, we will have our say on every one of the clauses, and so 
I shall not say anything at the present moment about tlie provisions of 
the Bill. But my friend from Sind has alluc-'d to one f;**. wince. 1 also 
join with him in that. Sir, there ought to be, before Ih new Constitu- 
tion is ushered in, a re-distribution of the Provinces on geographical, 
otlinological, and, may I add, historical and linguistic basis. If historical 
basis is ignored by my friends of Bihar and Orissa, 1 ^vould like to have 
the re-distribution only on a linguistic basis, but even tluni my friends 
from Bihar will have to part with some portion of their territory, I mean 
Chota Nagpur and the Sonthal Pargannas .... 

Mr. B. Das: I will claim even Midnapore. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Well, Sir, we can p\it our claims as high as we 
ran, but they will be subjected to the test of scrutiny. My friend will 
Kjiy that even he would come to Midnapore and rule there, but be must 
prove his capacity before .... 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sasmal 
has proved it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend says, Mr. Sasmal has proved bis 
ability to rule. Sir, he is a Bengali gentleman" of great parts, T know, 
and if he has proved his ability to rule, that shows that one of my race 
bas succeeded and there need not be any doubt about it, because the 
l^engalis were accustomed to rule, and they are even today in a position 
to rule. Sir, who was the first Indian Governor? 
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An Honourable Member: A Bengali. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: He was not merely a Bengali, butl he was a 
member of my caste. 

An Honourable Member: Not of your district? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: My friend from Sind has asked for local self- 
government in Baluchistan. I had some experience of this country in 
my younger days. In those days, we were very much in dread, — I do 
not find either the Foreign Secretary or the Political Secretary here, and 
whatever I say now would be almost useless, — but we had much dread 
in those days of that species which is known by the name of Ghazis. 
In fact, as a boy I was not allowed to go outside the gates of Quetta. 
One day, when I slipped away, really my life was in danger at the hands 
of these Ghazis, because these people take a peculiar delight in killing 
young people as they think that by such acts they will go to heaven. 
[ remember the time when Captain Kunhardt rode with my father on 
horseback to some village in Pishin Valley. Suddenly my father saw thni 
Captain Kunhardt s right hand was cut down by an assasin. That was 
the state of things in Baluchistan at one time. I do not know if things 
have changed so much as to give the people of those parts local self- 
government like Municipalities, Local Boards, District Boards, and the 
like, so that they may govern their own affairs. Those Ghazis used to 
raid some of the stations in Bolan Pass and Harnai Pass. Personally, T 
don’t) remember to have experienced any raids, but I have heard from 
people who had experience of these raids that these people were a torribk* 
lot. They used to loot and take away all your jewellery and things of that 
kind. People passing through these passes on horseback used to be 
stopped on the way, and these raiders used to rob them. The poor 
travellers had to run away for their lives leaving behind their luggagt', 
gold and silver coins and whatever was in their possession which Uk^so 
( rluizis used to pick out and thus the fugitives could run away. If iny 
friend says that all these things have now change^d, then it is certainly 
a wonderful change, and which I think is due to the administrative gcuiins 
of the Englishman. But* I don’t think that things have improved to 
sueli an extent as to confer local self-government on these pt'ople, l)ni 
it is a matter for the Government of India to consider. I shall, thereby. ■. 
neither support nor oppose my friend in the demand he has made in 
regard to Baluchistan. 

Sir, I think 1 have taken sufficiently long time. I once more urgf\ 

1 would once more request every Alembcr of the Government to see tinit 
this hvflra-hcaded monster of Communal Award is taken away from Ibo 
future Constitution of India, and, along with it, tlie. Poona Pact also. 

Mr. P. W. Hockenhull (Assam: European): Sir, the Honourable the 
Finance Meinbor has, T am afraid? left in our minds some misgivings as 
to the intentions of the Government on ono or two points, more parli- 
^larly in respect of leaving unsatisfied the claims of Provinces other than 
Bengal, wdiich feed that they have an equal claim to financial assistance 
from the Central Governmrnt. Sir, I think we all recognise the position 

wanting critics who believe that the assistance 
offered to her might readily have bt^en given some time ago. Certain it 
IS that Bengal has at least, two neighbours who believe that they can 
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put up at least as good a case for assistance as she has done for herself, 
{ind we hope that the smoke screen of Bengal will not entirely obscure the 
difficulties which lie beyond. For my own part I gather some little com- 
fort from the ho^po which is raised in that part of the Finance Member's 
speccli wlicrein lie states that the Government of India are prepared to 
recognise that there may be a certain measure of assistance allotted to 
Assam. The problem of Assam has always revealed that it needed special 
attention, and thei intrinsic difficulties of that problem Ijave always resulted 
ill the task being saddled on to somebody else to provide a solution. I, 
therefore, ask the Finance Member to tell us how far the conditions he 
lias laid down operate in Assam, what assistance we may reasonably 
expect to receive, and when it may come into operation. Otherwise, it 
means, if the position is allowed to drift, exaggerating the mischief and 
throwing upon all concerned that unnecessary anxiety inseparable, from 
ii state of uncertainty. The case for Assam is exactly on all fours with 
that of Bengal, except in the total amount of its indebtedness, but I feel 
confident that in a short time the relation of its debt to its income may 
make even a worse sliowing. The comparison is all the more com- 
plete inasmuch as in recent times it has been necessary to institute 
measures to meet an outbreak of teiTorism- Just one point more, and 
that is the urgency of the case. In the case of Bengal, we had always 
a solution in jute, but in Assam the solution they have put up for their 
flitlicultics ha's not been accepted. I would, therefore, invite the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member to make an explicit statement which will 
clear up the whole position. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha (North West Punjab: Muham- 
madan): Sir, I take this opportunity of making certain observations on 
the trade in certain commodities in which my Province is specially in- 
terested. 

i would take the case of hides and skins first. The trade in hides 
Jiiul skins was one of the foremost trades of India twenty years back, but 
it has diminished year by year in volume till it has become but a shadow 
of its former self. It will bcj found on the examination of the figures that 
tlio income on account of the export duty under this licad diminished 
from year to year. In the year 1930-31, it amounted to Ks. 25 lakhs, 
but it fell to Rs. 20 lakhs in the following ytar. In the year 1932-33, 
it further fell to Es. 14 laklis, that is, a little above half of the income 
of the year 1930-31. For hides Germany is the most important market. 
The pre-war figures show that with Germany we had 46 per cent of trade, 
which means nearly half of Germany's total requ ir ennui ts. Since the 
German market reopened after the War, our share in trade has steadily 
diminished, till in the last recorded year it fell to less than 16 per cent, 
that is, one-eighth of the German trade. The United Kingdom has been 
the best customer for our goatskins, but during the last throe years the 
^■ofcal trade with this country has dropped from 38 per cent to 28 per 
fient. The reason is apparent; that is, the fall is simply due to the coin- 
petition of trade with other countries. 

During the War, German tanners had to look to other markets for 
the supply of hides and skins, and, therefore, other markets had a 
chance to develop^ and, after the War, all of such markets entered into 
the arena of competition. No other country in the world levies an export 
tar on its hides and skins trade. The South African .Government has, 
on the other hand, subsidised the trade with a bounty. 
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The indigenous leather trades in India are three-fold, firstly, the vil- 
lage tanner or chamar throughout the length and breadth of India, who 
caters for the simple requirements of the rural population; secondly, 
Cawnpore and other tanneries, which supply the need for better class of 
leather and also cater for Government orders; thirdly, the Madras tan- 
ning industry which produces rough or undressed tannage, principally 
exported to the United Kingdom and sold there periodically by auction. 
The, first two do not enter into any competition at all. They furnish this 
country with finished leather goods and are protected from foreign com- 
petition by a very heavy import duty. Madras alone competes in the 
export business. The Indiari production of hides and skins is so large 
and the Gawnporc and Madras tannage is so small comparatively, that 
I do not think the quantity they use can possibly be more than ten per 
cent of the total output of India and Burma*. For the use^ of these tan- 
neries, the hides and skins produced in the ilaqas where the tanneries 
lie are sufficient, and the trade of the surplus goods should not be strangled. 
Is it a useful economic proposition that the KX) per cent production by the 
villagers of India and Burma should be shorn of its value by at least 
one anna in the rupee in order that Madras and possibly Cawnpore may 
save one anna in the rupee on ten per cent of that total? If so, by ol! 
means put an export duty on every primary product of India which India 
can possibly utilise herself to any degree, and slaughter the value of the 
rest of the, production, in order that tliose who require a fraction of it for 
Indian manufacture should get that small proportion very cheap. In this, 
you may go wrong, but you will at least be consistent. But when India 
Is actually called upon to make sacrifices to secure a free market for her 
raw cotton, and when all energies are bent, and riglitly bent, on relieving 
agricultural distress, you remain adamant and entirely inconsistent by 
your endeavour to penalise the villagers producing raw skins. Those con- 
cerned are the poorest of the poor. The incidenccj of average) five per 
ceint specific duty at the porta comes, in my opinion, to about eight per 
cent to the, primary producers up country owing to a heavy fall in the 
price of skins. The Honourable the Finance IMember is to be thanked 
for the proposal to abolish the duty on bides. I hope on account of the 
similarity of conditions he would consider also to takci away the duty on 
skins. I do not see any reason why skins should not be excluded from 
the export duty. In doing so, the loss of revenue will be about Bs- nine 
lakhs only, and it will be compc,nsated to some extent by an increase in 
the income-tax to be realised from persons engaged in the industry of hides 
and skins. The total loss in removal will almost be insignificant, but the 
export will substantially increase, and in this way the railway freight will 
also be increased which ultimately will come to the Government of India?. 
The development of the trade in hides and skins by the removal of the 
duty will serve a double purpose: the Indian exporter will benefit as also 
the cultivator who, as the, real producer of the commodity, will get a 
higher value for his cattle. This will, in its turn, servo a third purpose, 
Government will have in this way indirectly helped the down and out 
cultivator of the soil. 

The next commodity I feel interested to speak about is cotton, which 
is the rnost important product of the Punjab, the C. P. and Bombay. 
The terrible conditions in which the zamindars are living these days is a 
well known fact, and needs no repetition. Their condition has always 
been discussed on the floor of this House since the last so many years, 
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but to my great regret with no sympathetic treatment from Government. 
The main crop for a zamindar in the Punjab is cotton, and if Govern- 
ment do not pay special attention to devise means to raise the price ol 
cotton, the Punjab zamindar is sure to be ruined. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, he caainot, after paying the land revenue and water rates, 
have a bare livelihood for himself and his family, who work 24 hours in 
the field. I would request the Government to take early steps to devise 
means to raise the price of all the agricultural products, specially cotton, 
and, in doing so, the first step that should be taken is tJiat the home 
market should be. reserved exclusively for Indian cotton, and no protection 
of any kind should be given to any textile, mill in India unless it guaran- 
tees that it will use exclusively Indian cotton. Protection is given for 
the benefit of the pc^ople and not for the benefit of the capitalists. You 
can tax the consumer for the benefit of the masses, but not for the 
benefit of a few rich men. My argument also applies to foreign coun- 
tries from where we import piecegoods. We should not enter into agree- 
ment with any country unless it guarantees that it would purchase Indian 
cotton to the extent of its export value to India. I would suggest an- 
other way to create a wider field of market for Indian cotton, that is, 
considerably to reduce the import duty on such piecegoods from foreign 
countries as are made purely of Indian cotton. This will create a great 
attraction for manufacturers of foreign countries to import Indian cotton, 
and so, with the increased demand for Indian cotton, the price of cotton 
will naturally go up- The export trade in cotton and the import trade in 
piecegoods will naturally increase, and, therefore, there will be no loss 
to the Government in giving facilities to such manufacturers. 

The next thing is the sugar industry. It will properly be discussed 
wJion the excise duty comes under discussion before the House, but I 
may take the, opportunity of mentioning here that my Province is opposed 
to any excise duty on sugar under the present chcumstances. Honour- 
able Members must hav('. read the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council and must have come to know the general disapproval of the 
Council of the contemplated excise duty. The Government should care- 
fully consider the opinion of the country in general and the effect this 
excise duty will exercise v)ver the sugar industry of India'. In my opinion, 
any excise duty would stand in the way of the development of the in- 
dustry which is the only way for c!rcating a vast field of demand for the 
sugar-cane grower for his sugar-cane. WHth an increase in the demand, 
the price of the cane will autouiaHically rise. The* artificial method of 
raising the price by legislation is unlikely to have a permanent effect, 
though I am whole-heartedly for this measure in the present conditions. 

I take this opportunity of drawing the attention of Government to- 
wards a unanimous demand of Mussalraaiis in taking immediate steps to 
establish Kazi’s Courts for the decision of such civil suits of the Mussal- 
mans as are e^ssentially to be decided by a Mussulman and by none else, 
such as marital and conjugal rights and of divorce, etc. My Honourable 
friend, Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, sufficiently dilated on this point 
yesterday, and I need not take more time of the House in repe^iting the 
same arguments. Haji Wajihuddin has voiced the general feeling of 
Mussalmans, and, in this respect, I wliole-hcartedly suppoit what he said. 
With these words, I conclude. 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I am 
*iot particularly interested in any commodity, but I am certainly inter- 
ested in the general welfare of the country, and I will dilate upon this 

D 2 
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.Finance Bill from that i^oint of view. I do recognise the interest of tho 
agriculturist and also the interest of the industrialist, because it is only 
when they both go hand in hand and when the interests of both are safe- 
guarded that India will rise and will come to a place where it ought to 
be. One feature to which I would refer in the very beginning is with 
regard to the paucity of Members on the Benches at the present moment. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (lioliilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan liural): IVFay i draw your attention to the fact that we have got 
no quorum? 

(Some Members came in shortly after.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 was sorry that at the moment L was re- 
ferring to the paucity of Members, there w'as no quorum, but 1 am glad 
that there is a quorum now'. Yesterday there w'as so much tussle about 
the Textile Bill, but today 1 find that on this important Finance Bill, ther«^ 
is a lesser number of Members on both sides. Yesterday there seemed 
to be as if a personal question was being debated, and we found the 
House so full and wo found Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar calling names to 
many people while he was very eloquent in defending the cause of the 
millowners. .1 am only sorry that I do not find him here today. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non- Muhammadan Urban): May 
I state in justice to Diw'an Bahadur liamasw^ami Mudaliar that he is iioL 
w'ell. He is down with a little fever and influenza. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am very glad to lea]ii (liaughtor) tlie (‘.\- 
planation. 

An Honourable Member: Say you arc sorry. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Though I have to speak in his absence^ I must 
say I did not like his taste in attacking Ahmedabad people or tlici Con- 
gressmen. I do nol in the least agree with liim about the principle wdiicli 
he w'as laying down and I am surprised it sliould have come from such 
an Honourable Member as Mr. Mudaliar. He said that these Congress- 
men have boycotted the House. They have not entered the House and 
they have no right to go to the Oilicial Members or to ask the Govern- 
ment to give them their rights. I was really feeling that to lay down 
such a principle is ruinous to the whole country. If the Congressnaiii 
think that they will not or should not come to this House for certain 
reasons of tlndr own, that docs not mean that they should thereby be 
made* to sacrifice all their other rights. If their rights are being trampled 
down and if they come to Government and ask for those rights to be safe- 
guarded, ill other words, if they are merely asking the Government to be 
only fair, then how are the Congressmen precluded from claiming their 
own rights in this regard ? Sir, I will not go into that question now, but, 
I hope, in future, whenever a certain gentleman happens to be interested 
in a particular matter, ho must not on that account ma'lign others and 
refer to them or talk of them in such a’ discourteous manner. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I thought the Honourable Dr- Ziauddin Ahmad only learnt » 
certain lesson from a school in England, tn’«.,.that when a man has a bad 
case, he should meet his opponc;nt by getting up to say that he was 
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jijniiking irrelevant. But T think there was one lesson which the Hon- 
ourable B’iwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar had also learnt, namely, 
tiju'b if one thinks that there is 41 bad case for him, he should go on 
{'iilling others names. Sir, 1 submit that on that account it would not be 
riaoeful in this House to do anything of that nature, — and now I will 
eoijio to the Finance Bill. 

Sir, I regret to find that as much interest as is required to be taken in 
(his Bill is not being taken at ail. I am very sorry for that, because I find 
tliat most of the Members on the Treasury Benches are not there — as if 
this Finance Bill is being considered by (rovernment to have connection 
only with the Finance Department. Sir, it is the taxes that we are asked 
t,, j)ass tliis Bill for; these are tlie taxes which provide money for all the 
i)(‘[)artments ; otherwise tliese Dei)artmenls cannot live. Tlierefore, as 
on the Finance Bill we have opportunities to express ourselves, not only 
ill (‘onnection with the dealings of one Department, but of all J)epartrnents, 
it is necessary that those Honourable Members should be here in tlu; House 
-u hear our comments. Sir, [ can say, for instance, that only very recently 
rlic, Honourable Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon s])oke with respect to Baluchis- 
tan and was referring to the very serious question of the peoples’ rights 
\hv\v,. Well, 1 think at that time the Foreign Secretary ought to have 
hi'eti here. It is no consolation to us that the debate will be carried to 
him, I am now in my own speech referring to one or two points which 
i*()M(*('rn the Home Department, l)ut I do not find any re])rescntfi’iive of 
tlif Home Department here — not even Mr. Sloan wdio is the Joint Secretary 
ul that Department. Then, what I submit is that there ought to be more 
inierpst taken in tills Finance Bill. 

Comiiig then to the financial position of India, my learned friend, the 
IJonourabic the Finance Member, will forgive me if 1 say at the outset that 
tlu‘ position is not a rosy one. I say that many of the Members of tliis 
House began congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member and they 
sh()U'(‘r(;d many praises on him on tin* score of his having brought out the 
Hiidgel as a surplus Budget. But, Sir, 1 will not lag behind in eongratula- 
tiiig iuy Honourable friend, but not on ilie same score or for the same reason. 
Sir, there is no doubt, as I will presently show, that the Budget of India is 
iH)l i\ surplus Budget, but it is iV deiicit one. When 1 say that 1 will 
iMiigratiilate him and wdll join in tlie praises wliich liavt? la.'eii bestowed on 
tiu* Honouralilo the Finance Meinh(*r, it is for this reason. One cannot 
I'oigc'l to note that he had to deal with a great crisis, and in overcoming 
Hjiit crisis, 1 cannot but say that he succeeded by his skill and by his 
cleverness. (Hear, hear.) 

An Honourable Member: It is a piece of good liudv. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 will tell you how it is not luck, but it is by dint 

the skill, that cleverness that* he possesses. Sir, who thought that it 
'vould ever occur to anybody that there is gold in India and that gold, 
‘Veil though it be distress gold, should we brought out? So he conceived 
ibnt idea that it should be so arranged that all gold should go to England 
'‘nd other places and lielp England in discharging her debts — which she had 
lo pay in gold — and, at the same time, he know that the result of that would 

110 doubt to increase the piircliasing power of India. So fear as that latter 
^fle.i goes, wii are thankful to liiin, but what is the result of that? The 
l)osition has come to be tliis. We gave out all gold, because the price 
from Rs. 22 up to about Rs. 30 and Rs. 31. People thought now 
^bafc this was an occasion for making money, so they brought out gold, even 
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this distress gold that they had. Now, when the gold came out, and it was 
all exported, what had we ? We certainly became richer at that time, but 
what was the result? The result was that we w^ere able to make some 
foreign purchases, and there were more of imports into India than of exports 
from India. Now, I put the question as to who was benefited ? Was it not 
an act of cleverness and skill on the part of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to get over the crisis in that way ? He has oven now brought to you 
a Budget showing that there is Es. 1,29 lakhs surplus. Sir, the result was 
that there were more of imports and less of exports which is the vital key 
to our depressed condition. Now, what should have been done was that 
he should similarly have conceived and contrived some means whereby the 
prices of the commodities could have been raised here, and the volume of 
the exports for outside increased, in order to bring us more money. Sir, it 
was said, there were no markets outside; but, I ask, is it not that the 
markets outside can be created in the same manner in which the markets for 
imports into the country were established? So it does lie with the Honour- 
able the Finance Member to increase the volume of our exports; and. Sir, 
then and then only he will go with laurels from India, otherwise he will he 
leaving behind India the poorer. 

Sir, with regard to the decreased state of the exports, you will See that in 
his speech the Honourable the Finance Member has admitted the fact. He 
said: 

“I may remind the House that whereas in the 10 years ending March 31, 1930, 
the value of India’s exports and re-exports of merchandise averaged just under 
326 crores, in 1930-31 that fell to just under 226 crores, in 1931-32 to about 
160 crores, and in 1932-33 to 135i.” 

So, Sir, there are these things to be noted, — ^that the Budget, as it is, 
is not a surplus Budget. In the last year’s Budget Estimates, it was pro- 
posed that Its. 6,84 lakhs would be paid towards debt redemption and we 
know how much has in fact been paid, that is, only tliree crores. Well, that 
does not make our Budget a surplus one. We have yet to pay that debt. 
Besides, the Honourable the Finance Member got two crores of rupees more 
as contribution towards the Capitation Charges. Therefore, I submit that 
the; Budget is a deficit Budget by 4,29 lakhs. 

Now, Sir, the point is, how can the finances of the Government of India 
be improved ? The country is being taxed more and more from time to time 
without improving its finances. That is not the right method of meeting the 
crii§fe or the deficit Budget. Therefore, I submit that the first and the fore- 
most thing that the Honourable the Finance Member should do is with regard 
to the increase of these exports and with regard to the raising of the prices. 
We all depend upon agriculture and our industry is also being helped by 
agriculture, and I submit that every profession is being helped by agricul- 
ture. Therefore, agriculture is of primary im(portance and should be closely 
attended to. 

Then, the Government of India adopted the other method of retrench- 
ment. Sir, retrenchment was made, but I am sorry to say that here, again, 
the method adopted was not a good one. What they did was that the lower 
subordinates and the peons were retrenched, both with regard to the curtail- 
ment of number as well as pay. This is a very sorry plight. I do not say 
that these people should not have been affected at all, but what I mean 
to say is that there should be curtailment of the top-heavy Government. 
Can we say that any attempt has been made in that direction? I 
conscious of the fact that reply is always given to us that it is the peons 
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and the subordinate employees who are very many in India, and, therefore, 
their retrenchment would bring in more money. But may I know, how 
many posts belonging to the upper class of Government servants or their, 
allowances have been curtailed? It is the retrenchment of these officers 
that will also help the finances of India. Sir, no attempt is being made 
in that direction. 

Let us go to the Army first. The Army Secretary is not here, but if he 
were here, I am sure, he would have said that no officer’s post has been 
curtailed. 

Let me now come to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. I am glad 
the Deputy Director-General is in the House and he would bear me out when 
1 say that there has been no curtailment in the number of officers in his. 
Department. 

Mr. S. P. Varma (Government of India: Nominated Official): My 
Honourable friend is wrong. There has been proportionate — more than 
proportionate — curtailment of the number of gazetted officers of the 
Department. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I would like to know which of the gazetted 
officers posts have been curtailed ? 

Mr. S. P, Varma: Beginning from the top, posts of Deputy Director- 
General, Deputy Chief Engineer, Assistant Directors- Genertvl, Superinten- 
dents and Assistant Engineers have been retrenched. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Do you mean to say that the pay of these posts 
has been reduced or the posts have been abolished ? 

Mr. S. P. Varma: The posts have been retrenched. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Ketreuchment applies to pay also. 

Mr. S. P. Varma: The posts have been abolished. 

Mr. Lsdehand Navalrai: May I then inform the House that only recently 
a post of a Deputy Director-General has been increased and sanction was 
asked for it from the Finance Committee the otlier day ? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: That has been explained. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I do not know*^ how it has been explained. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir Thomas Eyan explained that in his last speech. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I would like to know that explanation if the 
Honourable Member remembers it. However, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Varma, has made a statement, and 1 take it to be 
true. But I must say that even now attempts are being made for the 
creation of new posts, and I was referring to that point. Of course, I am 
not unaware of the fact that our late lamented friend, Sir Thomas Eyan, 
did try his utmost to see that economy was made in his Department, but, 
on the other hand, money is also being spent away in creating new offices. 
That is my grievance. I submit that, so far as the Imperial Services are 
concerned, we must also see that their number is curtailed. I know that 
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the final word with regard to them is with the Secretary of State, but the 
Government of India should not sit quiet and allow him to continue the 
Imperial Services and curtail the number of lower officers. 

Sir, the Army Secretary has come now, and I am very glad to see him. 
I shall also be glad to learn from him, as 1 learnt from the Deputy Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, whether in his Department some higher 
officers, 1 mean officers at the top, ha*ve been retrenched in the sense that 
their appointments have been abolished. As he has not replied, i take it 
that they have not been retrenched. Sir, what i submit is this that the axe 
has been applied in a wrong manner. It should have begun ^\’ith the curtail- 
ment of the olfiijers at th(i top. 

Now, Sir, the other point to which i would like to refer is the Tariff 
Jioard. This Doard has been going on from year to year on the plea that 
such and such commodity has got to be investigated into, i would like to 
know on what basis it has been engaged? They have been carrying on 
their investigation with regard to iron and steel for a very long time. 11 
there is a desire on the part of the Government of India to make economy, 
the work of the Taritf Board can be entrusted to those Departments who 
have got to deal with those various subjects. So it is much easitn* to do 
away witli the Tariff Jioard. We are told that it would work fot one year; 
but tlieii it is continued for the next year, and, then, for another. In tliis 
way, it may be continued indefinitely. In the like manner, J have seen 
that ill India several jobs are uimecessarily created. Every now and then 
special offices are created to lind w'ork for some one or other. Such people 
are cnigaged to carry on what is called expert investigation. Tiicse are all 
things which should bo looked into, and as far as possible sucli sinecure 
[) 08 ts should not be created. 

Then, Sir, the next thing to which 1 should like to draw the attention 
of the Government is the question of granting subventions for dividing the 
Provinces. Sir, subvenuoii is a vicious principle, it means that a Province 
should stand on the crutches of another, and the crutches may fall at any 
time, and the man will be lost, it is most unfortunate that tliis obnoxious 
principle of subventions is being introduced into India. Sir, tins policy of 
granting subventions with a view* to creating new^ Provinces must cease, lii 
that mutter, 1 must give credit to the Bombay Goveriiiiient as well as to 
the (iovermnent of India with regard to the (|nostion of tlu' separation (d 
Sind. Sir, the separation of Sind depends upon the ipii?stion of finances. 
If there are no finances, it will be a grievous mistake to sepjii’ate it, and 
thrd; there are no iinaiices, there can be no two opinions upon. Now', people 
are eraving, after Sind, for soparaiioii of Balncliistan, of Orissa and then a 
claim is naule for the separation of Karnatak, Malabar and probably many 
more districts will follow^, but this is certainly a wrong policy to subsidise 
and divide ilie Provinces. Subvention was given to the North-West Frontier 
Prcjvinco for certain political and strategic reasons, still that Province is now 
asking for more money. I read recently that the Government of that Pro- 
vince has asktid foi more money as they are unable to carry on with the 
administration with the finances already given to them by the Government 
of India. This is all the result of subventions having been introduced. The 
Government of India know all this, but it seems they arc not listened to. 
I would, however, submit that it is the duty of the Government of India not 
to allow the Secretary of State and the British Government to do a wrong 
thing for which they may have to repent later. The British people are far 
far away, they live six thousand miles away from here, and the moment 
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they hear of some slight trouble, they get nervous, so it is the duty of the 
Government to point out to the Home Government and the Secretary of 
State that it is a wrong policy to separate Provinces and give them subven- 
tions. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of taxation, I must first of all point 
out that in these days of depression the agriculturist, who is the backbone 
of the country, is not able to get even one meal a day. In these days, he 
is not able to pay his assessment that is asked of him. Therefore, there 
ought to be a reduction of the assessment, and though this is a provincial 
question, I feel that now this has become more or less an All-India question, 
and it is for the ‘ Government to consider how best they can help the poor 
agriculturists. Sir, tliese agriculturists are in debt. In my part of the 
country, tlic agriculturist is wholly in the hands of the zamindars. He has 
g{jt no holding of his own, and he is more or less a labourer, and is always in 
debt. Even in these days, when the produce has increased, there is no 
market for it; still if one sees how these poor tenants are treated, it would 
cause him great pain and distress. Whenever these tenants go for the hatai 
which means the distribution of the produce, they arc. told that they should 
not take away the produce even for their own livelihood before they pay up 
the arrears of their debt, and thus these poor people are always in difficul- 
ties. Therefore, ] urge that Government should come forward and help 
these poor agriculturists, and only then there will be some salvation for 
tliom. 

With regard to the question of raising of prices. Sir, I knew of a time 
when rice was being sold in Sind at Its. 14 a maund. Now, the best rice 
is being sold at h's. four or Hs. five and ])addy is now selling in Sind at 
;iboiit lis. two. Now, how arc the ])eoplc to live? Therefore, it is absolutely 
iHicessary that the Provincial Governments and the Government of India 
should sit together and concert some measures in order to help the agricul- 
turists and relieve the country from distress. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of surcharge on income-lax, it was 
first stated that surcharge wgs imposed only for a tein])orary ]jeri(Ml of 
one and a half year. W(' were clearly given to undcrstaml that lliis sur- 
charge was levied only to meet a leiiqxmirv crisis, and it was ('xpect'ed 
that the people would be relieved of this impost when llie i*risis was 
over. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member said the other day 
that there was a surplus of 1,29 lakhs. If that is so, wliy shovdd tliey 
remove the surcharge? I know my Honourable friend will say that 
iluB surplus of 1,29 lakhs is needed for Bihar redief. 1 do not grudge 
Hiat in the least, but my contention is, if the times have iiiqu’oved, — why 
not remove the surcharge; But since no attempt is made to remove the 
surcharge, I feel that the surplus that is shown to us is a Budget mani- 
pulation. The Treasury Benches should realise that there ought to be 
larger exports from India and there should be a market for our produce; 
until then there can be no relief to our country. 

Then, coming to the question of the duty on sugar and matches, — of 
course there are separate Bills, and when they come up, we shall have 
uur say, — ^but on the present occasion I shall briefly say that I am entirely 
in favour of the indigenous industries being helped and promoted by the 
Idovcrnment. We know that India was self-sufficient) and self-contained 
\vith regard to her requirements, and I was very glad to see that an 
Jdtempt was being made to foster indigenous industries, — and for this I 
*bust say that) credit was due to the Government, — to develop industries 
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like sugar, matches and things of that kind. Therefore, it was a right 
move that the Government have talien in trying .tb develop the sugar 
industry by means of granting protection. This industry is still in an 
incipient stage, and it is most unfortunate that an excise duty is proposed 
for sugar which is likely to kill this industry long before it is able to raise 
its head. It has not yet been able to stand on its own legs. The Govern- 
ment) have still to wait and watch the results before trying to impose 
any duties which are likely to cripple them. Government should see that 
India becomes not merely self-sufficient in regard to sugar production, 
but that she is able also tb export it to foreign countries. When, as I 
have said, this infant sugar industry is not yet fully stabilised, why should 
Government think of levying a duty on sugar? Sir, the excise duty on 
sugar will tell heavily on the growth and expansion of this industry. It 
may be that there are some people in the industry who take undue ad- 
van^tage of the ignorance of the sugar-cane growers and deprive them of 
the prices for canes that are legitimately due to them, but for things like 
that Government can take suitable remedial measures, but why they 
should attempt to impose an excise duty now, I cannot understand. 

Then, with regard to matches. This is also a new industry in India, 
and I do not see why this industry should be killed in that manner by 
the imposition of an excise duty. 

Then, I come to the postage. The grievance for a long time has been 
that the poor man is being affected by a duty on postcards. So far as 
tlieso cards are concerned, I submit that it is the poor man who uses them, 
and I think the figures must show whether, on account of the price 
having been increased from six pies to nine pies, there has been a gain 
or whether the number of postcards sold has decreased. But the point is, 
why should not there be a decrease in the price of postcards as in the 
case of envelopes? With regard to the envelopes also, I realise that you 
are giving with one hand and taking away with the other, because, although 
the price will be one anna, the v/eight will be reduced to half a tola. And 
what is half a tola? It will carry only as much as you can write on 
a card. Then, Sir, Government arc using and private people are also 
nowadays using thick paper and thick envelopes. These must weigh 
more than half a tola, and, therefore, there will be a decrease in the 
import of this kind of paper and there will be a loss to Government, in 
another direction. Then, I pass on to the book-post packets. With regard 
to these also, formerly for five tolas they charged one anna and now it is 
being raised to one anna and six pies. The fear was expressed that 
people enclose their letters in these book-post packets, but that is very 
easy to find out because the two sides of a book post are open and this 
can be detected. So it is not fair to increase the duty instead of checking 
the alleged evil. 

Then, there is another matter which strictly does nojtf appertain to the 
Finance Bill, and that is with regard to the commission on money orders. 
This commission is being charged under certain rules, but there is so 
much injustice and iniquity that these rules should be revised. I will just 
give you an example. You know. Sir, that on a money order of Bs. 10^ 
we pay a commission of one rupee. Compare that with the rate in the 
Imperial Bank which charges only four annas on drafts and the other 
Banks also charge the same or even less. I can send Bs. 100 through 
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a Bank and pay only four ‘annas as commission, whereas, if I send it 
through a post office, I have to pay one rupee. Where is the justice in it? 
If this is done, the Postal Department will surely suffer when the number 
of Banks increases under the Eeserve Bank scheme. Government should, 
therefore, see the disparity between the two rates and change the rules, 
otherwise it will be sheer injustice. 

Then, I will refer to the duty on hides and skins. I am thankful to 
the Honourable the Finance Member for removing this export duty on 
hides, but I do not see why a distinction should be made between hides 
and skins. I read through the speech of the Honourable Member, but 
1 could not find out the cause of this distinction. From the Tariff Act 
T find that ** skins** mean the skins of goats, and “hides** are the skins 
of bulls or buffaloes. What is the philosophy of this distinction except 
that skins are of smaller animals and hides are of bigger animals? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): There is no 
difference in philosophy about that. I referred to the practical fact that 
the skin trade showed signs of recovery which we do not find in the case 
of the export of hides, and we felt that the hide export trade needed some 
assistance. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The point I wanted to make is, how is it that 
the duty on skins would affect Government very much? However, I will 
leave it for my mathematician friend, Dr. Ziauddin, to make his calcu- 
lations on this. 

Then, I come to copra and cocoanut. This is also an industry of 
India, and J see that Madras, Karachi and Bombay have got cocoanuts 
and they have industries of this cocoanut oil. T do not understand why 
the protection that was given to this industry is going to be reduced. The 
protective duty on copra which was formerly Bs. 10 is now being reduced 
to Bs. 9, and a big jump is going to be made so far as cocoanut is con- 
cerned. The protection has been brought down from Bs. 15 to Bs. 12-8-0. 
Bepresentations have been made from Madras, Karachi and Bombay that 
the industry will be very much affected and 1 hope that the Honourable 
the Commerce Member will give his sympathetic attention to the matter 
and not remove that protection as the removal will do harm to the Indian 
industry. 

I shall now close my speech with one matter which I would like to 
bring before the House. It concerns all Departments of the Government 
and that is with regard to the power of superintendence which the Gov- 
ernment of India have over the Provinces. I wish the Honourable the Homa 
Member and his Joint Secretary had been here, but I want to point 
out that the Government of India have left everything to the Provinces 
and are not exercising that power of superintendence which they have 
under the Government of India Act. I would be glad if the Constitution 
^ve^e such that all responsibility is with the Provinces: and when they 
become autonomous it will not lie in my mouth and it will not even be 
i*ight on my part to make any protest like the one I am now making. 
But until that time comes — ^which I do not see is very near — ^I submit 
there are matters in which the Government of India must exercise this 
power. I will take a typical case. The House knows that Mr. B. B. 
Buri moved a motion for adjournment over a certain article which appeared 
in an Anglo-Indian paper, the Daily Gazette of Karachi. The question was 
raised whether it was right for that paper to write disrespectfully of 
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Mahatma Gandhi who is so much revered in this country: the Honourable, 
the. Home Member said that it was within the province of the Bombay 
Government to take action. The House did see at that time that the 
responsibility was with the Bombay Government. The question, however, 
had been brought up here, only because the Bombay Government had 
not taken any action, nor had the Commissioner in Sind, who was the 
man on the spot, taken any action. The papers were sent to the Bombay 
Government and we were given to understand that the Bombay Govern- 
ment would realise their own responsibility. The question is whether that 
Government have realised their responsibility and whether it was not the 
proper thing for this House to give relief. On that point the matter w\as 
pursued by an M. L. 0. in ihe Bombay Council, and this is what 
happened. 

Mr. S. S. Tolani asked: 

“Will the Honourable the Home and General Member be pleased to state : 

(ft) whether the attention of Goveriinicnt has been drawn to questions and answers 
on the adjournment motion in the Lej^islative Assembly in its Autumn Session of 
1953, regarding the Dnilff (Jazoite. of Karachi and whipping to Mahatma Gandhi : 

(b) whether it is a fact that the Government of India undertook to send all proceed- 
ings in this connection to the Hombay Governmont to take such action as it deemed 
fit; 

(c) if so, what action the Honilmy Government has taken in the matter?” 

Now, comes the reply, and it will sliow^ how far the Gove^rnment of 
Bombay realised their responsibility in the matter as w'o were told would 
be exorcised, and how far the power of supcriniendenco of the Govornment 
of India is being properly exercised. The reply was: 

''Honourohlv Mr. R. D. Boll : (r/) Yes. 

(h) They undertook to convey tho proceedings of the Legislative Assembly to this 
Government for information. ^ ^ 

(c) The proceedings were sent to tlie Commissioner in Sind for information.” 

This is what the Provincial Governments do. Then Mr. Tolani asked: 

“Tn reply to {h) and (••} it is stated that the Government of India undertook to 
eonvey the pmceedingR of the Legisl.ative Assembly to this (Jovernnient for information 
only. Has the Honourable the H»)mo Member gone thnaigli the debates of the 
Legislative Assembly that look ])lace on 12tb Repfember, 1933, regarding this notion 
and the questions and answers on that subject?’’ 

IJnnovrffhh Mr. V. D. BpV ; Yes, Sir. 

Mr, Toinni : I? there no mention in the proceedings that the Government of India 
would forward the proceedings to this Government to take any action iu the matter 
they deemed fit? 

Honourahh Mr. R. T). BpU : Well, Sir, I did not see the exact words used by the 
Honourable Member. The proceedings wTre ultimately sent to the Government. 

Mr. S. S. Tolrmi : Not for any action? 

Honovrahh Mr. U. T). Bell : T am merely quoting the words of the communication 
received from the Govornment of India.” 

— How evasive! — 

*'Rao Bahadur G. K. (GiitaJr . May I know whether the Government have even 
expressed their disajiproval of this tendency developing among the newspapers? 

Honourable Mr. R. T). BvU T understand the question to be whether Government 
have expressed their disapproval of this article. Government expressed no opinion 
about it whatsoever.” 
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This is what happened. The Government made a declaration here 
that the Bombay Government were responsible; and here is a flagrant 
instance that they are not exercising their responsibility and leaving these 
things like that and passing it on to the Commissioner, and the Com- 
missioner probably passes it on to his waste paper basket. Are we then 
merely to ask questions? Is it not more or less negligence on the part 
of the Bombay Government? I submit that the Government of India 
should make it clear to the Bombay Government that when papers are 
sent to them even for information, it means action. One way or the other 
iiction must be taken. The Government may say that the newspaper in 
question is not liable, or they may say that the newspaper is not to be 
censured, but to say that the Government of Bombay are doing nothing 
ill the matter is, I submit, far from the responsibility which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay are expected to discharge and far from the powers of 
superintendence and control which the Government of India are expected 
to exercise over the Government of Bombay. Sir, with these words, I 
close. 

I’lie Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
19th March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House ai 
Eleven of tlio (hock, Mr. President Honourable Sir Shanmukhani 

Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Creation op certain Posts of Telegraph Masters. 

501. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: With reference to the reply to* 
imstarred question No. 24, dated the 5tli February, 1934, stating that the 
number of telegra])!! masters was 102 on the 3 1st December, 1933, and 
the provision in the Budgt^t made for 227 Telegraph Masters, ^^■ill Covern- 
inent please state whether they propose to create 85 additional posts in 
the year 1934-35? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Government do not propose to 
create any : dditional posts of telegraph masters in 1934-35 unless an increase 
is justified on the formula in force. The number of 192i telegraph masters 
mentioned in the reply to unstarred question No. 24, dated the 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1934, referred to permanent telegraph masters only as was made 
clear at the time. The provision in the Budget is 7iot only for the pernia* 
nent telegraph masters but also for those acting in existing vacancies. 

Increase in Haulage Charges, etc., in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

502. ’^Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: With I’cfeienc.e to the provisioir ^ 
of Rs. 8,55,0(X) as “Lump provision for increase in haulage charges, etc.”, 
on page 61 of the detailed statement of demand No. 23, will Government 
please state why this provision has been made and whe^ther the Standing 
Finance Committee’s sanction was obtained for it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; As the Railways liave demanded 
certain increases in the rates charged by them for various services rendered 
to the Post Oflice, provision has been made in case the claim, which is 
under examination, is admitted. No reference was made to the Standing 
Pinanco Committee because the item docs not relate to a new service. It 
is merely part of a fluctuating item which appears annually in the budget. 

Sale of Postcards. 

50.8. *Mr, D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: With reference to the Honourable 
the Finance Member’s statement to the effect that there will be a loss of 
Rs. 56 lakhs it the value of postcard is reduced, will Government be 
ideased to state how many postcards were sold in the year 1932-33 and 
up to 81st December, 1933? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The number of postcards issued 
from treasuries to Post Offices during the year 1932-33 was two hundred 
and ninety-three millions. The estimated number for the period from the 
1st April, 1933, to the 31st December, 1933, is two hundred and fifteen 
and a quarter millions. 

The estimated loss of 11s. 53 laklis to which the Honourable Member 
refers is based upon the (‘alciilated number of inland postcards, including 
those of private manufacture, delivered by post offices during the year 
1932-33 'plv8 an increase of 10 per cent, in the traffic which it is estimated 
would resuli) from a reduction of the price of postcards. 

COMlVriTTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO THE POSSIBILITIES OF FURTHER EoONOMY IN 

THE Postal Department. 

504 *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) With reference to the reply to 
starred question No. 79, dated the 5th February, 1934, will Government 
be pleased to state whether the Eeorganisation Committee will also re- 
examine the Time Test of the Post Office and Kailway Mail Service? 

(fc) What is meant by “to investigate and overhaul the methods of 
work adopted in the postal branch'*? 

(c) Will the investigation include the system of work in the Audit Office? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). The precise terms of refer- 
ence of the Postal Enquiry Committee, 1934, are contained in the Kesolu- 
tion of the Government of India published in the Gazette of India, dated 
the 17th March, 1934, to which the Honourable Member’s attention is 
invited. 

Assistant Postmasters in the Chittagong, ]\1 ymensinoh and Howrah 

Post Offices. 

505. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: With refeience to question No. 17, 
dated the 5th February, 1934, will Government be pleased to state why 
there are no selection grade Assistant Postmasters in Chittagong, Mymen- 
singh and Howrah Post Offices? Is it a fact that these offices are bigger 
than Madura and Meerut? 

' The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As regards the first part of the 
question, scieclion grades arc meant to provide for posts involving heavier 
work or responsibility, and as a review of the work and responsibilities 
ni ihe Assistant ]\)stmast(‘rs at Chittagong, Mvmensingli and Howrah 
showed that this criterion was no longer satisfied in respect of these posts 
tlu‘y were converted into supervisory posts in tlie tirno-scale vdth special 
supervisory iJlowniiccs at the rate of Ks. 20 per month. 

The reply to the second part is in the affirmative. The question of 
i(‘])lacing selection grade Assistant Postmasters in these two offices by time- 
scale supervisors will be similarly reviewed. 

Non-Maxntissance of Savings Bank Ledoebs in the Calcutta Posts 
AND Telbgbapiis Audit Offiob. 

606. *Mr. b. K. Lahiii Ghaudhury: (o) Is it a fact that in the Calcutta 

Posts and Telegraphs Audit Office, Savings Bank Ledgers are not main- 
tained, and that transactions are posted on cardsi* If so, will Govern- 
ment bo pleased to slate what is the system in other Audit Offices? 
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(h) How many typists have been employed for the purpose? 

((’) What is tlie price of each typewriter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; (a) Yes. The same system 
, lifjiins ill oilier Audit OfTic(‘s also. 

(/)) Accounting inachines are used. Twenty-eight machine operators are 
■II I ployed in the Savings Bank Section of the Calcutta Office and there are 
j:iiu.*ty-six machinists in all the offices including Calcutta. 

(c) The price of each accounting machine is at present Bs. 3,047. 

SrasiDY PAID TO Different Air Services in India and the J.mperial 

Airways. 

507. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government please furnish 
statement showing the amount of subsidy paid to different air services 
in India and Imperial Airways during this year? 

(h) Do Government keep a separate account of income from the air 
mails? If not, will (jovernrnent please state whether the service is pay- 

ing? 

(c) Do Government propose to introduce air mail stain])S lo keep 
;:cparate accounts of Air mails? If not, why not? 

i 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The only air service whicdi is ’n 
receipt of a subsidy from the Oovernnuuit of India is the trans-India scr- 
\i(*e oporaied jointly by Inijicrial Airways Limitcal and Indian Trans- 
(’oiitiriental Airways, Limited. The subsidy given is in the lorm of the 
following concessions, namely: 

(1) Ilemission of customs and e.xcise duties on petrol, oil. icroplanes, 
.spare parts, etc., us(*d on the service in India. 

(2) Exemption from charges for landing, housing, wireless and meteoro- 
logical facilities arising in India. 

The valiK' of these conC(‘s.sions for the currcMit year is rsliin.ated at 
hs. 95,200. 

As a re.siiit of granting these concessions, there has, however, been a 
saving estimated at more than Bs. 1^- lakhs, as the charges foi’ the con- 
viyaiice of Indian air mails by the main service are now permitted by 
tli(‘ authorities in England to be settled in sterling instcail of, as formerly, 
<^'1 a gold basis. For further information on this point, I would refer the 
Honourable Member to my speech of September 20th, 1038, ou the demand 
for a supplementary grant for civil aviation which lie will find at page* 1H07 
f't ficq of Volume VI L of the Ijegislative Assembly J)ol)atos. 

(/)) No separat(‘ account of income from the Air mails is kept. Air 
Mail fet'K h.ave been tixed on the basis of conveyance charges actually paid 
air-carriers. 4’hcro is therefore no reason to believe that air mail ser- 
vices are not paying. 

(<•') Air n^ail stamps are in existence but will be abolished as soon i s 
Hio present stock is exhausted. It is not possible to keep separate aeeoimt 
air fees realised from the public on the basis of the sale proceeds of 
•hr mail stamps as these stamps can be utilised not only for the payment 
of the air-fee but also for the ordinary postage and registration charges, 
J^ny, on air mail articles. Moreover, ordinary postage stamps can also 
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be used for prepayment of air mail fees. It is not considered desirable 
to prescribe the use of air mail stamps only for payment of air fees as 
this would cause grave inconvenience to the public. 

Appointment of a Retired High Court Judge to High Executive 

Offices. 

508. *Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that there is a 
strong public opinion in the country against the principle of appointing 
Higli Court Judges to high executive offices after their retirement? 

(b) If nol:, are (lOvernnuMit prepared to niake an eiupiiry on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (h). Government arc aware 
that some objection on principle may be felt in regard to such appoint- 
ments. and appointments of this kind are not made without fully weighing 
these considerations. 

Leave Rules of the High Court Judges of Calcutta. 

509. *Mr, S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the rules 
and regulations that govern tlic leave rules of the High Court Judges of 
Calcutta? 

(5) Is there any special rule whereby a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court may be considered to bo on active service without attending the 
Courts? 

(c) Docs not the non-al.((MidaiK‘c of lln; Court on tlu' pari of tlie Judges 
construe absence? 

(d) Will Government please state the number of days the present 
Chief Justice, Bir Claus Rankin, attended the Court since January, 1934? 

(c) Is he on leave or on service since the 12th February, 1934? Has 
anybody acted as Chief Justice during this period? 

(/) Is he permitted under the rules to continue as Chief Justice while 
not attending the Court at all ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The rules are contained in Article 
543 of tlie Civil Service Regulations, a. copy of which is in the Library. 

(b) .and (c). There is no rule on the subject nor is there any rule which 
d(*l)ajs .‘I judge from being absent from Court for a short period without 
taking leavi' und('r the leave rules. 

(d) , (rj and (0- Sir George Rankin was on leave under the High Court 
Leave' Rules from January 2 to January 29 inclusive and again from Febru- 
ary 27. Tie was in charge of the duties of Chief Justice from January 30tb 
to February 26 inclusive though I understand that for the greater part of 
the time owing to illness ho was unable actually to attend Court. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Arising out of answer to part (6) of the question, 
may I know what is the short period contemplated? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There is no rule on the subject- 
There is naturally a certain amount of elasticity in the matter. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: When the Judges cannot attend the Court which is 
their primary function, why should they not go on leave and allow somebody 
else to act for them instead of continuing on while they cannot do any 
work? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Honourable Member will 
realise that throughout Government service a certain amount of elasticity 
is provided. Wo have, for instance, in the ordinary administration whab 
is known as casual leave. There is no definite provision for casual leave 
in High Courts, but something of the Same sort is, in my judgment, 
reasonable, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: In this particular case, do Government consider that 
this temporary leave was taken, rather for a long time, and that the other 
Judges of the High Court could not get even officiating chances? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. The Chief Justice was 
'•jirrviug out the duties of tlie Chief Justice during that period. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact tliat the Chief Justice and other 
Judges c(nil(l take leave only from the Court? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not quite sure what is the pur- 
port of my Honourable friend’s question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 wanted to know, is it a fact that ’these 
Judges can take leave from attending the Court only, and not in other 
respecds ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, I think, is a matter in the 

(liscretion of the Chief Justice. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The ])rincipal duty of the Chief Justice is to preside 
over Courts, and not to do minor work in the office or in the Chamber. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: There is jio (luestion in it. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 cannot quite follow the Honourable 
Member’s (juestioii, 1 am afraid. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: 1 am prepared to take a ruling from the President 
.'uid not from an cx-Prosideiit of the Assembly. However, I do not press 
the matter further. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Tlie Honourable Member stated that while the 
Chief Justice of Calcutta was away from Court, lie was still carrying on 
tlio duties of the CJiief Justice. What were those particular duties which 
lie was cunying on without attending Court? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The ordinary administrative duties 
ef the Chief Justice in connection with the administration of the Court. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do Govemment consider that the non-judicial duties 
of the Chief Justice constitute such an important part of his function as 
to justify the Chief Justice not going on leave, but on the pretext of doing 
that part of liis duty, being considered to be on duty? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am sorry that my Honourable 
t^’iend should be making these personal reflections on Sir George Rankin. 
1 shnnlrl Vinvo f.Vinf b«*wniild liavp. been nronarod to recoffnise that 
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it was hardly reasonable lo make these attacks in connection with a 
whosts very devoted, and, I might add, distinguished service, has tern, 
porarily brought about a breakdown in his health. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I Fas not the Honourable Member’s attention been 
drawn to the discnssioii that has taken place in the Bengal Council, which 
would show the Honourable Member the amount of resentment that exists 
in Bengal in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I did not mean any refltK'tiou on the Chief Justice. 
In fact, I understand from Mr. Mody that something like this happened 
in the Bombay High Court also sometimes back, where the Chief Justice 
fittendt^d io administrative and other work and not to judicial work. That 
means tliat the public* (‘xpe(‘t tlumi to devote more tune to judicial work. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T have already made it clear that, not 
only in Bengal, but, as far as T am aware, in other High Courts a certain 
amount of latitude is allowed to Judges coiTCsponcling to what we should, 
in the ordinary administration, edass as casual leave. 

Assessment of Excise Htjty on vSuoar. 

510. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) What will be the mode of assessing the 
excise duty on s\igar? 

(h) Will this assessment be made, on sugar manufactured before Isfe 
April, 1984? If so, why? If not, should tlui sugar manufactured hidorc 
1st April he rcuiioved from the factory godowns, and if it is to n*- 
moved, wdiere is it to he kept safe from rains? Will instructions be 
issued lo the railway autlioriti(?s to supply a. sufhcieiit nimiboL* of wagons 
for clearing it? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: fa) The attention oE the Honour- 
able ^Icunher is drawn to the ])rovi.sioiis of the Bill which I introduced in 
this Asseinhlv on the 18th of March. 

(/f) ’riie jiuswer to the first (]Uestion hi this jiart is that, under th^ 
Bill as drafted, sugar inaiuiffietiiri'd before the 1st of April, 1984, hut issue<l 
from a fairtorv atler that date w'ould be liable to the duty. I should pre- 
fer to 7’cscrve an expression of opinion upon the points raised in the 
ronuiiiiiiig questions in this part until the provisions of the Bill come under 
discussion '.n the Assembly. 

Enrolment of Auditors. 

511. *Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinoy: Will Government be pleased 
state : 

(«) whetlicr rule 8 of the Auditors Certiticates llules, 1932, was 
specially inserted to give benefit of enrolment as auditors to 
flescrving persons having had both theoretical training ana 
practical experience in the profession for a number of years, 
but who, through the force of circumstances, had not been 
able to put in the recognised period of service under t“0 
rules ; 
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(b) (i) the number of applications received for enrolment under the 

said rule 8; 

(ii) the number of applicants who were enrolled, and their quali- 

fications ; and 

(iii) the number of applicants M^ho were refused enrolment and the 

reasons for their rejection; 

(c) whetlicr they have received any representations from Chambers 

of Commerce, and the Corporation of Income-tax Account- 
ants, Bombay, protesting against the manner in which this- 
rule is being interpreted and asking for reconsideration of a 
number of deserving applications that have been rejected; if 
so, the action Government have taken or propose to take ia 
tlie matter V 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) lUik* B of the Auditor’s Certifi- 
cate's Itulcs is intended to enrol on tlie Register of Accountants persons 
who ordinai'ily are neither entitled to nor eligible for enrolment but whose 
(jiialifications, both theoretical and practical, an* up to the standard which 
should be maititaiiK^d in the interests of the efiicieiiey of the account- 
ancy profession. 

(6) (i) 83. 

(ii) Five, of whom three liave passed the Government Diploma Exami- 
nation in Aeeoniitancy, one has passed tlie Bachelor of Commerce 
Examination of the Bombay IJnivc'rsity with Advaiuad Accounting and 
Auditing as a special subject — an examination ^rhieh is recognised as 
equivalent to the (.iowa’nrneni l)ij)lomn Kxainination in Aeeoimtancv — 
and the fifth is Master of Commerce' of the Birmingham University who 
studied Accounting for three years at that University for its Bachelor of 
(tommeice Begrec which lie took in 1912. The Indian Aceoimtancy Board 
and the Government of India were also satisfied that the applicant® had 
sutlicient. practical experience to justify their enrolment. 

(iii) 78. Their qualifications, botli theoretical and practical, were not 
sucli as to justify their enrolment on the Register. 

(c) Yes. The position lias boon explained to those, bodies. 

Drop in the Income-tax Revenue of the United Provinces. 

512. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state* 
whether there was a great drop in the Income-tax revenue of the United- 
Provinces during the year ending the 81st March, 1988? 

(b) What was the amount of tax left uncollected at the close of the- 
year and how does it diffi'r from the ariea.vs of the previous year? 

(c) What was the number of cases that could not bo disposed of within 
the year, r.nd what was the amount of tax thus remaining unassessed? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) No. 

(b) The amount of arrears outstanding on 31st March, 1932, was 
Rs. 6,44,504 and on 31st March, 1933, Rs. 7,42,667. 

(c) The information could not be obtained without an expenditure of 
time and labour disDroDortionate to the value of the results secured. 
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Muslim Assistants in the Central Publication Branch. 

513. *Mr. M. Mas wood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that in the Central 

Publication Branch, out of seven assistants in tlie grade of Es. 80 — 200, 
there is only one Muslim ? 

(h) Is it a fact that several ])osts in the assistants’ grade are still lying 
vacant? If so, are Government prepared to fill up those vacancies with 
due regaid to the instructions laid down in the Government Circular, issued 
some time ago, for adjustment of communal inequalities in Government 
offices, eitliei’ by promotion or by direct recruitment from outside? If 
.not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I’iiero aiv six assistants in the 
grade, of whom one is a Muslim. 

(h) There is only one post vacant and in filling it tlie Controller of 
Printing and Stationery will be guided by tlio standing orders on the 
subject. 

Muslims in each Cadre in the Central Publication Branch. 

514. ’‘Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state: 

(a) the total number of men, cadre by cadre, appointed in the 

Central Publication Branch after its transfer from Calcutta 
to Delhi; 

(b) how many of them arc Muslims in each cadre; and 

(c) whether due regard was paid to the legitimate proportion of the 

Muslims at the time of recruitment? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). T assnmo tliai the 
ITonourable IMeinbcr desires information in respect of apj)ointmcnts made 
by direct recruitment to the superior establishment of the (hmtral Publi- 
cation Jh'auch. Tlie required particulars are: 

Pive in the grade of Es. 45 — 140 of whom two are Muslinis. 

Five in the grade of Es. 35 — 80 of whom none is a Muslim. 

Twelve in the grade of Es. 40 of whom three are Muslims. 

(r) I’liore is no proportion of Muslims fixed by tlie standing orders but 
due regard was paid to the claims of minority communities. Tlio second 
part dors not arise. 

Recruitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

515. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
whodher the men recruited in the Central Publication Branch after its 
transfer from Calcutta to Delhi were the successful competitors in the 
exaininations held from time to time by the Deputy Controller, Central 
Stationery, Calcutta, or whether they passed the Public Service Commis- 
sion examinations? 

(b) If the recruitment was not made by either of the methods indicated 
in part (a), ^\erc the vacancies advertised in the newspapers, inviting 
applications from outside people? If so, in which papers, and on what 
•dates? If net, on w'hat principle was the recruitment based? 
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The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) and (b). The majority of the 
men recruited had qualified in an examination conducted by the Deputy 
(Controller; Stationery. The Central Publication Branch docs not recruit men 
(iirougli the Public Service (Commission. No advertisement in the news- 
p.ipers was ncccssarv as there were siiiTicient applicants and men working 
on the day-extra establishment from whom to select. 

Mr. M. MaSWOOd Ahmad: Are the vacancies in this department pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If necessary. Aa 1 liave already 
I'xplaiiied, no adv('rtisoment was considered necessary in this particular 
case. 

Mr. M. MaswoOd Ahmad: On wh.vt grounds do Oovernmont ihink it 
sometimes unnci-essarv to ])nl)lis]i any advertisement in new'S})aper5? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Wlieu there is a sufficiently wide 
jield of selection. If we were to publish advertisements in cases of this 
Iviiid, we sliould ])rohal)ly liave tlanisands of .applications. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Ilavi* (lovernrnent any ivgistia* of af)[)]icntions 
in this dej)artm(‘nt ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am nalurall.x not i la-sonally familiar 
willi Il’C details of th<.‘ procednn* followt'd in a siihordiiiate department of 
lliis character, hut I hav(‘ no doiihi wlnatevi'r that a register of applicants 
is kept. 


Recruitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

516. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that in the Central 
J\ihlication Branch, several men, recruited on the daily wage basis, have 
been recojiiniended by tln^ jjvcscajt Onici.aiing M.anager, for being placed 
in the permanent c.h'.rical and assistants’ gra(l(*s, and Dial l;h(‘y liave 
actually been serving in those capacities? 

(b) Did those men pass tlie examinations ladd either by the Deputy 
Couti’olJcr or by th<' Public Service (Jomniission? If not, do Government 
propose to replace them by reerniiment through the Public Service Com- 
mission? If not, why not? 

(o) Is it a fact that the lifts to the daily wage hands, referred to in 
part (a), liave been given by disregarding and superseding the claims of the 
temporary men who have iieen in service for about live years on fixed pay? 
If so, why were their claims disregarded and wliat arrangrments do Gov- 
fTninent propose to make for these temporary hands? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I am not prepared to disclose 
^hipartmental recommendations relating to promotion. Tw^o men recruited 

a daily-w^agii basis are serving iii the capacities stated. 

(b) The answer to the first and the second parts is in the negative. 

regards the last ])art, reemitment to the clerical staff of the Central 

^'alilication Branch is not made through the Public Service Commission. 

(c) No. The so(»ond jiart does not arise. 
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Alleged Inefficiency of Staff in the Central Publication Branch. 

617. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the . Oflaciating 
Manager of the Central Publication .Branch is complaining to the higher 
authorities about the inefficiency of the whole staff? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state what is his standard of measuring efficiency? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 liave nothing to add to the repl\ 

I gave on the 21st Novomher, 1988, to part (b) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred 
question No. 1102. 

Incremejs’ts withheld in the Central Publication Branch. 

518. *Mr. M. M.aswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of eases in u hich increments have been withheld since the transfer 
of the Central Publication Branch from Calcutta to Delhi ? 

(6) Will Government please state the length of service, and the quali- 
fications of the persons whose increments have been withheld? How many 
of them are Alusliins? 

(o) Will Government please state wlioMier specific charges were framed 
against the men concerned and explanations were called for from them 
before the increments were withheld? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) jind (/>). Four, of whom two are 
Mu.slims. of Ihem arc' graduaie.s and one an undcrgradiia.te. The 

service rondered ranges between five to ten years. 

{<') No. 

Performances of the American Variety Show at Ajmer. 

519. -Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
carnival, known as tlie American Variety Show, commenced its perform- 
ances at Ajmer in June, 1988, with the permission of the local authorities? 

(6) Is it a fact that public gambling was openly carried on under tlio 
auspices of the said Carnival? 

(o) Is it a fact that one Swami B. Anand of Patti Katla, Ajmer, wrote 
to the Supcrinlciuleut of Police, AjimT-l\I(>r\vara, protesting against 
public gambling carried on under the auspices of the said carnival ? 

(cl) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Police, Ajmer-Merwara, wrote 
to the said Sw'ami B. Anand that the American Variety Show w'as allowed 
to conduct gambling games owing to the said American Variety Showy's 
running at a loss at Ajmer and the gambling games being necessary to 
save it from such a loss ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(<■) Yis, hut only complaining against the carnival. 

(d) No. 

Provision of Facilities for Passengers on the Powerpeta RAiLWAit 

Station. 

620. *Rao Bahadur M, N. Rao: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether any Mahazar petitions have been received from the public 
of Pjllore. W^est Godavari Distrir*.!; TVfflilrnn Prpairipnpfr tliA PoWerpetft 
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middle of a thickly populated area, is very incommodious and inconveni- 
ent for the passengers? 

(b) What action do Government propose to take to improve the condi- 
tion of that station and to provide all necessary facilities required by the 
public? Ts it not a long- felt want? If proposals were already made tO' 
reconstruct it into a very spacious one, \vl\at arc llu^y? 

(c) If the reply to part- (a) be in the negative, will Government please 
state whether the matter has been brought to their notice by th© Depart- 
mental ofTicers? 

(d) Will Government please state whether any Mahazar petition has 
been received from the i)ublic of the same town to tlie effect that the 
above station should ho converted into a Mai] stopping one? 

(c) Are Government aware that the majority of the ])€assengers from 
that town nssemlile at tliat station for the purpose of catching different 
trains? 

(/) If the reply to part (d) be in the aflirmative, what action has been 
taken by Government in the matter? Tf none, what action do Govern- 
ment propose lo lake? 

(f/) Are Government aware that the above station is silnated in the 
heart of a town with a yiopnlation of 57,000? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: N(» represeniations liavt', been rcerivial by Govern- 
riieiit. ( iovernuuMit will send a c()])y of tlu' Honourable Mcmiber’s ques- 
tion to tiu' Agent, Ataclras and Soutliern ^falirattti .Railway, for suoli 
action as may be considia'ed lu'eessary. 


Xon-Employment or c.T-AKMy Mkn on Statk Railways. 

521. ’'^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the Honour- 
able the Home Member’s reply to my starred question No. 3G3, dated the 
6th March, 1934, and ]\Ir. P. R. Rau s reply to my starred question No. 
157, dated the 16th February, 1934, regarding the non-employment of 
ox-Arruy men on State Railways, will Government be pleased to state if 
the rosolniioM referreal to in my question is in operation on tlie East 
Indian, Ihe haistcni lleiigal and tlu‘ Great Indian I’eniiisula Ihiilways? 
If not, why not? 

(6) Are Government prepared to circulate the resolution on those 
railways ? 

(c) If th<‘ answer to part, (ff) Ix' in the alliiJiialive, ari‘ Government 
aware that there have been cases where the resolution has been repeatedly 
violated in the Diiiapur Division of the East- Indian Railway? If not, 
arc (iovcrnnient ])repartxl to main' (Miquirios into tlie. matter? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have no reason to believe that the 
resolution in question has been overlooked on the State-managed Railways. 

(6) This is being done. 

(c) The answer to both parts of this question is in the negative. 
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Cases of T^on-Payment of Gratuity in the Dinapur Division of the 

East Indian Railway. 

522. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if there are any non-gazetted railway employees who have not 
been paid gratuity on resignation after a service of 20 years and above in 
the Dinapur Division of the East Indian Railway? If so, what is their 
number Jiud what is the reason for the non-payineiit of the gratuity in 
thoir case? 

(b) Do Government propose to pay them off without any further delay? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Under Iho gratuity rules, a gratuity may be granted 
to a subordinate on retirement or resignation after 15 years’ service on 
grounds admitted by iho authority competent to sanction the gratuity as 
good and svifhcdent from the point of view of the administration. Govern- 
ment ]iav(? no reason to believe that ibis rule is not followed by the East 
Indian Railway. I am, however, sending a copy of tlie question to the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, for any action he may consider necessary. 


Rumoured Illness of Mr. Satin Sen, a State Prisoner in the 

Campbellpub Jail. 

52,3. *Mr, S. C. Mitra: (a) Is there any truth in the rumour that Mr. 

Satin Sen, a State Prisoner, now conhned in the Campbellpur Jail, has 

been suffering from acute neurotic tuberculosis in the hip-joint? If so, 
wliat is his present condition and what treatment is he getting? 

(6) Is it a fact that lie fainted a few days ago while on his way 

to the bath-room? 

(c) Wliat was liis wciglit when he came to Campbellpur Jail, and what 
is his weight at present? 

(d) Did Government receive any representation from Mr. Sen, asking 
for permission to be transferred from the Jail? 

(e) Is it a fact that the petition for transfer was supported by the 
Deputy Commissioner? 

(/) Wliat action have Government taken on his petition? 

(g) Is it a fact that Mr. Sen is not allowed to receive or send any 
letters to his relatives ? If so, from what date, and why ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Enquiries ure )>eing made and a reply 
will he laid on Ihe table in duo course. 


Illness of State Pri.soner Mr. Satleswar (hiAKRAVARTY. 

524. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Sailcswnr ("liakvavarfcy, 
a State Prisoner, confined formerly at Campbellpur, has now been trans- 
ferred to Si;ri dail in Rcmgal? 

(b) Is be now suffering from tuberculosis? If so, from what date, 
and where did he imbibe this contagion? 

(c) Why lias Mr. Cbakravarty been transferred from Cambellpur? 

(d) What is his present condition and weight, compared to his state 

of hfifllfih at the tima of nrrpaf.9 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. Mr. Chakravarty, l)owever. 
is a detenu under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, and not a 
State Prisoner under the Regulation. 

(b) and (d). The Government of India have no information regarding 
ills present eondition. Ho was first reported to be sufiFcring from tuber- 
cular infection when he was at Campbellpur. 

(c) On the ground of tubercular infection. 


Appeals aoainst the Orders of the Director of Farms. 

*Sardar G. N. Mujumdar: is it a fact that in 1025 and 1929, the 
Director of Farms issued instructions not to forward appeals against his 
decisions to the higher authorities? If so, why? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Tlu^re is no record of such inslruclions having 
been issued. 


Vacancies in the Grade oe Managers and Supervisors of Farms. 

52(5. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar: (a) Is it a fact that there are some 
vacancies in the grade of Managers and Supervisors of Farms unfilled? 
If so, is it not intended to fill tlu.se vacancies by promotion from lower 
grades ? 


(b) Will Government [)leaso state the number of Indians holding in- 
dependent charge of Dairy Farms, and their present pay ? Aro these men 
not considered suitable for promotion to higher grade to fill the existing 
vacancies ? 

(c) Is it a fact that at sonic slations, Supervisors, Managers, Clerks, 
etc., of Farms, are serving from the date of tlieir appointment in the 
Department at tlic same place and near their homos where they were 
oviginally appointed, and tliat others have been very frequently trans- 
ferred ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to fix some particular period for an indi- 
vidual to serve at one station? 

(c) Is it a fact that European Managers of Farms on return from 
leave ex-India are posted to the same stations from where they proceeded 
oil leave? If so, why? 

(/) Are Government prepared to fix some period for these officers to 
serve at one and the same station ? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Tlu* answer to the first question is in 
file affirmative. The question of filling tlieso vacancies, whether by pro- 
^ootion from the lower grades or otluTwise, is under consideration. 

(t) There are some 19 Indians who hold independent charge of dairy 
farms. Their scales of pay are: as managers Rs. 200 — 30/2 — 500 per 
i‘»cnsem, as supervisors Rs. 100 — 10/2 — 160 — 15/2 — 250 per mensem and 
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as assistani supervisors Jis. 50 — 5 — ^1)0 per lueiiseni. Tlie answer to the 
second part of the question is the same as that to llie second jjortion of 
part (a). 

(c) Enquiries liave been instituted find tlie result will be laid on the 
table in due course. 

(d) and (/). No. 

(r) The answer to the iirst ijiu-stion is in the ne^alivi*, tlu' sei'ond IIktc- 
fore. does not arise. 


Announcement ok the Number of Vacancies for the Public Service 
C V 1 M M 1 ^ S 1 0 N K X a M r N A ' J M O N v.' . 

527. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: Is it a fact that wlien a competitive 
examination for any service is held by tlie Public. Service Commission, 
they arc bound to announce the number of appointments for which the 
candidates arc required to coinjiule ? If not, has there been any occasion 
when they did not announce the number of such appointments in any 
service offered for competition ? If so, will (joverninent please state the 
year, and the name of the service, when such action was resorted to and 
the ruasons tJiercfor? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The (Vmnnission arc riapiired to 
anuounec Ihc iiuinlier of vaeaneios when a competilive i‘X;nniiiation is to 
lie held l)v them for an All-India {Sfawicc* or a (daitral Service, class I or 
II. There lias been no oeeasion on wliieli this has not bi*en doiu*. 


Public Service Oommissiox Examination for RKcutriTMENT of 

Ministerial Establishment for the Government of India Offices 

HELD IN 1926. 

528. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman: (a) Will Government please lay on the 
table a copy of tlie notification issued by the Public Service Commission 
for lioldin" tlie competitive examination in 1926 for the recruitment of 
ministerial estahlisliment for the Government of India Secretariat and 
its Attached Offices'? 

(b) How many ayipointinents were offered for open competition, and 
bow many for nomination? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (ft) A (^ipy of the eomninnif|ue re- 
garding tlu'. Ministerial Service oxaniinatiini Jield in IH’iO, is yilaced on the 
table. As tlie Honourable INleinbcr will observe, it was issued by the late 
Staff Selection Board, not by the Public Servic(“ Gomniission, which 
did not come into existence until October 1926, 

(b) The terms of the notice stated specifically that tin* examination 
was in order to make a list of candidates qualified for employment in the 
Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices. No definite appointments 
were offered and no guarantee was given that a successful candidate would 
obtain an appointment. 
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StafiJ Seleciion Boaud. 

ComnmnUfiie, 

The Board will hold an examination at Simla and Delhi beginning on the 29th 
November 1926, for the purpose of making a list of candidates qualified for employ- 
(iicnt in the Imperial Secretariat .and its Attached Offices. 

'I’ho list will be composed as follows : 

Rs. 

(a) 12 esandidates qualified for enaploymenL in tho First 

Division — Pay in Socrotariat .... 175 to oOO 

{h) 35 candidates qualified for employment in the Second 
Division — 

J*ay in Secretariat 80 to 300 

Pay in Attached Offices . . . 75 to 175 

(c) 75 candidato.s qualified for omploymont as Tj'pist 
and Routine Clerks — 

Pay in Secretariat ...... 75 to 170 

2. Hio niinimuin educatf loiiai (pialifications i*equired of .caiididatc44, other than 
ncnriaiient departmental c Miididate.s, i.s : 

(i) For First and Second Divisions — the Intermediate standard of any Univer- 
sity or the Senior (■am bridge. 

. (ii) For 'fypist and Routine clerks — the Matriculation c.vaminution or the Junior 
Cambridge or equivalent examination. 

3. Candidates Jiiust not he (iver 24 years of age on tlie 1st Dcccmhcr 1926, and no 
successful candidate will ordinarily be appointed to Oovernmenl service if his ago 
'•xcceds 26 years when the vacancy occurs. 

4. Candidates, who are already in permanent Coverumeiit service are not debarred 
froiii appearing at the examination, provided they are otherwise eligible and that their 
ygc does not exceed 30 years on the 1st December 1926. But as vacancies are generally 
temporary in tlie first instance such candidates aie warned that, even if successful at 
the examination, they may have to wait a long time before any post can be offered 
to thejii. Their mimes will moreover be struck off the Board's Jiist on thoir attaining 
^50 years of age . 

6. Each candidate must pay an entrance fee of Rs. 10 into a Treasury and obtain 
:i Ih'oasury Receipt. The 'rreasury receipt should then be forw’arded to the under- 
signed with a reiiuesi for the pre.scribed form of application. No form will be 
f'lqiplied to a candidate until the 'freasiiry receipt is received. Cash remittances will 
not he received. Applications for forms received after Monday, tlie 1st November 
1926, will be ignored, 'flie form will give candidates all necessary instructions. No 
part of the fee is reliiniable. 

6. Accepted t;andidutes will he examined by means of written papers v.ith a view 
to testing their intelligence general knowledge and informal ion and kiiowdedgo of 
English. Thus they will he rerpiired to write an English composition draft a letter 
aiul telegram, write a jinais, prepare a subject-index and answer certain questions 
'»»> general information. 'Vypi.sts will he expected to type at a .qieed of 35 words a 
aiinute over a period of 20 iiiinutes. 

7. Candidates who .satisfy the writlen and technical tests will he interviewed by 
file Board before final selection. 

8. Candidates must }>ay their own expenses ineliiding Railway fare to and from 
8inila or Delhi. 

9- No guaraiitet? will he given to any .succes.sful candidate that ho will obtain an 
'Appointment. Appointments are frequentlv temporary in the first instance. Perman- 
A’ut appointments are subject to a period of probation which may extend to one year. 

(Sd.) E. H. BRANDON, 

Secretary, Staff Selection Board, 

Simla ; 

September 11)26. 
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Punishments inflicted fob Trifling Matters by the Divisional 
Superintendent, Eastern BengalRailway, Calcutta. 

529. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to 
enquire and report if it is a fact that the Divisional Superintendent, Broad 
Gauge, Calcutta, of the Eastern Bengal Railway, is frequently punishing 
the staff concerned with the running of trains for triffiiig matters, whieli 
has created wide-spread disc*(/ntenl V 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Xc. It is open lo the staff who (consider they have 
grievaiKios to take llu* ordinary nudliod of bringing llieiii to notice in the 
proper quarter. 

Filling up of Vacancies in Higher Grades on the East Indian 

Railway. 

530. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to 

state' if il) is a fact that on the East Indian Railway, in tilling up vacancies 
in the higher grade of subordinate ranks, Ihc eases of irieii in the same 
department drawing the maximum of the next lower grade and who have 
rendered efficient scrvi('e are considered? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Governmeni have no reason io doiibj tliat in filling ii]> 
vacancies in higher grades, the claims of all persons having any claim 
arc considered. 

Imposition of Fines on Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

531. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 

state if it is a fact that Gokulram, a peon undiu- the Deputy (’hief Engineer, 
East Indian Railway, drawing Rs. 18 per month, has been fined Rs. 12? 

(b) If so, will Government he pleased to state if there is any such rule 
in force on the? East Indian Railway permitting an officer to fine the staff 
so heavily ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what the policy is in the 
matter of imposing fine on the staff? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: f have called for the information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Retention of the Head Establishment Clerk at Dtnapur for Seven 

OR Eight Years. 

532. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the present 

head establishment clerk at Dinapur has becai working there for the last 
seven or eight years? 

{h) Is there any rule or practice tluit State Railway servants, concerned 
with money matters and establishment, are. to he transferred at least every 
three years? 

(c) Tf the answers to parts (a) and (h) be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state the reasons for n departure in the case cited? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) I am not aware of any such rule. 

(c) Does not arise. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Arc Government aware that this officer 
was reported against by his superior official as an unreliable man and it was 
recommended by him that he should be transferred to some other position ? 

Mr. P. R. Ban: No, Sir, I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that the position of 
a head establishment clerk is a very important one, and when such 
serious charges are made, it is better for the Government to make in- 
quiries in all such cases ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: No, Sir. The Agent is quite competent to deal with 
such questions. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to ask the Agent to 
submit a report and the result of the inquiries by the railway autho- 
rities in this particular case? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: No, Sir. 

Deck Passengers on the PmoRiM-Siiip “Jehangxr**. 

533. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state the 
number of deck passengers on the pilgrim-ship “Jehangir’' which sailed 
from Bombay on the 19th February, 1934? 

• 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Sir, with your permission, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 533 and 534 together. Enquiries have been made and a reply will be 
furnishod as soon as possible. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ts it a fact, as Government have stated, that 
the replies to all these questions relating to the Haj pilgrimage will be laid 
on the table only? (Laughter.) 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. Government have reached no such decision. 

Latrines tn the Pilgrim-Siiip ‘Meh.\ngir**. 

+534. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased io slate 
the number of latrines in the pilgrim-ship “Jehangir** which sailed from 
Bombay on the 19th February. 1934? 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Discontinuance of Officiating Promotions in the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

211. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the answer 
to starred question No. 67, parts (a) and (b), dated the 5th February, 
1934, regarding discontinuance of officiating promotion in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, will Government please state if the condition 
attaching to officiating appointments is also applicable to permanent 
appointments in the higher clerical grades? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 533. 


B 
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(b) If the reply to part (a) is in the negative, will Oovemment please 
explain the reason for this differential treatment? Is it not a fact that 
permanent promotions result in permanent expenditure to Government? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government 
please state why permanent promotions to Glasses I and II have been made 
in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office after the date of stoppage of 
officiating promotions to these classes? 

(d) Are th(3 permanent promotions to Classes I and II made in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office after the date of stoppage of officiating 
promotions to these classes, considered by Government to be in order 
under any of the rules as they stand at present? If so, will Government 
please state whether the rules permit of permanent promotions being made 
without the assumption of duties and responsibilities of greater importance 
than those attaching to the substantive post from which an officer is 
promoted, and whether the rules do not permit of officiating promotions 
l)eing made without fulfilling this condition? If so, what stops do Govern- 
ment propose to take to remove the anomaly and avoid extra expenditure ? 

(e) Will Government please inform this House if permanent promotions 
tci Classes I and II have also been made in other Railway Accounts Offices 
besides the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, after the stoppage of 
officiating promotions to these classes? If so, will Government please lay 
on the table of the House a statement of such promotions including those 
made in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, showing the extra pay 
which such men have got by their promotion to Class I from the date of 
such promotion up to the 28th February, 1934? 

(/) Will Government please state the action which they propose to 
take towards the promotions referred to in part (c) of the question? 

Mr. t. R. Rau: (a) No. , 

(b) and (d). Permanent promotions to higher clerical grades in sucli 
cases are admissible under rules tind are in order. Where* it is administra- 
tively considered desirable to have one or more grades comprising posts 
involving duties of approximately the same charactei- or responsibility the 
pay of the grades is usually fixed on the basis that permanent promotions 
will be admissible. Government do not consider thaii an.y action is nec^os- 
sary in the matter. 

(c) and (/). Ho not arise. , 

(r) As such promotions are permissible and are ordinarily made in all 
offices Government do not consider that any public ini crest is served by 
compiling the information called for. 

Grant of IMtlfagk At.lowance to tiik Tiuvellixc} Ticket CnKc'KiNO 

Staff. 

212. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: With reference to the reply co 
starred question No. 131, given in this House on the 16th February, 1934, 
will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if Travelling Ticket Examiners are connected with the charge 

of detecting tieketless travellers in the moving train; 

(b) the defimtion of ‘7n chnrrjr of moving irnin** and **conni'Cted 

?vitli the charge of a moving train**; and 
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(o) if there are any such employees on any State Railway who are 
neither directly connected with the charge of a moving train 
nor in charge of the moving train, but are still paid mileage 
allowance ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: I am calling for information and will lay a reply f)ri 
;he table of the HouBe, in due course. 

Jbant of Mileage Allowance to the Travelling Ticket Checking 

Staff. 

213. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased 
o state: 

(rt) whether Train Despatch Clerks or Free Service clerks, /.e., those 
who travel in trains taking and delivering Railway dak, arc 
directly connected with the charge of a running train on 
the East Indian Railway; and 

(b) wiietlior it is a fact that such employees of the old Oudh and 

Rohilkhand Railway are still paid mileage allowance, and, if 
so, why Ihe mileage allowance of the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors has been withdrawn? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am calling for information and will lay a reply on 
ho table of the House, in due course. 

Conductor Guards on the East Indian Railway. 

214. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased 

0 state: 

(а) the duties of a Conductor Guard on the East Indian Railway 

as detailed in the Rule Books of the department; 

(б) whether they are directly connected with the charge of moving 

trains if so, in what respects; and 

(c) whether they are paid mileage allowance? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: I am calling for information and will lay a reply (jii 
lie table of the House, in due course. 

Duties of an Engine Khalasi. 

216. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased 

0 state: 

(a) whether an engine khalasi, i.c., Jack, /.e., the third man other 

than a driver and fireman, is in chai’ge of a moving train, 
and, if not, whether he is directly connected with the charge 
of a moving train or engine; 

(b) why his duties have not been detailed in the General Rules for 

all Open Lines in British India as has been done in respect of 
guards, drivers and firemen ; 

(c) his chief and primary duties on an engine in the normal working 

of a train ; and 

(d) if it is a. fact that he is paid mileage allowance? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I am calling for information and will lay a reply on the 
i^ble of the House, in due course. 

B 2 
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Consolidated Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 

THE East Indian Railway. 

216. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) why the ex gratia consolidated allowance sanctioned to the old 

Travelling Ticket/ Inspectors of the East Indian Railway is not 
paid to those of the staff who are working as Inspectors and 
on station duty and who drew a mileage allowance in their 
substantive capacity; 

(b) whether it is a fact that the decision communicated in this 

House on the 25th February, 1933, in reply to the starred 
question No. 488 (c), does not embody any such restriction, 
i.e., according to the decision of the Railway Board men- 
tioned above all the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors working 
in the present Ticket checking system are entitled to the 
ex gratia allowance; and 

(c) whether they are prepared to see that it is done? 

Mr, P. B. Rau : I am calling for information and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House, in due course. 


Alteration tn a First Information Report recorded at the Government 
Railway Police Station at Shamgarh in Central India. 

217. Maulvi Sayyid Hurtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Sub-Inspector of the Government Railway Police, Rajputana, made an 
alteration in a First Information Report recorded at the Government 
Railway Police Station at Shamgarh in Central India on the 14th October, 
1933, changing the offence recorded therein from section 304-A, I.P.O. 
into section 304, I P.G. ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the registers of the Shamgarh Police Station were 
also altered in conformity with the alteration referred to in part (a) above ? 

(c) Is it a fact that^ in consequence of the said changes, several res- 
pectable persons, including some employees of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, were arrested? 

(d) Is it a/ fact that bail was refused to the, said arrested persons? 

(a) Is it a fact that the employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 
tral India Railway Company referred to in part (c) above were arrested 
without obtaining the pcirmission of the said Railway authorities? 

(/) Is it a fact that the case had to be dropped without cballaning the 
persons referred to in part (ci) above for want of evidence ? 

(g) Was any action taken against the said Sub-Inspector of Police 
in connection with the matter? If not, why not? 


Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The information is being obtained from the 
Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana and will be communicated 
to the House. 
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Strength of Staff in the Judicial Department of Delhi. 

218. Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please lay on the table a statement showing the strength of Muhammadans 
and sister communities serving in the Judicial Department of Delhi and 
working in grades: 

(a) 76—6 — 1 26 and other grades upwards, 

(b) 46 — 2 — 96 ; 

(c) 36— li— 76 ; and 

id) 35—1—66 

(h) If the percentage of Muhammadans happens to bo low, are Govern- 
ment aware of the orders of Government that a preponderating element 
should not continue at all in favour of any community in any Government 
office ? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) is in the affirmative, will Government 
please state how they propose now to remedy this defect in future? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have called for the information from 
the Delhi Administration and will lay it on the table when received. 

Income from Export Duty and Value of Exported Articles. 

219. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state, without 

referring to the pages of the sea-borno trade statistics, 

(i) the income from total export duty during 1932-33; and 

(ii) the value of exported arti-les from the different provinces, 

separately, during 1932-33? 

The ilonourable Sir George Schuster: (i) Information regarding the 
export duty collected will be found on page 15 of the Explajuilory Memo- 
randum supplied to the Honourable Meml)er along with other Budget 
papers on February 27th. 

(ii) Information regarding the value of exports will be found in the 
separate Eeporis on the IVlaribime Trade of Bengal, Burma and the Province 
of Sind and the Eeport on the Sea-Borne Trade of the Bombay Presidency 
' xclnding Sind and the Madras Presidency for the year 1932-33, of which 
( will be found in the Library of the House. 

STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, T lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 204 
and 205 asked by Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim on the 21st February, 
1934. 

Bi cruitment of M]<:MaERs of Minoiuty Com^munities in the Office of 
THE Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

204. (a) Yes. 

(&) There were 52 vacancies to be filled up during the period specified in the 
<luestion. Of these 17 should have gone to minority communities. As only 14 moD 
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of minority communities qualified or fit for confirmation were available they were 
confirmed, and three more vacancies were reserved for members of minority communi- 
ties. The Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs understood the orders 
of the Government of India on the subject to mean that one third of the vacancies^ 
instead of every third vacancy, should be allocated to members of minority commu- 
nities. The position has now been made clear to him ; the seniority list has been 
revised and every third place has been allocated to a member of a minority com- 
munity. 


TjOss of Official Eecords from the Postal Audit Office, Delhi. 

205. {a) Yes. 

{b). (/) The Records lost were : 

(1) The Savings Barth Annual Interest Statements of two post offices, prepared 

in the Audit Office, 

(2) Some Head Office Slips (of deposits in the Head Post Offices, prepared in 

the Audit Office), 

(3) Some Jjedger Cards (duplicates, prepared in the Audit Office, of post o..ic 0 

ledgers recording transaction of deposits or w'ithdrawals etc.), 

(4) ]Vanant'< oj Pagim nt.^ i.t authorilies for withdrawals from Savings Bank 

Accounts combined with the depositors’ receipt. 

(f*) The records were not recovered but duplicates were prepared by the Audit 
Office in all eases except the warrants of payment in lieu of which admissions of 
payment were obtained by the Post masters according to departmental rules. 

(c) . [i] Departmental action was taken to find out the culprits but there was no 

evidence against any particular person. 

(u) No. 

(d) As no valuable documents were lost, it was not considered necessary to report 
the matter to the police. 

(e) No. The Union made a proposal to form a representative vigilance comniiti je 
but dropped it subsequently. 

(/) Does not arise. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, 1 lay on the table the infornuitioii promised in reply to starred question 
No. 211 asked by Mr. Vidya Kagar Pandya on Llie 21st I'cbruary, 1934. 


Reduction of Five Posts of Clerks in the Pun.tab Telegraph Circle. 


*211. (a) Yes. 
{h) No. 

(c) No. 


(<^) No. hor purposes of retrenchment officials in the selection grade and in the 
ordinary time-scale.s arc treated as in one category while those in the lower division 
■re treated as belonging to another category. 

tpoJa) ^^^®^^kment of personnel will be effected in accordance with the 

general orders of Government on the subject. 

(/) No. 


(.7) Does not arise. 


i Commissioner, Eailways) ; Sir, I lay on the 

table the imormation promised in reply to starred question No. 124 ashed 
by Oiwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda on 13 th February, 1934 . 
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Gbibvances op the People op Bebchla Tank against the Railway 

AuTnORITIBS. 

*124. (a) It would appear from old plans that there used to bo four ways of 
approach to the Bcechla Tank locality from Ajmer City, two of which were “nullahs** 
and two roads. It is not known whether the land under these ways of approach 
was given to the Railway free of charge by the people of the locality. 

ib) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, but it is not a fact that there 
are no means of access open to the inhabitants of the locality at all hours. 

(c) Road overbridges across railway yards have been provided on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway at ceitain important stations where their provision 
was considered necessary and where the municipal authorities agreed to contribute to 
their cost. 

(d) Hopresontations have been received by the Railway Administration who have 
poiiifed out that the remedy lay in getting the Municipality to maintain the existing 
subway in a serviceable state. 

(p) 1 am informed th.at up to about 1929, the public made unauthorised use of the 
main gcite of the station for passing to and from the Ilocchla locality, but this practice, 
which constituted trespassing on railway land, was put a stop to after that year. 

(/) and (A). A bridge over the railway yard is not considered necessary, because 
there i.s an existing subway as well as other means of access to the area under 
consideration. 

(y) Yes, but with the full approval of the Municipality ami after having constnicted 
a new road in substitution of tlio one closed. 

(/) The Railw'ay Administration havo leportcd that there is no record of people 
having boon run over w'hile crossing the railway yard. i 

(;) and (A). 1 am informed that the cullivatois, who grow vegetables in the 
Beechla. area, take them in head-loads to the shops of local dealers, in whoso hands the 
rail-borne trade lies. In the circumstances there does not seem to be any necessity for 
giving any additional facilities for the vegetables to bo taken direct to the station. 


THE INDIAN AIRCRAFT BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Laoour): 
Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to make better provision for the 
control of the manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and ex- 
port of aircraft. 

Mr. President (The TTonourablc Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“'rhat leave be given lo introduce a Bill to make bettci- provision for the control 
of the marmfaclnre, possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); The House 
will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by the Honour- 
able Sir George Schuster on the 16th March, 1934: 

“Tliat the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to 
fix rates of income-tox and super tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Cu^ency 
Act, 1923 and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) 
Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.** 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Gliota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muliaimnadan) : What about the item, Sir, regarding a motion for the 
election of Members to the Standing Finance Committee for Bailways, 
standing in the name of the Honourable the Member for Commerce and 
liailways ? 

Mr. President (The Honoui’able Su- Shanmukham Chetty): That motion 
is not being made today. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, in introducing his 
Budget speech, reminded us that this is the last occasion when he would 
ask this House to grant him supplies; and such being the case, he passed 
in review his live years’ financial administration and asked this House to 
agree with iiim in the proposals he made. The Honourable the Finance 
Member, Sir, undoubtedly has minted his last Budget: but Honourable 
Members on this side of the House are equally taking part in what would 
appear to be their last Budget debate in this Assembly, if the Honour- 
able the Finance Member felt impelled to review the financial situation 
during the last five years, it would be equally pertinent for Honourable 
Members on this side of the House to recall the salient facts ever since the 
inauguration of the lleforms in 1921. Fortunately, for this purpose we 
have a succinct statement contained in the Explanatory Memorandum 
of the Financial Secretary printed at page 1 of this brochure, and Honour- 
able Members will find, if they glance at that statement, that, during 
the last fourteen years, there have been at least seven years of serious 
deficits in the revenues of the Government of India. Take, for example, 
tile v(!ry first year, 1921-22, which opened with a deficit of 27*05 crores. 
Next year, it was followed by a deficit of 15*02 cron's, and tlien we had 
small surpluses for three years, and then again w’e entereid upon a cycle 
of deficits for three years, made good by the transfer of certain sums from 
the revenue I'csei ve fund. The year 1928-29 Jiad again a deficit of B2 lakhs. 
Then, there was a small surplus shown next year, and, then, again, wo 
hav(i entered upon a period of deficits of 11 lakhs, 12 lakhs, and so on. 
During llie last five years, Honourable Members will find that we have 
saddled the country witli taxation to the tunc of nearly 51 crores. Let mo 
give Ifononrahlo IMombers a few lacls bearing on this subject. In 1930-31i 
the additional taxation ainonnted to 11-58 crores. In 1931 and 1932 — the 
period of two Budgets, the normal Budget and the Eniergcaiey Budget, — 
in the normal Budget thi'ro was an additional taxation of 15 crores and in 
tlu', Ihnoi’gency Budget lliere was another taxation of 7-J- crores — a total 
of 22J crores. In the following year, 1932-3>3, tlu'.rc', was an additional 
taxation of 14*83 crores, and in 1933-34, tlie year just ending, we have 
a taxation of 14*83 crores 3-87 crores. Now, the aggregate of all this 
is, as TTononrable Members will find, in the neigliboinhood of 51 crores. 
Tf ITonourable Members will turn to 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Kural): Mtiy I ask rny Honourable friend what is his authority for 
quoting thcs{‘ figures? Where has he got them from? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The authority for these figures are the Budget 
statements and the Budgets of the years I have referred to. I will be 
glad to lend the Honourable Member a copy if he wishes to verify these 
statements. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Did I correctly 

understand my Honourable friend to say that in the year 1933-34 we im- 
posed an additional taxation of something like 14 crores? Did my 
Honourable friend say that ? 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I challenge my Honourable 
friend’s statement. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The Budget that wc passed in 1931 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am refeiTing him to the figures 
of 1933-34. 

Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is only 1*77 crores. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That is coiTcct. If Honourable Members will 
Lurn to the emergency Budget statements of the Honourable the. Finance 
Meml)er, Ilonoural)le Members will find that that was a Budged- providing 
for supplies for 18 inemths and w'c wanU'd to revise that Budget by reducing 
taxati(ni to the extent of about 3^ crores, and w(*. wanted to pass the 
Fin«in(‘(‘- Bill by making the necessary reduction. The Honourable the 
Mnance Member would not agree to it and he came forward on the 30th 
November, 1931, with ii recommended Bill as it was originally introduced 
in this House. Honourable Members will find tliat on the third read- 
ing th('. Honoiirabh' the Finanec Member’s Bill was tlirown out in this 
House by 48 to 63 votes, tliat is, by a majority of 15 voU‘S. Now*, the 
present b'inafua? Bill is substani ially a (*ontimiatiou (jf that Bill, slight 
rlianges in the posi-al rates and so on b(‘iiig the only variation from that 
lull. We are., tliendore, confronted w'ith this ])osition. During the last 
14 years, of w'liieh a statement is giv(‘n in the l'.xj)hmalory MemoraMdum 
of the (lovernment of India, the Government rf India have, been living 
beyond ilieir means. Every year to which I hav(‘ rofernul — at least seven 
vars — and I venture to submit there are lw*o nnnv y('ars, the (lovcrn- 
iruMit of India have- la'ini in dflicit. It'. 19*2*2, (me of us pointed out to 
tlu; (lovenmKint of India that they were burnimr their -u 

and that it w*as necessary for them to re-organise th('.ir public services. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ((lanjam rffm Yizr'.gan.ttam: Non-Muliammadan 
i’ural): Because there are. no more ends than two I 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes. The Government opposed the motion, 
but the non-ofheial Benches carried the motion over the head of the Govern- 
ment by tJie appointmcTit of a Betrcnclnncnt CommiUco, resulting in the 
a])pointment of w’hat is itojndaily Known ;is the hiehcajte Gominitlee. 
Thai Commil-tee, Sir, w*as not charged willi the duty of altering the policy 
of the Government of India and, within the ambit of the then Constitution, 
the Tnchcapo Committoo decided that there should be retroncliment to 
the extent of about 20J crores in the expenses of the Government of India. 
Since then, the expenses of the Government of India have not come 
^own, and I shall presently point out to this House, when I analyse the 
civil and military expenditure of the Government, that there has been 
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no bubstantial reduction in tlie expenditure oi the Government of India. 
1 am quite aware of the lietrenchment Committees appointed by this 
House and of the reduction in the expeuditure made by the Government 
of India, but I am not dealing with the small detailed reduction of 
expenditure. 1 am dealing here with the broad question of policy. As 
iionourabie Members will recall, we on this side of the House drew the 
attention of the Government only the other day that the time had come 
for the rc-organisation of public services in this country. Three years 
back, the Honourable the Finance Member had infonned this House 
tnat the pay bill of the Government of India, including the civil and 
arjny expeuditure, Railways and the Provinces amounted to 120 crores 
per annum. JSiow, bir, 1 ask you that if there were a re-organisation of 
the public services and the pay w’as settled on the Indian basis, there 
would be some chance of tiie reduction of expenditure in the near future 
althougrh those \^■h() are the reciiiients of the emoluments which they have 
contracted for would have continued to receive their salaries and allow- 
ances till they retire. Hut what the eh^ctetl Members of this House and 
what the conjoint body of the Indian Delegation have impressed upon 
tJic Goveninient, both here and at Whitehall, is the necessity of imme- 
diately taking into consideration the question of the organisation of the 
services. 

J remember that when we were debating this question, the Honourable 
the h’inance xVteniber was not even here in his scat, probably because he 
regarded that as a political question. Hut we Jiacl raised this question 
not as a political issue, but as a purely economic issue. We raised the 
question on the ground that, unless there is a rc-organisation of the 
services of the Government of India and the reduction in the basic pay 
of the Indians in this country, the Governinont of India, impecunious as 
they have been during the last 14 years would plunge into the 
vortex of bankruptcy, irremediable bankruptcy, and we, therefore, asked 
the Govcnuiieiit of India to take time by the lorelock and set their house 
ill order. W liat action lliu Govermneiii of Jiidia have taken, I know' not, 
but, so far as the nou-olhcial Hciiches an*, concerned, there cannot be two 
opinions on the subject. Now, bir, Honourable Members will be pleased 
to find tiiat (lie amount of abiioriiial taxes boar a considerable ratio to 
the normal or taxed income of this country. If Honourable Members 
will turn to Table III, they will find that the total taxed income of the 
Govt'mmcnt of India is only 70*84 c.rorcs, whereas these abnormal taxes 
tlml have been piled upon this Country since the last five years, and 1 
venture, to submit, ever since the dawn of the Reforms, have come up to 
a round figure of nearly oO crorcs. I submit tliis is a very serious position. 
We have been told by economists that th(» princi])le of additional taxation 
must take inlo consideration tlio following fundamental principles. I read 
from I\lr. ArTnitag(*-STnith’s “Principles and Methods of Taxation’', 
page 27, in which the follow^ing sentences occur: 

“All la.xps are (loUiictir,:i riom the spendiug power of individuals, and thereioro 
from tlieii’ demand fur pruuucts of industry; Uioy thus diminish vohinlary consunip- 
tion and production. Since tjuxation doe.s not create wealth but only diverts it 
into tht? hands of Government, it cannot be justified except by its expediency, and 
it is onl\ a i;ood investment when its objects are clearly beneficial to the community, 
and when the taxes are raised by methods which are just and economic. Burdensoine 
and unjust taxation reduces the productive capacity of a nation and can only tend to its 
exhaustion. A nation does not become prosperous in proportion to the amount 
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of its taxation^ but it is able to bear heavy taxation 'with less suffering when it is 
prosperous and wealthy,” 

Now, Sir, let us apply tliis principle to the Budget of this year and 
to the taxation proposals embodied in the Finance Bill now under con- 
sidevation. Honourable Members will find that, in the very opening 
passage of his S])eech, I am referring to paragraph 8, the lloiiourablc the 
Finance Member has penned the following lines : 

“Jii view of the extent wliirh we rely on customs import duties for I'ovcniic, 
the effects of this enormous drop must he obvious. the same time our other main 
source of tax revenue — income-tax — was heavily cut into. I may give one simple 
index of this fall. 

I want Honourable Members to mark these words. 

“Taking the liead of income assessable us ‘profits' the annual profits of companies 
and J( ic'd lii'iii.s in India whicJi averaged oxer 53 ciort-s in Lhe eight years ending. 
MarcJi, 31, J930, Fell t(j under 29 crorcs in 1932-33. 

1 regard this as the barometer of tlic nation’s prosperity. If we find 
that the income of the joint-stock coini)anies during the last year has 
fallen from 53 crores to 2b erores, what must be the fall in the individual 
incomes of the people wlio receive their iiieonu^s From either agriculture 
or from industries or from service. The Honour a bio tlie Finance Member 
has admitted that there has been an unprecedented fall in the prices 
of agricultural produce, and, therefore, we arc confronted with the position 
tJiat India is at the present day in a state of unprecedented economic 
depression and that the Honourable the Finance Member wishes not only 
to perpetuate the evils of bis extraordinary Budget certified by the 
Govei'jior General to saddle furtbcjr upon this country an additional 
expenditure to the tune of 3*87 crores. He says be wants 1*47 crores 
from sugar, 2-10 crores from matches and *30 crores from tobacco. I do 
not wish to cavil at the piece of legislation which we are considering at 
the present moment, but it is, 1 hope, pertinent if I draw your attention 
to the fact that under the 'Devolution Rules, printed at page 206 of the 
(ij)voriiment of India Act, clausi^s 25 and 20 lay down that “development 
of industries, including industrial research and technical education, and 
iiidusti'ial matters included under the following lieads, namely, factories, 
etc.“, art? provincial transferred subjects though the proviso entitles (his 
House, to legislate iii rus])ect of “factories, se^Ttlement of labour disputes, 
electricity, boilers and welfare of labour, including provident funds, 
industrial insurance (general liealth and accident), and housing’’. The 
question (hat ai'ist's in tliis connection is this. While it is perfectly 
legitimate to this House to legislate on sugar and matches excise duties, 
is it constitutionally riglit for the (h)vernmcnt of India to appropriate the 
roAerme received from these sources for purposes not justified by the 
Devolution Rules, and T submit that this is a question well worthy of 
consideration. 

Sir Gowasji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Miihammadan Urban): How 
do yon explain that the Government are not justified by lhe Devolution 
Rules V 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: TTonnnrnhlo Members will find that these are 
transferred provincial snl)iccts and the revenues from these sources are 
to go to the Provinces. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehsmgir: Where is that stated*/ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Ituie 10. That is iu the Devolution liules them- 
selves and while we have got the right to legislate, 1 do not think — 1 
speak subject to correction — that we have tlie right to appropriate the 
revenue ironi these sources lor puiposes not intended by the Devolution 
liules- Do that as it may. The question will have to be considered when 
we deal with sugar and matches excise duties. Ihr the present, what 1 wish 
to submit to the House is this. On a previous occasion, when we passed 
the 18 months Dudget, we were told that if the House acceded to the 
request of the Honoui’able the Finance Member, we should be out of the 
wood and that, after the lapse of those 18 months, the country would be 
in a position to balance its Budget without additional titxatioii. That was 
the very purpose for wiiich that Budget was passed. The Honourable the 
Finance Member had the Budget certihed, because he said that he wanted 
to keep up the linancial integrity of the Government of India. At the 
same time, he admitted that, in those days of unprecedented depression 
throughout the world, there were very few' countries, if any, which were 
in a position of balancing tlieir own Ihidgets. Tlie reason is obvious. 
The countries MTiieh inllated their currencies and borrowed or carried 
over their deficits to the next two years or so w ere countries where the 
finances were entrusted to the popular i‘e])rescutatives. Here, in India, 
the popular representatives have Jiierel) an advisory cliai’acler and when 
they wanted the Finance J3iil to be modified the Honourable the Finance 
Member was implacable. He said: * ‘either I shall have the wliolc or 
not at all”, and he liad the whole in spite of tliC striking vote of this 
Assciribly. Well, Sir, eoinparisoiis are odious and 1 shall, tluaetoru, pass 
by this qiicslioii. But J say lliis that if the .1 fonouj’able the Finance 
Mcinber had heeii responsible to this House, instead of being responsible 
to an outside authority, lie would be thi' first to fall into line with the 
other popular chambers where the dinicullies of tlii' da\ were tided over 
by carrying the deficits over instead of covering them by additional taxa- 
tion. But wc are not ('oncci'iied with thal ([iicslion. What w(i are con- 
(ieiJH'd with ill the i)i-esc nl moment is this. Is the (iounli'v pi’oparcd or, 
what is more is the couni ry in the present circiimstauces in a position to 
hear i.lic additional burdens that are thrown upon it? We never agreed 
to till' addition.al burdens 2.1 ye«ars ago; are we in a position to agree to 
those burdens today Tliat is the main (]uest.iori, and I would a.sk the 
House, when the Finance Bill, is being Ar.tvd upon, to recall the facts of 
Novcml)eT, 19, -Jl, and soe if any fn*s]i facts liave, ])eon lirought to light 
justilMn^i- a change of attitude on tlu' ])art of ITonoiirable fvlembers on 
this side of llui TJousc. 

I submit, h)ir, that the Govcniment of India have not been responsive 
to this Jjeaislature to the extent we should like them to be. For the last 
14 ,\ears, wc liave l)oen pointings out that the country is not able to bear 
the burden o[ tlie heavy civil and military expenditure of Government. I 
liave already dtali with the civil ( xpenditurc; let me for one moment turn 
to the militaiy cxjienditurc- The Honourable tlic Finance Member very 
often reminds us that the jriilitary expenditure has gone down from 66 
crores to 46 croros, and be says that, the thanks of this House are due to 
Government for this reduction. That is one side of the case; may I 
recall to the ITonourahlo Members the other side of the case also? Th® 
military expenditure in 1913-14 w^as in the neighbourhood of 29 crores, 
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rather a few lakhs less than 29 crores. The prices today have reached the 
index figure of the prices of 1913-14; and it is for the Honourable the 
Finance Member to justify the increase of expenditure .from 29 crores to 
46 crores and not ask us to ratify his act because he has reduced the 
abnormal expenditure of 56 crores or even more to 46 crores. That, 1 
submit, is tiie main question, in connection with the military expendi- 
ture, one unusual item in this year’s Budget is the grant of a million 
and a half pounds by His Majesty’s Government. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; Does my Honourable friend mean that because 
the cost of living today is the same as in 1914, the salaries of all establish- 
ments should go down to the 1914 parity? Is that what he means? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 1 submit that if there is a change of policy and 
if the prices do not go dou ii to the parity of 1913-14, there would be still a 
very substantial reduction in the rates of the salaries of the military offi- 
cials from what they stand today. 

Sir Oowas]i Jehangir; I am talking of the civil establishment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; I have already dealt with the civil establishment. 

I have pointed out, — I think the Honourable Member was not listening to 
it, — that in a special cut motion which 1 tabled the other day and for 
which my Honoiirablo friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, voted, this House in- 
dicated in unmistakable terms that the time had come for the re-organisa- 
tion of all the public services of the Government of India. 

I 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; That was a different point altogether. The Hon- 
ourable ]\rcTnbGr is m(?rely confusing the issue. I ask the Honourable 
Member a straightforward question. He says that the price levels have 
gone down to the levels of 1914. Will he inform the House whether he 
is prepared to advocate all establishment salaries going down to the level 
of 1914? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The reply is given by an Honourable Member 
behind me, why not? And wdiat about the Lee Concessions? And I sub- 
mit that whatever may be the difference between my friend and myself on 
the details of the economy, the broad fact remains that, now that the 
prices have gone down to that level, a thorough revision of the military 
expenditure is necessary and urgently called for. That is the point that 
I am making. 

Mr. B. Sltaramaraju: T think the Honourable Member’s point is that 
rise in prices was one of the considerations for increasing the expenditure 
from 29 crores to 65 crores after the War. And, therefore, the point is that 
heeauso the prices have gone low now, there is no justification to maintain 
it at that level. Is it not so? 

Sir Bbri Singh Gour; I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, 
has answered the doubts of Sir Cowasji Jehangir. But the point I am 
making is this. So far as military expenditure is concerned two points 
arise for consideration, and these two points I confidently submit to the 
judgment of this House. The first point is that the defence of this 
country must be in an increasing measure the concern of Indians and 
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there is no reason whatever for the retention of the British garrison in 
the strength in which it is maintained at the present moment. Some 
years back, we drew the attention of GovernTnent to this point and the 
Hononrable the Finance Member then said that we could not turn out the 
Britiali troops without notice. Well. Sir, sufficient time has been given 
to th (3 (Tovernment of India to take up this question and to see that thcn^ 
is a reduction in the personnel of the white troops without whiclj there 
can be no substantial reduction in thi3 military (‘xpeuditure of this country. 
The second j)oint and a very important point from my point of view is tin* 
question of this subvention of a million and a half pounds to the revenues 
of India. 1 welcome that subvention, but at the same time I shall ask 
the TTonourable the F’iuancc* Member whether coupled with that subvention 
there is not an oldigation on the part of the Government of India 1(3 
submit to the behests of the War Office in keeping up the e(pji]miont of 
the Indian Army to the level required by the War Office in England, so 
that as an arm of the Imperial Forces tlie Indian Army might be re.ady 
to take its place in any theatre of war. That was cerlainly the inlenliou 
of the Esher Committee in 1918. Mr. Neogy. who is in the House*, will 
recall the eiontrovt'rsy to which it gave rise in this FTonse and this House 
jinanimously, with the concurrence of the Treasury Benches, dccid(?d that 
th(‘ primary and sole function of the Army in India was the defence of 
India; and if that purpose is kept in view, then t shall ask, why the Army 
of India should he maniKid and equipped so as to take the field upon any 
theatre of war not solely connected with tlu^ defence, of India. I submit, 
tliat is a ])oint iqxm which this FTonse would like to have information fiom 
th(* TTonoiirahlo the Fiiumce Member. 

I feel that this year’s Budget and this year’s consequent Finanee Bill 
1 ‘>Noon ^ upon which this House can congratulate the 

^ * Honourable the Finance Member, nor indeed can we in the 
last days of our (official life in this House sup])ort him and go back to the 
country and say “We have taxed you hy increasiHl import duties, increased 
customs duties, increased excise duties on sugar and matclies, and, there- 
fore!, w(‘ want a renewal of your confidence to enable us to go back and 
su})port the Government in their economic and financial policy'". The 
Finance Bill will go tlirougli, whether we like it or not. It has gone 
through before, and, therefore, there is no reality in the debate and the 
H(.)nourablc the Finance Member might just as well have said that whether 
the Honourable Members on this side of the House want it or not, lu' 
wants his momw and he will get it. The question is not whether the 
country ean afford the burden; the (juestion is not whether it will not 
seriously impair the purchasing power of the la^ophi; tin* (jnestion is not 
that it win entail untold miseries upon the poor pecjph* of tliis country. 
But the question is, as the Finance Member has blimtlv told us, that he 
wants that the Budget of the Government of India sliould hr, balanced. 
There was a famous emperor who used to use his fingers upoji the tlddh* 
when Koine was hnrning; hut I Iiave not yei Iieard of an empfTor who 
uses his fingers to filcli money fr’om oilier people's pockets while Kome 
was burning. Hero we have the country in a state of unprecedented 
depression, and yet the HonouraWe the Finance* Member wishes to raise 
taxes rrid raise the revenue, n'gardles^^ of the e.ric^s of anguish oi the tax- 
payer. r know he has perhaps no choice in tin* m.-ithu-; ], laced as hr is 
in a ]iosition of irresponsibility to this Mouse and a position of responsibility 
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to an outside tinthority. While I do not envy his position, i can uL any 
rate understand liis predicament, and while we will not be in a position 
to influence his decision on the floor of this Proiise, we can at least do 
one thing, that is, ask him to take a message from the popular sidi* of 
this House that, when he lays down the reins of his high office and goes 
back to England, we hope at any rate that he will remind the people of 
that country that the policy the Govemment of India have boon pursuing 
ill this country is not the right policy and that the (Tovt'rnnu'ut of Iiulia 
though technically not n'sponsihlo to this House, are not evcui i-esponsivo 
to its wishes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, before 1 come to the subject of the Budget, 
may I, witli your permission, refer to two points? The hrst is thai. in 
the discussion of the Finance Bill, Members refer to various aspects, and 
it will shorten the discussion very mucli if one McunhiT at least from 
oni'li l)(‘()iirlinent may be present and correct incorrect infonnation. As 
an instance., I will mention (he fact that one Honourable gentleman quoted 
wrong facts about the post office and he was (corrected in time, and the 
debate did not continue. Tjast time, my friend, S(‘lh Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, made some observations about Baluchistan, and the impression 
left on my mind, in view of the fact that his facts were not controverted 
by the Honourable the Foreign Sci-retary, is that there is somotliing 
substantially wrong with the British adrninistraiion of Bahadiistan : we 
are not doing justice to the f)eoplo and we arc not observing the laws of 
ih(‘ land in that parli of the country, hut we are. still continuing the old 
fashioned ideas of justice by means of the ]irc}a, which might havi? been 
good two centuries ago, but they have got absolutely no force in the 
present times for two reasons, Tn the first p-lacc, if some of those people 
feel that the jinm is not doing justice and would do away with individuals, 
but owing to the British protection they could not do away with them. 
The second is tliat though the jinja system miglit have satisfied the 
aspirations of the people two centuries ago, we cannot say that the same 
is the position today, and, therefore, the sooner we do away with the 
administration of justice by means c»f the jirga and adopt a more rational 
form of government, the hotter it will be. I do not actualh want a ruling 
from you, Sir, on this point, hut it is an important point, and T trust you 
will yourself make some observations whenever opportunity arises, that 
at least one Member from each Hepartment may be present on an occa- 
sion when Members are speaking on all kinds of topics. 

Another thing is that my friend, Sir Muliammnd Yakub, referred to 
something aboub his study of mathematics M’ith reference to himself. If 

person has not got any aptitude for maflu'Tnntics, T consider it is not a 
sign of his weakness. Ijord Maeaulay did nol know mathematics, and 
he learned by heart Iho hinoininl theorem: and when in an examination 
iie was asked to describe a common pump, he wrote that it was first 
necessary to prove the binomial theorem, and started doing so, and 
Handed in his examination paper. Tlic T'^niversity did not give him a 
dogroG, but thov gave him an honorary decree later on. We have got 
instances, not only of Sir Muhammad Ynknb, hut of other great men. 
^ tell one thing, whieh probably Sir Muhammad Yakub did nol know, 
lliat I quoted his example and of others before the Senate of the 
^fiahabad University, when T moved that mathematics should not he a 
^^mpulsory subject in the Intermediate examination. 
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This is the first time I am speaking since the Honourable Member 
laid his Budget before us, as I had no chance during the discussion on 
demands except for a short speech on planned economy. I congratulate 
the Honourable the Finance Member for the way in which he has carried 
on the finances of the eountry during these troublous times, and those, 
who liave followed closely the finances of other countries, can see that 
it was not a joke. The world is passing through a great financial crisis, 
not only in financial matters, but also in general trade depression. ^lany 
countries could not honour their financial obligations: they are keeping 
up a managed currency and the position of their credit has gone down. 
Wc find that the credit of our securities, instead of going down, has gone 
up. When my friend, Sir George Schuster, took charge of his office, the 
3J per cent sterling security, which is really the thermometer of all the 
securities stood at 01. Then it went down to 53^, — I am talking of 
sterling securities outside India, — and in March last year this security 
closed at 99. There was an appreciation of 61 per cent, since he took 
charge, and an appreciation of 80 per cent, since October, 1931. There- 
fore, these results are very good indeed, but evidently my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Schuster, did not pay for this from his pocket; the 
country had to pay for the appreciation of the credit of the country. 

Sir, I shall first take up the question of the policy of taxation. My 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Goiir, gave the figures, but there was one slight 
mistake in making calculations, that is, the figures in November, 1931. 
were calculated, twice over. He credited the entire amount for 1932-33, 
and half of it for 1931-32. In the year 1930-31, wo imposed a duty on 
textile of 1*25 crores, on sugar 1*80 crores, kerosene *35 crore, income-tax 
*70 crore, silver one crore, total five crores. In the year 1931-32, customs 
9'82, income-tax five crores, total 14*82 crores. Now, in the second 
Finance Bill, which was presented in November, 1931, wo imposed ti diity 
on salt of *85, customs 31 surcharge 6*62, income-tax 3*53, postal and 
telegraphs *73, total 14*83 crores. There was no increase in customs duty 
in 1932-33. Tn 1933-34, hoots and miscellaneous *27 crores, artificial 
silk 1*50 crores, total 1*79 crores. In the Budget of 1934-35, sugar 1*40 
crores, tobacco *3 crore, matches crores total 3*84 crores .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would like to point out that in 
giving these figures, he is giving the estimates of additional revenue; ho 
is talking about the increase of taxation, but he has just included as one 
of the increases of taxation the extra five lakhs that wo hop'o to get by 
reducing the silver duty from 7^ annas to five annas. Surely, it cannot 
be added to the total of increased taxation. The point is" important, 
because a great many of these measures, — for instance, the tobacco pro- 
posal, — are merely an attempt to adjust the duties in order to recover the 
revenue which wo should otherwise lose. It is not to be treated as 
increased taxation 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: I am coming to it presently. I shall first of 
all take income-tax, and then come to the customs duty. We have 
increased income-tax during the course of these five years by 9*23 crores 
since 1930-31, and we find from the figures that our Budget in that 
particular year was 16 crores. Last year, the income was 17*23 crores, 
and so we have actually increased the income by 1*36 crores; we have 
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levied an additional taxation of 9‘23. This really moans that our income 
under the head of income-tiix has gone down by eight crores. What does 
it really indicate? It shows that the income of the various classes of 
people has also gone down by an amount whose ineome-tax is eight crores. 
I have just got a copy of the report of the Incomc-lax Dc*partment, and 
I (lid nol. get sufficieni tlnu*. to eahiulato it, hui I thiuh 1 am lu^arly right 
if .1 cslimatc that tJu* average of the income-tax is annas per rupee. 
That really means that the loss of income of the people during the last 
live >ears as revealed by the loss of iiuuane-tax is in the ncigh])ourhood 
of 80 cr()r(‘S. Tliat means, again, that the itu^oiiK' of llu' |)e(;pli‘, 1 iraam 
of those who were (*apablc of paying ineome-tax, has really diminished 
(luring this period by 80 crores. ^Fhat is the point really that T want to 
make out. The capacity of llu* p»‘opIe lias suhstantially fallen, ami that 
IS reflected by the iiK'omc-tax figures. ^ 


The second point that T should like to make o\if is, that ihougli year 
iift(T year we have hecai adding to the taxes on caistoms, still we find that 
Iho revenue of the riovernment remains almost stationary. In the year 
1030-31, our ineonu' under (mstoms was 4f)*8l. We have added the 
customs duly of about 30 crores, and still last year onr income* was 40*87. 
This year we estimated at 48*48, but 1 am quite sun* that our a(dual 
income will fall sliort of our expectations. This shows that 40?j crores is 
prac,tical]y tlio utmost capacity of this country. Sir, if yon go on adding 
more taxes, you will find that tlu* actual income would remain stali-mary. 
By levying taxes the prices go u]). tlu*, people buy less and l(»ss, and thus 
law of diminishing returns comes into operation, and that is really 
what the ])oople can afford to pav. Thendorc, in imposing now taxes in 
future, we have first of all to consider whfvt is the taxable capaciitv of the 
people, because we have seen in these yi'ars by these figures that our 
income under eustoms remains 4(? crores in spite of all tin* additions by 
ilicso taxes which we have b(*en piling upon if. year by vf'av. These are 
remarkable figures, heca.use thcv show fhaf the l)uying capacity of the 
people has been reached to the full, and there is absolutely no room for 
levying additional taxation. Sir. T feel that wi* have* now arrived at ft 
stages when our taxation ])o1icy .-lumhl he revised, and \ve should consider 
f‘Mn*fully what are the commodities that can hoar furth(*r taxation and 
N\hat tO-re the commodities that- cannot hear auv further tax'atiou, and then 
deeide, the matter taking into account also the paving ca])acitv of tlie 
n'ople. 


Sir, this is not all. Tin* taxation now-a-days is not confined t(’> the 
finance Bill. Beccntlv we have started a new form of taxation under the 
£?iirb of raising the price level or providing temporary shelter or trying 
fo sav that we are encouraging the industries of tlu* country, and thus a 
ue\v form of taxation has boon introduced. We do not know what effect 
d will produce on the general finances of the country. Wo have just 
nassod a Finance Bill under the name of rustoms Amendment Bill, and 
^ ti’iod my host to visualise in my mind how that measure would affect 
fho general finances of the co\mlrv, whetlior it would lead to increase tlio 
Jiicome of the country or diminish it, but all my attempts have failed, 
therefore, it is very necessary, whenever we put any kind of duty, fhat 
''e should visualise in our mind what Avould be tlie effect of such duties 
the general finances of the country, whether it would lead to the impos- 
of new taxes or reduction of old taxes. We are proceeding in ignoranc^i 
* -t reminds me of a verv imnortant remark made hv one of the grentest 
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men, A1 Benini. He was oaloulating the vahio of one degree, which was- 
previously done, by rtolemy and Yakub Alkandi. But Ptolemy calculated 
for a little over one degree and a little under one degree and took the 
mean. Then there was another Mathematician, Yakub Alkandi .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Not myself 1 hope? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You are Sir Muhammad Yakub, and lie was 
Yhikul) Alkandi who calculated for 15/16 and added one fifteenth of the value 
in order to get tlu‘ value of one degree. Al Beruni remarked that both 
Ptolemy and Yakub Alkandi were wrong, but Ptolemy understood wh.at he 
was doing and Yakub Alkandi did not. So the same is the case with the 
Finance Bill, and the Tariff Amendment Bills brought forward by the 
rommerce Member. Both the Flnancv Member and the Commerce Mem- 
ber were absolutely wrong in increasing the tax'ation of the country, 
because the people cannot bear any further taxation, but the Finance 
Member knows what the (‘ffoct of his Bill would be on the general finances 
of the country, while the Commerce^ Member cannot tell what the effect 
of his measure''' would be on the general finances. Therefore, both wen; 
wrong, — one knows, whih* the oilier does not know what tiie effect would 
he. Now, T stand here and 1 ask any one on the Treasurv Benches either 
on the floor of rliis House, or to point to any clerk, or assistant or 
Secretary or Joint Secretary, witli whom T am prepared to sit for hours 
and hours, to ealeulate and tell me what would be the effect on the. finances 
of the country of the Bills that we have already passed and of the Bill 
that is now before us. If wo pass this Bill to raise the taxation ami raise 
the pric.e level and put a burden on the consumers, the effe(;t is that th(‘ 
general ineoino would go down, and it will he follow'cd by some other 
taxfition. One taxaiion leads to another taxation in order to make np the 
deficiency. This is not a very desirable thing to do. Whenever wc liring 
forward any kind of Tariff Bill, if it is pure and simple protection, T can 
understand it. hut if it is anything other than protection pure and simple, 
then T should like to know what its effect on the finances of the country 
would he. Before I finish this subiect, let me say something about th(? 
manner of taxation. Tt is desirable that taxation should be rentral. 7 am 
for respecting treaties w'ith the States, but from that it does not follow 
that we should not undertake in our hands the collection of all the taxes 
and give to various States the amount which is due to them, and that is 
the only w'ay by w^hicli this question can be solved. 

Mr. B. Das fOrissa Division: Non -Muhammad an): Will not m\ Hon- 
ourable friend give us his own idea of a scientific planning of taxation so 
that the future Finance Member may profit by it? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T am very glad, mv Honourable friend, Mr, Dns, 
has put the question. Had the answer boon so simple, prohahlv tm' 
Finance MoTuber would have adopted it long so This is an exceeding^ 
difficult prohlern. Tt requires verv careful consideration, commodity aftoi 
commodity. We have to study each commodity and follow’^ the consump- 
tion in the country, and the effect on consumption by an increase of duty, 
and so op. This is a verv difficult thing, hnt what T did sugge'=»t was 
that tin's was a thing which ought to be systematically studied by th® 
Oovornment. 
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Coming to the debt position, in the year 1930-31. our debt aiTU)unted 
to Ks. 1,074 erores, and now it stands at Bs. 1,212 crores, and llie rise is 
particularly noticeable in the case of the sterling debt which in 1929 stood 
at Bs. 47i*75, and now at Bs. 511*60 crores. 1 think with the export of 
gold it was desirable to have reduced our sterling debt, and we ought 
to have used a portion of our export of gold for tliat purpose. No doubt 
most of this money has been lent to revenue producing things like railways, ■ 
but we have scien tliat railways are detauliing, they cannot pay. We 
have the States defaulting and they cannot pay, and ultimately tlie burden 
will fall on the poor tax-payers of British India. 

I come now to the question of the export of gold. We have exported 
sin'*e September, 1931, Bs. 18(i crores worth of gold. This is a very con- 
sidc'rabh* sum. 1 did not object very strongly at the beginning, because 
it v.as a kind of reserve which helped us in maintaining the financial 
£.t ability of the country, but has not tiie time come to stop this ex])ort? 
How long arc you going to continue this export? I find that since 1900 
till Scqitcinber, 1931, we had exported only Bs. 108 crores worth of gold, 
but since then our export lias been .at Bs. 180 crores, which is more than 
what was exportc^d in a period of thirty-two years. Our import during that 
period is Bis. 701 crores, that is, since 1900. So we have still got a suffi- 
ciont balance left, but it is very desirable that wc should keep this lesenwe 
in our hands in order that we may fall ha(*k upon it in difficult times, and 
I tliirilc that the time has come when wc should stop the laxport of gold 
and put an embargo iipoii it. 

I do not like at this stage to dwell in great detail on questions rtdating 
to sugar, hides and skins, and other things, because we shall have an 
opportunity of dealing witli them. I shall only imiko just one or two 
passing observations. Abouf< sugar, T should like to pul a <] nest ion to 
tliose who oppose the t lovermmmt proposal. The* ineonu' under the head 
“sugar” to the Government was Bs. ten crores and, on account of pro- 
tection, it ha.s been reduced to Bs. two crores. It na'ans that tlio 
tax-payers of India have given a don.ation of Bs. eiglit erores to the 
in.Mnufactiircrs of sugar, hecaii'^c this sum of Bs. eight erores h;is been 
realised by imposing other taxes on the (country. 


Diwaii Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Huham- 
rnadan Bural): May 1 point cut tli.at there is a falljK'v in that argument? 
The figure of Bs. ten erores whieh lie takes was a figure arrived at wluai 
sug.-ir was selling at a very higli rate. At present the Honourable ^Member 
rriust take into consideration tlie fall in prices. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What T say is that our income from sugar was 
hs. ten ei-ores and it was redueed to Bs. two erores. T shall not go into 
all the reasons, but it does mean tliat it is a kind of donation whic*h tlie 
tax-payer has placed .at the disposal of the manufncUirers and tl.e con- 
Riimers. Wc gave the industry a proteetion of Bs. 7-4-0. We stand by it 
and honour it, and there is no question of taking it away. Tliey wore 
]>rornisod anotlier eight annas if tlie price of Java sngiir eanui to less th.an 
Bs. four a maund, and as the price of Java sugar h.as fallen to less tha’^ 
Bs. four a maund, wc give an extra eight annas. We stand by it and 
honour it. But the problem does not i*ost there. Unfortnnatelv we m.ado 
mistake in the year 1931 by raising the duty by 25 per cent all round. 
J protested at tliat time and said that even the proteeiivc duties would he 
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raistid by 2“) ])er (.*cnt. Though it was not liceded to at the time, I think 
no^v (^enbodv must realise the mistake that was eommitted then. Now, 
the (iovernment have reetitied Uiat mistake. As far as the manufacturers 
are eojicerned, thev have absolutely no ease, and the question is simply 
this, wliellier tlie' import duty sliould bo reduced from Its. 9-11-0 to 
Us. 7-12-0, so lhat we may just\dve the protection winch we promised, or 
wltethor for revefiue i)urposes we should })ut a uniform duty of Its. 1-5-0 
<‘11 all suijnr imported a.-; W(‘‘l ;js manufactured in this country. This is 
really •. <piestion bed ween the (hivernment and the consumer and noL one 
hotwvfi: the manufaelurca-s and the (jovernment. I do not know why the 
mamdacdiueis should be (airrying on a propaganda. The fight is really 
fjrtwca'i! me as the ( onsumer and tht‘ ( iov(n-nmcnt. Tliis is really the 
position with regard to sugar, 

(’omiiig now lo iotaaaa^, I must frankly admit th.“it I have no iiiti'n.st 
in ibis arti(dti. L never sniok“ nor do 1 offer a smoke to anybody else. 
T1 level ore. I am not inierc^sted in tin* matter. 

An Honourable Member: But many ^lembers are smoking eigarettes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 'Pben tlu‘\ will tight, I remain neutral. 

Coming to mat(di(‘s, I tbiuk (be duty i< latlar lijgh, and it ought to 
b.* lowtri'd. 

The lU'xt (pu'stion relates to 1ii<les and skins. I do not like to <liiale 
verv nineb on that imdter, bciamse t have discuss(‘d it in previous year^; 
and we sliall liav(‘ an oia'asioii to discuss it later on. 

r think that all (*xport duties are. unhealthy, whether it is liide and 
skin or rice or any oilier thing. You could iustify the export duty only on 
tlire(^ grounds: (1) when W(‘ have monopoly of that commodity, so Dial, 
the tax will fall on flu? eonsnnu'rs of the outside eountry tmd not on llu- 
industry ils(‘ll', (2j W'lun* the raw product is intimded to be utilised by 
the maim fact iircrs in this eountry, and we desirii to stop its exi)orl, 
(d) Bor revemu' purposes. Thesi* are the tliree reasons on aecounl of 
wliicli tin? export duty could be justified. 1 find all those tbrc‘e conditions 
arc not applicable lo the bides and skins. The “Review of the Trade ol 
India’' on page 111 says that the trade under this head has bemi pro- 
gressively smalh'r in the last two or tbr(*e years. The total value li;»^ 
r.-dlen from 8,02 lakhs in 1031-32 to 7,-13 Itiklis in tin; year under I’loiew. 

M fnil of If) per eeiit. Now, I will t'xplaiii what is the differenet' betwci'ii 
bides and skins. The skins of cows and buffaloes art; called hides and Da* 
skins of goats and slieo]) are called skins. In the case of cow bides, in 
(li(‘ y«*av lOlt), the ex|jorl was 30,427. Then it came to 11,400 in 1032 - 33 . 
Buffalo bides e;une down to 15,000 from 11,650. In the case of skins 
of goals and sheep, from 31,248 it came down to 13,300. The world 
consumption has not diminished. I do not want to go into details, bid 
I would refer tlu; TTotise to my own speech delivered on the IBth March, 
1033, in which 1 discussed this question at lengtli. So 1 shall not wnslc 
the time of the House now by repeating the arguments. 

The next thing is, whetluT it is required for the consumption of <>n^’ 
own industry. Here we find that there 1ms been a fall in our trade in 
tanned hides. In the “Trade Review”, we find on the same page tliat 
11,000 tons of hides were exported valued at 11,62 lakhs as compared witli 
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10,300 tons valued at 12,13 lakhs in the preceding year. The amount of 
the manufactured articles has gone down. Therefore, we cannot say 
that we have been using it for the development of our own industry. The 
third thing is that it is not for revenue purposes, because I find that the 
revernies liave fallen from 37 ‘74 lahks in 1929-30 to 14 lakhs in the year 
1933-34. The amoufit is reduced to nearly onc-tliird. So this is not a 
source of revenue at all. Therefore, this export duty of five per cent 
is not justified on account of monopoly. Ft is not justified for protection 
of tlic home industry; ind it is not justiQed for revenue purposes, and 
I do not know on wdiat ground this export duty can be supported. My 
friends may quote about the Cess Coininittec's report. This was written 
about six years ago. Circumstances have changed. At that time trade 
was prosperous and we could spend money for improvement, but now’ we 
have not got enough to eat and wo are living on a starvation diet. The 
cess duty is out of question. F congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member for lernoviTig tlu^ export duty on hides, but F would have very 
niiich liked him to have also removed the duty on skins, because they 
are in nearly the same position as hides. 

F now’ come to a new' commodity. F do not know wheth(*T it will come 
under tlu*, Finance Department or the (>ommcrce Dei)artmcnt or under the 
Miscellaneous Department. 1 refer to the products turned out by the 
factories known as Universities and Colleges. This is a commodity wdiose 
price level has enormously fallen. We are taking great steps to increase 
the price level of agricultural products. \Ve ar(‘. trying to increase tJie 
price level of the manufactured articles. We ar(‘ putting all sorts of 
taxation on the country in order to do it, but we are taking no steps 
to increase the ijricc level of this commodity, known as graduates, matric- 
ulates, and so on. T call these factories, because they turn out the 
Huished product knowm as the graduates, and so on. These factories 
were originally started to cater for the administration of the country. The 
total number of people engaged in the administration of the country 
including municipalities and district hoards is '8 ])er cent of our popula- 
tion. This comes to 28 lahks. These factories w’ere startcid to train men 
for the rank and file of this *8 per cent of the population, but wdiafc about 
the remaining pursuits ? These factories could only cater for one particular 
type, that is, the administration of the country. The next larger item 
ill which the people arc engaged are industries. These factories liave to be 
modified in order that they may not suit the requirements of one particular 
class only, that is, the administration of the country. You have appointed 
a Tariff Board to consider the ])ricc level of various commodities. Is it 
not desirable that you have a Tariff Board to consider th(^ articles produced 
by these Universities and College's*.’ We have a jiroti'clive duty for textiles 
and liosiery. Why not have a protective duty on this ]>artieiilar commodity 
known as the graduates? 

Then, is it not desirable that wc should give some kind of bounty iO' 
Ibis particular industry ? That is also a thing wliich wo liavo got to 
consider. Wc ought to take up this problem in a business-like manner. 
We should consider them just like other ‘‘commodities”: and if a Tariff 
Hoard conducts inquiries and recommends all the steps necessary with 
regard to the different kinds of commodities, then it is rnucli more 
important to have a Board to go into the ease of this particular commodity, 
'vhich is much more important than the other commodities, for, while 
inismanagement with regard to the other commodities may bring about. 
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finaiuiiiil or economic ruin only, tlie neglecL of this commodity must lejid 
to the ruin of the general fabric and gcnieral political organization of the 
country. (I Fear, hear.) Thcn'forc, T say you ought to seriously consid'^r 
the problem of this paiticular commodity. 

Now, hce])ing these things in mind, 1 Avould lihe to suggest one or two 
things, — namely, Ibat we ought really now to aim at catering nuui not 
only for the public* administration, but also for thc' rc'cjuireiiieiits cjf the 
country’s business and trade, wliicdi absorbs tlu^ largest number, that is, 
.a'oout 16*1 2 ^ 01 * cent of the total population. With this c^bjcict in view, 
we', ought really to rt?viso the entire system of our (‘ducatieju and the entire 
outlook, in fn(*t, witli regard to ouv education in order to cjater for the 
re(|uirt'mt‘nts of tlie c'ountry’s industry and trade. We should not, con- 
(fcntrate all our attention on the requirements mcjrely c^f the administration 
of the cciuntry. Sir, lid us cionsider how hollow is our position iji these 
factories as far as the recpiircanimts of trade and business aj’e concerned 
[jook at the curricula of all these schools. Whenever we talk of technical 
educaition, we talk of two things. First, technological instil uti's, which 
rcadly train a few expi'rls whi* may carry on ri'sc'andi -])i’obably about a 
dozen professors on high salaries inq^orted from outside and a dozen 
lec'turers and piadiaps two dozen j)U])ils undc‘r them. Now. that sort of 
thing does not mi'et tlu* ri'cpiirtmumts of this country. 1 canned say that it 
is waste* of time* and inoncw, hut I can say that it is not the eijonomic 
us(‘. (d* our resourctes. 

Then, tlu.'re are industrial schools which train tirtisans. They take up 
boys from the si.Nth or the seventh standard and give tluan some* kind 
of industrial instruc'tion, — in tanning, dyidng, and so on, so as to produce an 
artisan class. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Dying is so cheap in India. Fvervbody can 

die. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, there is anedher idass of men which forms the 
largest class of men whose recjuirements wx entirely ignore and that is in 
respect of what is called the secondary t('chnical education, — that, is, 
education in wdiich men ai’C trained to carry on tin* work of the factories, 
to act as foremen and to act as the headers and the runners of the cottage 
industries. Now, this class of institution does not exist in this count ly. 
There are, how^ever, good exam])les of this in European countrii's. As an 
illustration, I. may mention 2 )^lytechnics in London; you will find about 
70 or To different professions and trades are taught in the same building 
along with the instruction that is imparted for the matriculation and other 
University examinations. Now, these institutions are very badly needed iu 
this country. No doubt you will say that we have got too many graduates 
and inatriculates every year. The number of matriculates who pass out 
every year is about 35,000 and the number of peo]de who ])ass the other 
University examinations is about 8(),0F)0. These are really too large numbers 
to be ahsorb(‘,d, and many of these 2 ^crsons ought to have been diverted to 
training in teclmical subjects. Sir, it is a very serious matter. We do 
not want a Tariff Board of thrcci persons. We really want a scheme in 
which we should have the co-o2)eration of the Universities, of the Govern- 
ment, of the ca})italist and of the business man, in order to find out the 
right solution of this very important and very pressing problem. 
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The other day, we had the All-India Universities Conferc'iietL They did 
not produce any definite scheme, because they knew that it could not be 
done by them alone. A single man would have drafted all the resolutions 
about technical teaching whicli the joint wisdom of the Conference succeeded 
in drafting in three days. I say this, not because they were not able men, 
but because the problem could not ])ossibly be tackl(!d by the Universities 
alone. We want the co-operation of all the different bodies. In England, 
we have got polytechnics. In Germany, they lia.V(‘ got a different system- 
aftcjr^the eoiiijjletion of th(‘. compulsory age limit, every hoy and gii-1 is 
sent com])ulRorily to sona^ kind of school where iiajlmical I'ducation is 
imparted in that suhjc'ct. There is technical education im]jarted for every 
])rofessi()n you can tliink of, wliere a stiid(‘nt gtds regulai- instruction for 
four yi‘ai-s. After that, he passes the examination and thim gets into 
business. Whether \vr follow tiu* system of polytechnics oi- tin* German 
system of technical education, it is immaterial, hut the im])ortant point is 
that our institutions hcM'i^ art' used to cat(*ring exclusively foi- out* kind of 
requiriunents, that is, th(‘ administration t)f the country: they should cater 
substantially for the retjuiit'inents of tlu‘ trade' and industry of tlur country 
which ])r()vides, as 1 said, for fiftt't'u tinu's the niimlx'i- I'ugagt'd in the 
administration of the country. 

1 take up now tnic small topic a.nd that is tht' heague of Nations. 
(Laughter.) Tiifort iinately we did not have tin; time to discuss it. We 
reqiuystcd the TTonourable the Li'ader of the House to give us an opportunity 
of discussing it. Wt* wanted to introduce the subject in tlu' course of the 
general discussions, hut unfortunately this was left out. Th(*n'fore, I would 
like to draw atttnilion to it, ht'cause this is an institution on which we spend 
something Wki) lo lakhs every year. I am not against tin* League of Nations, 
and I am not pro])osing that tlu* moiu'y should he sto])pi‘d. 

Mr. President (The ITonourable Sir SInmmukham Clu'tty): Order, ordc?r. 
The (’hair just wants to tnake one position clear. The (Tiair has observed 
disap])ointnu*nt in some quartc'rs that cc*rtain ^h'mlxTs have not beiui called 
u])on to speak. The Chair thought the 1 Fouse as a whoh' kiu'W the principle 
on which it has been calling the various spealu'rs. In a dehat(‘ of this 
nature, the (’hair has to distributt' the time as equil;d)ly as ])ossil)le among 
the various Parties in this House and tlu* Chair wants Honourable Members 
belonging to the various Partic's to realise that the greater the tiim* tivkcii by 
one individual member, the less the number of members of that Party who 
can speak. The Chair wants the House fully to realisi* that position. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 do not want to dilate at length on this subject, 
but then' is oni'. thing to which I want to draw attiiition. There is an 
admirable report written by Sir Muhammad Hahibullah’s Delegation in 
1929, and they drew attention to seven very important (pu'stions which I 
do not now want to read out, because F want to finisli my speech in time, 
in this particular re])ort, my Honourable friend, tlu* Leadi'r of the TTouse, 
has also drawn attention to’ one or two very important (pu'stions which it 
is a pity that this FFoiisc should not have tlu^ op]Kn-tiinity to discuss. India 
is paying money, and I advocate that we ought to take a. more intelligent 
interest in the League of Nfiiions; but, in vii'NV of your observations, Sir, 
r stop, and I do not discuss this question. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Baghubir Singh (Agra Division : Non-M\diammadan 
Rural): Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Einan(*o Member on his 
making the best of a bad job. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Hohilkund and Kurnaxm Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): How many times was the job bad? 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh; Sir, we know ihat depression is 
troubling the whole world and it is not only India that has suffered from 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce. Now, the Finance Bill which 
is before us proposes to levy c(u-tain excise duties on articles which are of 
great use to the poor peoples, I ineaii, for example, salt. The salt duty 
generally falls on the ])oor p(‘()ple, and it is not, I think, advisable to levy 
this duty. Sir, if we see through this Bill, we find that salt, which is 
manufactured in or im])oried by land into India, is to la* taxed. We could 
have understood the position if salt coming from outside were to be taxed. 
But, Sir, both those clauses make, it clear that that salt is to be taxed which 
is manufactured in or imported by land, which moans not the outside 
salt, but tlie salt, which is manufactured in India and brought by land, is 
to be taxed. 

Then, Sir, there is the (piestion of the maximum rates of postage, kjvery- 
body knows that the country wants that the ])rice of postcards should bo 
reduced, because the ])oor ])eo])le generally use postc.ards to send tlicir 
messages, and the Honourable the Ih*nance M(*ml)er has not seen liis way 
to reduce the price of postcards. Ho has been able to reduce the price of 
the stamps for eTivelojX's by three ])ies, but there also is the condition thiit 
the weight of the env(*lo])o shoidd not exceed half a tola. Sir, we have got 
two kinds of letter j)apor in the Asseml)ly — big ones and small ones. If 
the big one is used, stamps of the same value will have to be affixed as is 
affixed now. But if the small envelope is used then, of course, one anna 
stamp may do. So, the advantage to the public by the reduction of the 
envelope stam]) will not be much. 

Then, there is the question of the reduction of telegraph rales. In that 
case, it is proposed to reduce the rate to eight annas, but only those firms 
who have got their registered addresses will be able to gain, because eight 
words camiot suffice for a man of business who has not got a registered 
address of his office. So, this tax also will not be beriefieial to the ])ublic. 

Then, there is the excise duty on silver. The country has been crying 
hoarse that the export of gold should be taxed. Instead of doing that, the 
proposal now before us is that the excise duty on silver will be varied. 
I do not know why, when we, the Non-Official Members of the House, have 
been impressing upon the Finance Member the necessity of putting an 
embargo on gold, lie does not see liis way to satisfy the public demand on 
this matter. 

In previous years, wo impressed upon the Financ.e Dcjiartmcnt the 
necessity of not levying taxes on incomes below lls. 2,000. They have 
restored half the cut in the pay of their servants, hut the taxation proposals 
are the same as last year; and next time, this five per cent, will also be 
restored. So, I do not know, if the (lovernmciit saw that the five per cent, 
cut could bo easily restored, why the incomes of at least lis. 1,000 and 
Rs. 500 could not be exempted from taxation. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Wliat alternative taxes do you propose? 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh: I am coming to that just now. 
Then, Sir, the country has been crying hoarse that the Lee concessions have 
not been stopped. The other day, there was a question in the Council of 
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state by the TTonourable Mr. Jagadish Chandra Banerjee, and the Honour- 
able Mr. Hallott, on behalf of the (fovernment, dismissed it as ivrolcvant. 
I do not see, when the finances of the country are in a bad condition, why 
the Lee concessions should not be given a go-by. 

Then, Sir, the country has bc^en crying hoarse for the reduction of the 
white garrisons, but tliey have not yet been reduced. Even if they have 
been reduced, they have been reduced to a very small extent. Tt has been 
pointed out that the present military expenditure stands at 44^* crorcs. So, 
if this five per cent, cut is to be restored, this will not remain at this figure, 
but is bound to increase. So. the decrease in ihe military expenditure is 
not very appreciable. 

Then, Sir, there is a ])roposed increase in llie expenditure of the Income- 
tax Department amounting to Bs. ‘2,11,0(K). In my Province, I mean Agra 
and Oudli, they are goi?ig to appoint Additional Tnsptjctors and other staff 
to the. tune of S(iV(^ral lakhs of rupees. When th(' iat(‘s of income-tax are 
almost the same as last year, there is no reasr)n why tlu* stafi' and Inspectors 
should be increased. 

11 has been ])roposed tluil tlu* duty on hides would be abolished. It 
may benefit some people, but it would have been miudi better if the duty 
both on skins and hides had been abolished. It has been said in the Budget 
speech of the Honourable the Finance Member that because tlu^ hide trade 
was declining, therefore they 1 hough t it good to abolish it in order to give 
an impetus to the export of hides. But, Sir, the figures which have been 
given are. 56 in 1968, that is 80 per cent; and 42 in 1962, that is 60 per 
cent. That means that there has been an increase of 20 ]>cr cent. Then, 
Sir, the value of exported hides in 1966 was 9.16 that is, 65 per cent, while 
in 1962 it was 7.76, that is 56 ])er cent. So, this shows that it is not 
correct to say that hide export has decreased. On the. other hatid, the 
figures show thrvt it has increased. Sir Muhammad Yakub has already 
pointed out that the- duty on sugar will kill the industry in the United 
Provinces where so many factories are springing up and it was thought that 
the requirements of the country will be met by such factories, and (lovernors 
and very highly ])l,‘u*/ed ofiie.ials havc^ helped them to start, but the measure 
proposed by the Honourable the Finance Member will kill the industry to- 
a considerable extent. 

The duties on mahdies are also very inuch disliked by the ])ublic. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: What about the matchless! 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh: So, 1 ])ropos(' tluit instead of 
levying a duty on sugar and matches, customs duty on cigars, vegetable 
ghee, liquor and such other articles, which are eoiisunu'd only by the rich, 
should be levied. 

There should be no incoiuo-ta.x on incomes bi low Its. 2,000, and if it 
is not acceptable to the Honourable the Fiuanci* Meunber, then at least 
Rs. 1,500 should he made the limit on which ineo]n('-tax might be levied. 

1 will still appeal to the Honourabh* the k^inane.e ^lember to lower the 
price of the postcard whicJi tlie general public so much wants. 

Then, Sir, we know and there is a great talk about it that the Federation 
is coming. I do not think bow cun the Federation come so stxm when the 
duties proposed arc those wJiicli were suggested in the Simon (’ommission*. 
Report for the Federal Constitution. 
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[Eai Bahadur Kunwar Eaghubir Singh.] 

Looking to the general administration of the eoiintry, we do not see 
j j, iGiy difil'erenee between ihe con di< ions of 1080 or. to go back 

even further, 1021 and now. If the rederation, or to put it in a 
l>etter term, responsible government Avere really (joining, ther(j ought to have 
been a change in the behaviour of officials; but, on the contrary, we 
S(*e that the Arms Act licences are being reduced and Ave see ncj sign 
of the Federation coming very soon. Moreover, wben(?ver it comes, India 
is bound to be burdened with furtlu'r taxation and a to])-lieavy adminis- 
tration. The administration, as we know, is already to])-iieavy and India, 
a poor country, caimot bear all that 

It has b(‘(‘n said tiait the (iredit of India is v(tv high. But I wish 
to poini out llial the credit of India has always been high. In the Budget 
speech, of tbe Honourable the Finance ^h^mber grt^at stress has been laid on tla^ 
fact that the ])urcliasing power of the mass(‘s recpiires to be inert'ased, 
but we‘ si‘(‘ that tlu' jnasses like to go in for Kbaddar and dhoii. They 
do not want: any increase in tbe standard of living. With the spre'ad of 
the Swad(‘sbi inovenuait, it is l)ound to increas(' furtlier. If tbe Ilonourabk 
the Finance? IMcnnber, as has l>een pointed out. is keen on gtdfnig revenue 
lo meet the (ixpenditure of th(» Government of India, it is better that tin* 
rev(?nuc is derived from sucli sources as may not fall on the poor ])eo])le. 

Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan (Bakarpinj cum Faridpur: 
Mubammadan Eural): Sir, I join my Honourable frituids h) my appri'eia- 
tiou of tbe way in which Sir George Sebuster lias once more' sUau-ed tlie 
boat of India's finance successfully through turbulent wat(Ts. 1 sliould 
also like to take* this ()])portuiul\ ol (‘.xpressing niy soitow at ila? iin]>eiiding 
cle])artiire of such an able and worthy financier. 

Tbe redief that Sir George Schuster has afforded lo my Province* in 
making over half of tbe export duty on jule, has given general satis- 
faction. lnter-])rovincial liickerings and inter-])ro\ iiicial jealousies, Sir. I 
maintain, are unworthy of this House wbudi should look to tin* w(\*\l and 
welfan? of the whole of India and see that (*verv Provinet* gets its jusL 
dues. If the jute duty has been restored to us after all these ,\ears, 
It only means this that tbe Government have at last recognised their 
mistake and admitted our just (daims. IInl(.?ss this House maintains tbal 
claim, there is danger of distrust, (‘ven of disaffection among tlie differ»*nt 
units wbieii from tbe commomvealtli of the great Indian EnipiiH' of which 
we are so reasonably proud. 

Sir, the excise duty on matchers has nearly doubled tbe jiriia' of tbe 
commodity. It is not the rich who would feed tbe measure so strongly 
as ilu* bulk of the poor who, in these days of diffieulti(‘s and distress, can 
hardly afford one meal a day. If ho cannot revert to tbe old world methods 
of igniting fire in order to cook his meagre meal, you are yoursedf to blame. 

Then, there is the excise duty on sugar. While tlie industry is sfill 
in its infancy and factories arc still in tbe making, tliis duty is bound to 
aff(*ct a very large number adversely. Had the iinj)ort duty on sugar 
been increased simultaneously, it would have afforded some j)roteetion to 
this promising industry. 

I'ho relict in the X)Ostal rates which Sir George Sebuster jiromises to 
afford can in no way be treated as such. Had be reduced the rate? of 
jiost'card to two pice, it Avould have meant something. It could then be 
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paid to hip credit that Sir (jleorgc Scliiistcr was anxious and in earnest to 
jielp the poor. Again, to reduce the* price of. envelopes by one ])ice and 
at file same tiiD« rediu^e the weight to half a tola is nothing more than a 
financial puzzle. Kven takiiig oft’ a ])ic from the five pic(* embossed 
(‘nveloj)es, though treated as an adminislrativc reform, means \erv little 
gain tv the tax-payc'r. Then, there is the increase of rate from six to 
line pies in the initial charge on inland book packets excc'i'ding the tolas 
in weight, only on the gronnd that (he hook packet mi;thod of trimsmission 
was being abused. Thai is a very poor argumetit and can hardly be 
justified. It may ine-rease llu* revenue, but at the cost of the tax-payer 
who is already over-l)iird(*ned. The ])ostal authorities are always at liberty 
to le/v au extra charge* in eases wh(‘U‘ lluw find that the syslein has l>een 
abused. 

Sir George Scljiisler ought to have j)aid some; considei'at'ion to the 
:il)ility of tiui ]>e()ple to pay taxes. Tlu'n*, is the (*as(‘ of (he poor agri- 
('ulturist and bis landlord, 'rbo founer is not gelling evi'ii a frae.lion of 
llu* cost of produce, while the latter has to meet the revemie from other 
S()iin*(‘S at his disposal as the land brings him next to nothing. As for 
instaiK'e, a )M‘asant in lhaigal is getting ten annas ])er maimd for ])addy 
now, while it used to fetch him two rupees per mrmnd only a few years 
'go. Tliis will show that the peasant is very haivl hit and dfx's stand in 
ne(‘(l of r(*iiof. 

1 should like, Sir, to prol(‘st against the surcharge on income-tax. Tt 
si'i'ins the (iovi*rninent intend in p(‘rpelnat(* this ijrapiiloiis ta\ati(;n, yt*aT 
;'ll(*r vear, on sonu*- pri‘ti‘xt or another. ]\[ucli lias betai said about the 
lop-heavy administration \(*ar in ami y(‘ar out, rni (lie (loor of this House, 
out to little or nc, ])u?pos(*. \\ i* h(*ar a great di'al about H‘trencbnient in 

1 brandies of public services. But what is tlu* use of ridri'iudiing menials 
or the ministi'Hal staff wlu‘n llie people at llu lop are still tlu*re drawing 
fat salaries and, perhaps, fatter salaries than before. Such a course of 
action cannot but lead to disaster hv multi])lying tlu* number of llu* great 
mu*m])l()ved w lio are a source of dang(‘r to the country. * 

Sii'. it was inv privilege to ri'presenl for si*\'eral years the Pro\ ince 
ol Biliar ami Orissa on the Legislature of t'lu sii|;>*(‘iiu‘ ( h)vei’nnient. The 
terrible calamity which has befallen that Province lias evoked the genuine 
sympathy of tlie whole world. We are all thankful to His K.'Ceellenev the 
Viceroy for what he lias dom* ami what' he is doing to alU'viati* the miseries 
of the slricdvcn population of iny late eonstilnt'ncy. 1 should like to lake 
Ibis o])portmnty of ap])ealing to the Honourable tlu* Kinaiuu* .M(*inber to 
strain t*.vorv’' nerve to rc'iider all possible liiiancial assislanei* to the victims 
of tlu* greatest of all natural calamities rei*.(a’ded in Indian History. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: rmlian Gommerev.*): Sir, T have 
iin])o8‘*d on myself a self-denying ordinance of sih'iice ami I have not 
oj)ened my lips for about a month and a half. This Finance Hill debate 
is sormdliing likt* a- //o// ft*stival of the Assembly. This is tlu" occasion 
on which speeches are made on all sorts of suhjeids and, jiisl.' as in the 
festival, they mb the Jiardest to tlu* person wlioiu tlioy love best. 
'Ihiis we have the opportunity of rubbing liard on the ironourahle the 
Pinance Member and also the other Members. T tliink wi* try to throw 
!is much colour and dust as we can, but I would make* this (>ecasion for 
a pavitra HoJi and speak only on one or two matters whidi concern our 
trade and commerce which F have the honour to r(*])res( n1 . 
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[Mr. Sa,"ar Pandya.] 

Sir, first of all I would say that Ooverninent arc iieglocting the finance 
and trade very much. They make a great sliow of doing something 
in this direction, but really they do nothing. We had formerly the Stone 
Age, the iToldcn Age, and all other ages, but w(j have now come to the 
“Age of (l!oniinissions and Committees”. Then*, is liardly anything on 
which on tlie slightest provocation a Cominissioii or Committee is not ap- 
pointed, and we gtd: a lot of volumes in tlu; form of re.])orts, but' practically 
nothing is done in this connection. [ would on this occasion draw your 
pointed attention to this matter. These Committees and Commissions 
are very good methods for the Crovernment to make thc^ ])eoplc talk about 
tlierii ancl they give :i very good opportunity to some of our friends here 
to sit on these Committees, draw' allowances, go round the country, eat 
dinners and enjoy their trips And now the epidemic has progressed 
furtlier and some of our friends arc taken to Tjondon and are made to 
commit themselves there in certain, important matters. They are thca’c 
in a different atmosphere and glamour, and forget tliomselves. In futun* 
they should not be allow'cd to go to those countries and thus commit tlu' 
country to any retrograde policy. They should give an undertaking that 
they will not accept any Government job after thus lielping the Govern- 
ment m tlie.se Committee > and Conferences and Commissions. lu fact, 
the electors should take an undertaking from the Memt)ers that, say, within 
five years after their cjiiitting a seat in the Assembly, they will not takr- 
n]) any job under the Government. That is the only way in wdiich we 
(?an ])urify our public life. Then, Sir, about these Commissions and Com- 
mittee's, as [ have said, practically no aedion is taken. If Government 
w’erc to do oven one-tenth of w'hat they know aheady, things would be 
much hotter, hut practically nothing is done and the money is siniyily 
w'asted on tlicse Commissions. 

[ shall give you the examples of a Committee* whic*h was appointed about 
four years ago, namely, the Indian Banking Enquiry Committee. This 
W71S a Committee consisting of about 21 members and two officers and 
the volumes of reports of the Central Enquiry Committee go to the length 
of 4,o77 pages. The price of that icport is Its. 20. Now', if w'e take into 
consideration the reports and the vclurnes issued by tlie sevc'ral Local 
Committees, the total ])rico of these reports comes to Bs. 252-0-0 for a 
single copy each; and so the total price of one set of all tlu^ volumes 
including evidence comes to more than Rs. 270 and if. cost Government 
Rs. 13.30,740 over it and the Provincial Governments contributed 
Rs. 92,614. The Committee was appointed on the 22iid January. 1029, 
on a Resolution passed by this House. They submitted their report iu 
June, 1931, and we have not lieard anything about it after tbfit. 

Mr President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member may continue after lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Tw'o of the 
Ci(jck. 


The Assembly r(*-assemhh 3 d after Limcli at a Quarter Past Tw'o of the 
<31ock, jMv. Presid(*nl (Tlu*. llonourahle Sir Shanmukharn Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, wlieu w'c adjourned for lunch, T was 
speaking about (lie new indusfiw that has been started in the country of 
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setting lip Committees and Commissions to investigate into niatiers, but 
tlio Government take no notice of these Committi'es and never take any 
action, and I was citing the case of the Indian ]hinking Knqnirv Connnitiee, 
where they spent over Rs. 13 lakhs and Hie result was nil: ratlu'r, I may 
go further and say that, in considering the question of the Ri.'serve Jhink, 
some of tlie reiHunmendations made l)y tlu^ Ccnitral Ihniking ICiKiuii'y (\nn- 
iriittee were entirely ignored. I^hus. all this niom*v was simply wasted and 
the Governnumt as usual wcait to sleep. We have i(*ad Gullivi'r's Travels 
ill our younger days, and in that hook there is a story of a count ry where 
the inhabitants were liki* lotus eaters and went to slee]) aiul avIkj reijuired 
Mapiiers to wake them u]). Rut (?ven tlie Assembly's warnings do not wake 
the Govc^rmnent liere to tlieir simsi* of responsiliility, and tin* ])uhlic money 
is wasted like that. We have, had a nuinlHa* of otluM* Commissions and 
("ominiltoes: on occasions, wlu'u they find it convenient, they (piote from 
these nqiorts, but, when they do not find it convenient, tlu'v (‘utirtdy sup- 
press ev'f.'.n the re])orts, as in tlu^ c.ast* of oni‘ Alilitary Commillee wliich never 
saw the light of the day though w(‘ asked for its publication whili* in the 
case of others, as in the (aist* of the» Lei* loot, action was iaiu-n very soon, 
and in tin* ease of yet others, liki* the (Central Banking Bnquiry (’ommittee, 
nr) action has been taken. Speaking on matti‘rs eoneiMiiing our trade and 
(ionnnercr', I may say tlial more \oeiferons industrial iMincerns like tlie 
spinning aiul wiaiving industries do sometiint‘s rrHM'ivr* somr* attrition from 
tlu‘ Govennneiil and I may point out. that iorinerly l!u‘ p-rofession of 
spinning and wiaiving was not eonsider(*d very r(‘spi‘ctahh‘. We have got 
an Indian proverb which ajtplies to our Conmaavt' MinnlxM* vt'ry aptly, which 
funs: 


'Mr tv /f.lla kr hdun knun Var, 

Dlnuir Julnlir uttr mfinihnr." 

Who are tlu* bosom I'rii’iids of my darling, tlie ^^elnher for Commerce? 
'riiey are the spinni*rs, the weavers ami the glass hlowias; rather I may say 
the frotli blowers, (lijiughti'r.) Those who talk much ri*ci‘ivi‘ their atten- 
tion, while, those who lender regular service of course I do not im'.aii that 
spiuucrs and weavers do not remier service' .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Vomiuated Xon-Olheial): V(»u mean the hankers render- 
ed regular service ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They havi- rendered I’cgular and valuable 
st'rvici's ivnd tlu* GiJVc'rinm'nt spent sonielbing liki’ L> lakhs o\ i*r the Hanking 
Ihupiiry Committee, and did nothing. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: And now my Honourahle friend has taki'ii to the 
])rofession of sjiimnng yarnsi 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It is the regular and eontinnous spinning of 
yarns by my Honourahle. friends of the mill industry that has brought all 
this money and preference and oilier diiih'S. 1 was going to mention tlie 
case, with reference to other industrial concerns, of tlu' Hide Cess Enquiry 
Committee. Wc in the Madras Presidency are. very much interested in 
this hide and skin business. A gallant Knight of the British l^hnpire sitting 
in this House said that all those who came from Madras were very selfish 
people in this mailer .... 

An Honourable Member: No, no. Who said that? 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: My Honoumble friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
said that. 

An Honourable Member: FTe was speaking of prostitutes and dancing 
girls. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Anyhow he said that certain sections of the 
people of Madras were, very s(»lfish, and tlu^y were urging upon the Govern- 
ment not to abolisli tlie export duty. I don’t w’isli to speak about this 
export duly at ])resent. I si nil I speak on it wheir I move my amendment 
on the Bill to omit the clause wdiicli removes the export duty on hides. 
But I wish to draw llui attention of my friimds to the imj)ortance of the 
hide and skin industry and how it has been neglected by the Government. 
.1 may tell the FTouse here that I have no interest in the hide and skin 
business. As a Hindu, I cannot handle that line of business .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What about C7/aaiars? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Well, Sir, tiny are, depressed classes, and 
probably now they are classed outside tlu‘ Hindu community. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They are certainly Hindus. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: At h‘ast, so hir as tin; Madras Presidency is 
concerned, the industry is confined practically to IMuslims, and when I 
speak on their behalf T shoiild uol lie uiuh'rstood to be trying to back uj) 
an industry in wbieli \ ajn interested individually or as a Hindu from a 
financial point of view .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: H you say as a Brabrnin, it would be* better. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Also as a Brabmiti, as well as a Hindu. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Not as a Plindu. 

An Honourable Member: ISrabmins are not Hindus then ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Sir, tanning is a very old industry, and mention 
of it is to be found even in the llig Veda. That Veda refers to tanners 
and skins of animals prepared by them. 

Mr. Gaya Frasad Singh: Bop-re-Baj) ’ 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Why are you saying Bap-rc-Bap7 The Great 
Shiva himself sits on a tiger’s skhi, and the Gita says **C!hnilajm Kushot- 
t(iram*\ that you should have for practice of true contemplation an asan first 
of Kunlm and then A jin and then on the top of it you should have a cotton 

cloth .... 

Mr. K. F. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhaminadan Tliiral): 
What about the piece of leather used at the time of Upanayanam by 
Brahmms ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: No Brahmin or Divija can be initiated without 
charma .... 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour: My Honoimible friend, Mr. Pandya, is digressing^ 
i \^ould request him to keejD to his point. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Sir, in tlic Madras Presidency, the Chamara 
belong to one of the most depressed classes of India, though numerically 
they arc a very important and hu’ge class. Nearly three million people arc 
interested and engaged in this hide and skin industry. In this connection, 
the Commerce Department issued a notification on the ‘28th Seplemher, 1929 
to constitute a TFide Cess Enquiry (Committee and the ( lovernnient order 
mentioned the number of itcuns on which they wanted their opinion in 
the interests of the liide and skin trade — 1 don't want to read the details 
of the notification, hut they desired the Coinmittei^ to report to flic Govern- 
ment of India “a/ the earliest possible datc*\ That was the notification 
dated the 28th Se])teinber, 1928. The Ifeport was submitted on the 4th 
Eebruary, 1980, but till now no action has been taken on it. They spent 
or rather they estimated about Ks. 17,000 as the cost of the Committee. 

1. rang up tlu^ Commerce Departimmt to know what was the actual cost 
incurred, and they have so clean forgotten it that one of the officers there 
was surprised by the eiupiiry, and lie said, it would fakt* him some time 
before he could tell nu‘ exactly how much money was spent on that Com- 
mittee. Now, Sir, the hid(' and skin trade amounts to about 40 to oO erores 
of rupees. Acc.ording to tli(» Committee's Re[)ort, the estimates, however, 
differ. They have (estimated it fi’om 25 to 40 croi’es of rupees. Tin? number 
of hides produced are about 25 million pie(a*s; goatskins not less than 14 
millions, sheepskins 12 millions, total, a definite amount of the value of about 
20 erores. It is the si.xth importaid industry in the country. It comes next 
to jute, cotton, food grains, lea and oil seeds. Of the total export trade of 
this country in this industi'y, Madras ex])orts only six per cent, of raw 
material, Bombay te,n })er ccmt. Karachi 20 per cent, and Calcutta 54 per 
cent. Now, the House will understand the anxiety of the (’alculta peo])le 
to see that tlu' export duty is removed. Of world's ja’oduction of cattle 
hides and kips, India produces about 25 to 38 ])er cent, and in regard to 
goat skins we produce about one-third of the world’s production. So far as 
the tanning business is concerned, the export from Madras of tanned skins 
comes to 80 per cent. Pjomhay 11, Bind 3, and Bengal nil; in tanned hides, 
Madras 94 per cent. Bombay six per cent., Sind and Bengal each, nil. 
This will show why naturally the Bengal representatives here are keen on 
the removal of the ('.xport duty. Sir, it is not merely a question of export 
of hides and skins, but on account of the neglect in the various processes 
of tanning, the quality is very much deteriorated and a huge loss is incurred, 
with the result that the total national loss on hides and skins is sup])osed to 
be in the neighbourhood of about four croi’cs of ruj)ees. If theses hides and 
skins were handled in a scientific manner and in a better way, India would 
have got at least four to live erores i‘xtra and the Finance IMember his 
corresponding extra duty, and that is why this C. I'ss Inquiry Oommittcc 
was appointed. It was np])ointed with a view to ri'iidering help to this 
industry with a view to getting the full economic value of their produce. 
It is a‘wcll known fact how the cattle, arc now neglected in our country, 
fri this Report it is distinctly stated that if animals are properly taken care 
of, the quality of hides and skins would be much improved, and the national 
loss would be much less. I may mcntioiv here that there arc two kinds of 
hides and skins. There is one kind which is called “fallen” hides, and 
there is another which is called “slaughtered”. Slaughtered liides arc those 
hides of the animals which are actually slaOghtered in the slaughter houses, 
while the fallen hides arc hides of animals who are found dead—an un- 
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natural death due*, to starvation, etc. Th(^ unfortunate position is that 
V5 to 80 per cent, of the hides are from the “fallen*’ animals, and Inuice of 
low value. That is, the cattle are so little cared for. There was a time 
in India when every household had a cow, and, in an JigricuUural country 
like India, where thi* system (jf agriculture hinges on oxcai while the domestic 
tiow supplies the chief luseds, such as milk, ghee, i‘tc., largti herds of cattle 
must he maintained. Though we hold about one-third of the total number 
of cattle in the v/oild, iJie loss in llu* ea.rly dcjitli of these cattle is very 
groat. The (.iovernnuMil do not make janvisioii to ])reve]it their early death 
which is a vrrv great et'onojiiic and naiional loss to the country. I do 
not want tir(? the J louse by reading the various points made by Di*. 
Meek’s Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Take them all up witli youi‘ amendment. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The Committee has made vea-y valnabie ^•ug- 
gostious for improving the tradi‘. in haittuu’ — hid(‘S {Vnd skins and also in 
tanning. None ol those recommeiulations havt; been put into practice, and 
I am afraid the (joveriiuieiit have not evem passed a vole oT thanks to the 
members and President of that Committee. 1 wish tf> dniw the poiiitc'd 
attention of the Commerce Member to this matter and 1 hoj)e hi* will 
give due attention to this rei)ort and eoine in lime to tjie help of this 
industry. As for other matters regarding tanning, and wJiether we reipjire 
aii export or cess duty, I. shall deal with that when 1 move my ameiulmeiit . 
Uufortuuiviely the matter has not reci'ived due attention from the (lovern- 
ment. 

Now, I will turn very Indefly to anotber [)oiut and that is about liie 
large gold I'xports froni this country. TJic coiuitry has lost gold to IIjc 
extent of about Us. ITo erorc's by Ibis time, and the (lovia-nment have gained 
nothing by it. If tliiw laid ])urchaseil the gold, tliey would havi* laid 
good securily in su[)])ort of tlieir eiiriency notes. On tlie other liand, tla* 
proceeds of the. sab* of silver and otlier resoiirees are being pul in what 
they call sterling securities. The Oovermnent have nol made any attempt 
to kee[) the gold for tbejnselves. If the Oovermnent had seeiired the gold, 
the people xNould he. Iu)lding their (ninvncy notes with a much belter and 
solid gold hacking than \sliat they have, got at present and the export 
duly would have brought good ineoiiie alsi). *rbi‘ e.ounlrv Ijas been urging 
upon the Oovernment to impose an ex])()rt dut\, but the Oovermniait have 
turned a deaf (*ar to it. W'e are told that it is very uneconomic to lioard 
gold. The advice is given to us by all lliosi* advaneed c.ountriis who 
Ibeniselves are scrambling to get as mueli gold as they can possibly for 
themselves. 

An Honourable Member: It cannot he (‘ateu! 

Mr, Vidya Sagar Pandya: It may jiot be eaten, but it has the greatest 
potmitial and economic value. Now, it is practically trying to lock u]i the 
stabb after tlu' steed has been stolen, but still it is not too late for the 
(jovermneut to see that something is done in this diiection. 

Now, Sir, I shall spiaik only about one mailer about whicli my 
Ilonourahle friend. Dr. Ziauddiu Ahinad, just spoke. And he spoke about 
what lie called jjresent day education. Our IH T'ui versifies with their 
nuinerous colleges and schools arc nothing else but **B.A. and B.L. 
Manufacturing Companies, Unlimited**. They do not give any training 
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in the right direction. They simply give training of a literary kind, and 
both the Government and the public are to blame for this state of affairs. 
We have got 18 Universities and they have got their Senates and Syndi- 
cates. At least, so far as I know about our Madras Presidency, there 
are no bankers or commercial magnates or any industrialists on the Syndi- 
cate or Senate of the Madras University. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: There are on the Senate. 
The Southern India Chamber of Commerce is specifically represented on the 
Senate by two members. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Out of how many ? The two were taken only 
recently. The result is that the debates of the Senate and Syndicate are 
merely pedagogues or school boys debates, and no practical work for the 
boys* future life work is undertaken by them. T do not mean any insult 
to my Honourable friend who may be on the University Senate or 
Syndicate or whatever body it may be ... . 

Mr. B. Sitaramara]u: What about Assembly? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The Assembly debates? The less I speak 
about it, the better. Practically we are only a debating society without 
any power to enforce our will on the Government. 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Bcrar Ropresontativo): Why do you speak at all? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: For the same reason for which you arc here. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I do not hold lhat view. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, T wish that some action should be taken 
in the matter of education in this country. Mere literary education in a 
foreign language is not desirable for us, and some steps should be taken 
to give training of the right sort, and the parents also should not blindly 
go on sending their boys to turn them into B.A.’s, B.L.*s. W'hen they 
find tint there is no job for them, then only fhey think of something else. 
T would, therefore, urge upon the Government to give more attention 
to o\ir educational system and also sec that the Universities develop thehr 
educational activities on the right and practical lines. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra fChittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural'): One redeeming feature of the Finance Membcr*s last Budget is 
that he did not impose any further duty on salt, but unfortunately it was 
left to the Knight of Moradabad to suggest a further increase in the salt 
^liity. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: And rightly too. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is well known that salt is a necessity of life, and 
tkc demand for it is so inelastic that there is a constant attraction for 
llio Finance Member in times of difhcultv to tax this poor man’s commodity, 
lint, as usual, 8ir Muhammad Yakub is very anxious about the income- 
tax payers, particularly about the tax on the income of dancing girls. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: For the sake of my Honourable friend from 
I^engall 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Government have been pleased to raise him to the 
status of a Knight, he may become a Peer in time, he is an aristocrat . .. .. . 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: You are also moving in that direction. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: But he need not forget his olden days and the poor 
middle classes and j)oor cultivators whose vote he will have to seek ere 
long, and then he will learn a lesson. 

Sir, T do not like to devote much time to the finaiidal side following 
the well known principle for demanding redress of my political grievances 
before wc are asked to vole for supplies. I like to deal with some of the 
political grievances, and if there is any time loft, I shall try to deal with 
purely dnaneial considerations. First of all, 1 like to deal v/ith one ques- 
tion about the admiuislraiion of the Army Department, — I mean the use 
that is made of the soldiers in Bengal. Tlie soldier’s profession was held 
in high esteem in this country, because Ihe soldiers were ready to risk 
th(‘ir life in serving the country, and, naturally, eveu though (io\erument 
paid them a paltry sum as their salary, ther(^ was attraction for irien coming 
from nobh' families to sci’ve as ordinary soldiers, hut the usi‘- that is 
being made of the soldiers in Bengal has made them fall in ])ublic esteem, 
and that is the principal reason why I like to draw the attention of 
(he Government to (his matter. T have received an aiithenti(;ated report 
from the leaders of the district of Midnaporc. I like to state their cast? 
which is corroborated by the evidence of some of the sufferers themselves: 

“The soldiers in h.itehes of 20 to 25 with a circle officer or a snecial mafristrate or 
a sub-deputy collector and one or tw'o sub-inspectors of police and other police officers 
.arc rent to different fhanas from the sub-divisional town. Four or five camps are 
fixed up where they stay for three or four days. Each thana is being visited by 
different batches of troops in different routes. 

lipop^iiinn . — Police officers give verbal or written notices to shopkee^iers and promin- 
ent villagers to decorate shops and to erect gates in the routes to be followed by a 
pai’ty of troops and to receive them. Teachers of schools within a di.st.anco of three 
to four miles have also to erect gates and to receive the soldiers with their boys 
whf) should carry flags and shout to give them ovation. The sehool sub-inspec- 

tors have to take particular care that no one remains absent. Ab.«enteo teachers, 
(hoMirh .small in numlier, are being deprived of their grants-in aid. Each school has 
generally to serve more than one turn and the little boys have to remain standing for 
lioii's on each ()C(n.«ion. Several hundreds are collected at the iii.-^tance of thana 
»*fr:ce?’s by general .sul)scriptinns. Defaullers .are threatened with condign punishment. 
Processions with flowers, festoons, bugles and drums are to be arranged by villagers. 

Extortion of Ten Pnrfioa^ TJnlir.'i anl ttthor f‘iifprt(nnnn‘nf<. — Well-to-do perscjiis 
hive no escape from giving either a tea party or a daJi. A poor man, if he has 
.‘onN‘tirMcs iricuiTed tile wrath of even the • h-»v^kidar, has to pay for it and ]>rosent 
ffffUrft. ^riic deputy Pahu or tho darofja IVibu would send for persons and bid them 
prc'-'cnt flnlira with such articles as are put in the list they w'ould supply. Any 
pleading to be excused with less costly or more easily available things would earn for 
the off(‘nder the filthie.st language and the grossest insult. Men of po.sitiou and 
honour luive t«» remain standing for hours siipplicatingly to receive ‘orders from the 
officers iust to avoid greater in.sult at their hands. Cash moneys are sometimes 
extracted in lieu of Teachers .and members of school committees have in 

some cases to arranee tea partie.s or send dnlies, as otherwise they would be deprived 
of their stipends. Tf they do not dance attendance on tbc visiting party, they are 
snsnended or tbeir aids are c.ancelled at the orders of the school sub-insyicctors, who 
as a rule, pla^ a most prominent part in tho reception. 

**T7mon Jack" Sahitntion . — Notices arc served particularly on Congress workers, 
to salute the Union .Tack on a particular day at a particular camp. If they do not 
turn up, their houses are searched and bousebqld articles are pillaged. They are 
flogged and members of their families are insulted, roughly bandied and sometimes 
assaulted. The workers are arrested and taken to the camp, and if they refuse to salute 
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the Union Jack, they are subjected to inhuman torture in the shape of flogging, kicking, 
knocking their heads against the ground, and the liKe. They are also kept in couiinement 
for long periods with their hands tied up or otherwise. 

Home, tiearches and destruction of 'properties. — In these cases, too, the Congress 
workers are the targets. Besides, those persons, who have been deemed war)ting 
in proper respect for the daroga Babu t)r any other officer, had their houses searched, 
household articles destroyed, and also received usual insults. Sometimes ladies are 
also assaulted and are subjected to humiliation. 

Great excesses have so far been coininitted by searching parties. Properties have 
been destroyed, casli and ornaments have been robbed, houses have been desecrated, 
householders, from children to old men, liave been flogged, ladies have been inolestcd 
and even outrages on women have been committed. 

Durbars. — The District Magistrate or tlie Additional District Magistrate holds a 
(hirbar in eaoli tliaiia. Notices ain; served ])articularly on ('ongress workers or 

Congress sympathisers for attendance. Durbar spceclu‘s arc full of ilireats that 
the people should be cajcl’nl to keep free from all sorts of movements, otherwise 
military help would be resorted to to suppress them. 

Watch, and Ward vs. — Watch and ward conniiitlccs are being formed by 

Circle Oflicers in villages. In the durbars, the members of such eommittecs, who 
111 .nariy cases liavc* becMi eoercc'd lo serve as suelj, are awarded ymiad.c which wanaiit tlu'in 
to help in eases of dacoity in the villages. But in the durbar speeches they are 

directed that they must give information to the police whenever, a library or a 
gymnastic club, or a school is started in the village or if there is any meeting, poli- 
tical or otherwise, or there is any new-comer and so on. 

Notices on Congress workers. — Those Congress workers, wlio have not submitted to 
the coercion by refusing to salute the Union Jack or to be a inmnber of the w'atch and 
ward committee and these who have been considered incorrigible are being served 
with notices under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrage Act, 1932, to report 
to thana officers each week and to assist in tlic inaiiitenance of law and order in 

coriiicctioii with the combined civil and military operation to be carried out in the 

district from 15th December until the 31st Aijril, 1934. 

A few significeiit cases will give some idea about the serious situation. 

During the .small hours of the night of the 25th January, 1934, a number of 
Garwali soldiers surrounded the house of Sj. Mururi Mohan Sasmal of Jukhia in 
P. S. Bhagwanpur in the Contai sub division, and one of the soldiers committed 
rape on the wife of Sj. Bhuban Chandra Sasmal, the elder brother of Murari Babu. 
Both the brothers were absent from home and the neighbours were prevented by 
soldiers and policemen from coming to the re,sciie of the unfortunate woman. 

On the llt-h January, 1934, the junior sub-inspector of police, of P. S. Kedgree in 
the Contai sub-division, with a party of Garwali soldiers, constables and chowkidars, 
surrounded the house of Sj. Jogendra Nath Patra of Sillibari in P. S. Kedgree. 
Jogen Babu being ab.sent from home, they enquired almut Jogen Balm’s v/ife, who 
at the sight of the soldiers, had ran away from the hou.se with her two children aud 
had been trying to take shfJter in a neighbour’s bouse. The sub-inspector, with .some 
(■(in'-t:il Jes. cliM'fMl Ik’i’ fioin nne linuse t<» nriother foe a distance of 1^- miles, assaidfed 
whomsoever they came across, held an identification parade of women to find her- 
out and created a great panic throughout the village. 

During the search in the night of the 3rd Janue.ry, 1934, (3 a.m.) in the house of 
Sj. Indra Narayan Bora of village Katranka in J\ Pataspur in the Contaf sub- 
division, one of the .soldiers of the .searehiiig party, headed by Mr. Dbirendra. Nath 
Mnkheriee, the special magistrate of Contai, and Sj. Jagnt Taran Cbattcrjce, tho 
senior snb-insneetor of police of P. S. Patashpur. with the apparent evil intention 
dragn-pcJ Shrimati Paianibala Bera, the daughter-in-law of Indra Balm, inside a room 
and the lady could only saVe her honour by threatening to make an end of her life 
with a knife. Shrimati Bajanibala was a Congre.ss worker; she was asked to salute 
Ihe TTnion Jack. 

Serious damages were done to the properties of the Beras, male aud female mem- 
hors were seriouslv a.ssaulted — not even children excepted, and gold and silver orna- 
ments were robbed. 

ppareh in the house of Si. Kumar Narayan Panda, on the 27th December, 1933, 
a bundle of enrrenev notes amounting in all to Bs. 2.635 was found missing. 

Kverv artiele in the house of Kailas .Chandra Ma-iti of Balichak, P. S. Kedgree, 
was smashed during search, and ornaments and other articles wore robbed. 

D 2 
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Cash payments were extorted from Jhalu Charan Maiti of Paschim Sarpai, Iswan 
Cluuidra Karan of Dakslun Niseliiriia. P. S. Contai, and others on the 31st December, 
1933. 

On the 10th December, 1933, Sj. Ashatosh Hay Chowdhury and Sj. Hamanath 
Maiti (Congress workers) of Balyagobindapui', P. fc>. Patashpur, were flogged, threaten- 
ed with their lives and kept in confinement for their refusal to salute the Union Jack, 
and their household articles were given over to pillage during search on the 9th 
December, 1933. 

On the 10th January, 1934, Sj. Sashi Sekhar Mandal of village Ektarpur, P. S. 
Patashpur, was arrested and taken to the soldiers’ camp, and, on his refusal to salute 
the Union Jack, was flogged, slapped, kicked and otherwise assaulted for several 
times, was kept in confinement, tied up in a po.st, and his head was knocked against 
the ground before the Union Jack again and again and he was subjected to the 
most inhuman behaviour. 

There are many other cases of the like. 

On the 3rd January, 1934, school masters and students were assaulted for 
no fault of theirs, and their stipends were suspended, because Mahatma Gandhi and 
Chittaranjan’s photos were found in the school. Two little boys were also inhumanly 
treated.” 

The District Magistrate, in his durbar speech, said that the Government 
had resolved to prevent any sort of destructive movement from gathering 
strength, as before, and, for this pury^ose, they might requisition the co- 
operation of the military at a moment’s notice. 

Sir, the people of the locality made it clear that they had no objection 
to honouring the Union Jack, but if anybody is forced to do it and it is 
against the code of honour of any particular self-respecting man to do so, 
trouble, is created. How far the use of military force for all these purposes 
is justified, I leave it to this House to judge. 

I shall now give a few more instances: 

Potnsfipur Police Stat/ion. — The first instance of military excesses was committed 
on. the 9th December last by a detachment of the Hoyal Garbwali Kifles, encamped at 
Manglamaro, in connection with house searches in the villages of Ballyagovindpur and 
Palpara under police .station Potashpur; There Hjs. Ashutosh Ray Choudhury, 
Ranianath Maity and Kalipada Mah.ipaira were flogged and otherwise harassed for 
their refusal to salute the TTn’on Jack. Another detachment encamping at tho Argoal 
Buinralow. mi the 1st January 1934, led by the special magistrate, Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, 
and the suh-inspeclors, Messrs. Jagat Taran Bannerjee and Khondakar, committed similar 
atrocities at the village K.atranka on tlu occasicn of searching the houses of the Pern^ 
on the 3rd January, 1934. Floggings, lathi, blows upon the inmates, not excepting 
ladies, and loot and destruction of property were freely indulged in by the soldiery. 
Sjs. Kumiid Chandra Bera, Churadhari Bera, with his wife and the son, Monaranjau 
Bera, Nilkanta Bera, Indra Narayan Bera, with his wife and the daughter-in-law, 
Sia. PahinJ Bala Bera; K.artick Ch. Bera, with his sons, Priyanaih and Bholanath, 
Haridh^m Re’-a, Gaicndiu Nath Be»'a, with hisi .sons, Arjun, Ariin and Bharat, and Satis 
Ch. and Narendra Nath Bera were amongst the victims. Assaults were duo to the 
refusal to salute the Flag and furnish information leading to the recovery of the 
Congress Cyclostyle Machine. 

Cnntni Police Station. — Prior to the arrival of the Royal Garwali Rifles at Contai, 
the S. D. O. issued Av.arrants to the local gentry directing them to join the reception 
of the troops and the Flag Salutation Ceremony on the 16th December and the Cere- 
monial Parade on the 18th December, 1933. Here dnlies or, in lieu thereof, ra.sh 
payments were extorted from the local people upon the threat of beletting the soldiery 
on their houses. 

Jinlluaanvhd pur. —On the 9th December, 1933. a number of soldiers of the Roval 
Garhwali Rifles, headed bv a Havildar, surrounded the house of Sj. Ashutosh Ray 
Choudhury of Ballyagovindpur village under Patashpur police station. Sj. Hay 
Choudhury was asked to salute the Union Jack. But before he could understand the 
actuation, he ^ was secured with a rope, his hands being tied from behind, and was 
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aeverely belaboured by the Havildar. In the meantime, on the plea of a search, the 
soldiers entered his house and pillaged everything inside. With Sj. Ray Choudhury 
in their custody, the house of Sj. Ramanath Maity was next visited. He too was 
given a good thrashing and his house was also given over to similar pillage. Both 
of them were then taken to the Soldiers’ Camp at Manglamaro and detained there for 
two days. On the 10th, at 5 p.m., both of them were taken to the Parade Ground 
and ordered to salute the Flag. On their refusal, there they were mercilessly be- 
laboured, and, moreover, threatened to be shot dead. At last they were forcibly made to 
salute the Union Jack. 

Palpara . — On the 9th December, the house of fij. Kalipada Roy Mahapatra of 
Palpara was also surrounded by soldiers. Kalipada Babu was roughly handled for his 
refusal to salute the Flag and subsequently made a prisoner. His house was searched 
with considerable damage to property. But, persisting in his lefusal to salute the 
Flag, he was again assaulted by the Havildar at the Parade Ground. They wanted 
him to execute a bond, but, as he was not agreeable to this, he was again given some 
fiftij lashes. 

Bcmamali Chatta . — At this village, a detachment of the Garhwali Rifles searched the 
houses of Sj. Sree Nath Chandra Jana and Kangal Chandra Jana, on the 26th Decem- 
ber. Although nothing incriminating was found, the searching party broke into 
pieces several glass jars, looking glasses and earthen pots; tore open mattresses and 
quilts and scattered rice and dal on the floor. At Kangal Babu’s place, despite being 
offered keys, they wantonly broke open a safe and mutilated important documents in- 
side. Jn the evening, the local gentry were summoned at the Parade Ground and 
ordered to send dalies for the troops. There, Sj. Ananta Das of Kamardah and 
Bhagabat Chandra Jana of Laudan were abused in the most filthy language, roughly 
handled and forcibly made to salute the Union Jack. 

Baifral'unda . — Here a party of soblicMs searched the houses of Sj. Achinta Kumar 
Panday and Kumar Narayan Pandav on the 27th December. At the former place, 
a box and a portmanteau were broke open and paper inside destroyed. Foodstuffs 
wore a.ll scattered on the floor and got mixed up. At the latter place, three boxes, 
four portmanteaus, and one safe were broken open and the contents therein soiled 
pouring oil over them. 

Bnhari . — Here Sj. Byomkesh Das, a te4icher of the Namaldiah, U. P. School, was 
summoned bv the Havildar of a detachment, visiting the place on the 26tb December, 
to salute the Union Jack with the local volunteers. Tn the absence of the Flag that 
day he had to salute the bare flag-staff then and there, and reappear the next day for 
proper .salutation. D(di was also extorted from him, and also from Kumud Bandhu 
Panday, a local zamiiider and the President P.aiichayat of Union No. IV. He had 
a 'so to arrange for a dinner in lionoiir of the Oflicer Commanding, (^aj)tain Murray, 
where no less than 62 Garhwali .soldiers were among the gucst.s. 

Katranka . — Headed by the .special magistrate, Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, and a Havildar 
among others, a batch of soldiers surrounded the Iiouse of the Beras at 3 a.m. on 
the 3rd January, 1934. While scarchiug the house of Sj. Kumud Ch. Bera, 
his younger brother, Sj. Churadhari Bera, was kicked and dealt with 20 or 25 stripes 
and lathi blows. He got a nasty cut in his head, two inche.s long, and serious 
injuries in the right cheek and the little finger of the left hand. Kumud Babu’s 
nephew, Sreeinan Manoranjan and his mother efich got five to six stripes. A soldier 
tugged the portion of the saree covering her head and the breast. The .searching party 
then broke open wooden safes and robbed gold and silver ornaments approximately 
worth Rs. 100. Important documents and papers in connection with the estate of 
Kumud Babu’s master have also been destroyed. The cost of other damages amounts 
to nearly Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 

Sj. Nilkanta Bera’s house was also ransacked. Here, among other things, a few 
Charkas were smashed. Not satisfied with this, the .soldiers w-ent to the length of 
iin«wering calls of nature in two rooms. Sj. India Narayan Bera’s house was next 
visited. Apart from damage to property, here they insulted Indra Babu’s wife and 
a- daughter-in-law, named Sja. Rajanihala Bora, a local Congress worker. A soldier 
enquired of her about the Cyclostyle Machine and asked her in Hindi to salute the 
Union Jack. Before she could make out what the soldiers meant, she was struck 
^Ith a lathi. Not satisfied with this, the soldier, with the apparent evil intention, 
tried to pu.sh aside the mother-in-law, while dragging the daughter-in-law inside the 
room. At this Sja. Rajanihala: threatened to make an end of her life with a knife 
And thus saved her honour. 
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At Sj. Knrlifk Ch. JU"ru’.s hou.'?e, bis son, Priyanath Bora (16 — 17 years), was asked 
about the Cyclostyle M«achine. Having no satisfactory answer from him, the special 
magistrate, Mr. Khondakar, and the Havlldar, otie after another flogged him 40 to 
50 times. They broke two canes rm his bark. He was then removed to the Argoala 
Military Camp and forcibly made to salute the Union Jack in tlie evening. He had 
nothing to eat during the night and was let oft* at 4 r.iM. the next day. Sreeman 
Bhohniath (10 years), the youngest son of Kartick Balm, was also given a few ftripes. 
The military vi.sited lljc hoii.sn of Sj. Handhan Bora, who wa.s laid up with dysentery 
for several months, and gave him 5 to 6 srtipes for withholding information about 
the Cyclostyle. For similar supposed offence, his sons, Arjun, Arun, and Bharat 
were also flogged. Sj. Gajendra Nath Bera got kicks and stripes; Sreemans Satish 
Chandra Bera (13 years) and Narendra Nath Bera (14 years) had their heads knocked 
against the wall and also flogged for disclosing information leading to the recovery 
of the Machine. 

[ shall now give the English rendering of Notices of Reception and 
Flag Salutation Ceremonies: 

“WARRANT NO. 1. 

You arc hereby informed that the Royal Garhwali soldiers of the Government will 
reach Contai on the 16th December, 1933, at 3 p.m. You are, therefore, directed to be 
present at the Dak Bungalow compound for their reception and the salutation of the 
British Flag at; 3 p.m. 

(Sd.) D. M. SEN, 

Sub -Divisional MagistfotCy Contai.'^ 

Dated 16th December 1933. 

Court Seal, 

“WARRANT NO. 2. 

You are hereby informed that the Ceremonial Parade of the Royal Garhwali Rifles 
will be held in the compound in front of Khas Mahal OfTiee on the 18th December, 
1933, at 11 A.M, You are directed to be present there at the appointed hour without 
fail. 

(Sd.) D. M. SEN, 
Hub-Divisional MagistratCy Contai.*' 

Dated the 16th December 1933. 

Court Seal. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I rise to a point of order? Sir, T have heard 
speeches during the last two or three days on points of grievances on the 
ground tliat grievances should be redressed before supplies; and this 
practice lias existed in this House for several years since T have been a 
Alcmber of this House. It was also the practice that when Members 
made speeches regarding grievances, the Government Members in charge 
of Departments were present. Unfortunately that practice is now going 
•out of use. Not only there was the practice of Government Members 
being present, but T remember very well that, on the last day of the 
general debate on the Budget or on the Finance Bill, the Government 
Members belonging to the various Departments used to reply to these 
spooclies made putting forward various grievances. Now, I find that 
practice is going out of use; and I also find that Members make speeches 
withont being heard by anybody. I feel, Mr. President, that this is a 
practice which really reduces the discussion in ibis House to a farce and 
it is against all Parliamentary forms of Government. I would, therefore, 
like yon, Mr. President, to give a guidance to this House as to whether 
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it is in order to make speeches puttin^^ forward grievances during the 
general discussion as well as on the Finance Bill, and, if it is in order, 
you slioiild also give a direction that Members responsible for various 
Departments should bo present in this lloiiso, and at some si ago 
of the discussion there should be a reply from these Members to the 
various grievances put forward regarding the administration of vtirions 
Departments. If that is not practicable, however, 1. would suggest to 
yon that that practice should he stopped in the interest of Parliamentary 
Government. Wc do not want Parliamentary Govern rrient to be brought 
into contempt. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Sir, I 
must say that T feel that the absence of Members responsible for the 
different Departments does make the debate look to some extent unreal, 
and it is desirable that grievances ventilated during the general debate 
on the Finance Bill should be taken note of, and, if possible, replied to 
immediately ; but, at the same time, I must say, the grievances cover 
such a wide field that it is not possible to reply to them straightaway 
in the course of the debate. I can assure the House that Members of 
all Departments take full note of everything that is said when the printed 
reports are available, and they not only take note of all these grievances, 
but, so far as is possible, take effective administrative stops for their 
removal. Nevertheless, for the dignity of the House, T feel that it is 
desirable that all the Government Departments should be represented. 
I can assure the House that no disrespect to the House is meant by a 
Member if he is not present. At this time particularly, Sir, every Member 
is over-worked and the time available is hardly enough to get through 
ordinary business, and, therefore, Members avail themstdves of the general 
debate in gcitting through their ordinary work. I feel that this is not 
quite satisfactory, hut to some extent it is inevitable, because every 
Meml)Gr is working against time. 

Mr. B. Das: And we are working on the Select Committee from nine 
o’clock in the morning tomorrow! 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: May I make a suggestion that 
if any Plonourable Member has any special point to which he wants the 
Government of India to direct their attention, that Member might give 
an informal notice of the particular point to the Member concerned ? In 
that case the Member will mjike it a point to be present. T have been 
fairly assiduous in my attendance, and I have noticed that many of the 
grievances relate to provincial matters for which the Government of India 
are not answerable. When I say that some sort of informal intimation to 
the Member concerned might be useful, I mean that the Member con- 
cerned may make it a point to be present and deal with the matter. 
However, I wall take note of what my friend, Mr. Joshi, has said, and 
I may say that I generally agree with him. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I think it would he a serious encroachment 
oil the privileges of the House if the Hoiiournhlo the Tjc-ifler of Ihc' House 
were to require various Members ter giv(5 a previous notice on the points 
they are going to raise. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I do not w^ant to he mis- 
understood. I was careful in saying that some sort of informal intimation 
tnay be given. I never said that a formal notice should be given. 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour: But the point that has been conceded by the 
Honourable tlie Leader of the House is that it is in accordance with the 
Parliamentary practice and tradition that the flovernnicnt are present in 
full force during the general debate on supplies in the House of Commons 
and have been present hen^ in years ])ast wIumi the gene‘Tal debate takes 
place. It is only during the last two or three years, and particularly this 
year, that we find Honourable M('mbers absenting tlieniselves when 
important questions relating to the general grievances of the people are 
being ventilated from the door of this House. I hope the Honourable the 
Leader of the House wall convoy to the Honourable Members conce^rned 
that we on this side of the House do desire that they should bi' ])resent 
here to hear tJie grievances and to reply to them on the spot. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, T 
entirely support tlie suggestion made by my Honourable friends, 

• Joshi and Sir TTari Singh Oour. Tf the debate on the 

generjil diseiission of the Uinanee Bill is to have any value and any 
reality, it is certainly desirable that ihe Members of the Government or 
their Secretaries — cither both or at least one of them — should be present 
here to hear what is being said on this side of the House or any other 
side of the House, and give a suitable reply by giving as much information 
as they are in a position to do at the moment. Of course, it is not 
possible — and T quite appreciate the remark made by the Honourable the 
Leader of the House — ^in a debate of this nature for any Member of the 
Government to give a detailed reply to every point that is raised. But 
that is another matter. The real (jnestion is that there hns been a practice 
going on for years, T believe since the inception of this Assembly, for the 
Official Members to be present in the House. Tt is only during the last 
two or three years more particularly, as pointed out by my Honourable 
friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, that there has been absohite want of 
attendance on the part of the Honourable Members in charge of various 
Departments, with the result that the whole debate becomes entirely 
unreal. Very few of us feel encouraged to say anything about any parti- 
cular matter, and surely it cannot be expected that the Honourable the 
Finance Member should reply to all the debate. Tt is not possible. 
So, T do think that the Honourable the Leader of the House under your 
guidance will convey to all the Departments that it is incumbent on them 
to bo present here to listen to the debate and give whatever reply they 
are able to do. 

As regards the suggestion made by the Honourable the Leader of the 
House that some formal notice should be given, of course that is at the 
option of anv of the Honourable Member who wants to raise any parti- 
cular point, hut it cannot be enforced and has never been enforced, and 
there is no reason why it should be enforced at present. 

Sir Gowasji Jehanglr: Sir, this side of the House surely realises the 
strain put upon Honourable Members during this time of the year, and 
especially this year. But T would point out one matter, namely, that my 
Honourable friend behind me, Mr. Mitra, has been for the last ten 
minutes making the most serious allegations against a certain Department. 

Honourable Members: And it is a Department of the Government 
of India 
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Sir Ckiwasji Jehangir: And, Mr. President, it does not take two minutes 
for one of my Honourable friends on the Benches opposite to go and tell 
the Honourable Member concerned that most serious allegations are being 
made about his Department, and, therefore, a representative of that 
Department — [ do not mean the Member in charge of that Department — 
should come to listen to the debate. That is to the advantage of the 
Department itself. Mr. Mitra’s words will be broadcast all over India, 
and, Mr. President, T draw the attention of the Government that if they 
are broadcast without a contradiction on the floor of the House, it will 
be the fault of the Government and not the fault of my Honourable friend 
behind me. There was ample time just now to give warning that somebody 
ought to be here at least to take a few’ notes and to contradict Mr. Mitra 
if he was wrong. Tliat is one point. The other point is that it is quite 
impossible for us to give notice. It is a very ordinary thing in the House 
of Commons for somebody to warn a Member of Government, a Cabinet 
.Minister, or an Under- Secretary— in fact, it is generally ilie Whip who 
docs it — that he should come immediately into the House and within 
two minutes then* is somebody in the House. It is veu-y often when there 
is a dull debate that there is not a single Government Member on the front 
Bench of the House of Commons, but the moment a single point is raised 
of any importance the Cabinet Minister or an Under- Secretary or somebody 
else turns u]) on the front Bench with lightning speed. As my Honourable 
friend says, sometimes the Prime Minister rushes into the House. 
Sometimes within three minutes the whole of the front Bench is full up. 
That practice may be followed here. I do not say that this side should 
be entirely exonerated, for only the other day wc did feel that my 
riononrable friends behind me might have set a good exnmple to Govern- 
ment by being present in little larger numbers. But there is no reason 
wliy a bad example set by this side of the House should have been so* 
readily followed by my Honourable friends opposite. It is for them to- 
set a gc.'od example. I trust that there will bo some arrangement made 
\vher(d)y the Department will be informed as soon as any remarks are 
being made w^hich are worth noting. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Noii-Muhamrnadan Rural); Sir, I 
f'ndorse the observations that have been made by my Honourable friends, 
Mr. Joshi and Sir Abdur Rahim, on the question of principle involved in this 
particular matter. If T understood my Honourable friend, the Loader of 
the House, correctly, perhaps there is an underlying current of thought 
that the grievances which my Honourable friend, Mr. klitra, has been 
relating relate to a provincial subject. I do not know whether I am right 
in that. 

Honourable Members: They do not relate to a provincial subject. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Most serious allegations are being made against a 
branch of the Army, and the allegations amount to this, that these people 
have disgraced the King’s uniform which they have been w^earing. It is 
a most serious kind of charge that can ever be levelled against a soldier, 
and yet 1 do not find that even the Whip of the Government has been 
very active in informing the Member concerned. I think not merely the 
Army Member, but also the Homo Member should have been here on this 
occasion. As far as we can see, it is not, of course, for me to judge of their 
actions — the duty of the Government Whips seems to consist only in getting 
the Members to vote when there are divisions. But I might respeatfully* 
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remind them that there are more serious duties which appertain to the 
position of Whips as far as we understand them from other Parliamentary 
institutions. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On a point of order, Sir. Is my 
Honourable friend in order in giving advice to Government Members? Wo 
are discussing, I put it to you, Sir, a point of order and wt^ should be 
very glad to have your observations on the subject. My TTonourablo friend 
is taking advantages of it quite unfairly. 

(At this stage, two or three Honourable Members got up to speak.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order order: 
Docs the Honourable Member (Mr. K. C. Neogy) wish to add anything more 
to his remarks? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: T do not think T have anything more to add, but we 
are entitled to complain that the Government have not been taking this 
Assembly seriously. And T might tell my Honourable friends, the Non- 
Official Members, that they are as much responsible for reducing the 
Assembly to this hopeless state as the Government themselves. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
entirely agrees with the point of view expressed by Mr. Joshi and the 
Leaders of this House. In fact, the Honourable the Leader of the House 
himself agrees with the contention that, in the interests of a healthy and 
a fair debate, it is highly desirable that all the Departments of the Govern- 
ment must bo represented. It is a well recognised practice that, on the 
general discussion of the Finance Bill, the whole civil and military adminis- 
tration of the Government of India is under review. It is, therefore, desir- 
able that at least during these three or four days of the general discussion 
on ihe Finance Bill every effort must bo made to sec that some representa- 
tive of every Department of the Government of India is present in the House 
during ihe whole of the debate. Certainly we must all sympathise with 
the Members of the Government of India who are over-worked. But the 
remedy is simple and is in the hands of the Government themselves. They 
have got the power of nominating Members and asking Nominated Members 
to resign and substitute other Members. Whai the Chair would suggest 
is that during the general discussion on the Finance Bill, it will be desirable 
if the Government see to it that every Department is represented in addition 
to the Member in charge by the Secretary of the Department. That is a 
•matter purely of arraiigement of nominations by Government during these 
days. Now that the Honourable the Leader of the House has taken notice 
of it, (he Chair ho])es there will be no further cause of complaint. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I was dealing with the use that is made of the 
British Indian soldiers in some of the villages. Time there was when we 
found the (’oniniander-iu-Chief j)resont wlien all these important matters 
were discussed. For reasons best known to the Military Department and 
'to thi^ ( 'Ouimandor-in-Chief, ho does not care to be present in this House. 
There is sv'jme unreality if the Members are not y)resent to listen to the 
S|K*eehes. As a logical corollary from what the Loader of the House said, 
we can as well put our thoughts in print and send thorn to tlie Depart - 
men is concerned and there is no necessity for (billing a rcprosentalive 
Tfduse like tliis at rdl if it is to have nieredy the opinion of the repre- 
^sentatives or their remarks. It has been found t.hat whenever they 
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the narration of events, it makes some impression upon them, and, powerful 
as tliey are here in India, wc may expect some redress of onr £p:*iovances. 
In the very heginning, I said that T claimed the riglii to ventilate onr 
grievances, and, as a right, you. Sir, very wisely have been iiennitting 
us always on this occasion to discuss all relevant matters. (Hear, hear.) 

I shall now refer to some of the circulars issued by some of those recep- 
tion committees. T read now one circular which was issued to all the male 
members in a village: 

“As you have been appointed n member of the newly constituted watch and ward 

committe^e of Union No... you would be so good as to be present at the 

Janka police station compound on Monday, the 9th January, at 10 a.m., for the 
receotion of the honoured District Magistrate and the acceptance O'! the sanad to the 
satisfaction of all. Absence will be deemed as a mark of disloyalty. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) PROFULLA KTTMAR MaTTT, 

Chairman . lifception Committef,.** 

T want the House to note that absence is punishable as a mark of dis- 
loyalty. In the judgment of a famous sedition case, disaffection has been 
defined as want of affection. Here T find non-attendance itself will be 
construed as disloyalty, and the punishment for disloyalty may be seven 
years* rigorous imprisonment. T shall not go into further details. I shall 
yet read a few of those to show to ihe Military Department Ihc statements 
that have been made by responsible persons, because T know the seriousness 
of the allegations. T give the name of the village and ibe post office and 
the name of the person, so that the authorities can 
easily find oui. whether they are correct or not, 
and if they are not correct, it should bo ihe duty of the riovornment to 
contradict those publicly. On another occasion, ir. a series of questions, 
I brought some of those matters to the notice of Government, and T was 
told that enquiries were being made and that answers would be supplied 
to me later on. So here I now give the names of those people who have given 
the statements and Government should at least make investigations. This 
is another statement that T should like to read: 

“On thic mornins: of 27tb December last, at about 8 a.m. ,a band of soldioTs accom- 
panied by tlie ?)olice in.spcctor and the siib-deputy collector, Contaa, 

surrounded my house. No male members, were then present. Ladies were ordered 
out, and one of thorn fainted away. Then they broke open three wooden boxes. The 
largest of these contained a bundle of currency not-es made up of fourteen 100-mpee 
notes, one hundred and twenty-fhree ten-rupee notes and one five-rupee note, 
amounting in all to Rs. 2,635 only. All these thintis were destroyed in the presence 
of my brother, Sj. Ramanath Panday. T was at- Amratala Chak for settlement work 
and reached' borne on receiving the news On bearing from my brother. T searched for 
the bundle of notes. But T did not find it, it was missing. 

(Sd.) Kttmar Naratan Pakdat.** 

Then, T should like to read the story of an attempted outrage. This 
is the statement: 

“T was a Congress worker, but have given up Congress work for the last, li years 
owing to pecuniary difficulties, and have been practising medicine. On the 25th 
January last, I went out on a call and was informed on the next day that the 
soldiers and the prdice had visited my house, and rape had been committed on a 
female member of onr family. On my return, T beard of the following incident from 
my sister-in-law and kinsmen. T wanted to send a wire to Mr. R. Maiti, M.L.C., 
blit the post office at Kajlagarh refused to admit the wire as it was against the 
police.** 
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Tl)is is liow tile Postnl Dopartinent lias been functioning — 

, “'7"*' r !?■ towards the later paii; of the night of the 25th Januarv 

Thet and soldierf* .suncuiided my house and the houso of my kinsmen! 

i»oMndi"rL^ r-*"?- ^ throujrh the broken portion of the 

r i. sriv courtyard of my uncle 

As both my elder brother, Rhiiban Babii, and myself were away from 
. ®» **^y brother S'* wife Sm. Janakibala Sasmal, with three children, was sleeping 

m a separate bed ,n Oinsli Babu’s house. The sound of the steps of the soldiers and 
the flash of torch -lights awoke Oiri.sh Babu’s mother who tried to awaken my sister- 
in-law by calling her. At this, some soldiers caught hold of her (Girish Babu’s mother) 
while others of the party wrapped up my sister-in-law’s face with a piece of cloth 
and tried to outrage her. She had a sudden break of her sleep. Tliere were the 
shrieks of horror of my uncle’s mother on the one hand and such a brutal attack 
on herself on the other, that she became so much nervr>us that she Irst all power to 
fight against this outrage. At the cry of my uncle’s mother, my uncle (Girish Babu) 
and a brother tried to run up to the place, but they were prevented by some other 
soldiers from doirjg so.. The wife of Girish Babu, who was sharing the same bed with 
my uncle s mother, was also being dragged with apparent evil intention by one of 
the snluiers, but she ran away, got into a room and barred the door. In the morn- 
mg f^th January), the sub -inspector of police of the Bhagwanpore thana arrived with 
Sj. Dwarakanath iSasmal,^the collecting panchayat, and searched the house and got a 
statement signed by Girish Babu, Sjts. Abinash Chandra Sasmal, Hernanta TCumar 
Sasmal and Adhar Chandra Bera that ‘Nothing incriminating has been found and no 
property damaged*. Before they had signed this, they informed the sub-inspector 
and the panchayat of the outrage and requested them to take down the information. 
But they said nothing, and went away to the Mugbaria Camp. 

(Sd.) Murari Mohan Sasmal, 

Village Jukhia. 

P. 0. Bhagwanpore. 

P. S. Bhagwanpore. 

Midnapur.** 

Another case is: 


“My name is Chowdhun Charan Patra, of village Sillibari, in P, S. Kedgrce. 
On the loth January, 1934, a batch of Garhwali soldiers, the junior sub-inspector of the 
thana (Kedgree P. »S.) and some chowkidars and dafadars visited the house of 
Jogendra Nath Patra of our village who was not at home. They did not find Jogen 
Babu’s wife, too, at her house, and they reached my house in search of her. They 
were assaulting whomsoever they came across. At this, there was a commotion and I 
began to flee away towards the north of my house. The sub-inspector assured me of 
safety, and, as T went up to him, he enquired of Jogen Babu’s wife and, on my 
pleading ignorance, ho began to belabour me. At this time, my wife, daughter and 
other female members of my family, being horrified, began to run off to the east. 
The sub-inspector asked me to call them back with an assurance of safety. Ap they 

came hack, he enquired of me whether there was Jogen Babii’s wife in their midst 

and, on being answered in the negative, he again belaboured me. Then, he arrested 

me and all the womenfolk and took us to Bamhari Babu’s house. There he ordered 

the dafadars and chowkidars to see whether there was Jogen Babu’s wife in their 
midst. Thev examined each one of the ladies who were kept standing for an hour in 
the sun in Bamhari Bnhu’s courtyard and werei then dismissed. ^ The assault committed 
on mo was severe which caused a sw'olling of an inch in my right wrist which has no 
strength now. T hiad indecent abuses, too, from the daroga Babu. 

(Sd.) Chowdhxtri Charan Patra.” 

There are n number of cases, but it is not my intention to read all of 
them and tire the House. There are several incidents corroborated by 
the statement of these individuals, and I am ready to make over thesfll 
papers to the Army Secretary. The same thing happened last year. I 
gave detailed accounts of the tyranny that was perpetrated on the peonle 
by the police and soldiers. Sir, can we not claim from Government flome 
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satisfactory reply, at least to show that they have made elaborate enquiries 
and found out whether the statements are exaggerated or they are not 
correct to the full extent and that the incidents were unavoidable under 
certain circumstances. This is what I demand .... 


An Honourable Member: Will an inquiry satisfy an outrage? 


Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Jf it is true, it will never satisfy, but, if otherwise, 
it will give an opportunity to Government to prove that it is not true. 

I will read one or two cases more : 

“Mr. MuzafFar Hussain, the junior sub-inspector of P. S. Pataspur and the sub- 
deputy collector of Contai, with a party of soldiers, surrounded my house on the 
10th January 1934, and commenced searching my house . When I was informed 
that they wanted me, I went up to them and the sub-deputy collector gave me some 
stripes and the S. I. kieJeed mo * * * 

At about 11 o’clock, 1 was taken to the Palpara Camp. The subedar asked me to 
salute the Union Jack. On my refusal, he gave me 15 or 16 stripes. Then, my 
hands were tied up with a rope and I was tied from head to foot with a post. An 
hour lat-er, I was brought down, was threatened to be shot dead and was made to 

sit with my face towards the sun for an hour. At about 1 p.m., I was taken inside 

the camp * * * In the afternoon, the S. I. tried to convince me that I should 

salute the Union Jack. But I remained adamant. In the midst of the discussion, 

he suddenly began to administer fists and slapped me on my face and eyes, made 
me fall flat on the ground and kicked me freely. Then, I was taken to the Parade 
G'round and was ordered to salute the Union Jack. On my refusal, under orders 
of the officers, two rhowkidars knocked my head against the ground. Not Kitisfied 
with that, the S. T. joined them and knocked my head 15 to 20 times against the 
ground. T was also given 15 to 20 kicks. There was a public gathering then at that 
time. T felt pain all over the body, there were bruises in the body and the head, 
and I was given no food or bed in tho night. Fn this condition, on the 11th, 

I was made to walk a distance of 11 miles and I reached the soldiers’ camp at 
Daitalghat at 11 o’clock. I was again urged to salute the Union Jack, and, on my 
refusal, the senior S. I., with the help of some chowkidars, made my head knock 
against the ground thrice and turned me out at noon. No food was given this day 
too.” 

This is nnothor case : 


“On the 3rd January, 1934 when the troops were passing through the village 
Karan ji (P. S. Bamnagar), two boys of the village shouted “Ban do Mataram”. 
The soldiers gave a chase after them and assaulted whomsoever they came across. 
Thev entered the Karanji upper primary school and scri«)iisly assaulted the head 
pandit, *Si. Ramkrishna Jana, and the students of the school. They se.ychcd the 
school and seized the photos of Mahatma Gandhi and Deshabandhu rhittaranian. 
The teachers were asked to go to the Balisi camp with the boys who shouted ‘ Bande 
Mataram” alhough they were not students of the school. In tile afternoon, the two 
hoys, Sm. Biioy Krishna Sahoo and Sm. Abala Kanta Has. were made to stand in 
the sun for '2i hours with their heads caught by their hands passing the 

thighs and the hips upwards. They were crying piteously through pain. After ^ 
hours, they fell at the feet of the subedar and the circle officer of Egra. The circle 
officer gave them kicks and flogged them, and at last made them mb their nose 
against the ground for a distance of 30 cubits. The sub-divisional inspector has 
stopped the stipend of tho said upper primary school and luis called for 
t ion from the fearhers asking them why they purchased the pictures of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Chittaranjan.” 

Tlicre aro several other eases, but thev will take hours to read, and my 
purpose has been served by giving instances to show how the soldiers are 
behaving in this part of Bengal. Sir, it is not a statement of one or two 
men in one or two villa-res, and it is not confined to one police station. 
Tt goes on throu-rhout the district. Boes it not reonire Cm Government 
to see to all this in the good hame of the soldiers themselves? As I havo 
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said before, in India the profession of soldiering was always recognised 
as a noble profession. Are they not really demoralising the soldiers alsD 
by making them do this kind of work that is ordinarily left to the police? 
Sir, I hope that unlike the last time when 1 made similar complaints, this 
time at least the (lovernmcnt of India will inquire into these matters and 
will do justice. It is a very grave grievance; it is not a small matter as 
the Army Soerolary may think. Tlie Cxovernment the other day W’ere 
preaching co-o])eration Ix'twccn Indians and Eur()[)eans. How is co-opera- 
tion possible wiien the j)oIic(i and the military go in this way? The highest 
officials will say they xsaiit both repression and reformation, liepression 
is doing its utmost, hut when the other question comes, the Government 
of India are hel})less. 'I'hey have no time to mind these matters. Sir, as. 
I have said oiic(i before, tlie justification of a foreign rule is merely good 
government, if it lias any justification at all. And, so far as I can under- 
stand it, the great strongtli of the Britisli Government- was the great faith 
of the Indian people in British justice. But, for the last few years, by 
legislation in tin's House, we have brought down tlie highest Tribunal fo 
the position of a mere echo of executive orders, because its powers have 
been curtailed and lowered. And if the lowering of Government’s prestige 
was made a charge, I think the executive here should be prosecuted and 
wc can have a verdict of guilty against them. 

The other important matter that I wanted to discuss was about the 
detenus. You know, Sir, that the detenus are not convicts. Usually they 
belong to three catccrories. They are, firstly, persons against whom Gov- 
ernment have some suspicion, but vvhich tliey cannot substantiate. The 
second category is of persons who are eliarg(‘,d with some offence, but 
nothing is proved against them, and as soon as they come out of the dock, 
they are made detenus. To the third category belong persons who are, 
after a proper trial, acquitted, but even then they arc invariably made 
detenus. T now find a further edass, and that is of young men who have 
suffered their usual period of imprisonment and as soon as they come out 
after being in jail for four or five years, they are arrested and put under 
deteulion for an indefinite period. Sir, one can very well realise that in 
times of emergency, if the State needs, it may he necessary to keep people 
in ri'slrnint for some time, but when it becomes a chronic thing for years 
together, the emergency ceases; and what justification (*an Government 
then have for keeping these persons in confinement for an indefinite period 
of time? T raised 'this (piostion times without number, and if Governmen& 
think that, hy nqiressioii alone, they will hav(3 their way, let them do It- 
bv all mean.^- But they have tried it for several years now. If the 
lessons of jiistory have not taught them anything, do Ihoy think that hy 
merely keeping in restraint a few thousand hoys and young men in iail, they 
will kill the idea of patriotism and love of one’s own country? They are 
very much mistaken there. I never pleaded for any leniency in this matter; 

I want Government once for all to try all their resources to put an enJ 
to this spirit of revolt amongst young men. But I say that that is not 
the way in which any nation can be kept under subjugation for any length 
of time. When the people feel for their country and patriotism is once 
in them, it is futile to hope that by repression alone they will succeed. 
Sir. it is because I believe in British connection that T appeal to the other 
side that if they want real co-operation in the field of trade and industry, 
let them treat Indians like men. The idea of dominatiort must cease. Ajai 
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we are told that this White Paper is being gradually diluted and even the 
little that was proposed in the Third Pound Table Conference is being 
whittled down to nothing. But my point was about detenus. Should not 
a civilised Government have some policy about Tieeping people in detention 
for years together? They shall have to release these detenus one day, but 
what attempts are they now making to bring them round to constitutional 
ways of thinking? I repeatedly raised this question: there is no answer. 

By mere repression they think they will succeed in making everybody a 
loyal subject. Suppression is always possible: by rej)ri‘ssio’i you c:nj k. ( ji 
even the noblest feeling under suppression for some time; but it was never 
possible in the history of tlic world to kecip a whole nation down by force 
and eocreion. 

One other point that T generally raise is about the class! lication of 
[)risoners. Jails are a provincial subjr'ct, but not a transhwred subject, and 
it is subject to tlie control of the Honourable the Home Arembei* from 
iier(\ But what is the result? 'Hie Honourable the Home Member cannot 
give any amelioration to tbesci ])risoners : Ik^ cannot help them in any ^^ay, 
but by some rigid rules, that he has made, Ik*, lias made the position of 
th(! Provincial (lovormni'iits very dilTieult. I know even now that for a 
long time in Bengal there was a class of special prisoners, that is, political 
prisoners coming from the bliadralolc classes, who were g’vc'i special treat- 
ment as rt^gards reading liooks, etc. The Government of India thought 
that there should he no special class, and, when once a prisoner is in jail, 
he should bo treated alike* with others: of course, the classification should 
be only {\<*cording to the standard of life that one is used to, and whether 
a prisoner will be able to keep up his health, sliould he the* only critornn nf 
classification. I now find that there are several hunger strikes, only for 
little amenities of life. In the jails in Bengal, the political prisoners 
demanded ct-rtain little facilities as regards the privilege of having a few 
books and a weekly newspaper and a better kind of rice. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliarn Chetty) 
vacated the Ghair whi(‘h was then (wcupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin (Miaudhur\).] 

I know the jail authorities are very sympathetic in these matters: even 
the superintendent of tin*, jail is inclined to help; but the rules of the 
Honwirablc the Home Member stand in the way, because, the Government 
of India, without realising local conditions, say that there should bo no 
distinction between prisoner and prisoner once he is classified: and, so far 
as politi<*al prisoners are coneerned, they arc always classed as C class and 
very few in class ]^. 1 have no complaint if prisoners are honestly and 

justly classed according to the standard of life the,^ are used to. havlugr 
particular reference to their health; but wlien anybody is accused of any 
oolitical offence, why should it bo concluded that la* was not iisral ;i 
hotter kind of life than that in which he is put? In these small matters 
Government eaii afford to be generous. They claim that they have 
mastered the situation; that they have controlled the Comrress. Then, why 
this meanness in those small matters if thev want really to win the good 
opinion of the Indian public? Even according to their own estimate, 1 
say, they can afford to be generous towards these political prisoners and 
detenus. We Indians are sentimental and are guided on many a matter, 
uot by mere logic, but by the attitude of the officers of the Government. 
T appeal to the Honourable the Home Member to see if it is even now 
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possible to have a policy about releasing these detenus after detention now 
for years and years and giving some more facilities to political prisoners 
in Indian jails. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, it lias been said that the debate du the finance Bill is a 
debate on anything hut the Finance Bill. My TTonourablc friend, Mr. 
Mitra, complained about the unreality which ])revadcs a debate on the 
Finance Bill. I quite agree with him about this very unpleasant pheno- 
menon in this House. The debate on the Finance Bill is unreal in more 
than one sense of the word. The expenditure estimates have been passed 
by us without the reduction even of a single pie and in full knowledge 
of the taxation proposals which the expenditure estimates involve. But, 
now, what do we find? Honourable Members have tabled hundreds of 
amendments for lowering the taxation and curtailing the proposals. Logi- 
cal consistency would forbid such a procedure. 

Ad Honourable Member: How? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend asks me “How?”. It is 
common sense that when w’e affirm that a thing is white, we cannot in 
the next breath say it is black .... 

Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My TTonourable friend does 
not know that ihcre are more colours than white aiid black in the world. . . 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr, Abdul Matin (yhaudhury): Two Honourable 
Members cannot speak at the same time. (Interruption.) 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I do not give way. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That is the easiest way out. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I can understand my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudnliar’s anxiety about my straying into things 
which are not pleasant to his taste. T am also cpiitc cognisant of the 
principle which obtains in all parliamentary institutions. I refer to the 
prineinlo of “grievances before supplies”. But that yirincinle can be 
carried too far, as it has been done for the last four years that I have 
been here in this House. Indeed this very morning I noticed a very wel- 
cruTie change. Though my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin, did inlk of 
Yakub Alkandi and AI Beruni, there was an attempt to stick to the Finance 
Bill. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, however, has struck another 
note, and, as I shall come later on to the point, I think ho had full justi- 
fication for doing what he did. Holding the view about this debate that 
I do, which I have just stated, I propose to offer some general remarks 
on the Finance Bill and also to enumerate or at least mention, as concisely 
as I may, some of the grievances on which my constituency of Guzerat 
feels very strongly. 

Sir, dealing with the financial plan and the financial poliev, pace Mr. 
Joshi, behind it, I would ask the Honourable the. Finance Member as to 
why, though he has been complaining all the.se years about the uncertainty 
of the- revenue and tax estimates of his Budget proposals, he has not 
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Up till now explored the possibility of making those estimates more 
certain than they are at present. The uncertainty of the revenue esti- 
mates is due to one feature peculiar to India. The economic life of India 
is dominated by one event of supreme importance economically speaking, 
that is to say, the failure or the success of the monsoons. It is impossible 
to estimate what “the estimates** would turn out to be before the monsoon 
tleclares itself, and it has been suggested by several competent authorities 
that if the fiscal year of the Government of India were changed so as to 
begin some time in October, much of the uncertainty of “the estimates’* 
may be avoided. I know my friend, the h'inanee Member, will say that 
there are insuperable administrative difficulties in the way, but he himself 
has shown us by putting forth his financial plan right in the middle of 
September, 1981, that something is possible in the direction 1 have indi- 
cated. 

Now, Sh*, as regards the financial proposals and the plan and the policy 
behind them, 1 could only say that the financial plan before us exhibits 
all the qualities of its author. It is a prudent and farseeing plan, as the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition admitted, when he spoke on the 
general discussion of the Budget, and 1 am quite sure, as the future will 
show. Secondly, Sir, it is a resolute plaii.^ On the eve of his retirement, 
nothing would have been more pleasant to the Li nance Member than to 
relax the taxation on the country, and it is the merit of Sir George 
Schuster that he has not followed and it is the resolute character of 
Sir George Schuster, which has prevented him from following the easy path 
which otlier Linance Members in the world have followed at one time or 
other in these times of depression. My friend could liave had easy applause 
by restoring the salary cut, he could have pleased my friend, tlie Lnight 
from Bombay, by relaxing the income-tax proposals, and he could have 
balanced his Budget by the easy means of inllation or by loans, as I my- 
self respectfully advised him to do in 1981, but he has done nothing of 
the sort. He has chosen the steep and straight path rather than the 
slippery and the easy path selected by so many Liiiaiico ^Members in other 
countries. 

Thirdly, 1 say the plan, which we are considering is a just plan. It 
does that social justice which has been much lacking in the financial pro- 
posals of the Government of India ever since that Liscal Commission, the 
Commission of Bombay millowuers, has provided a Bible of financial policy 
to the Government of India. Sir, if you compare the porceiilage of indirect 
taxation to that of direct taxation in England with the proportion in India, 
you will be struck by the fact that while the indireet taxation in England 
is only 40 per cent, of the whole tax revenue, in India it amounts to mure 
than 75 per cent. 

Then, the Honourable the Einance Member has talked, and I believe 
for the first time during his five years* tenure of office, so very strongly, 
about the cost which the country has to pay for the policy of protection, 
lb is a welcome change in the attitude of the Government of India. 
It means that in spite of the din and the noise created by the millowners 
and their industrialist brethren, the voice of the Indian agriculturists is at 
last being heard. Secondly, I say, this financial plan is just, because 
it does a tardy justice to Bengal. Sir, I do hold, Bengal contains the 
«ream of Indian intelligentsia and the solution of the problem of Bengal is 
the key to the problem of India. (Aj)plause.) Sir, I am second to none 

the love of my Province of Bombay, but my love for India is greater 
(Applause), and I deprecate all parochial feelings such as my friend, the 

B 
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Knight from Bombay, gave vent to, the other day. Sir, His Excellency 
the Viceroy spoke of the dual policy, and i think this subvention to Bengal 
is the first material step taken by the Government of India towards 
supplementing the other half of their dual policy 

An Honourable Member: The better half. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Yes, certainly, the better half. 

Now, Sir, i said there is a plan and a policy behind this financial pro- 
posal. My friend, Mr. Joshi, said the other day that there was no plan 
and no policy behind the proposals of the Einauce Member and that he 
was simply drifting. Sir, after 1 iieard Mr. Joshi, i took the trouble of 
looking up the Einance Member’s s^jeeches from 1929 to 1934, and 1 will 
put before the House the result of my investigation. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What is the plan? What is the policy? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, again asks, 
what is the plan and what is the policy. It is well that the Finance Mem- 
ber has given a wider background in regard to the proposals which he has 
put forward in tliis present Jiudget, because it helps us to understand that he 
has not been drifting, but that he has been following a pre-meditated, con- 
sistent financial policy. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, seems to think that 
a national budget is the same as the budget of a city or a town munici- 
pality. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: No, no. That is not my idea. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: But it has been increasingly recognised that 
buaget making is not merely the simple process of working out estimates 
of national expenditure and making financial proposals for meeting them. 
Every budgetary or financial plan has got its effects and repercussions on tlie 
life and health of the nation, and it is necessary to examine the potentiality 
of the financial or budgetary plan in that direction in judging of the good- 
ness or badness of any financial j^roposals. Sir, when Sir George Schuster 
took office in 1929, earnest minded men were thinking about the financial 
position of England and they came to the conclusion that the financial 
])olicy of a country has to be looked into, not only from its own view- 
point, but also, and more so, from the viewpoint of the service which 
the financial policy renders to the economic development of the country con- 
cerned. The result of tliis conclusion was the appointment of the 
Macmillan Committee in 1929, and it would really be surprising to me 
if a man of Sir George Scliuster's learning and experience should have 
been immune from the prevailing ideas of the day, and, indeed, that it 
was not so, is to be seen from the very first Budget speech which he 
delivered in this House in which he compared his tasks and duties with the 
tasks and duticis of a physician. Sir, in the present connection, he was 
in one way in a peculiarly fortunate position. Whatever policy he thought 
of following he could not be deflected from it by popular wishes and views 
as in most democratic countries of the world, but if he was free from 
the dictation of the demos, he had perhaps a bigger master than the 
demos, I mean the Great Mughal at Whitehall. I have spoken on this point 
in my previous speeches, and I do not want to dilate on that, because, I 
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know Sir George Schuster does not like it. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, asked what was his plan and Tvhat was his policy. I say, from the 
debates it appears that the Honourable Member has repeated times out 
of number that his great object was to hand over to his Indian successors 
the financial structure of India, not only unimpaired, but developed and 
strengthened to meet any storm that miglit be in store for it. And as 
regards the means wliich he would employ, he has stated in his speeches 
that he always aimed at maintaining budgetary equilibrium and keeping 
India’s credit high. Possibly these are not heroic means, nor are they 
heroic methods, b\it the result has proved that they are very sound means 
and very sound methods. Sir, the crisis of 1931 must have sorely 
tempted the Honourable Member to depart from what is known as the 
orthodox financial policy, and, if he had departed from that policy, he 
would have erred, if he had erred at all, in very good company, for every 
Finance Member in the whole world could be shown to be balancing his 
Budget, not by the orthodox policy, but by bold plans of inflation or loans 
or other methods which are ruled out by orthodox doctrines. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Including England? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend Mr. Mitra, asks me, in- 

^ eluding England? Yes, including England. Sir, the oppor- 
' tunity of 1931 he seized not to depart from the accepted ortho- 
dox policy, but, as ho says, for exploring avenues to hud out in what 
direction and form a permanent financial policy, which would ensure 
strength enough* to withstand the strain that India was subjected to, 
might be framed and developed. x\nd tbo result was lh('. emergency plan. 
ITis last Budget speech Nvould show that this period of exploration appeared 
to be over, and among the lessons which emerge from that exploration 
are these four which are most prominent, as I read his Budget speech. 
Firstly his Budget spciech shows that the Finance Member 
considers that the agricultural industry has got a paramount 
claim on the attention of the Government of India. Secondly, 
it is essential to provide for increasing purchasing power of 
the raw products of the agriculturist by jiroviding external markets and 
by making his necessaries as cheaply obtainable as possible. Thirdly, the 
Finance Member emphasises, I say for the first time, in a striking manner 
the cost which this country is paying to fill the pockets of the Bombay 
millowners and other industrialists. Fourthly, the period of exploration 
has shown the necessity of broadening the basis of indirect taxation. All 
these lessons have been embodied in this plan, and if any Honourable 
Member wants details about it, T am prepared to give. them. As I said, 
the methods and means employed by the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber ai’e not by any means heroic, hut Ihe achievement which is to his 
credit is really heroic. He has told us, and told ns wuth truth, that the 
industrial expansion of India has boon unriv.alled, not rivalled even by 
-Tapan, and that the credit of India has made a marvellous recovery. This 
may seem exaggeration, but it is absolutely correct. While every country 
is floundering in the morass of economic distress, India is the one country 
which has kept its head above water. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Very nicely expressed. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My TTonourable friend. Hr. Ziauddin, thinks 
that keeping one’s head above water is not a great achievement. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T am praising you. 
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Mr. K. N. Anklesaria: 1 know Sir George Schuster has not brought the 
rnilleniura, has not made ripe papayas to fall into the mouth of my 
Honourable friend, tlie Knight from Bombay, but he has made the financial 
condition of India the envy of all the Finance Members of the World. 

Sir dowasji Jehangir: You are emptying all the Treasury Benches, 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: My Honourable friend. Sir Gowasji Jehangir, 
though from liis head lie appears to have lost his hair, has not gained 
wisdom and lie lias not yet learnt not to interrupt a' speaker in an un- 
mannerly fashion witlioiit rhyme or reason. I do aflirm in this House 
that if Sir Harry Haig has stood between anarchy and sedition on the 
one hand and India on the other, Sir George Schuster lias stood between 
India and financial disaster. Bacon, I believe, talks of three categories 
of statesmen. I'here are statesmen who leave the country of which they 
took charge grc^iter than they found it- There are statesmen who leave, 
the country in the same condition as they found it, and there are states- 
men who leave the country in a worse condition than they found it. 
When an impartial history is written, I am sure, Sir, in what category 
Sir George Schuster will be placed. Sir, it is an irony of fate that dodges 
all our human life, that when our cherished ideals, the ideals for which 
we have, worked, are coming to fruition, another man luckier than our- 
selves gets the fruit and enjoys it. It is a ])ity that when the ship, 
which he has steered so efficiently and masterfully in such tempestuous 
seas, is in siglit of the harbour, Sir George Schuster should have to trans- 
fer the holm to other hands than his own. It is a pity not for Sir George 
Schuster. It is a pity for this country, because, how many times in the 
history of this country the hunt has been called off, just when the pro- 
mise of the kill was the brightest. I’his is o.nough ns regards the finan- 
cial plan and Mr. Joshi. 

I now come to the grievances on which, as I said, my constituency 
feels rather strongly. Firstly, without offending my Muhammadan friends. 
I have to bring to the notice of the Government the disastrous f?ffcci 
which the policy of discriminating between classes and classes and raci s 
and races has bt en luiv’mg on the ])eople/s mind in my constituency. 
Secondly, I should like to bring to the notice of the Govi-rnment of Indi.i 
the feelings which are affecting the minds of the orthodox section of tlc' 
Hindus in my constituency. The .orthodox Hindus of (iujerat are a 
section of the population against wliicli Gandhism luvs dashed itself 
vain. Tluy are the most loyal section of the Indian population in my 
constituency 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: And they are ])roud of tlndr represcuitative ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: .... and, as Sir Muhammad Yakub says- 
they are pi-oiid of tlieir representative. Thfir feelings are very much 
excited at the apathy with which the Government appear to be looking 
upon their repeated demands for a safeguard about their religion in th*' 
new Constitution. This is all I have to say on the present occasion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agia Division: Muhammadan liural): 
This is an occasion when one is expected to speak out what grievances 
he feels and to give some kind of general advice to the Government. At 
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the very outset, 1 must say that T feel really very much pleased that 
there is a good deal of peace in the whole country. Compared to what 
we saw at this time last year, the situation has improved immensely. 
Although we have not got such prosperity as we felt last year that we 
might have, still we have a great deal of peace in the country, and we 
find people engaged on their normal business, which is a great sign of 
prosperity, and things have improved financially too. I find that com- 
merce has, to a certain extent, improved, and this is bound to bring some 
kind of wealth to the country. I must, however, still say that tho pur- 
chasing power of the people has not yet improved to any appreciable 
degree. The prices of raw produce arc still very low, and, on account of 
such great depreciation in the prices of the raw materials, the purchasing 
power of the country cannot improve; and if the purchasing power of the 
people cannot improve, then it is bound to affect the customs revenue, 
because the imports certainly must fa'll, as the imx^oris depend upon the 
f>eople who are willing to purchase something from outside if they are 
able to do so. People have not got much money to purchase, articles , 
which are meant more or less to satisfy luxury, and the customs revenue 
will entirely depend in future on our improving the purchasing .power 
of the general masses of the country. On this economic condition, Sir. 
of the major portion of the population depends the question of what kind 
of action is taken to increase the prices of those articles which are really 
produced by the larger number of people. I am glad the Government 
luive extended the Wheat Protection Bill — and wheat protection means 
some kind of relief to the people who are growing wheat. 

'l'’hero is another item, that of cotton. Although Government are doing 
<) great deal to increase the price of cotton and to enter into a treaty 
with Japan which has now removed the ban which it had imposed on 
Indian cotton, I find that the price of cotton has not gone so high as 
\vc had expected, that this treaty would bring about, and, naturally, on 
account of this, T wholeheartedly support what was suggested by my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, on the last occasion, when 
the other Bill was for consideration, that wo must have some other buyer 
for the Indian cotton, and I wholeheartedly support my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody's Pact with Sir William Clare-Lees from Lancashire. It may 
be called by some a “Mody-Lanka Pact”, but I think it will bring a 
kind of stability to the Indian cotton grower, who will find a ready 
market if he is in future boycotted by one section cf purchaser and the 
raw cotton will continue to be exported to this extent, as it is not re- 
quired for the factories in India. I, Sir, find that Japan has been dump- 
ing her goods into India so cheap that it is draining away all the wealth 
of the Indian producer. We find that cheap toys, cheap cloth, cheap 
artificial silk cloth are imported into India and they are simply dumped, 

that, for the sake of a little fun, lots of people spend their money in 
purchasing these goods even beyond their means. I do not mind if people 
spend their wealth, but if that wealth remains inside the country and 
speint even on frivolities, that will still not affect the whole country, but 
here we find that people recklessly go on buying cheap toys and cheap 
cloth which is not at all durable, and the whole wealth of India' is thus 
going to Japan; and although I find that there are many quarters who 
would like to take up the cause of Japan and her trade with India, still 
I think it is a great menace to India's prosperity that these cheap and 
non-durable goods are dumped into India simply to tempt the poor people, 
who canDot afford to purchase them, to do so; For instance, I find that 
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cheap artificial silk is being worn in the villages where it has become a 
custom in connection with marriage ceremonies for tjvery villager to 
supply these artificial silk clothes along with the other wedding presents. 
Formerly, no such custom prevailed. But now e»very villager has to 
spend a* certain amount of his money which he is forced to do on account 
of social customs. lie is obliged to purchase these goods from Japan, and 
in this way the wealth of India is going from India mostly to Japan. 
Then, the Japanese manufacturers are great competitors of our handloom 
industry and our cottage industries, and unless Government come forward 
to check and put a stop to the Japanese imports, we will never find that 
India will prosper at all. I know them may be some Members in this 
Rouse who do not share my views, and they would like that Japan should 
prosper and have good and even advantageous trade relations with us; 
but I think the majority of the people outside this House will support my 
views, and they find that the industries of India must prosper at the 
sacrifice of Japanese imports into this country; and I would suggest to 
the Government to impose prohibitive* duties on all these cheap goods 
which come from England (Laughter) — I mean from Japan. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarf)ur cum Champa ran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Why not from England too? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My friend would act more sensibly if 
he keeps quiet. The duties may be prohibitive, but they are required 
in the interests of India's progress and prosperity, and I think Govern- 
ment will find ready support throughout the country and from a largo 
section of this House also. Government should not grudge the fall which 
they are bound to have in their customs revenue by imposing such heavy 
tariffs on these imported goods because this loss will ultimately be made 
up in other ways. 

There is another point which I want to draw the attention of Gov- 
ernment to, and that is about the condition of the roads. Sir, a duty of 
two annas per gallon was imposed on petrol, simply for the sake of inj- 
proving Ihe roads. We find that veiry little has been done in this respect 
after this duty was imposed. The tax-payer is suffering and is paying 
continuously, but he finds that it is only those main roads that have been 
repaired, which are called the, provincial roads. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
May I ask the Honourable Member if he is refcoring to his own Province 
or to conditions throughout India generally? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: In motor cars I have travelled only in 
my Provii\ce, and T cannot speak about the rest of the country. But, 
judging from tin j condition of the roads in my Province, I thought that 
the same was the condition in other Provinces also. But I shall be glad 
if the same is not the case with other Provinces. What I want is that 
mv Province should also prosper, and the roads which run in my Pro- 
vince should also bc' of a better conditicn. The roads which run from 
Delhi to Koorkee and to Aligarh are provincial roads; they are subsidized 
by the Government of India. Even the road from here to Aligarh Is 
very bad at se/vcral places, and there are miles .and miles of it on which 
the Honourable Member would, not like to travel in a motor car at a 
.greater speed than ten miles an hour. If my Honourable friend travels 
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on the# Grand Trunk Koad from Meerut to Cawnpore, he will find that 
at many places it has lost its old reputation, and it is not ns good as 
it used to be before the lorry traffic began on these roads. What I want 
is that not only the main roads should be improved, but some kind of 
subsidy should be given to the District Boards. Our intention at the time 
when this duty was imposed was that a larger portion of this amount 
should be given to the Provinces wlio will distribute it to the district and 
municipal boards. I find that in some districts the ^-oads are in a very 
bad condition. The Meerut district is not so bad, l)ut the district of 
J^ulandshahr is proverbially bad, and there are several roads in i.hal dis- 
trict on which no kind of carriage can go. In the district of Aligarh, 
the roads were very good up to four or five years ago, but, during the 
last three or four years, they have deteriorated to such an extent that it 
is nearly next to impossible to travel on them in a car at a speed greater 
than ten, or, at the most, 15 miles jxt hour. I am very glad, however, 
that a very well known gentleman has taken up the charge of the Aligarh 
District Board, and I may say that the District Board members have 
shown their good sense by electing him as their President, I mean Nawab 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad Muzainmiliillah Khan. Tn his time the roads 
were very good, and I hope they v/ill again become so, now that he has 
accepted the chairmanship. I want that the entire district should have 
good roads and all the money should he utilised on the feeder roads which 
connect the main roads in the Provinces. 1 know ihat the Honourable 
Member is taking great interest in this respect and he has got an Advisory 
Committee which goes into details every year. But [ would like to re- 
mind him that he should inform the Ministers in various Provinces that 
they must exert their influence to a greater extent to see that the roads 
in the Provinces are kept in a better condition than they are now. 

Sir, there is one more suggestion wffiich I wish to make. It is in 
the interests of the Government servants- It pai’ticularly struck my at- 
tention wdien 1 found the other day that this House suffered a great loss 
and India suffered a great loss by the death of our old friend, Sir Thomas 
Ryan. I think, in tho interests of a Government servant, Government 
ought to do this, that \vhcn a Government servant, wdio h.as served the 
Government for a certain period of his life, dies while in actual employ, 
then somej kind of financial help must be given to his widow and children. 
It is a great pity that a man spends his life time in serving the country 
and the State, and all of a sudden he is taken away by death and his 
widow and children fire left unprovided for. It may be said lhat it was 
the duty of the Government servant to provide for liis own children, but, 
Sir, nobody knows when a man is to die. Death comes all of a sudden 
sometimes! and if a Government servant is serving the State, the State 
must proyide for his widow and children to a certain extent. What I 
would think to be justifiable is this, that at least one-third of the pension, 
which a Government servant is entitled to commute, should be given to 
his widow and children. If ho were alive, he himself would have enjoyed 
this amount. But I shall leave this question for the consideration of the 
Government. Besides, I want this rule to be extended to the Provincial 
Governments as well. I have seen many hard cases of this type in the 
Provinces, and I do not want that the wife and the children of the deceased 
Government servant should be left unprovided for. 

Then, Sir, there is one other thing which I wish to bring out about the 
policy which is followed in the Railway Department and the Posts and 
Telegraphs Jpepiotment of the Government of India. These are purely 
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commercial departments, and I want that they shoulct he run purely on 
commercial lines and they should not follow the example of other Depart- 
ments of the Government of India. Sometimes we lina that it causes hard- 
ship to deviate from the policy which is followed in other departments. 
But it is necessary that the Bailwuy Department and the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department should be rim on commercial lines only. Prom my ex- 
perience of the Betrenchment Committee regarding the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and also as a member for many years in the past of 
the Jb'inance Committee relating to the liailways, 1 can say that sometimes 
it is very difficult to go against the policy ot the Government of India, 
if one set of rules is applicable in one Department of the Government of 
India, they are equally applicable to other Departments also, and it is 
difficult to go against them when the Government which employ the per- 
sons is the same. Certain Departments of the Government of India are 
administrative Departments in which it is essential that one kind of rules 
should apply, but at the same time it is not desirable that the same set of 
rules witn regard to pay and allowances should be applicable in these 
two Departments. I have come to know that when temporary hands are 
made permanent, they are given the same salary as had been given in the 
past. It is very difficult that some people should be enjoying one kind of 
salary and another set of people should be enjoying a diherent grade. But 
this IS the time when Government must come out boldly and make up 
new rules and revised scales of salaries which may be applicable to all 
people who are now drawing salaries beyond Bs. 1,000. There are poorer 
classes of clerks whom nobody w'ants to touch. The Government have al- 
ready hxed new rates of pay for the subordinates of these Departments. 
But I find the officers grades of the Posts and Telegraphs Department and 
the Bail ways have not been touched. The complaint comes in from the 
lower paid employees that the officers, who have the power to determine 
and hx the grades of salary, fix better grades for themselves and com- 
pletely ignore the poor clerks. The lower paid employees have got this 
grievance, and, 1 therefore, suggest that, in the interests of the lower paid 
employees as well as in the interest of keeping contentment in the country 
and also saving the Government from criticism, the salaries of the high 
paid officials should be revised in the light of the present financial condi- 
tion. There has been a cut of five per cent. But this means that the 
salary is fixed at the old rate and the people have to pay only five per 
cent out of that. But this is not what I want. 1 do not want to touch 
even the present employees. I want in future that the salaries of all the 
employees in the Bailway Department and in the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment, who are drawing more than Bs. 1,000 as salary, should be deter- 
mined by a body of non-official experts who may sit as an expert body and 
advise the Government purely from a business point of view and not with 
any consideration as to what other Departments are enjoying. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: I cannot speak of the Eailway 
Department, but I would remind my Honourable friend that the revised 
rates of pay for new entrants to the superior ranks of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department have recently been published. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I know that some revised scale of pay 
has been fixed. They were according to what the Retrenchment Committee 
had recommended, but that Retrenchment Committee itself had one great 
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(lifl&culty. 1 myself wa^ a member of that Committee, and 1 found great 
• difficulty that we could not make any recommendation with regard to the 
Posts and Telegraphfijbepartment different from the pay other Departments 
of the Government of India were enjoying. That is my position that we could 
not suggest different treatment for the Posts and Telegraphs and the rail- 
way employees as we wanted to. The members belonging to the I.C.S. 
niid the Police Service are purely administrative officers. But in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department we must pay the men according to the financial 
condition prevailing in India at present and we must fix the rates of pay 
for this Department according to the pay that is prevalent for the best 
man available in the country. If wc find that a man with the best 'brain 
enters into some profession, he should go up to a certain limit in his 
salary, but what is the justification for another man not having the same 
brain getting into (ioverninent service and getting better salary than what 
an Indian could get in any other profession? If you give special scales of 
salary to men vvitli exceptional abilities, such as the Doctors or the Engi- 
neers or High Court Judges, these would be oxeeptional eases ajid I would 
not mind paying them. But here comes the grievance of the lower 
paid employees that they are simply treated very badly, and the higher 
grade people in the Posts and Telegraphs, simply because they have got 
the power of determining the salary of the staff, fix a higher scale of pay 
for themselves and a lower scale of pay for tlie subordinate staff. The com- 
plaint of the subordinates is quite justified. In fairiiess to the lower paid 
employees and in all decency, the Government should appoint a Committee, 
purely a non-official Commit toe, having some representatives of the services 
there, to devise some rnenns of fixing ihi* salary of these people who are 
drawing more than Bs. 1,000 in the Posts and TVlcgraphs Department. I 
submit, this must be done soon. 

Now, I wish to say something about the railways. I have often found 
in the railways, not so much in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, that 
new posts arc constantly created. 

Dlwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar; On a point of order. Sir. 
I thought that railways were excluded from discussion on the Finance Bill. 
We had a separate Bail way Budget and wc discussed railway finance then. 
The present is general finance apart from railways. 

Mr. mffuhammad Yamin Khan; T thought that iny Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, had been sufficiently long in this House as to when to rise 
to a point of order. I do not understand how the point of order that he 
raised arises. Here, on the Finance Bill, wo can discuss all subiccts, and 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, must have been aware of that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We can talk about the solar system. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, also discussed about the sohar svstem. He did not hesitate doing 
so, and this House listened to his mathematics which would have been 
very interesting if this House had been converted into tbe B.Bc. claa^ oi 
the M. A. O. College, Aligarh. # 

Now, Sir, T was referring to the railways. There is a difficulty m 
^ving different rates of pay to new entrants, because the Government 
<*annot accent a new scale of salary as distinct fi'om what they have already 
laid down. T find, there will be many people who would be available on 
^ lower scale of salary. I submit that the market value of candidates 
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has gone down. Such being the case, there is no jtetitication in paying 
higher scales of pay and thus run the railways at * deficit as they arc 
doing at present. 1 am sure that my Honourable friend, Mr. liau, wil. 
agree with me on this point. I am sure he would find many cases where 
the Standing h’inancc Committee on Eailways has been obliged to give 
sanction on the old scale, because they had no other option but to sanction 
on the old scale that has been laid down in the past. Even if we want 
to fix a new scale for any post, we could not do so. The Standing Finance 
Committee have cither to accept the proposals of the Government or tr 
reject them. The Committee v^as, therefore, obliged to give its sanction. 
This is not .*■ very desirable state of affairs, and I think, in the interestJ^ 
of the finaJK'ial position of the country, we should fix new scales of pay. 

Another point that I should like to mention is this. I would urge upon 
the Government the desirability of taking fuU advantage of cheap rates oi 
interest at this time. 'J'here is a lot of money which is available in tht 
country, and if the Government float loans on a lower scale of interest, 
they will have plenty of money. That will also help in redueing the old 
debt and they can pay off the old loans which they had issued at high 
rates of interest. Even if there is a saving of one per cent in the shape 
of interest, it means a great gain to Government, and, out of a total debt 
of 800 crorcs which the Government have got at present, there will be h 
good deal of saving in the shape of interest if they take advantage of the 
cheap rate of money available at present. The Honourable the Finance 
Member floated a loan last year. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Floated six loans. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, six loans, and there was a good 
response and every one of the loans was fully suhsorihed within a short 
time. T think this is the time when full advantage should he taken of the 
low rates of interest and the burden on the State should he reduced. This 
is all T have got to say at present. I wanted to say something about 
the sugar indiislry, hut I think T will get another opporlunitv to speak ou 
that subject when the Sugar Bill comes for consideration. 


Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, has just given out that 80 pc’’ 
cent of the cattle are killed and 20 per cent, die a natural death. T am 
afraid I cannot accept those figures. As far as I can find out from the 
various statements issued from time to time, the facts are the other way 
round; and the recent telegraphic notes that we have been receiving from 
the Hide Merchants' Association of Calcutta support me in it. As regards 
the cess dutv touched upon by him, he forgets that it is levied when trade 
is in a flourishing condition «and not when it is on the verge of dying out. 
A perusal of the figures given on page 11 of the Review of Trade in Tudin 
in shows that the export of raw hides and skins was: 


in 1913-14 ... 80,100 

in 1930-31 ... 41-100 

in 1931-32 ... 33,000 

in 1932-33 ... 26,600. 

In view of the fall in trade from 80,000 to 27,000, is there any justifica- 
tion for keeping up this duty? It is evident that the number of animals 
which die every year practically remains the same, and the same is th© 
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case with killed animals. The number of exported hides and skins as 
shown above has diminished to one-third and the amount of leather tanned 
in the country hss also diminished. Therefore, the inevitable conclusion 
is that the Chamars do not find it remunerative to take out tlie skin; they 
simply bury it in the ground. I am a zarnindar iiiysclf, and would be 
the last person to allow the destruction of a useful animal. But we cannot 
forget the economic point of view, particularly in the present depressed 
condition of the countiw. One sees hundreds and thousands of goivahalm 
in various places. If I take a hundred cattle per gowshala and calculate 
the minimum expenditure of two annas per animal, the amount works to 
Rs. 12-8-0 per da\ or Rs. 375 a month. I have been closely studying 
this question and looking into the condition of the animals which are kept 
in the gowshalas. I find that mostly they are sick, soiTy and old. The 
question, therefore, is, whether it is humane to keep them and prolong 
their agony or to put an end to it. T have got the authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi who on one occasion allowed the destruction of a calf, because it 
was suffering from a disease. Their feeding is waste of public, funds, 
which is not justified. 

My second point is the financial position of the zamindars. It has 
5pm crores of gold which has been sold, 

150 crores is distress gold whi(*h the people were compelled to 
sell for payment of Government demands. The z{imindar's reserve has 
diminished by this amount. His income has fallcui to loss than over one- 
third and ho cannot pay the Government* revenue from his income, and 
the value of the landed property has gone down to the lowest level. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, offered to give up his land without 
any price, and T think it is still dear, because no one can afford to keep 
it. 


My third point is the price level of cotton. 1 have got before me a 
table which is given on page 8 of the Review of Trade in India in 1932-33. 

I find in it that the index number for flit* sale of cotton in July, 1014, was 
100 and it is now 10 which shows that the pric*' of that commodity has 
gone down 2J times. As we arc not getting the economic price of cotton, 
why do you raise the price of mnnufac.tured textiles and make no attempt 
to do so in the case of eotton? T ask a. simple question, namely, how 
much cloth shall I get by selling one inaund of (ioUon? If I get less, I 
will oppose raising the price of cloth. 1 have already urged the other day 
that we ought to give protective duties to thost' firms whicli do (uaisume 
most of the country cotton. 

My fourth point is the duty on matches. This duty is said to be hitting 
the poor people. We have now got two classes of ]:)oople, the rich and 
the poor. The rich clamour that they are over taxed, and, with the same 
breath, they urge that the poor should not bo taxed. I do not understand 
what Government should do and how administration ought to run. I re- 
member the time when in a whole village there was not a single match- 
box and the people used to kindle fire from one another’s fireplace. The 
same practice is more or less carried on in villages even now, and one gets 
a match-box in the houses of Government servants or those who can afford 
it, namely, those who indulge in the habit of cigar or cigarette smoking. 
Hence I would not call it a duty on necessaries of life, but on a luxury, 
and there is no earthly reason why luxuries should not be taxed. 
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My fifth point is the duty on tobacco. It is admitted by everybody 
that tobacco is a luxury, and, as I said above, there is no reason why 
luxuries should not be taxed. But I should like to point out at the same 
time that tobacco in the form in which it is smoked in the villages is a 
sheer waste of time, so much so, that it takes away .daily four or five hours 
of the zamindar’s time to prepare his hooka and smoke it. 1, as a 
zamindar, would like its total prohibition, so that the zamindars 
may save time which is the most valuable thing in the world. 

My last point is that we have been criticising various taxes that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has been adding to the list already 
existing; but I do not think that any constructive scheme has been put 
forward as to if those taxes are removed, how are they to be replaced, 
and there is no time to do it, though it was the proper way. If we are 
going to reduce taxes, we ought to find funds for running the Government 
which no doubt is already very expensive. Why it is so, it is too late to 
remedy. It is, however, a fact that a lot of money is required to run a 
good Government. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
20th March. 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


DEATH OF MR. R. T. H. MACKENZIE. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): Sir, it is 
my painful duty to bring to your notice the fact that Mr. Mackenzie, one 
of our Members, suddenly passed away at half-past six this morning. Sir, 
as you know, Mr. Mackenzie attended the sitting of the House yesterday. 
He was in his usual cheerful mood yesterday, and I understand he attended 
a meeting of the Aero Club in the evening. Ho appeared to be in the best of 
health, and we were shocked to hear this morning that he had passed away. 
It was only the other day that we had to mourn the tragic death of Sir 
Thomas Ryan, and nobody thought that within such a short time we 
would have to mourn the death of another of our colleagues. 

Sir, Mr. Mackenzie was nominated to represent the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce on the 16th August, 1982. He was a Member of this House 
for one year and seven months. During this time, by his genial nature and 
pleasant manners he had made himself extremely popular with all sections 
of the House. Sir, we do not know the circumstances in which this tragic 
event liappened, but we know that Mrs. Mackenzie is here, and they were 
contemplating to retire Home after many years of useful work in this 
country. That heightens the tragedy. 1 hope you will convey to Mrs. 
Mackenzie and to the bereaved family the sense of loss that we have suffered 
and our deep sympathy. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, we once again meet under the shadow of death. Hardly have 
we reconciled ourselves to the loss of a faithful Government servant who 
sat on the opposite Benches, when we have to mourn the loss of one of 
our friends from the European Group. Again, Sir, as in the case of Sir 
Thomas Ryan, Mr. Mackenzie was going to leave this country for good 
within a few weeks. I believe that, had it not been for his duties in this 
Assembly, he would have retired a few months ago. As a matter of fact, 
1 met him in England in the summer, when he told me he was coming back 
to this country in August on account of his duties in this House. Mr. 
President, Mr. Mackenzie passes away not as an old man but, I understand, 
at the early age of 48. It is truly tragic that, when he was about to go 
Home to enjoy his well earned and deserved rest after many years of 
service to his Company in this country, he has been deprived of all the 
fruits of his labour and snatched away by the cruel hand of death. The 
European Group have suffered a deep loss, and the whole House would like 
^ condole with them in the death of one of their valued Members. . . 

( 2525 ) 
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Mr. President, the non-ohicial Europeans have played a peculiar part 
ill the history of India. They caino to this country for purposes of trade. 
They remained to govern, and the time is fast approaching when they will 
go back to play the role for which they oiiginally came to India, that is to 
develop its trade and industry and let us hope that they will long continue in 
this country to give us the services of more men like Mr. Mackenzie and to 
^ work in the true interests of the country of their adoption. Mr. President 
T should lijie to associate myself raid my Party with the words that have 
fallen from the Lead(‘r of House, and would request you to convey to 
Mrs. Mackenzie our sinccrest condolences on the loss she has suffered, an 
irreparable loss, for i understand, she was to sail for England next Saturday 
and her husband was to have followed her within a few weeks. There are 
no words which can describe a loss of this character. It is better left to 
the imagination, i trust you will convey to Mrs. Mackenzie the sincerest 
condolences of this House. 

Mr. Gayli Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Ghamparan: Non-Muham- 
madan); Sir, on this melancholy occasion, I should like to associate myself 
and my friends with all that has been said by the Leader of the House 
and by my Honourable friend sitting on my right. Mr. Mackenzie was a 
man of very cheerful and amiable disposition, and those of us who knew him 
intimately will not fail to mourn his sudden and untimely death. It was 
only the other day that we mourned the death of one of the distinguished 
servdiiits of the Government in the person of Sir Thomas Kyan, and we 
hardly realised on that occasion that we 'would have to mourn so soon the 
death of another distinguished colleague of ours in this House. Sir, not 
only the European Group, but all of us sitting on this side of the House 
. feel very much shocked at the death of Mr. Mackenzie. It is very tragic 
that on the eve of his retirement from this country he should have been 
snatched away suddenly by the hand of death. I associate myself again 
with all that has been said, and I request you to be so good as to convey 
to the members of the family of the deceased an expression of our heartfelt 
condolence and sorrow. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma (Nominated Noii-Ofiicial): I desire to associate myself 
and the members of our Party, in the absence of our Leader, with the 
sense of deep regret and sorrow that has been expressed on the floor of the 
House. Mr. President, this tragic news has come to us with such a surpris- 
ing and stunning suddenness and our hearts are so full of grief that it is 
diflicult for us to give adequate expression to it. Therefore, 1 shall content 
myself by asking you along with my colleagues to convey to the members of 
the bereaved family an expression of our deep regret and sympathy. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan); This is indeed a melancholy occasion that, within only a few days 
of tb(i loss of our dear old friend, Sir Thomas Ityan, we should meet this 
morning to mourn the loss of another valued colleague of ours — a loss so 
tragic and so sudden that we cannot even realise that our dear frienc* 
Mackenzie has passed away. His loss is not only a loss to the European 
Group, but to all Members of this House who valued the calm criticism 
a^d advice which the late Mr. Mackenzie brought to bear upon our delibera^ 
tidns. It has been a matter of some satisfaction to us that he was sparer 
tb^atdvise and help us in our daily task, and the fact that he has passed 
away leaves us the poorer, because we feel that, if he had been here, he 
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would haye discharged his duty with the same integrity of purpose which 
characterised his association with the Members of this House. Sir, I 
associate myself and the members of my Party with the loss that the 
European Group and Mrs. Mackenzie and his family have suffered in the 
untimely death of Mr. Mackenzie, and I wish that you will convey to the 
family of the deceased our heartfelt condolence at his untimely death. 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal: European): 1 am sure the House will realise 
that the death of Mr. Mackenzie has come as a very great shock to us 
this morning. In fact, it has been such a shock that it is very difficult 
for me to control my feelings to such an extent as to be able to say very 
much on this tragic affair. 1 would like to thank Sir Cowasji Jehangir for 
the remarks he made with regard to Mr. Mackenzie as a member of our 
Group. Mr. Mackenzie’s death is a great loss to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce for which he was a Nomiiiated Member. He was very devoted 
to all his duties, and, as every one knows, his character was a genial and 
beloved one. In his social life he was the President of the Gymkhana Club, 
and, in respect of public service, he was a member of very many Committees 
and very devoted to his w’ork. Sir, if. is too tragic to dilate upon, it is 
almost impossible to realise that such a thing has happened, and, on behalf 
of our Group, I would ask you to convey our most sincere condolence to the 
bereaved wife and his family. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Hohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, it has been truly said that calamities do not come alone. The 
House has not yet recovered from the shock which we received on account 
of the sudden death of Sir Thomas liyan when another calamity has fallen 
on us in the sudden death of another distinguished Member of this House, 
Mr. Mackenzie. As has already been pointed out, during the period of 
years that Mr. Mackenzie was a Member of this House, ho made himself 
very popular with .all sections of the House. It was a great delight to talk 
to him. His sudden death is not only a severe loss to the European Group, 
but to all the Members of this House. 1 wish to associate myself with the 
vote of condolence that li.as been moved, and I request that our sincere con- 
dolence may be conveyed to liis bereaved wife and other members of his 
family. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tho Chair 
wishes to associate itself with the sentiments given expression to by the 
Leaders of the various st'ctioiis of the House. It has been our sad lot 
to mourn the loss of two of our popular colleagues w ithin the space of about a 
week. Like the late Sir Thomas Ryan, Mr. Mackenzie was a popular figure 
in this House, and like him he was to have gone home for his well earned 
rest. The tragedy is heightened by the fact that, just a few days before his 
intended departure for his native land, he had to lay his life in the country 
which ho had served so long. It would be the duty of the Chair to convey 
to Mrs. Mackenzie the condolence of this House at the loss of their popular 
colleague, and the Chair thinks it w^oiild he acting according to the wishes 
of all sections of the House if it adjourns the House today as a mark of 
respect to the memory of our late colleague. The House now stands ad- 
journed till 11 O’clock tomorrows morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
21st March, 1984. 
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The Assembly mot in the Assembly Obarnber of tbo ('ounril TlCiiM:? 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The TTonourablc Sir Sbanmukbam 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

+535* I 

Assistants in the Office of the Director Gei<jeral, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

636. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the present number of assistants in tlie olbet* of 11 k‘ Diivetor 'lonoral, 
Posts and Telogvaplis, is proposed to be divided into two grades, viz.. 
assistants and second division clerks^ If so, will Government be pleased 
to state (i) the number proposed for the assistant’s grade, (ii) the num- 
ber of Hindus, (iii) the number of Muslims, and (iv) the number of other 
('ommiinitios in the revised grade of assistants? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With you pe»‘mission, Sir, I propose 
to deal with questions Nos. 536 to 538, 540 and 541 together, as all these 
rclatti to the strength atid pay-scales of tlu^ tderical staff ( I' tlu‘ office of 
the Director Geneial of Posts and T('legr{q>hs. 

4’lu‘ actual position is that while there is no question of any general 
revision of the scales of pay of the existing pennanont incumbents of the 
clerical posts in the above office or of their transfer to scab's of ])ay lower 
than those held by them substantively, tlic introduction of revised scales 
of pay for Attached Otlices of the (iovermrient of India generally includ- 
ing the above office is under examination but I am not at pnsemt in a 
position to make any pronouncement as to llie details of tlu' ])n)])()sals. 
As stated in paragraph 108 of the Tleport of the Posts and Telegraphs S .ih- 
Committee of the Retrenchment Advisory (birnmittec, 1031 (a copy of 
which is in the Library of the House), the numerical strength of the 
clerical staff of the office of the Director General of Posts and T legraphs 
was last investigated by a special Departmental Oommittoc and the 
number of assistants iiom is 74 including three supernumeraries. Exist ng 
permanent incumbents of the clerical posts on promotion from one grade 
to another will continue to be eligible for the existing scales of pay. 

Assistants in the Office of the Director General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

J637. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 
(i) the present number of assistants in the office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs; 

tThia question was withdrawn by the questioner.- 
JFor answer to this question, .«ec answer to question No. 536. 
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(ii) whether the present strength of bhe assistants in the ofiice of 
the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, was fixed by 
the Coburn Committee after inspection; 

(iii) whether that strength was fixed in accordance with the import* 
ance of work dealt with by assistants; and 

(iv) whether a redistribution of tlie present strength of assistante 
into two different grades, viz.^ assistants and second divi- 
sion clerks, is under contemplation under the revised scales 
of pay? 

{h) If the reply to part (a) (i). (ii), (iii), and (iv) be in the affirmative, 
will Government be pleased to state whether the present assistants will 
not be allowed to retain their present designation of assistants, and whe- 
ther they will suffer in pay, status or prospects in any way? 

(ic) If the reply to part (h) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether they are aware that there is discontentment 
among the present assistants in that office? 

Assistants in the Office op the Director General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

f638. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether the present number of assistants in the office of the 

Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, is proposed to be 
divided into two grades, viz.y assistants in the scale of pay 
of Ps- 140 — 400 and second division clerkc; in the scale of pay 
of Ps. 12(>--350; 

(ii) whether a new grade of second division clerks in the scale of 

Rs. 80 — ^200 is being introduced in the office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs; 

(iii) whether it is a fact that under the existing orders, the 

revised scale of pay is neither to affect adversely officials 
appointed before July 1931, nor to disturb their existing line 
of promotions; and 

(iv) whether the present grade of assistants, carrying a scale of pay 

of Bs. 120 — 350, will be abolished in the office of the DirectDr 
General, Posts and Telegraphs on the introduction of the new 
scale of pay? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) (i), (ii), (iii), and (iv) be in the affirmative, 
will Government kindly state to which grade and to which scale of pay a 
clerk appointed before July 1931 in the office of the Director General, 
Posts nnd Telegraphs, will he promoted after the introduction of the 
revised scnle of pay? 

+539 * : 

t For nnswor. to this nnostioi), answor to question No. 536. 

J Phis question was withdrawn hv tho questioner. 
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Assistants in the Offiob ov the Dibeotor General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

t640. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the present number of assistants in the office of th© Director Goner il, Po'sts 
and Telegraphs, is proposed to be redistributed into two different grades, 
viz.j assistants and second division clerks? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether recruitment or promotion in the proposed grade of 
assistants will remain blocked for a long time? If so, how long will it 
take for a present clerk, or a proposed second division clerk, to get promo- 
tion to the proposed grade of assistants? 

Assistants in the Office of the Director General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

t541. ^Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Govoriiniont be pleased to state whether 
the present number of assistants in tlie office of the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, is proposed to be divided into two grades, viz., assistants 
and second division clerks? If so, will Government be pleased to state 
whether a certain number of the present assistants will be selected for the 
proposed grade of assistants and whether the rest will bo reverted to the 
proposed grade of the second division clerks? If so, what arc tin* crileria 
fixed? 

Re-Instatement of Mr. H. N. Sinha, discharged Head Master, East 
Indian Railway School, Dinapur. 

642. *Pandlt Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the statement 
made by Mr. C. P. Colvin in his speech on the 24th February on ihe 
motion regarding “system of appeals’* that a guard (meaning a non- 
gazetted railway employee) has no right of appeal to the Railway Board, 
will Government please explain how they reconcile it with the follomng 
leply given by Mr. P. R. Ran to my starred question No. 796, dated the 
20th March, 1933 : 

“Mr. Sinha’s uppeaf im-i rnhrtninfd hi/ the Jhiilirni/ Board and orders were issued 
that he should be re-appointed in a next suitable vacancy**? 

(b) Is there any age-limit for appointment of teachers in the East 
Indian Railway schools? If so, what is it, and since when has it been 
introduced? If not, what does Mr. P. B. Ran mean by saying the 
following regarding the re-appointment of Mr. H. N. Sinha in reply to 
my question referred to above: 

“At the time his rr-{ipp(»intnK*nt was beiru' considered it was discovered that; liP irn-'i 
oear-age and consccpiently ho wa.** not appointed’* ? 

(c) Is it a fact that long after the discharge of Mr. IT. N. Sinha, the 
bead Persian teacher of the Dinaporo School retired at the ago of 70? If 
so, what is the reason for this differential treatment? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: (a) Mr. Sinha*s ease was reviewed by the Railway 
Board as a special case though he had no right of appeal. 

tFor answer to tliis question, .'wv answer to question No. 536. 

A 2 
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(b) and (c). When 1 said that Mr. Sinha was over-age I meant that 
he was over 5i5 years of age. Government have no information about 
the other case and do not consider that it is necessary to obtain it. 
I might explain that an opportunity arose in 1932, to re-employ Mr. 
Sinlia in a vacancy that arose in the Headmastership of the East Indian 
Railway Middle School, Muglialsarai, but the Government of the United 
Provinces who were iionsiilted in the matter said that as he was over 55 
years* of ago and was not fully qualified for the post of Headmaster of a 
middle school, they did not consider it desirable that he should be appointed 
to that post especially in view of the fact that there were many suitable 
and qualified men available. Tn the circumstances, the Railway Hoard 
could do notliing for Air. Sinha. 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Hoes the Honourable Member think that 
the guard refe.rred lo b\ Air. (’olvin who helped the Government of India 
in times of need during the Great War did not deserve the special treat- 
ment to which Mr. Sinha was entitled? 


Mr. P. R. Bau: My Honourable friend is aware that the case of the 
guard was reviewed by the Railway Board. 


Pay of Assistants and Accounts Clerks in the Central Public Works 

Department. 

543. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Ts it a fact that the scale of pay of Assist- 
ants and Accounts Clerks in the Central Public Works Department Office 
IS Rs. 95 — 5 — 120 — B — 200? 

(Ij) Ts it a fact that the scale of pay of Assistants and Accounts Clerks 
in the Executive Engineers* Offices under the Central Public Works Deport- 
ment, New Delhi, is Rs. 95—5—120—8—200? 

(r) Will Government be pleased to state what is the number of Assist- 
ants and Accounts Clerks in the Central Public Works Department Office 
and in the Executive Engineers* Offices in this cadre? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state how many Assistants and 
Accounts Clerks have reached the stage of Rs. 120 in this scale both in 
the Central Public Works Department Office and in the Executive Engi- 
neers’ Offices and the date of their doing so? 

(c) Is it a fact that those in the Executive Engineers' Offices, who have 
reached the stage of Rs. 120, have not been allowed to cross this bar? 
If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b), (c) and (d). A statement 
giving the information asked for by the Honourable Member is placed on 
the table. 

(e) Yes. Only Head Clerks in Divisional Offices are allowed to cross 
the bar. This is a rule of long standing in the Central Public Works De- 
partment. The same principle has been adopted in fixing the future rates 
of pay. 



Statement showing the old and new redes of paj of Assistants and Accounts Glerks in the Central Public Works 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 



Note. — ^The above excludes leave reserve posts which have not yet been filled substantively. It also excludes Central India and Rajputana 
staff which is to be included in the Permanent Cadre of the Central Public Works Department. 
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Pay of Clerks in the Central Public Works Department. 

544. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that tho scale of pay of clerks 
in the Central Public Works Department office and in the Executive 
Engineers* offices is Bs. 61 — 3 — 75 — 4 — ^95? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of clerks both 
in the central office and in the Executive Engineers’ offices who have 
reached tho maximum and the date of their doing so? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state for how long they propose 
to detain thfse men who have reached the maximum in this scale? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The old scale of pay is as stated 
by the TTonourable Member except in the case of the staff transferred 
from the late Simla Imperial Circle and one post recently transferred from 
Central India. The new scale of pay is Bs. 40 — 5/2 — 90. 

(b) Thirty-two as shown in the statement w^hich I lay on the table. 

(c) Persons who have reached the maximum of a grade naturally re- 
main there unless and until they are promoted. There is no question of 
“detention”. 


Ohrks who have reached the stage oj 05 in the scale of Rs. 5 1 — .9 — 75 — 4 — 95 and the dates 

of their doing so. 


• 

1929 

1930 

1 

' 1931 

1 

1932 1 

1933 

Total. 

Central Office . 

1 

■■ 

2 

3 1 

4 ! 

13 

Divisional Offices 

1 

■1 

6 

1 

1 

8 

i 19 

Total 

2 

! ’ 1 

8 

3 ! 

i 

12 

32 


Apflioation of the Revised Scales of Pay to the Army Headquarters 

Employees. 


646. ♦Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi: With reference to the replies to starred 
questions Nos. 1068 and 1374, dated the 21st November, 1933, and the 
11th December, 1933, respectively, will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether the Routine Division Clerks who qualified in the competi- 
tive examination held by the Public Service Commission in 
February, 1931, and who secured posts after 27th Scpl ember, 
1931, in the Army Headquarters have now been confirmed 
in the old scales of pay; 

(h) whether they will be given the benefit of old leave and pension 
rules ; 

(c) whether for all intents and purposes, e.g., for the purpose of 

promotion to higher divisions and posts, on deputation, etc., 
they will be treated in the same way as the old incumbents 
who were in permanent service before the 27th September, 
1931; and 

(d) if tho answers to parts (b) and (c) above be in the affirmative. 

whether they propose to issue clear orders on the subject? 

G* B* F* Tottenham: (a) to (d). Yes. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Charges fob Meals of Haj Pilgbieis on Ships. 

546. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the charge for meals of Haj pilgrims on board the steamer for 
class and “B” class food? 

(5) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) who fixed the charges; 

(ii) what is the maximum charge fixed by law; 

(iii) whether the catering is done by the shipping company itself, 

or it has been let out to any private agency ; 

(iv) if the catering has been let out, whether the shipping company 

called for any tenders; if so, the quotations of different ten- 
derers ; 

(v) whether the accepted rate is the lowest tendered rate; if not, why 

the lowest rate was not accepted; 

(vi) if they have no information, whether they are prepared to 

enquire and state the facts; and 

(vii) whether Government are aware that higher rates hit the 

pilgrims ? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: (a) A statement is laid on the table. 

(b) (?) Tlie charges were fixed by the shipping company in consultation 
with the Government of India. 

(ii) No maximum is fixed by the law. 

(iii) Catering is done by contractors engaged by the shipping company. 

(iv) Government understand that the shipping company did not call 
for tenders. 

(v) and (in’). Do not arise. • 

(vii) Government do not consider that the present rates are unreason- 
able. 


Statement. 


Port of departure. 

1 

Scale of 
food. 

Food charges for single 
journey. 

Food charges for journey 
h»)ih ways. 

Per pilgrim 
of the ago 
of ton y<‘ar» ' 
and over. ! 

i 

Per child 
under ton 
years of 
age. 

Per pilgrim 
of tln' age j 
of t.(Mi years | 
and over. 

Per child 
wider ten 
years of 
age. 


1 

1 

Ks. 1 

Hs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Bombay 

“ A »» Scale 

12 

6 

24 

12 


“ B ” Scale 

8 i 

4 

16 

8 

Karachi 

“ A Scale 

9 i 

4* 

18 

9 


“ B ’* Scale 

6 ! 

3 

12 

6 

Calcutta 

“A” Scale 

17 i 


34 

17 


“B** Scale 

i " 1 

6 

! 

12 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the tender was first accept- 
ed l)^y the sliippirig company and then the rate was placed before the 
('onfercnce that met in Simla? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: I have already stated that no tenders were called 
tVu*. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Company asked for the 
tend(u*a lirsi, and wlion they ascertained and accepted certain tenders, 
Unit question was discussed by the Goveninient of India at the Simla 
(Conference ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have already stated, and T can only repeat, that 
no lenders w-cre called for. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact Unit the tendo]’ for Its. 16 
foi* the w’hole journey was suhinilted to Messrs. Tni-ner Morrison and 
('().? Is it incorrect? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 understand that a letter was stnil. to Turner 
M«aTison and Co., after tlu' rale had heim fixed hy somebody w'ho w'as 
])r(‘parod to cater for Bs. 16. 

Me. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Ts it a ffiet that the man who succeeded in 
tli(‘ tender is one related to somebody in the C()in])auy? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 am afraid T have no information regarding the 
relationship b(dAveon the tenderers and the Directors of the Ck^nipanies. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ts it a fact that the man who was success- 
ful in getting ihia contract is a relative of a momhor of the Port Haj 
Gornmitteo ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T answered the first qia^stion, which was as to 
whether (hfa'e w'as any relationship betAveen tlie caterer and the Company. 
I liavt* to giv(^ the same answer to my Honourable friend's question, 
namely, that I have no information. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to inquire into this 
matter ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There is a Port PTaj Committee in Bombay which is 
functioning. Tt is open to them to go into the matter and draw the 
attention of the Government. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Was any .attempt made by the 
Government of India to find out beforehand what was the reasonable charge 
for the mcnls, that would be collected from the pilgrims? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I may inform my Honourable friend that I went 
down to Bombay last year in May, to examine this question as to what 
would be a reasonable rate, and that Government agreed to the rates 
fixed by the shipping company as a result of the inquiry which I made 
on that occasion. 
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Kunwai* Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Did Government receive any informa- 
tion from the Bombay Haj Committee that the rat(js were excessive ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Govern mr^nt have received no such representation from 
the Bombay Haj Committee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to advertise in future 
when these contracts arc to be given to different contractors? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Tt is not (lOvtuTimcint wlu) ndviM-tise, hut the shipping 
companies. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Governmeiu ask tiu' slnj)ping (ioii)])anies 
to give sufficient piildicity beffove tenders an* necjepled ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Tlu* ])()sition, as T ex])l}iined to inv fihuid, iMaulvi 
Hliafee Daoodi, is that, after the irupiiry we conduet(‘d in lh)nibay, we came 
to the conclusion tliat the rate of oni^ nipc-f* a day I'oi* two meals and two 
teas, and ten annas a day for one meal and one ti a was not excessive. 
At that time, there was no i‘nnnnnnicatioTi rt‘ally from any source* that 
lower rates would la^ or could lx* charged. Snhsta^iioiilly . it has been 
hrouglit to th(‘ notic(‘ of tlu* (lovt'rnnu*!!! that somebody is pn^jjared to do 
the thing for Rs. Ki. Wc (*am>ot ini(‘rfcrc al lliis stagr. Tliis pilgrimage 
season nmst w'ork under the (’xisting arrangenunit . and. siibseijiiently, it 
will h(? o])on to the Standiiur llaj Conimitf(‘(‘ lanv as also the, Haj Com- 
mittee in Homhay to suggest to (iovermia r.t wlndlua* a n'vision is called 
for. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government |)i‘o]>(W“ to put this matter 
l)eforc the Standing ITa j Committee ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am (jiiitc j)r(‘pari'd lo c-onsidt^r llial suggestion. Sir. 
Charges from Haj PiLciRiMs for Loading and Unloading their 

LtrOGAGE. 

647. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: {a) Will (lovcMTinumt be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that sliipy)ing companies fire ehfirging .an additional 
charge of Rs. 3 from TTaj pilgrims for loading and unloading the passengers 
and their luggage ? If so, when did this imposition begin ? 

(h) What is the si^ecial re.ason for thi<? new charge ? 

(c) What was the previous arr.-mgemont for loading and unloading j)il- 
gi’ims and luggage ? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. The firningement has Ineii in forct* as an 
oxperirnontfil measure since tin* pilgrim season of 103*2-3:). 

(b) and (c). Formerly pilgrims wore left to main* their own arrange- 
ments at Jeddah and to bargain with private boatmen for the transport of 
themselves find their luggjige from shi]) to shore and vice versa. As this 
systeun was reported to involve inconvenience, ^‘onfnsion and loss, it w’^as 
considered that it would be to the advant.figi* (J pilgrims if the sliipping 
company could take over the responsibility for the transport arrfingements. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact ili.it a man was killed owing to 
the negligence of the Company when the luggage was taken from the 
ship to the small boat to be sent to Jeddah? 

Mr. G. 9. Bajpai: I submit that that question does not arise out of 
this. 
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Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: May I know whether Government are aware 
of the fact that pilgrims are themselves able in many cases to unload 
thoir tilings at Re. one aaul Its. 1-4-0? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. The action of Government in this matter 
has been taken in e.'iiruiinity with the recouimcndations of the Haj Com- 
mitlee as also of the local aiHliorities of Jeddah. They are not aware that 
anybody is able to do this thing satisfactorily for Rs. 1-4-0. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ts it a fact that specifil care is taken by the 
(\>mpany when loading and unloading the goods? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 hope so, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the charge of Rs. three 
is iinifonn. ii n sj.i f'tive of tlie fact whether a man 1ms got no luggage or 
v(?ry little luggage, or they are charged according to the packages a ])erson 
has got ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend, if he will read my answer, 
will find that the charge does not merely relate to the conveyance of 
Inggago, but also to the conveyance of the individual. 

Promotions and Appointments in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

548. *Rao Bahadur B- L. Patil: (a) With reference to the reply to 
starred quest ion No. 10 i, asked by Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla on the 
19th February, Rk'M, will GovernuK'nl please state whether the Controller 
of Printing and Slalionerv is tl'.e olVutcr charged with the duty of making 
promotions and appointments in the clerical establishment of the Gov- 
ernment of India Presses? 

(h) Is it a fact that in making promotions and appointments in the 
clerical establishment of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, the 
Controller of Printing and tStutionory has to rely on the reports made by 
the New Delhi Press*’ 

(c) Will Government please lay a statement on the table of this House 
showing the dates of promotion and the dates of termination of probation, 
of the men promoted to the posts of assistants and upper scale clerks 
ill the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since September, 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(h) Due consideration is given by the Controller to reports submitted by 
Ibc Manager of the Press. 

(c) One man was promoted as Assistant on 1st September, 1933, and 
terminated his probation on 28th February, 1934. Another was promoted 
as clerk on 29th December, 1933, and is still on proliation. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

3 01^, Cllllf JB iiKiJ PAID. 

220. Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to fumieh a 
statement showing the total number of money orders (i) issued and (ii) 
paid, with their respective values, during the year 1932-33? 
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(b) How many of these money orders w-ere issued and paid from the 
Bengal and Assam Circle (excluding Calcutta) and from Calcutta, respec- 
tively, and what was the total value? What was the percentage of these 
money orders as compared with the total number for the whohj of india? 

(c) Out of the total Savings Bank Accounts of 089,676 in the Bengal 
and Assam Circle in the year 1982-33, how many accounts were at Calcutta 
and what was the percentage? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) The information is given bdow: 

No. Values. 

Rs. 

Issues ..... I 70, 1,9 9, 000 

Payments 37,a<)M,000 78,80,38,000 

(b) and (cj. In formal ion is being collected and will be? hiid on Ihe (able 
in dno course. 

Amount realised from Inland and Foketon Telegrams. 

221. Mr. S. 0. Mitra; (a) Is it a fact that during the year 1932-33 
inland and foreign telegrams to the value of Bs. 1,92,15,000, were dealt 
with by the Telegraph Department? 

(6) If so, will Government please state how on the receipt side of the 
Telegraph Branch a sum of Es. 2,55,60,062 has been shown, being 
Es. 1,55,33,022 as telegraph share of sale of postage stamps and 
Es. 1,00,47,040 telegraph charges realised in cash? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No; the figure f]voio(\ bv the 
Honourable M('.nil)er is ilia! for jict message revtuiue. 

(;5) The sums of Es. 1,55,13,022 and Es. 1,00,47, (MO repLvs( nL I ho 
gross rece.n^s nf (he Telegraph Cranch on accoind of the telegraph share 
of sale f'lf 'ianrps and [(‘iograph charges realised in casli, respectively. ThO' 
sum of Rs. 1.02,15,000 represents the net rc'ceipl , yh;., Es. 1,90,28,297 
as shown ai Hk^ bottom of page 37 of (he Annual Eeport phis Es. 1,86,984 
shown in ])ago 40 theieof the latter being the net message revenue of the 
Radio Branch. 

New Eoads, Parks and I^iACEs of Recreation constructed in 

Delhi. 

222. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government please state how many new 
I’oads, parks and places of recreation have been construci('fl iu Old Ikdhi 
and New Delhi during the last three years? How many of these roads, 
parks and places of recreation have been named after some important 
personages, and how many are not so named? Will Government please 
state to what authority suggestions in the matter should be forwarded? 

Mr. G. S* Bajpal: An answer to the first two parts of the question 
\\ ill be laid on the table as soon as certain information which lias boon 
called for is received. As regards the last part I would inform the Honour- 
able Member that suggestions should be made to the Municipality con- 
cerned. 
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Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

223. Mr. S. O. Jog: («) Will Govcniineul he pleased to refer to their 
answer to parts (a) and (e) ol starred (jiiestion No. 1544, dated the 
5th December, 1932, stating that the nile, given in hraekot (eomirKaiee- 
ment of pension with effect from the date on whicli an individual ceases 
i'» 1)0 borne on the effective establishment), ap])lies only to pension claims 
prescA’ibod in para. 44 of the Financial Regulations. Part I ? 

{b) Will they please state in what v.'ay the preferment of claim referred 
t(; in starred (juestion No. 83B of the 21si. Marcdi, 1933, violated the 
limitation pi escribed in para. 44 referred to in part (a) above? 

Are lliore no! jnore tlinii «)ne rjliieisi acknowletlgrnent of the indi- 
vidnal’s claim being preferred by him? 

((/) Will Governmenl please refer to nnstarrt'd cpu slion Xo. 290 of 
the 29th Maid), 19;42. in w Inkh iheir attention was drawn to the prevalence 
of a practice- in tlio Army Department, Government of , India, in accord- 
ance with wliich proved and acatoptable claims were admitted by them with 
effect from any dal(‘ dial; th(‘v ( hose, and to their reply which was in the 
negati vc ? 

(c) ^IV) wlial extent do Government intend to abide by their own 
ri'gnlalions, answers to questions given in this Iioiisf' and by tlmir orders 
.on the first part of Ivv^ommendation No. VII of the War Pensions 
Committee 

if) VO lIhu not accepti‘d Jie.eonunciidaiion No. VII, given in bracket 
(A pension sanctioning authority may grant full arrears if be is satisfied 
with the explanation for the delay) slating “this ])art (4 luatommiMuialion 
is in conformity with the existing praciice”? 

Mr. O. R. F. Tottenham: The onestion is being examiiK'd and a reply 
will he. laid on the table in due course. 

(,'LimKS WORKING IN CERTAIN OFFICES. 

224. Mr, Bhuput Sing: (a) With reference to Sardar Sant Singh’s 
starred question No. 1456, dated the 2()tli December, 1933, will Govern- 
ment be-, pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the names, and 
the Provinces which they belong to, of the clerks working in tin- 
iug oihecs: 

(i) Central Board of Revenue, 

(ii) Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 

(iii) Railway Clearing Accounts, and 

(iv) Director General, Indian Medical Service ? 

(h) With reference to piATt (d) of Sardar Sant Singh’s question referred 
to in part (a) above, will Government bo pleased to state the names of 
the, recruiting officers for the above-mentioned offices? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The information, whicli could only 
be obtained with considerable laboiu’, is not of a kind which, it seems to 
me reasonable for Government to supply. As has been explained on 
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SGvei’aJ occasions in this House, the (covernment of India have not under- 
taken to secure representation for Provinces in the services nndfT their 
control which are recruited on an all-India basis. 

(h) I place on the table a statement showing the appointing autliovities 
lor Assistants and Clerks in these offices. 


Htatenieni. 


Name of Office. 


Appointint/ authority. 


For Assistants. 


For Clerks. 


Central B(jard ol' liovcnud 


Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

Railway Clearing Accounts 
Offico. 

Office of the Diroctoi* Ccju'ral, 
Indiini Mcdicjil Scrvi(M\ 


For Assistants belonging to the 
Imperial Secretariat S('rvic(', 
(ylass T£- Central Board of 
Ki' venue. 

h\yv other Assistants — Sccrt^lory, 
Ce»dral B(*a.rd of Revenue. 

Vice-Chairman 

Di TV'ctor, Clearing Ac(;ounts 
Ofiice. 

Deputy Direetor-Geiuu'al, Indian 
Medical S<'rvice. 


Secretary, Central 
Board of Revenue. 


Vieo-Chairman . 

Director, Clearing Ac* 
<?ounts Office. 

Deputy Director Gen- 
eral, Indian Medical 
Service. 


DEATH OF PANDIT SHAMLAL NEHRU. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Mnlianunadan IVhtin): Mr. 
Presidoni, the House will hoar with regret of the death of Pandit Shnrnlal 
Nehru who was a Member of this House for four years, and it is the 
general desire of Honourtible Members that you, Mr. President, should be 
requested to convoy the condolences of this House to th(» late Pandit 
Shainlal .Nehru’s herc'aved family. Pandit Sliainlal Nehru was a member 
of the Sw^araj Party in tlic old days, of wdiich Party we have a few honoured 
members left in this House. There is one sitting here*, on my left (Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singli) and my 1 lorionrahle. friend sitting behind me (Mr. 
S. C. Mitra) was tlu- vvliif) of that Paity, and you, Sir, were also a very 
prominent member of that Party in those days. Wo w^ould likc^ to convey 
our condolences — espc'cially of those Members who were the colleagues of 
Pandit Shamlal Nehru in the old days. T personally did not know Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru, but I understand he was a most useful Member of this 
House — quiet, unassuming, but always ready to do his duty and takr^ his 
part in the work of tliis House. Mr. President, T trust you wdll convey 
to his bereaved family our sincerest condolences. 

Mr. G>aya Prasad Singh /Mu/.affarpur cmn Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, with the permission of the Deputy Leader of my Party, I 
i)( g to associate myself and my friends wdth all that has been said by my 
ITonourable friend on my right, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Sir, Pandit Shamlal 
Nehru came here as a member of the Swaraj Party at the end of 1023. 
He was with us till the Assembly was dissolved in 1926. He was, as you 
know, a nephew of that distinguished countryman of ours, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. I had the privilege of being a member of the Swaraj Party along 
with you and Pandit Shamlal Nehru. He was constantly present in the 
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Mouse, and attentive to his duties. He was a man of genial disposition, 
and a stout patriot. By his death the cause of public activities, not only 
iu the United Provinces, but in the country generally, lias suffered a great 
(hull. He belonged. Sir, to a very cultured family. I know his family 
intimately, and, I dare say, that Pandit Shainlal Nehru has left a large 
number of friends and admirers to mourn his death. I associate myself 
with my friend in requesting you to be so pleased as to convoy our hud- 
ings of sincere sorrow and condolence at the death of Pandit Shamhil 
Nehru. He was a comparatively young man, and from what we know 
from the papers he died as the result of paralysis. Sir, death under tlu'se 
liircumstanccs is very tragic, and I have no doubt that his family will 
drrivo some consolation from the fact that sorrow shared is sorrow so(jtlied. 
This House as a whole mourns the death of such a patriot, and T again 
f‘(i[)oat my request that you will be pleased to convoy to his bfu'eaved 
family our sincere regrets and condolence. 

Mr. A. Das ( Ihaiui-es and (Joraklipur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
ilural) : Si)', witli ilu* ('oinli'sy of my Dro-l)oi)iii y Boader, 1 wish to associate 
myself and my Party with (Everything that has been said about the late 
Pandit Shainlai Nt^hrn. L had the privilege of knowing him and his late 
lamented uiicIce soinowdiat intimately. Though I never belonged to that 
Party, onr relations w^ere very cordial, and 1 heartily endorse, on behalf 
of myself and the othen^ moTribers of my Party, all that has been said about 
his death, and rccpiest you kindly to convey to the members of his family 
oni’ deep senst* of sorrow and sympathy. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkmul and .Knuiaon Divisions : Non-Muliain- 
madan liin al) ; Sir, tlu' Deader of ray Party has asked mo to associate 
his Party and myself wdili jill that has been said by the previous speakers 
about tli(! passing away of one of my very dear ])ersonal friends. Sir, 
Pandit Shami<‘il Nelnn was a very cliarming friend and a very open-hearted 
public man. Pandit Shanilal Nelim and 1 wen* associated in a managerial 
and editorial capacity with the running of the Independent — the first 
great lu^Avspaper of tIuE United Provinces. We were also associated when 
Me])iri (’handra Pal resigned Ins editorship of the Democrat, of which 
Pandit Shainlal Nehru was the founder, in the running of that paper. 
Pandit Sliamlal Nehru filled a large space in the public life of the United 
Provinces. During Mrs. Hesant’s Home? liulc. propaganda days, vvlien his 
uncle, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, was still a conservative, Pandit 
Shainlal Nehru plunged Inio that movement with great enthusiasm. His 
hold on his uncle was great, because he constantly (piarrelled with him 
wdam h(' ditTered from him : and the members of the Swaraj Party and the 
Ollicial l\rtMuh(Evs (^f this Housi^ wdio w'cre then ■Members arc aware that 
Pandit Shainlal Nehru, even wdion flie fight became feiwont, was always 
in a genial mood. and. in the lobbies, the most perfect companion. It is 
Vf'Tv sad to ('ontiMuplato. Sir. that death should have snatched away one 
of the fiuest public men of the Thiitod Provinces. Latterly, lie retired 
from piihlie life owing to differences with tin' National Congross Party, but 
lie did not carry his dirforiMicos to the point of coming info the Coiincils. T 
was looking fcrwai’d to Pandit Shamlal Nehru leading in Allahabad and els('- 
wiiere the rongres;:, movement into the Legislature. Sir, In’s dcatli at this 
time is a great rudh-.nal loss, n calamity to the United Provinces. Sir, his 
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armour was his honest thought and simple truth his utmost skill. It is 
painful to contemplate that one Member after another of this House is 
passing away. In the midst of life we seem to be in death, and words 
cannot picture the sorrow that is coming on the country and on us by the 
passing away of one friend after another. Sir, I deeply feel that Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru should have bee3n snatched away by the cruel hand of 
death. I know his farhily lies prostrate in soi-row at his death. I request 
you to convey the grief of my Party as well as of the otlier Parties in this 
House to the bereaved family to whom my heart goes. 

Zdeut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, on 
behalf of the European Group, I desire to associate myself with the senti- 
ments expressed by the ])revious speakers on the sad death of my great 
friend. Pandit Shamlal Nehru. Sir, as one of the oldest Mc^mbers of this 
Assembly, I had the privilege of working witli him in this House for about 
three or four years, and I can only repeat what my friend, ]\lr. Ilanga 
Iyer, has just said that during that period he endeared liimsclf to one and 
all. Although a membei* of the Swaraj Party, his line was alvrays straight 
and honest, and I know that he was a friend of Government and Govern- 
ment could always depend on him for giving an lionest view although it 
was against even tho wishes of his revered uncle. India is all tlie poorer 
by the loss of that grc'at Indian. In this House he was loved by all, not 
only for his honesty of purpose, but for his jovial disposition, and it will 
be long time before wc can find another Shamlal. On behalf of this 
(jroup, 1 desire you to associate ns in this expression of sym])athy with 
the bereaved family. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (liohilUniul and Kumaon Divisions : Muham 
j'Uidan Knral) : Sir, like the Bihar eartliquako, this House has been receiv- 
ing shocks nearly eve.ry day. It is for the third time during the last four 
or five days that we have to mourn tho loss of another old friend and 
colleague of ours. Pandit Shamlal Nehru, as has already been pointed 
out, was a Member of the Second Legislative Assembly, llio Assembly 
whose mark for its ability and for doing the best work for the c.oiintry will 
always remain in tho Instory of this House. Although a. member of the 
Swaraj Pai-ty, Pandit Shamlal Nchni was free from all spite and venom. 
He was very jovial and friendly and was always smiling, and really it was 
a sight to see him joking and i!ieeting friends in the lobbies. He was 
vei'v ])opular not only with the Non-Official Members of the House, hut 
with the Officials as well. It is really very sad to see that death has 
snatched him away from ns. He was a prominent figure in the United 

IVovinees, as has already been said. T sineerelv condole with his talented 

wife, who took a very prominent part in the public movements of the United 
Provinces and also with liis equally talented and worthy daughter, who 
is the first Lady Advocate of tlie Allaliabad Ifigh Courf. I also syinp'nthise 
with his only son. who occupies the rank of an Officer in the British 

Porces: and T request von. Sir, to convey onr condolcncpR to all the 

ineiahors of the bereaved family. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter fLondor of the House) : Sir, T 
had not the pleasure of knowing Pandit Shamlal Nehru lawsonallv. hut, 
from what T have heard of him, ho was a man of great personal ehnrm 
and was a most ]'>opnlar figure in tin's House. I remember, when 1 first 
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Member of tliin House, to bavt i^eori him in the lobby. He 
could not keep himself away from this place. Sir, I associate my.self and 
this sid(? of the House with the oxprossions of sorrow and sympathy with 
the bercavtMl rarnilv and 1 join in Hie request that has been made to you. 

Mr. President (Tlu' Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chottv) ; T knew 
Pandit Shamlal Kehru as a. (toIleai,nie in this House for over three years 
and Wf)rk(‘d in flos'- co-operaf ion with him as a member of ilic Swaraj 
Party. TTonoiirahle \ToTnho»s, who enjoyed his ]>orsonal friendship, like 
mysf'lf, liavc* lesfificd (o his eharmiut^ personality. He was one of the 
most pf)pnla)‘ Memlua's of this House and ho was loved by every one. It 
will ])< rn\ diitv to convey to the family of Pandit Shamlal Nehru the 
deep sonvw of tin’s House at the loss of one of their popular eollcagiies. 


ELJ^UTION OF THF. STANHINO FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shamukham Chetty) : I have to 
inform tin Assembly tliat the following Mcmhei’s have been cleeted to 
the Standing Einancie Committee, namedv : 

(1) Mr. J. Pamsay Seott, 

(2) llni Bahadur S. C. Mukherjee, 

(8) Mr. Sitak;\nta Mahapatra, 

(4) Air. Cr. Morgan, 

(5/ \rajor Nawal) Alimad Nawaz Khan, 

(()) -Uao llahadur H, \j. Fatil, 

(7) Lain Pameshwar Prasad Bagla, 

(8) Mr. S. 0. dog. 

(9) Diwan Bahadur Harhilas Saida, 

(It)) K'unwar Hajee. Ismail Ali Khan, 

(11) Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 

(J2) Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 

(18) Maulvi Midiaimnad Shafee Haoodi, and 
04 1 Mr. Badri Lai Hastogi. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The House 
will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by the 
Honourable Sir George Schuster on the 1 6th Marcjh, 1934". 

"That tl)c Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of Hritish India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894 to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise 
Duty) Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.” 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I regret that 
I was not in the House while my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, was 
delivering the earlier part of his speceh <)n Monday, though I was able 
to be here before he had completed his speecdi. Had I known that Mr. 
Mitra was about to speak on the Finance Bill, I should have at once 
hastened to the House, for I should have been quite sure that in discussing 
the Finance Bill he would not mention finance, but that he would direct his 
attention to the administration in Bengal and the condition of the terrorist 
prisoners or detenus. I have liad, however, the advantage of reading care- 
fully my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra 's speech. 1 understand that ho 
was very anxious and that certain Honourable Membt^rs of this House 
were anxious on his behalf, that ho should have a reply to what he said. 
Ho shall have a reply. 

Tl’^i first count in Mr. Mitra ’s indictment against the Government was 
a series of allegations against the conduct of tlie troops in the Midnapore 
district of Bengal. The Honourable Meinber road out a very long series 
of allegations and statements. T understood him to make a complaint 
that, when on previous occasions he had adopted this procedure, the 
Government had not given any definite reply to those allegations. Well, 
Sir, the Honourable Member is very familiar with the procedure in this 
House. Ho knows perfectly well how to elicit information from the 
Government; no one better. A great many of the questions that I ha^u 
to answer in this House emanafe from my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
and he is well aware that, if he wants information on points like these, 
it is easy for him to put down a question, and that, after due inquiry 
has been made, he will receive an answer. And ho must also be perfectly 
well a'warc* that, wlien ho makes a series of elaborate and detailed allega- 
tions in this House in the course of a debate, it is quite impossible for 
any Government Member to get up during the remainder of that debate 
and make any categorical statement about incidents which arc alleged 
to have taken place in Bengal. W'hcn he wishes to elicit information 
about affairs in the Midnapore district, even during the present Session, 
the Honourable Member lias put down a verv detailed question in regard 
to certain allegalions of ill-treafmcnt by civil officers and, T think, also 
by troops. To that question [ gave a full answer, T should think less than 
a month a?o. And I think that that answer showed that the facts on 
which the Honourable Member relied had really been distorted out of all 
recognition. I cannot give any categorical answer now to the allegations 
that the Honourable Member has brought to the notice of this House. 
But this much I can say, that a number of allegations on these lines have 
within the la^^t few months been examined by the Government of Bengal, 
and T think T am right in saying that in general they have been found 
by the Government of Bengal to be very greatlv exaggerated, even if there 
was any foundation for them at all. It is difficult, in view of what has 
been going on recently in the Midnapur district, to resist the conclusion 
that a deliberate campaign of misrepresentation has been launched tnere. 
Nevertheless, the Honourable Member has made himself responsible for 
these statements in this House, or at any rate has drawn the attention of 
the House to these statements, and I should like to treat them as T would 
a question, and I will ask Ihe Government of Bengal to let me have a 
report about them. 

Now. Sir. in the course of his speech, my Honourable frienf!. Mr. 
Mitra, referred to the functions of the troops in Bengal, and he suggested 
V. , ■ . B 
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thnb it was unfortunate that they should be employed on duties of this 
nature such as they are performing in the Midnapur district. Well, Sii% 

I would remind the House tliat the troops in this country are maintainedv 
not only for purposes of defence against external enemies, but for purposes 
of giving aid to the civil power in internal emergencies. That is a per- 
fectly well recognised function of the troops, and it is, in accordance with 
those duties of giving aid to the civil power, that the troops are now being 
employed in Bengal. I need hardly reniiuvd the House of the very valuable 
resulcs Uiat have been achieved ilirough the presence of the troops in 
Bengal. The House will perhaps remember that in the autumn of 1932, 
at a lime when the terrorist menace was V(*.ry much more serious than 
it is now, the Government of India decided that it was necessary to 
reinforce ll)e civil authorities by despatching to Bengal two brigades of 
troops, and the .inticipalions wilh which tliose trooj)s were despatched have 
been entirely fullilled. The situation now is far better than it was in 
those dark da^^s of the autumn of 1932 (Applause), and though i do not 
in any way w'ish to minimise the efforts and the devotion of the civil 
officers, \\(i must recognise that a great part of the credit for that result 
is due to tlu‘. presence of the troops. (Hear, hear.) The troops have had 
in Bcuigal two ofifM'is, indirect and dir(‘ct. Indirectly they have undoubt- 
edly (aicOLiragc'd the civil oflicers and tlui well-disposed population, and 
1 think it is nob unfair to say that th.e.y Inive brought a new^ spirit of 
ronfidence into tie* (aumtry. Apa.rt From that, they have also been 
employed direi.'tly in aid of the civil powder, particularly in ilie districts 
of GduUagong and Midnapur, the two worst plague spots of terrorism in 
Bengal. They have hetui able, particaalarlv in Ghittagiing, to acliicvo very 
important dirt'ct results iu (*o-opi‘r;ition witli the civil authorilies. I do 
hope, Sir, that nothing will bo said or done in this House which would 
have tli('. eff()ct of trying to discredit tlie w'(n‘k of the troops in .Bengal. 
(Hoar, hear.) T have seen a number of reports in connection with their 
work, and I have seen nothing to suggest that their discipline has in any 
way fallen short of its usual exemplary standard. (Hear, hoar.) 

Now, Sir, the second count in the Honourable Member’s indictment 
of ilia Government policy was in connection wdth the detention of persons 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, the problem of the 
detenus. I confess I was astonished at the charge that made by the 
Honourable Member in regard to that policy. He said, talking of the 
Gov('rnment, “do they tliink, by merely keeping in restraint a few thousand 
boys and young men in jail, tliey will kill the idea of patriotism and love 
of one’s owm country?’’ Now, Sir, this problem of the detenus is fortu- 
nately practically continod to Bengal. Doei the Honourable Member lliink 
that wl* arc keeping these young men in detention in order to ki!I the 
i(l(ra of patriotism? Are there no patriots in other Provinces of India? 
(ffv^.ar, liear.) Has Bengal the monopoly of patriotism? Or, is it nob 
rather tlmt Bengal has, wliat is T am afraid very nearly, a monopoly of 
sonieihirg very different, and that is political murder? (Hear, hear.') I 
think iny Honourable friend would really on reflection acknowledge that 
what w'c .are seeking to repress is not patriotism, but murder (Hear, hear), 
and that is the jnstifieation for the policy of keeping these young men 
under restraint. I admit that the Honourable Member mav argue that the 
information on which w^e act with regard to particular individuals is wrong, 
that we are mistaken in believing them to be terrorists, but at any rate 
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lio Diiist give US credit for believing tliat and for taking that action solely 
been use we do fully believe that they are terrorists. And I would also 
iisk him to remember, if lie has any doubts about tlic information on 
which we act, that we do check our information; the Government of Bengal 
check their information by putting it before two Judges and it iloes not 
seem to me, Sir, a reasonable conjecture that we could be wrong in our 
facts in more than a very small percentage of cases 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan ]iural) : 1 remember the Honourable Member saying that as regards 
State Trisoners, their cases are put before the Judges and not about the 
vast majority of detenus who are not State Prisoners under llegulation HI 
of 1818, but are detained under the Bengal Criminal Law (Supplementary) 
Act. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: With regard to State Prisoners, in 
tlr* matter of those State Prisoners who are confined for terrorism, we 
follow exactly the same procedure as is followtd by the Government of 
Bengal under their Btuigal Criminal Law Amendment Act, and no one Is 
held under Hegulalion 111. in respecd- of terrorism unless his case has been 
put bolore two Judges. 

Now, Sir, 1 do not want to misundcrstaiid the Honourable Member, 
Imt I do think that, if he is misunderstood, he lias to some extent himself 
to thank ior it. Complaining of iT'-pression he sa\s: “By repression you 
tain ke(']) even tlu‘ noblest feeling uiidijr suppresdon for some time”. I 
would invite him to make it clear that when ho is balking of these noble 
feelings that we arc repressing, lie is not referring to the ilcsire to murder 
(Ipvc-rnmeiit oiVudals and their families. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra; 1 never meant murder in any way. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: 1 am perfectly certain that the Hon- 
ourabloi Member did not mean that, but bis language is open to that 
construction. 

Then, the Honourable Member asks, — and 1 make no complaint of bis 
asking,-— wlia.t is to lie the end of it? It is right tliat lie and we shouM 
try to look ahead to the end of this problem, but the end of it, as J see 
it, must be the i xtirj>jiLion oi llu‘se ideas which bring discredit and stianie 
on the Province of Bengal, Quite apart from considerations of m jrality 
and luimanity which make an appeal to any man of ordinary feeding, 1 
am certain that the Honourable Member realises, as clearly as I do, tlio 
harm that is done to the interoots of liis own country by tlic continuance 
of this movement, the feelings of distrust and estrangement that are 
engendered, the handle that is given to the opponents of i)olitical reform, 
tlic material loss that is caused to a poor Province by having to spend 
enormous sums of money on maintaining a largo police force in order to 
deal ^\ith this movement, and the diversion of the energies of the admi- 
uistratioTi to such a large extent from the more benefieent activities to 
'vhich they should be directed and their concentration on this miserable 
problem. But, Sir, when I ask myself, how this movement is to be 
brought to an end, I have to remember the typo of men we are dealing 
with, and so far as one can judge it, their mentality. We have tried in 
the past, when conditions appeared to improve, the effects of Icnitncy. 

Ve have tried amnesties, we have released these men ; but time after time 
they have gone back to their old practices. Now, Sir, I feel that people 
like the terrorists who believe in force will only be converted by realising 

s 2 
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that force will not succeed, and that is the lesson that we are endeavour- 
ing to bring home to them now. When once that is clear, I shou'.d hope 
that many of the present detenus will discard these ideas and endeavour 
to resume a normal life; and I am perfectly certain that when that 
moment occurs, if it does occur, no one will be better pleased than the 
Government of Bengal. 

Sir, I do not think I need detain the House long on the third count 
in the Honourable Member’s indictment of Government. He complained 
of ihc s\stem of classification of prisoners. That is an old topic of discus- 
sion in this TToiise, and I would remind the House, as I have reminded 
them many times before, that they did have a certain share of the respons- 
ibility, — 1 do not want to disclaim the responsibility of Government 
for one, moment, — but they did have a certain share in the respons- 
ibility for the inauguration of this policy of classification. It was in 
response to a strong demand from the House, — I suppose it was not this 
House, but its predecessor, — that Government took up this question of 
establishing a innv classification of prisoners, and it was very largely in 
consultatum with the Leaders of Parlies in this House that Government 
came eventually to their conclusions. The TFonourable Member com- 
plained that, before this present policy was introduced, there used to be a 
class of special prisoners receiving special privileges, but that, if 1 under- 
stand him aright, we have now abolished that special class. Well, Sir, T 
think that betrays some misunderstanding on the part of the Honourable 
Member of the actual position. The special class, which was in existence 
before our now rules were made, was a very limited class and we deli- 
berately continued that class in class A under the present system. Class 
A under the present system reproduces the special class of the old days. 
But, in the old days, apart from this very limited special class other 
prisoneis all wont into one class. That was where a big change was made, 
because we now put them into two classes, B and 0. C is the ordinary 
prisoner and H is the prisoner who, owdng to his standard of living and 
various rtlier considerations of that kind, is considered to bo entitled tc 
somewhat bolter treatment. I do not say, Sir, that this system has 
worked altogether without friction or without difficulty for the jail autho- 
rities, but I think that on the whole, as far as public opinion is concerned, 
it has been an improvement on the system that preceded it, and wc 
certainly do not wish in any way to go back on the principles that were 
sett-cd some years ago. I would just call attention to one point in which 
1 think the Honourable Member will himself admit that he is labouring 
under a misapprehension. He said that, so far as the political prisoners 
arc concerned, they are alwavs classed as C class and very few in class B, 
and he went on to say: “When anybody is accused of a political offence, 
why should it be concluded that he was not used to a better kind of lif© 
than that in which he is put?“ Fortunately T am able to check that 
accusation by certain figures in my possession. I imagine that when the 
Honourable Member refers to political prisoners — a term which we do not 
officially recognise — ^he has in mind, for instance, the terrorist prisoners 
in the Andamnas .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: No, no. I meant mainly the civil disobedience 
prisoners in Bengal. 

Tne Hohonrable Sir Harry Haig: That fortunately is becoming a problem 
of the past; but so far as the terrorist prisoners in the Andamans are 
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concerned, it may interest the House to know that at the present moment 
thi*re are in B class 66, and in C class 95 — so that, roughly speaking, 
there arc two B class for every three C class. That, I think, is quite 
sufficient to show that, so far as that class of prisoner is concerned, it 
cannot be said that they are always classed as C class and very few in 
class B. 

I think I have said enough to give the House an answer to the main 
contentions advanced in tlie speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
and that I need not detain them any longer from the consideration of such 
matters as rates of income-tax and the misfortunes of the salt tax-payers^ 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, the House has heard with great interest the speecli of my Honour- 
able friend, the Home Member, on a subject in which many are interested. 
I propose to deal with an entirely different matter, but I do appeal to the 
House to give me the same attention that they gave to the Honourable the 
Home Member. I am going to talk about finance. When the Finance 
Member comes to this House with a demand for supplies, I think it is only 
fair that we should give him credit for his policy of retrenchment during 
the last five years. Not being in the secrets of Government, it is very 
difficult to apportion praise and blame, but knowing human nature as we 
all do, 1 think 1 would be justified in saying that if the Finance Member 
had not been very persistent and had not most energetically pursued the 
policy of retrenchment, we should not have seen llic results that we do 
today, specially with regard to the Army. All Departnieuls like to see a 
little money up their sleeves; and it is the duty of the Finance Member 
to sec that they keep nothing up their sh^eves and that they arc always a 
little short, and then alone will ho be certain that the administration is 
run without extravagance. Having given the Finance Member due credit, 
may I ask him to realise the ]K)silion of Jh'ovincial Finance Members? 
They cannot put on taxation by a stroke of the pen as my Honourable friend, 
Sir George Schuster, docs. They cannot raise income-tax; they cannot 
raise customs duties; they have to look about for other ways and means, 
much more dilficult, and it is tiiy desire today to draw the attcnition of this 
House to the eondilion of JVovincial Govc-rnmoits and specially of the 
Provinces which 1 have the honour to represent. 

In 19*21-22, the revenue of the Bombay Presidency was 15,09 lakhs. 

The, latest figures show that our revenue has dwindled to Rs. 

12 Noox. ,20 lakhs. It was in the year 1980 that our r(n*enues dropped 
by two crores. Now, let me warn the Honourable House wliicli is 
accustomed to think and talk in very large figures — 50 and 60 crores — that I 
am talking of a Province, and, therefore, when I do talk in small figures, 
it means a great deal. A drop of Rs. two crores in a year for a Province 
is a problem which I unhesitatingly say that no Province has faced in the 
history of British India ; and that the deficit in the case of Bombay would 
have continued to this day had it not been for the energetic measures of 
the Government of Bombay and its Legislative Council who insisted upon 
retrenchment. In that very year 1980-31, instead of having a deficit of 
Rs. two crores, we had a deficit of Rs. 1,81 laklis. The budget of 1988-34 
is a balanced Budget; but I regret to say that today we cannot claim that 
it is so, and I will explain that a little later on. But I would like to state 
to this House how and why it was possible for tlie Bombay Government 
to have a so-called balanced Budget for the current year. First, wc levied 
upon ourselves extra taxation, and, since the year 1921, that is, the .7^^^ 
of the Reforms, we have taxed ourselves to the extent of about Rs. 75 
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lakhs. Tliis extra 75 lakhs did not come out of the pockets of only 
.the poorest; it came out of the pockets of those who are supposed to be 
able to afford it. It was such taxes as motor fees, electricity duty, tobacco 
duty, tolls, increase in court-fees and stamps, bookie’s tax, entertainment 
tax and taxes of this kind. Tliat accounts for 75 lakhs out of the deficit 
of two crores. Then, the Government of Bombay were able, without a 
change of excise policy, to tighten up the administration so as to prevent 
leakage and illicit distillation from which we got another 50 lakhs, making 
a crore and a quarter. Another 75 lakhs wc got from retrenchment making 
the two crorcs. 

Now, Sir, it is always difficult to give precise figures with regard to re- 
trenchment, but I can give the House a few salient facts which will enable 
them to judge what this retrenchment means. The Cabinet has been cut 
down from seven to four. The trij) to the Hills has been cut out. Those 
arc two salient facts. Then, Mr. President, retrenchment, ruthless retrench- 
ment, in the staff and establishments of the Bombay Presidency has been 
carried out. We have had a retrenchment of ten per cent, throughout, and 
in some Departments there has been retrcnchinont to the extent of 25 per 
cent, specially in the Public Works Department. Sir, my friend. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, was talking yc^sterday or the day before on the question of 
the cost of living as compared with tin? pay of establishments, and he 
stated that today the cost of living was tlio same as the cost of living in 
1914, and altliough he would not lay down a policy, what I believe he 
meant to infer was that a policy of cutting down pays to ihe level of 1914 
would bo justified. The Bombay Government have not done that. Pay 
wont up due to higlier cost of living, and my friend, the Finance Member, 
has got all the figures. I am not going to weary the House with figures. 
Pay went up, and 1 have a lively recollection of the percentage by which 
it did so, but notwithstanding our paying more to all our establishments, 
gazetted and noii-gazetted, notwithstanding the Lee concessions, today our 
establishment charges in Bombay are no higher than in 1914, and that, I 
claim, is a feat performed by the Bombay Government and by its Legislative 
Council wlio insisted upon retrenchment and who agitated and ceaselessly 
agitated till that roircnchmont was carried out. I give the credit to both 
the Gov(Tnmoiit and the Council. T have a lively recollection of what the 
Council was able to do in the year 1922. Some time before retrenchment 
became an absolute necessity, I remember the opposition coming to Govern- 
ment and saying: “If you do not cut down your Budget by a certain figure, 
wo will refuse to pass your Budget, transferred and reserved — and wbafc 
did the Government do, — and I was a Member of the Government then. 
We snid: “All right, — we accept your terms'*, without knowing how v'o 
were going to do it. Tliere was no time to consider. Wc knew it meant 
a c(5rtain percentage cut all I'ound; wc ordered the Departments to put \ip 
proposals on the basis of a certain percentage and told thorn that; wo would 
consider them in a few days. That was how retrenchment was carried out. 

Now, Mr. President, I have shown you how’' this two crorcs is made up. 
But these arc mere figures, and figures do not rerdly make you realise what 
the Presidency has been through and how it is suffering due to this policy of 
retreTK.'hmont and higher taxation. My friend, Mr. Millar, gave you the 
incidence of taxation in India. My figures do not quite agree with his. 
Mine, I htdievc, arc the latest figures. T will give them again. In Bombay 
excluding debt charges of the three Presidency Corporations and the assess- 
ments of alienated lands, the incidence of taxation per head is Rs. 
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Bengal 1*8, Madras 3\5, U. P. 2*4. Punjab 4-6, C. P. 3. Bihar and Orissa 
1;8, Burma stands second with 6*3 incidence of taxation per head. That 
is how we have taxed ourselves. Every man, woman and child in Bombay 
is paying taxation to tli(‘ extent of 34 .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions; Muham- 
madan Kural): Provincial and Imperial? 

. Sir Cowasji Jehangir; . . . . while Burnifi is paying 6*3, and I repeat, the 
-lowest is Bihar and Oriss.a with 1*3, and the next is Bengal with 1*8. That 
shows you the extent to which we have taxed ourselves. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what with these retrenchments and what with tliis extra taxation, — 
you, who liavc had considerable experience, will realise that this extra taxa- 
tion and this retrenchment does not come without a certain arnount of 
sacrifice. The Bombay Presidency has two ports out of the four major 
ports in India. We have within our boundaries three*, most important indus- 
trial centres, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola])nr. Now, Sir, all the extra 
cost that a Province must bear due to having ports and industrial centres 
is l)ornc by the Provincial Government, while all taxes derived from trade 
and industry are taken by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. 
That is where we consider the injustice comes in. Then, due to our having 
those ports and industrial centres, our cost of living is higher, and, therefore, 
our wage bill is higher. We pay liigher wages in Bombay than in most other 
Pro\inces. Our clerks cost more. Sir, we have to provide for considerably 
more service than most Provinc.es in India, due to our position, and all 
that extra service is borne by the Provincial Government. We have con- 
siderably slowed down, due to retrenchment, the development of all nation- 
building departments. I am sorry to have to admit, — I regret it, — that 
due to this retrenchment today we have got beds, which arc compulsorily 
kept, empty in the hospitals of Bombay. I can just give one instance. 
It was in 1026 that wc got a donafion of five lakhs for a wing to a hospital. 
It was completed in 1928 and well equipped, and, so far as I know, until 
1933 those beds w*ere emy4y and unoccupied, because thc]‘c was no main- 
tenance money provided in the Budget, and some bods, wliicdi had been 
occupied in certain Government hospitals cvi‘r since those hospitals were, 
constructed 50 or 60 years ago, have to remain vacant today due to retrench- 
ment. That is how wc have carried out retrenchment. And, again, Mr. 
President, does it not have any effect upon the administration of the Pro- 
vince, upon the efficiency of that administration? If my Honourable friend 
sitting opposite, the official representative of my Presideiuiy, could o])en 
his lips on which there is at ])rosent a pad-lock, he wo\ild tell you what it 
has meant to the adniinislrfition of our Province, how difficult it is with 
staffs whose official life is uncertain — how difficult it is to carry on the 
administration. We have borne all this without a voice having been 
raised in this Assembly, throughout these years. Wo hav(i borne all this 
in order to shoulder our own responsibilities and make our Budget o 
balanced Budget. But, Mr. President, what do we find? We find today' 
that notwithstanding all the efforts, that we have, made, wc have not 
got a balanced Budget. So much for our condition. ■ 

Now, I shall go on to the constitutional aspect of the case. My Honour-, 
able friend, the Finance Member, in his speech stated — these arc his actual 
words: 

“Wg have also in these days to conpider our policy with some regard to the. 
various p*'oposals for Federal Finance which are . such an important part of tha 
'43oristitutional Plan.’* 
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Then, later on, to be absolutely fair to my friend, and to quote him* 
completely , — 1 leave out a part, he continues: 

“Nor can we attempt to take* upon our shoulders the responsibility for dealing with 
the problems of Provincial Governments.** 

What are the proposals in the White Paper, and how do we visualise the 
future relations between the Central Government and the Provinces ? The 
two main proposals are, firstly, that when surplus Central Kevenues are 
available, they should be distributed to all the Provinces in proportion to 
their shares of personal income-tax on the basis of residence of income-tax 
payers, and, secondly, that likewise half of the revenue from the jute 
export tax should be returned to the jute growing Provinces. This is the 
foundation laid in the White Paper for the relations between the Oeuire and 
the Provinces. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Was my 
Honourable friend quoting exactly from the White Paper? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: No. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; Because I may remind my Honour- 
able friend, if he wishes io refer io llie White Paper, that tlie White Paper 
lays down that at least half of the ex]}ort duty on jute shall bo given to the 
jute exporting Provinces from the very first day of the new Constitution, 
but as regards tlie distribution of income-tax, no steps shall be taken for 
a definite period at the beginning, jvnd, thereafter, it should be dependent, 
upon the financial position of the Centre. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I quite*, agice, but fbey were both to come into- 
operation after the new (3onst)tution began to function. In the first case, 
I admit, although it appears se(?ond on the list, the jute growing Provinces 
are to get relief, and if, after giving up a eerttiin percentage in perpetuity 
of the income-tax to the Central Government, the Central Government were 
able to balance their Budget and have a surphis ihon that surplus was to 
be given in certain proportions to the Provinces. If, long before the Con- 
stitution comes into opcj-ation, a part of the policy is put into operation and 
a part is cornnletely neglected, 1 do think that we have a right to call upon 
the Finance Member to explain what his successor is going to do, and how 
far this a.ttcmpt to put a policy that w^as to come into effect after the new 
Constitution was working — ^liow far that attempt is going in the next few 
years. 

Sir, T shall just give you a few illuminating figures about the Meston 
Settlement. Under the Meston Settlement, Bombay had to contribute 
Rs. 50 lakhs a year to the Central Government and Bengal Rs. 63 lakhs. 
Under that Settlement, the total amount that Bombay would have paid to 
the Central Government w^as Rs. 3,36 lakhs, the total amount that Bengal 
would have paid to the Central Government was Rs. 3,78 lakhs. The total 
amount paid up to date by Bombay is Rs. 2,86 lakhs, the total amount paid 
by Bengal up to date is Rs. 63 lakhs. We have got a remission of Rs. 5() 
lakhs, Bengal has received a remission of Rs. 3,15 lakhs. That shows hoW 
far the Meston Settlement went w'rong. I am making no assertion that 
Bengal did not deserve that assistance. But T am pointing out what the 
Meston Settlement believed would be the contribution of the Provinces and; 
to what extent we were made to pay while another Province was let off. 
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Now, Sir, we are up against a new problem. There has been a diversion 
of trade from our port of Bombay to other ])orts to which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, referred most pointedly in his speech. I am not going 
into that part of the question just now. I see in the papers a speecli made 
by the Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, delivered only two 
days ago, in which there are a considerable number of details, and I hope 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, who will have a chance of speaking, 
will make that point much more clear to this House and make it realise 
how we are suffering and how unjustified that suffering is. But, Sir, what 
[ desire to point out is that, in order to meet this menace, the Bombay 
Government are just now legislating to give up a revenue of Es. 18 J lakhs 
and the deficit in our budget will be to that extent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think surely my Honourable 
friend is not quite correct about that. The whole of the 18 J lakhs will not 
fall on the Bombay Government’s Budget; I think only Ks. 10 lakhs. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: But who is going to make it np to the Corpora- 
tion ? Are you ? If you promise to make it up to the Corporation, I shall 
immediately say that you are right. I pause for a reply. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not think my Tlonourahlo 
friend is entitled to put that (jucstion to me. I am merely correcting his 
figures. He was talking of the Romhay Government’s Budget, and I said 
that the whole of the 18 lakhs did not fall on the Bombay Government’s 
Budget. What the Corporation can do is another matter. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What I mean to say is somebody will have to make 
the amount good to the Cor])oration, and 1 believe that the Corporation will 
look to the Bombay Government to inak(* g(X)d, and it will be a deficit in 
the Bombay Government’s Budgef. And what T am appealing about to 
my Honourable friend just now is that he will make good that deficit from 
the Central Eevenues both to the Bombay Government and tlie Corpora- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T will answer my Honourable 
friend. T sent a telegram yesterday announcing tluit we would allow the 
Bombay Corporation to postpone (heir debt re])avment provision which 
amounts to Es. nine lakhs, and, therefore, ilieir loss will in that way bo 
made up at least in the next year’s Budget. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am very glad to hear llie stfitement just made 
by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, and T nrn certain we shall 
be grateful even for small mercies. T have not been able to judge exactly 
straight off and just now with regard to the concession he has announced, 
but we are grateful to get whatever we can. Now, Sir, what about the 
share of the Bombay Government? I might perhaps tempt my Honourable 
friend to rise again and give us some information as to what telegram he 
sent last night. Can I tempt him? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: You can tempt me to rise, but I 
have got nothing to say. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Then, lot me tell him something about the feelings 
in Bombay. The feelings in Bombay are running high, and that is no- 
exaggeration. Feelings in Bombay are running high amongst officials, non- 
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officials. Europeans, Indians, moderates and oxtremisis. They are running 
high among all classics and creeds. Now Sir. let me without being egotistical 
on behalf of my Province remind the TTonourablc the Finance Member that 
teombay has stood by the (]eid>ra.l Govornment whenever the Central Gov-r 
eminent have marie a call on Bombay. Let him not forget the days of the 
War Loan wIioti Bombay gave her mite. Whenever tlic Finance Members 
•of the Central Government have come to Bombay for money, have they gone 
away disappointed? I go further. Again, witliout desiring to bo egotisti- 
’Cal, has there civor bocui an appeal made in India for any big fund for any 
Province wliich has not received in Bombay a response equal to any other 
Province in India ? 

An Honourable Member: Including the Congress funds? 

Sir Ck)was]i Jehangir: Yes, including the (Congress funds. That may be 
so. But for all f\inds, that have been raised in India for any purpose, 
Bombay’s contribution has in most eases been on the top and Bombay 
is by no means the ricliest Province. The Bombay people are by no means 
the richest ])eople in India, and if this is doubted, I will only again place 
facts and hgnros before you. I appealed to my Honourable friends behind 
me when T last spoke on ibis subject, which was only a few days ago, to 
understand our position, or at least to make an attem|f)t to understand it. 
I appealed to them to go into tlui facts and figures with regard to the 
incidence of taxation. I have now given some figures. I admit they are 
merely main heads. I am quite pre])ared to supply any of my Honourable 
friends hero witli further facts and figures, f made that appeal. Having 
.made that appeal for their sympathetic cousideration, I thought it was my 
duty to give them those facts and figures over which to ponder, and now, 
Mr. President, I am finally going to make an appeal to Govornment to 
make good this deficit. I am going to make that appeal in the name of 
a Province that has stood by India at every critical juncture of her history. 
I am going to make tliat a])peal, not in the spirit of a beggar. My Honour- 
able friends from Bengal have rightly claimed their duos. I come here to 
claim our dues, and 1 expect tc) get from evf'rv Honourable Member of 
this House the same support that we are prepjired to give Bengal to 
remedy her wrongs, and, before this Scission closes, I trust that there will 
be a proper recon sideraf ion of our claims from every Member of Govern- 
ment and I trust that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, who, 
this year; due to niuch higher taxation which this House willy iiilly is 
bound to sanction, has large surf)lusos to distribute. I have not a word to 
say against what ho is going to give to Bihar or Bengal, but we are asking 
for a few potty lakhs of rupees this year to enable us to caiTy out and to 
■ fulfil the one ffre^at object which wo had in view, to halaiu^e our Budget. 
I desire that the Government of India will now enable us to really 
balance our Budget, because we find that it has become unbalanced 
duo to adverse circumstances over wdiich we had no control, and due to 
a loss of revenue which we did not anticipate, and which has bccomo 
absolutely necessary for the very life of Bombay. I appeal for a* 
sympathetic consideration from every Honourable Member of this House. 

Several Honourable Members: The question be now put. 

Mr. President (The ITonourahle Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
iis that the question bo now put. 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, perhaps it would be as well if 

I answered first the speech which has just been made by iny Honourable 
friend from Bombay. My friend asked, how far are wc going in anticipating 
the White Paper proposals in advance of the new Constitulion. My Honour*^ 
able friend suggested tliat we had upset that plan. I think he himself, on 
an earlier occasion, used the expression that wo had queered the pitch for 
Federal Finance. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: t did not personal ly ust‘ that expression, but 
another Honourable friend used it, and I have no objection to it lieing 
fathered on to me. I have no objection at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 heg my Honourable friend’s 
pardon. I think that was the sentinKMii that underlay liis expression. Well, 
Sir, I liad hoped to have the opportunity of the luncdieori interval to get 
for myself a copy of the White Paper to wliieli T could refer; but that 
opportunity not liaving been afifordi*d lo rne, 1 inust rely upon iny memory, 
and T would again put to my Hononrahh^ friend the position which I put 
shortly when 1 intervened in the course of liis speech, which is this, that 
the White Paper plan leaves the question of any general distribution of 
income-tax to the Provinces to a very uncertain future. There is a certain 
time prescribed after the new Constitution is inaugurated within which no 
.transfer of income-tax will be made, and, thereafter, the transfer of whatever 
share is decided upon is to be made gradually, while there is further to be 
a power to hold uj) that process of transfer if the finances of the Central 
‘Government do not permit. 

Now, Sir, the point that J want to make is this, that so far as the trans- 
fer of a half of the export duty on jute is concjcrned, that was contemplated 
as something which would bo in effect from the very day when the new 
•Constitulion started. There was an order of iirioiity implied in the pro- 
posals, and there is not the slightest doubt that the transfer of at least 
a half — at least a half — I would remind my Honourable friend of that, — 
at least a half of the jute export duty — was placed long in advance of any 
possibility of the transfer of income-tax. Now, I made it quite clear in 
my Budget speech that wo cannot at the moment act upon the White 
Paper proposals as though they were a definite scheme before the country. 
Kvory thing we do now is provisional, is liable to revision, and in no way 
commits PFis Majesty’s Government or Parliament to endorsing a particular 
plan of Federal Finance; but w'hat I would like to say is this that the 
proposals that wc have made are definitely consistent with the plan of the 
White Pa])er and in no wav "queer the pitch" for Federal Finance. On 
the contrarv, if there is any Provincial Government which is looking 
forward in the future to the happy prospect of getting a share of the Central 
Government’s taxes on income, llien the day when they can expect that 
share is brought nearer if wo have already taken the first step — which is 
the transfer of at laasi a lialf of the jute export duty to Bengal. That, 

I think, is an important point to remember. 

Now, rny Honourable friend lias spoken to us about the Bombay 
flovernrnent finances. I have already made it clear in another speech 
that I have the greatest admiration for the way in which the Bombay 
'Government Jiave tackled an extremely difticult position, and I was very 
glad to pay a tribute, a personal tribute to the late Governor of Bombay. 
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for the extraordinarily good work, the patient, the energetic, the deter- 
mined work which he did in that respect. I do feel the Bombay Govern^- 
ment have set a very good example, and they deserve every credit for 
achieving financial equilibrium. But when my Honourable friend addressed, 
an appeal to me aa he did just now, I must make this clear. We do not 
wish any proposal which we have made this year to be taken as indicating 
that the time lias come when the Central Government are in a positon to- 
distribute general largesses to the Provinces, and 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You have the power of taxing us without limit 
by merely asking us ... . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend will 
allow me to make my position clear — ^that time has not come, for unfor- 
tunately we are very far from being in a position of such prosperity as to 
cmable us to hold out hopes of that kind. Wliat wo have done this year 
is to tackle what we, in our owm judgment — and the House may criticise 
our judgment, but that is the judgment to which w^c as a Government 
have come, after a very careful consideration of the matter — what we have 
dont'. is to attempt to carry out what, in our judgment, is by far the w'cr?.t 
problem as regards provincial finance — a problem to which wo feel there is 
no parallel in the case of any other Province in India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban V. Hear, 
hear. ^ 

Tha Honourable Sir George Schuster: We felt that the position in 
Bengal was a doinoralising position, a position which made it impossible 
for that ( loveriiirieut to tackle tlieir affairs in the energetic way in which 
we Jiope to si^(; tijom tackle it. We felt that that demoralisation must 
stop, and that we must give thfuri some jiowcr of achieving equilibrium, 
atid, tlicre.forc, some hope with which to undertake the measures which 
will he necessary to fill up tlio gap — which, I would remind rny Honour- 
al)l(^ Irieiid, is a coniparulively large gap even after they get their half 
siiau' oF the jute exfjort duty if the House approves of the measures 
uccessaiy for that i)nrj)ose. I'hat, Sir, is our position. I shall probably 
have to deal wiili it again when waj come to discuss the other proposals 
ill (uir wlioh^ financial plan. 

^Jow, Sir, I liad not wished to go into tJie matter of provincial claims 
in tlie course, of this particular s])eecli, but certain things were said by one 
of the Honourable Members who spoke on behalf of Burma to which I must 
also uiaki'. some reference. To him, again, 1 must say that the time has 
not come when we are in a po.sitiou to distribute general largesses to the 
Provinces. The representatives of Burma have put forward a claim that 
if Bengal is to receive a half share in the jute export duty, Burma should 
also receive a half share in the rice export duty. That, Sir, is a proposition 
to wliicli we cannot agree. If Burma has any claim for assistance, it must 
be bast'd on thi^ same sort of considerations as those which operated on 
us m the case of Bengal; and I would like to read to the House one 
passage', from a a])ecch of whicli I have just received a copy, in the debate 
in the Burma Legislative Council on this matter. There is one passage in 
a speech made by one of the speakers— Mr. B. N. Das, and there seem to be 
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other B. Das-cs fortunately spread in other places also (Laughter) — and 
he spoke as follows. He sympathised with the Burma position, but he 
objected very strongly to the comparison which liad been made between 
Burma's case and that of Bengal. He said: 

‘‘Burma is a younp Province and it has got immenre potentialities — with great 
mineral wealth, rich in timber and rich in agriculture ; but Bengal is almost finished with 
her resources. Burma has got many possibilities. So, T again say that if this claim 
should be made, it should be made not on the analogy of Bengal, but on the inherent 
•claim of justice, equity and good conscience.** (Hear, hoar.) 

That, Sir, is, I think, a felling passage and what I want to say to my 
Honourable friend from Burma is this that if Burma has a claim to make, 
then it will have to stand on its own merits and we cannot admit that the 
present occasion when we are making proposals for assisting Bengal adds 
any force to the claim which Burma can make. 

(Mr. E. S. Millar rose to interrupt the Honourable Member.) 

I am afraid I have not the time to give way. 

Now, Sir, it is very difficult for me to deal with all the very miscellaneous 
points which have been raised in the course of this debate. I would like 
just to take a few points and particularly to deal with the financial matters, 
I think possibly I may say that my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, kept most closely to finance in his speech, and he dealt with a 
number of extremely important issues on which I would like to say some- 
thing. One of the points wliich rny Honourable friend is always making 
is that we do not take into account the law of diminishing returns and that 
by putting u]) the rat^s of duty we really were losing revenue. Now, I am 
sure, my Honourable friend himself will admit that there has been, in the 
course of the last two or three years' discussions of our financial proposals, 
no phrase which has been more abused than that expression — “the law of 
diminishing returns’*. My Honourable friend knows himself perfectly well 
what the law of diminishing returns really means. But Honourable Mem- 
bers apply it in a loose sense which really has no definite relation to that 
very interesting principle of economics. Tf any one wishes to argue 
that there is in the wliole of our list of taxes any single article the return 
from which would be increased by a lowering of the rate of duty, then I 
challenge him to produce that article. We have been very carefully 
through the whole list, and I am convinced that there is no case where we 
should get more revenue by lowering the rate of duty except in the single 
case of silver where I have actually made proposals this year. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): Including the surcharges 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, including the surcharges. 
As I said, there is not a single case where we should get more revenue 
by lowering the present rate of duty. 

Mauliii Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirbnt Division : Muhammadan) : 
Postcards. 

The Honourable Sir CJeorge Schuster: l have very carefully gone into 
the case of motor cars. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I said postcards. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend, Sir Frank. 
Noyce, will be able to inform the Honourable Member that a reduction 
of three pies in the postcard rates would, I think, involve, on their calcula- 
tions, a loss of about oG lakhs. Wc should have made that proposal with 
the greatest pleasure if we had thought that there was the slightest chance 
of a reduction in the rate producing more revenue. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said that wo 
ought to go tlirough the list of our taxus and find out by scientific study 
what are those items which are really productive, which will stand increase 
of taxation, and we ought to concentrate on tliose. That elementary task 
we have indeed i)erJ‘ormed, and I am afraid tliat the result, if we acted 
upon the conclusions to whicli an examination of that kind brings us, would 
not be very satisfactory to this House. I would commend to my Honourable 
friend the idea tJiat he should sit down and go through the returns of 
customs duties, item by item, and see to what conclusions he himself is 
brought. 1 should be extremel y ini crested to have the benefit of his con- 
clusion, because he might have ideas and suggestions to make which have 
not oceurnul to us. Hut the conclusions which I draw are these : that 
the only ittuns of laxaiion wliieli are r(*ally elastic in the sense that they 
respond truly to increases in rates — a.nd I have made this point before — 
are tliose. items of mass consumption which are absolute necessities for the 
millions of India, if wc consider what increases in duty have really proved 
beneficial to tlu‘. full extent of our estimates, it is always in respect of those 
items of necessary consumption by the masses. Salt responds immediately, ‘ 
and tJiere is practically no diminution in the consumption as a result of 
increase In the rate of duty. If we were to guide our policy on that 
scientific basis, there is nof the slightest doubt that, instead of i^uiting 
surcharges on the income-tax or trying to devise otlicr forms for raising 
revenue, we should have douliled ilio salt tax and be absolutely certain of 
our return. That possibly is a conclusion to which tlio Finance Ministers 
of the future will be forced, but I doubt very much if this House would 
have w^elcomed my }»ro[)osals if T had come forw^ard with a Budget based 
on that conclusion. 

Now, Sir, there are certain items which are interesting in our customs- 
returns, and a particularly interesliug item is the rf'cci|:)ts that we get from 
motor spirit and kerosene. In 1929*30, the combined receipts from import 
and excise duties on motor spirit and kerosene were just about crores. 
For the current year and for next year we estimate receipts at nine crores. 
So, we have been able nearly to double our receipts partly as a result of 
increases in duty and partly as a result of increased consumption of those 
two items. That is one of the most important items in our whole list of 
revenue producing items. Then, again, we find that an article like betel- 
nuts, for cxami)le, where we introduced a new duty in 1931, has proved 
a very steady source of revenue, apparently unaffected by these recent 
fluctuations, producing a steady return of about 00 lakhs every year. In all 
these respects, 1 think tluit my Honourable friend will come to the conclu- 
sion that the one safe method for getting extra revenue is to make a slight 
increase in the taxes that fall upon the masses and that, as I said, would 
be the result of iiis scientific study of the situation. 

Now, Sir, another point that my Honourable friend made was as regards 
the increase in our sterling indebtedness. I think he pointed out that, 
between 1030-31 and the current year, our sterling indebtedness had 
increased by 30 millions. I think it might interest my Honourable friend 
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and the House to know how that increase is accounted for. Out of that 30 ‘ 
millions, being the equivalent of 40 crores. 27 crorcs represents railway capital 
expenditure and that includes a sum of about seven crores for the pneehaso 
of the Southern Punjab Railway. I would remind my Honourable friend 
that, though recently wc have very much curtailed and practically discon- 
tinued new capital expenditure on the railways, in the year to which ho 
referred wo were still carrying out and fulfilling the commitments of a 
very large programme which had been launched two or three years before. 

So, the 27 out of tlie 40 crores rcy)resents a real good investment. Six 
crores ref)resGnts increases in our reserves and the balance of seven crores 
represents expenditure in England which had to ho met by loans in 
England as a result of the difficulties in obtaining sufficient remittances 
in the year 1930-31. That position, T may say, has been more than 
corrected since then and the actual strengthening in our reserves is now, 
as the House would realise from what I said in my Budget speech, very 
much greater than the six crores which goes to make up the total of 40 
(*rores. 

To turn to another small point. One speaker refern^d to the need for 
revision of certain laws, and particularly of the Company Ltiw. I may 
inform the House that we have definitely decided to undertake the revision 
f the Company Law forthwith, and the financial objections to the extra 
expenditure which may be involved in that have beoTi willidrawii. 

Tlien, inv Honourable friend, Mr. Yidya Sagar Pandya, made a j)oint 
whicli r want particularly to deal with. He complained that we y)nssed 
ofc of the golden age and had now come to the age of paper rey>ort8 by 
Commissions and Committees. He particularly referred to the Banking 
Inquiry Committee as one of those inquiries which had (iost a great deal 
f money and had produced very little result. Well, Sir, rny Honourable 
friend touched me very closely when he said that because the House is 
fully aware that T was responsible for initiating the Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee. In the first place, I would like to point out to the House that, 
in calculating the cost of an inquiry of this kind, the way in which our 
accounts are made up rather tends to exaggerate the cost, because the 
cost of the salaries of all those officials who take part in the inquiry and 
who would otherwise would be in receiyrt of payment from the Govern- 
ment of India is actually debited to the inquiry, so that the book cost 
does not really represent extra expenditure. That is one point to be borne 
in mind, and anotlicr is that, in the case of the Banking Tnqniry Commit! co, 
practically the whole of the personnel who were employed upon it were 
Indians residing in this country, very largely Members of this House. One 
of tlie special objects whicdi I had myself in mind in launching that whole 
enquiry was to give members of the Indian yniblic and particularly those 
aho were taking part in y^uhlic life an opportunity of studying these ques- 
tions and really gaining knowledge, of tlic condition of tlie country with 
reference to the matters covered by the enquiry. I regarded it very 
largely as an educational effort, and the House, will remember that when 

announced the whole plan, I made it clear that we were not going to 
adopt the process wliich had been fairly common in the past of having a 
(bnimission, a Royal Commission perhaps, mainly manned by experts from 
outside, people who come to India and who gain very valuable experience, 
but whose experience thereafter is lost to the country. (Hear, hear.) We 
tried a different line. It was a completely swadeshi enquiry, if I may say 
so, and, possibly, if it had been smaller and more expert in its personnel, . 
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it might have produced a report with more valuable practical recommen- 
dations, though I doubt that very much, but in any case the value of 
Mdiat 1 consider to have been a very valuable exi^erience would very largely 
have been lost to the connliy. If my Honourable friend will himself 
examine the recommendations of the Banking Inquiry Committee, he will 
find that in the nature of things there was not very miicli of a concrete 
practical nature on which we could take action straightaway. On the other 
hand, the wliolo enquiry and particularly the Provincial enquiries have 
established a great deal of valuable information, in fact have constituted 
a number of volumes of reference to which we are always turning nowa- 
days. For example, we propose shortly to discuss the particular problem 
of rural indebtedness, and how to deal with the intensification of that 
problem which has been created by the fall in prices, we propose to deal 
with that in a Conference, as Honourable Members know, with Provin- 
cial representatives very shortly. Now, in most of the papers which have 
come up, there have been references to the findings of the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees and we ourselves, in preparing what we have to say 
on the matter, have referred in many cases to the report of the Central 
Banldng Inquiry Committee, so that T feel that that enquiry, even if it 
lias not produced any spectacular results, has been a very valuable step 
in the closer approach for India to many a number of economic problems 
which must vitally affect India and will have gone a long way towards 
educating public opinion and the i*eprcsentalives of Iho public in these 
particular matters. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Anklesaria, in speaking, referred 
to the uncertainty of our estimates, and advised us to alter the date of 
the financial year, so that wo might know, by the time we frame our 
estimates, wluat were the results of the current monsoon. I think my 
Honourable friend misunderstood the ])oints which T myself had made when 
f had referred specially to the difficulty of prcT)aring accurate estimates. 
I was not then thinking about the normal and natural difficulty which 
exists in India owing to possible variations in climatic conditions. Tliat, 
in a sense, with the development of big irrigation schemes, has become 
much less an important factor of uncertainty than it used to bo. Anyhow, 
it is a fact wliich every Finance Member has normally got to deal with 
and he would not be justified in making that an excuse for not being 
able to make a fairly close estimate. What I have had in mind, in speak- 
ing of the uncertainty in the last two years, has, of course, been the 
uncertainty of world conditions. My Honourable friend has only got to 
study how the Budget estimates of practically every country in the world 
have gone wrong owing to miscalculations of the effects of the present 
economic crisis to realise that there is an uncertainty today which is quite 
different from any normal uncertainty with w'hich every Finance Minister 
has to deal. 

Reverting once more to the speech of my Honourable friend from 
Bombay, Sir Cowasii Jehangir, he referred and he dwelt in very moving 
terms on the difficulties through which the Bombay (iovemment has come. 

T quite appreciate those difficulties, I quite appreciate that to a Provincial 
Government a drop of two crores in revenue in one year is the equivalent 
of, let us say, a drop of something like 10 or 15 crores to us. If the 
Bombay Government revenue is about 15 crores and our revenue is some- 
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thing less than 100 crores, if we multiply by seven, we will see that its 
('quivalent for us is a drop of something like 14 crores. 1 think that if 
my Honourable friend imagines that the difficulties of Provincial (lovcrn- 
inents have been greater than our difficulties, he is perha])s misleading 
liimsclf and misleading the House. Tt has always been said tliat in the 
Meston Settlement, the Central Government were given the growing s(nirceB 
of revenue, the elastic sources of revenue. Well, Sir, they have proved 
lo be clastic sources of revenue, but imfortuiialcly in the wrong sense. 
I'hcy have been the sources of revemm which have shown most clearly 
and diro(*.tly the effects of cconcmic depression, and relaiivr ly tlie sources 
on which Provincial Governments rely have been much more stable. There 
has been a good deal of talk — and two Honourable Members dealt with 
lliat point in this very debate — as to the arnounij of new taxes which we 
have had to impose in the last three or four years. I think my Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin, dealt with tliat, and if he had referred to the 
j jioeoh wliieh T made at Ottawa, he would liave realised that I myself 
made that point and made a similar calculation. I have not got the 
exact figures in my mind, but if one takes the ('.slimalcs of what w'c expected 
liO raise from increases in taxation and new taxation, I think by now the 
’ mount. Ave oxyieeted on the original estimates to raise in that way would cer- 
tainly be something like 45 crores, that is to say, if those estimates had been 
realised in full. Of course, they have not, but if they had been realised 
in full, we should have been 45 croics a year worse off now than wo arc 
if Ave had not imposed these ncAV taxes. Lot us assume that avo have 
realised by tAvo-ihirds of Avhat we estimated, then Avri should, on that 
fissuiTpition, bo 80 crores a year worse off now Ilian if avo had not imposed 
the ncAV taxes. That represents a gap Avhich is far gri'aier than anything, 
nroT)ortionaiely far greater than anything Avith wliich ih(' Provincial Gov- 
ernmenls luiA'C had to deal. I AA^ant to remind Honoiirahlo Meml)(‘rs, Avho 
nr(' iiitcresti'd in str.dying tlu‘ (*ourse of finance, in India during Ihe past 
few y(‘ars, 1 AA’ant to remind them of a point Avhich 1 made in iny "Rndgot 
S[)eecli (hat what- we have had to (fontimcl wiili is a df'iiblij dilTieulty. We 
have had the diminution of our tax re-Axmiic, but wo luive also had (mornioiis 
gaps to mtiko up in the fall of our non-tax revenue, and that is really 
where onr dinicully has come. 1*’ one g(H'S hack to 1024-25 when the 
Ccntril (Jovernnn nl were still in receipt of Pi’ovineial ('ontrihntions, and 
if one considers Avhat has been gi\"en up since then, ihc losses in opium 
iO'’cnue, lliC AV.ay in Avhich Eailway oontrihutions 'have disappeared, tlic 
wav in wh.ich onr receipts under the interest heads haA^e diminished, OAving 
lo the fall in the rates for money, and so on, avo find that we had an 
enormous gap to fill up in that A^^ay. 1 reminded tlie House that in 
1028-24 the non-tax revenue of the G.)AwnmcTit of India Avas 80J crores, 
that it had fallen in 1929-30, largely as a result of giving up the Provincial 
eontribntions, to 19 J crores, and that, for next year, 1081-85, it is down 
to 5i crores; that is to say, it has come down since 1923-24 from 30-J crores 
to 5| crori's. Wo have, had a gap of 25 crores to fill oAving to the falling 
off in non-tax reA^enne. Tn those circnmslancM's. obviously it has bvOCn 
unavoidable to attempt to fill up at least a part of the gay) by ncAv taxation. 
At the same time, — and I am very grateful to my Honourable friend from 
Bombay for acknowledging that fact, — we have effected very handsome 
retrenchments. We have, as I reminded the House, brought down our 
net expenditure from 93 crores four years ago to 76 crores this year. That, 
I believe, is a higher percentage of reduction than has been effected by 
any Provincial Government. 
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Now, Sir, my Honourable friend said that it was easy for us to raise 
extra revenue. I quite admit that it is easier for us to put 
up the rates ol customs duties and income-tax than for the 
Provincial Governments to increase their excise receipts, while we know 
that they cannot, in times like these, increase their land revenue assess- 
ments. On the other hand, I do think, it is fair to point out that the Pro- 
vincial Governments have at their disposal quite a large number of methods 
of taxation which they can explore. I would remind the House of something 
which I said in an earlier speech that when Sir Walter Layton examined 
the financial position of India — putting forward, as he did, a very grandiose 
programme, a f)rogramme which, of course, in the light of subsequent 
events, h.as become impossible of realisation, — he contemplated that a 
sum of 30 (‘Tores could be pul at the disposal of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and tliat that was a sort of increase in their revenue wdiich they 
ought to liave if they were to increase properly their allocations to nation- 
building services. But the point T wish to remind the House about is 
this that, in findiiig that 30 crores. he relied only on taking 12 crores 
from the (’entrnl Government revenues, and thouglit that the Provinces 
themselves, by tapping their available sources of revenue, could raise 
the remaining 24 crores. Well, Sir, I would commend to my Honourable 
friends the study of how he proposed that that should bo done. No doubt 
his figures are exaggerated, but there is a great deal that could he done, by 
the Provincial Governments. I would remind the House that T informed 
them of a particular possibility, which I myself have made a great many 
efforts to get them to follow up, and that is taxation on the consump- 
tion of tobacco. Bombay, I agree, has made a start and in many ways 
T fully agree thjit Bombay has been very active in these matters. But 
here is a possible field of taxation w’^hich T am convinced the India of the 
future will have to adopt. It is a field of taxation which is greatly relied 
upon by every country which relies mainly on indirect sources of taxation, 
as indeed India will always have to do, and J believe that there arc great 
possibilities for India in this field. Admittedly it is a very difficult sub- 
,jcet whiclv must be tackled step by step, but I am entitled to say that the 
•Provincial Governments have not neHiaps moved as fast in the matter of 
; tncklin" that problem as they might have done. Anyhow, I wish very 
emphatically to correct the impression that they liave no resources left to 
them, and that we alone are those who have the power to raise revenue in 
order to distribute revenue to tluun and make their task easier. After 
all, it is the same body of tax-payers whic^h has to pay the revenue both 
to the Central Government and to the Provincial Governments; and 
Honourable Members who have spoken in this House on behalf of their 
Provinces should look at the matter in that way and realise that, if we 
are to meet their claims, we shall have to turn to hc'avier impositions as 
regards income-tax or customs duties which they themselves say are 
strangling trade. They cannot have it both ways. They cannot have 
easy money from us without very difficult and unpleasant taxation too. 

Sir, I think, that is all that I need say. There will be other oppor- 
tunities for dealing wifh manv of the points that have been raised in the 
couT’se of this discussion, and there will be a third reading debate on this 
Finance Bill which will give one other opportunity. I mi<Tht, in conclusion, 
refer to certain observations that you, Sir, made as reo^ards the 
conduct of these discussions. This is the last opportunitv that T 
shall have of taking part in Budget debates and T would just like* 
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to put on record a suggestion which, is, I think, worth some consi- 
deration. It has always seemed to me that we tend to dissipate our 
efforts and energies somewhat in the course of our budgetary discussion. 
We have a general discussion on the Budget, then we have a second reading 
debate on the Finance Bill, and then a third reading debate on the Finance 
Bill. Each of these three general discussions tends to cover very much the 
same ground, and, in each of them, it appears to be the recognised conven- 
tion that any Honourable Member can deal with any subject under the 
sun. Now, Sir, it seems to me that either the gCTieral discussion on the 
Budget might be merged with tlic second reading debate on the Finance 
Bill and a slightly longer time given, or that a convention might bo 
established that it would be in the general discussion on the Budget that 
general subjects should be raised, and that, when the House deals with the 
consideration of tlui Finance Bill, they should adhere strictly to financial 
subjects. I venture to make that proposal, because as Finance Member I 
have often felt tliat 1 do not get enough criticism of rny financial pro- 
posals. I want to liave criticism: I want to hear the points raised, and I 
want to have the proposals discussed on their merits. Let me give the 
House an ('Aamnle. One of the most important issues in tlie present 
budgetary programme is this question of the making of grants to Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam and also Burma out of the match excise duty. 
The provision for that is included iu a special head whieh the House had 
an opportunity of voting under the demands for grants. Now, although 
that was, as I consider it, the most important part of the whole of our 
programme this* year and altliough the House had five days for the discus- 
sion of demands for grants, that particular, most imi)ortant new demand 
wont through under the guillotine. No Honourable Member took the 
opportunity of raising that issue in the course of those five days. I confess 
that I was disap])ointed. I wanted to have this issue raised when wo could 
concentrate on that particular issue and not be left to deal with it in- 
cidentally togetlior with a mass of other issues. T am sure that the House 
will excuse me in one of my last speeches in making fliese observations 
which have occurred to me as a Finance Member, because, I am sure 
that we all have only one object and that is tliat tlie time available to this 
House should be used to the best opjioriiinity, and that the Government 
should be put in the best possihh» posiHon of apy)reciafing the criticisms 
of Honourable Members on all sides. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukam Clietiy): The question 
is: 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt maniifaotiirod in. or imfjortnd hy land into, 
certain narts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the* Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Afrt, 1898, to 
fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, j*T)'d to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under tlie Silver (Excife Duty) 

Act, 1930, be taken into consideration.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
now stands adjournod till a quarter past two. The Chair would like to 
inform Honourable Members that in the afternoon today it is proposed 
to adjourn the House at 3-30 p.m. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


c 2 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham CHietty): The question 
B that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan llural): 
Sir, 1 move: 

“That in clau.se 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas* the words 
‘two annas’ bo substituted.” 

An Honourable Member: Why two annas? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: There is laughter from some quarter which 
indicates that frame of mind which bespeaks too much happiness, but 
every one of us is not blessed in this world with that frame of mind, and, 
considering the conditions under which we live in this country, we hardly 
find many smiling faces, except a very few from Western India or those 
occupying the front Benches on the Government side. Sir, the article 
on which it is proposed to impose a duty is ‘an article which every human 
being, nay, oven animals need daily. However high one's position may 
l)e in life, 1 do not ihiidi there is any human being on the face of this 
earth who can do without salt 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Centrnl Division: Non-Muhainmadan 
R\iral): Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T am told of Mahatma Gandhi that he goes 
witlioub salt, hut. 1 do not kuow' how far lus statement is correct. Probably 
he has a better knowledge of persons who belong to his Province, but 
hailing as we do from Bengal, wo cannot do without salt, and we want 
salt at the ('lioapest pri(;e possible. That may not bti the concern of my 
friends belonging to the Western Presidency, which is a rich Presidency, 
but 1 know that there has of latii been a campaign to ruin the finances of 
my Province 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: They deny it, but I think they should better prove 
that they don’t mean to ruin my Province by their action rather than 
by words. 

Sir, the arguments which one would repeat in this House in support oi 
this amendment, will be those oft-rcpcated .arguments which have been 
uttered on the tloor of this House year in and year out, and I think it 
will be tiresome, for many of the Members who have sat here for many a 
long y(‘ar l.(.> hear l.liose arguments over again, but as for the small number 
of new comers, I tliink they are intelligent enough and their knowledge, 
of public* affairs is so great that they need not be enlightened on tlic 
necessity of removing the salt duty by repeating those stale arguments. 
Sir, wo all know that for want of sufficient time we are unable to pass 
many non-official legislations, and I think I should not waste the time of 
this House or rather I should not occupy the time of the House to that 
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inordinate lengtli which I can do if I were to place all the arguments 
advanced in the past in this House. What I want to submit is, although I 
ha Ye retained two annas instead of doing away altogctlior with this tax, — 
I see my friend laughs 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum (Jhan)paran : Non-Muhain- 
madan): He does not laugh, but he only smiles. 

Mr. iimar Nath Dutt; Yes, he smiles. My friend from Bihar has a 
better command of the foreign tongue than I have, but still 1 think, w’^heu 
I said that my friend was laughing, the Honourable the Finance Member 
must hiwe understood what 1. really meant. But I may remind my 
Hono\irable friend, the Finance Member, that he has not to pay money 
from his own pocket to distribute in the country before he leaves the shores 
-of this country, but lie has only to afford some help to an indigenous 
industry in this country, specially that of Bengal, where it has a very 
bright future as will b('. soon from the reports of the officers who recently 
examined the possibilities of salt manufacture in Bengal. The wwds that 
are in the Bill are ‘‘salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain 
parts of British India”, and .so on. I have not much quarrel with the 
other portions in the Bill, but I have a quarrel about the duty on salt 
manufactured in British India. I know, if it were y)ossible, the Honourable 
the Finance Member would have split up those two, but knowing as he 
does that without ibis inoTU'y lui will lujt be able to give money to the 
various ])epartments which need money from his hands, and at times most 
exf)rl)itaTit claims arc made by some of the Departments to the d(‘triment 
of other most useful and important Departments, — my friend has mixed 
up the words ^mairnfMcturod in” and “imported into” British India. My 
idea is that salt should bvO absolutely free like air and water, because it is 
to be found in nature without any laboiir from human agency. Water 
is free and air is free. Of course, if water had to be brought from a 
distance 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): It is not free. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It is not free according to my friend, Mr. 
Morgan. If water is not free, then even air is not free in this House . . . 

Mr. G. Morgan: No, it is not. 

Mr. Aln^^!: Nath Dutt: Because we have to keep the windows open, but 
ordinarily one feels that water, air and light are free to human beings, 
and, along with these, salt should also bo free, or at least it should be 
made ai^ailable at the cheapest ]) 0 ssil)le price .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Is water free? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Water is free. Of course, it may not be free in 
the Imperial City of New Delhi. If you want to have the luxury of living 
in the Imperial City of New Delhi, you must pay for water, but we, humbler 
folks, who live in villages and have our own tanks, have not to pay for 
so far. 
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So, T think if the House is generous enough, if the Members a 

warm and sympathetic heart beating within them fojL* the poor inillio’i.'t of 
this country, if they heave the future development of the salt industry in 
this country at heart, and if they arc real patriots, they will su])port the 
amendment which I am moving, lowering the salt duty. I assure them 
that a grateful posterity will remember their names, and T invite Sir George 
Schuster to join that noble band of glorious w’orkers for this sacred land, 
so that his name may be perpetuated in the annals of this country of ours 
like the names of great administrators like Sir William Bentinck, Lord 
Eipon and others. T do not include in that list the name of Mr. Wilson 
who inflicted income-tax on India, because that may not be a very pleasant 
thing. With these words, I beg to move my amendment, and I appeal to 
every one in this House to support this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved : t 

“That in clauso 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas* the words 
‘two annas’ be substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir. I feel like taking the words 
from the mouth of the clown in the old Christmas circuses who came in 
saying: “Hero we arc again”. (Laughter.) This is a well worn topic, and, 
I am sure, my Honourable friend will be satisfied if I refer him to the 
answers which I gave in the Budget debates of 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32, 
1932-33 and 1933-84 with reference to this subject. My Honourable 
friend, I hardly think, regards this as a practical proposition. It wamld 
mean a loss to the Government of Bs. 7,31 lakhs. There is just one 
j)oint that I would like to mention before I sit dowm. I happened in 
the lunch interval to look at a book which gave summaries of the Budgets 
of past years. T noticed in the year 1891-92 the total net revenue of the 
whole of India, including what is now covered by Provincial Government 
revenue, was Hs. 57 crores, and, out of that, the net revenue from salt 
was lis. 8,58 laklis. It w'as rather more than our present net revenue 
from sail. During that year, there was no income-tax, the net return 
from (uistoms was Rs. 1,36 lakhs. 1 think tlio House will appreciate that 
salt is rather lightly dealt with in proportion to other heads of revenue in 
this year of grace 1934^35. I am afraid I must oppose my Honourable 
friend’s amendment, and, if it could save time, I would give notice that 
I propose to oppose all his further amendments. 

<• 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘on© rupee and four annas’ tjje words 
‘two annas’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): T want to move only No. 6* on the list, and if my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, wants to move his amendments, he may 
now do so; I shall then move No. 6* on the list. 

*“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words ‘and four annas* be omitted.** 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
‘eight annas’ be substituted.’* 

I think that this will lessen the deficit wliich ilia Finance Member 
complained of, and 1 ho])e lie will be pleased to accept this amendment. 
AUhongh he has said that he is going to oppose the amendment, still he may 
change his mind. In view of the fact that one of rny amendment's has 
been lost, I hope that the House will not treat me in the same way with 
regard to every one of my amendments. In this connection, I remember 
a story about a vary junior pleader. He had a large number of appeals 
before a certain Court, and those appeals were almost all groundless, though 
there was always the certificate, “I believe tliat these are very good grounds 
of appeal”. One by one when the ar peals were taken up, the pleader 
lost. There were other appeals in which the grounds were still flimsier. 
This junior pleader went to the presiding Judge and said: “Take away my 
sham) a (in those days it was worn) and take away my sanad. They ar^ 
big pleaders, and if you go on deciding all cases in their favour, take away 
my Hhamla and my aanad," (Laughter.) In fact, he won the rest of 
the appeals by this eloquent speech. I am playing the role of that junior 
pleader here, and I take my hat off and ask you, if you go on treating all 
my amendments like this, where are we? So, for goodness’s sake, please 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. President ('The TTonourable Sir Shanmukham Chettj^): Amendment 
moved : 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four unnas’ the words 
‘eight annas’ be .substituted.’’ 

Has Sir George Schuster changed liis mind? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cbotty): The question 
is: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
‘eight annas’ be substituted.’’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clau.se 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas’ the words 
‘twelve annas’ be substituted.’’ 

'(Laughter.) 

Somebody is impatient. I do not know why he should be so impatient. . 
I am not making long speeches. Only I told some stories for their amuse- 
ment. This amendment of mine will lessen the deficit which my Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Member, complained of, and I still hope that he 
will change his mind. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cbetty): The question 
is: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘one rupee and four annas* the words 
"'twelve annas’ be substituted.’* 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I bog to move: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words ‘and four annas’ he omitted.” 

Till now iny Hononrab'e friend suggested sometliing to bo substituted, 
but now I suggest something to omit from the clause. (Laughter.) 

r would, in this connection like to say one or two words, and T hope 
the Firianco Member will ht^ar me. The Honourable Member, while reply- 
ing to the general discussion on the Finance Bill, said that salt was an 
article which had got the cajjacity to bi ar taxation. Tf the taxes on certain 
articles liave not gone down, it does not moan that the article has got a. 
capacity to bear more taxation or that people do not feel it. My main argu- 
ment is that salt is a necessity of life. Whatever taxation may he proposed 
by my FFonourahle friend opposite, he will get the amount all right, but the 
realisation they will make will not be a realisation in the true sense. It will 
be a realisation by means of coercion and by means of force. People cannot 
stop using salt; they must take it for the sake of their health, but it does 
not mean that salt is an article which can bear this amount of taxation. 

In those days you will find that the prices of all the articles have gone 
down to some f'xtent, and it is only salt on which the price has not gone 
down. Apart from this, if you sec other taxations which are paid by the 
well-to-do people in this country, you will find that the proportion which 
they pay out of their income is much less than what is paid by the poor 
people in this country. I want to draw the attention of my Honourable 
friend that bo should never think of increasing the y)rice of salt any more, 
either in future years or at the time of the Simla ScssioiL At present the 
people of this country are really feeling this taxation to a very great extent, 
especially the people in Bihar and Bengal. Sir, the ])rices have gone up 
and the revtmiie which these Governments get or, in other words, which 
is returned to these Governments is not enough to justify such high taxes. 

With these observations, T pro])Ose that instead of increasing the price 
of salt, the time has come when the tax on salt should be reduced to some 
extent. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (yhetty): Amendmoni 
moved: 

“That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words ‘and four annas’ be omitted.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Oflicial) : Like my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Arnar Nath Dutt, I do nob wish to rey)eat the speeches which I had 
delivered on this subject. At the same time, it is necessary, even though 
it may be every year, that we should enter our cm])hatic protest against the 
policy which the Government of India have Ixum following in imposing 
taxation in a disproy)ortionate manner on the different classes in this country. 
Even the Taxation Inquiry Committee, which was appointed by the Govem- 
m(int of India, reported that in India the indirect taxation was much- 
higher than the proport-ion of direct taxation when compared w-ith other 
countries. Now this is the one indirect tax which is the worst of all the 
indirect taxes, and we should immediately do away with the tax and resort 
to other and hotter methods of taxation. If the Government of India had 
been follosving a right princiy^le of taxation, namely, taxation according to 
the ability of the people to pay the tax, then there was really in India no 
scope for tax like the tax on salt, kerosene, matches and such others. I 
have already pointed out that salt is the worst of these taxes, and the 
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Tiegi8la*tiire especially do not accept the proposal of the Government of India. 
In this connection I would like to point out the figures which the Honour- 
able Member has given in his speech on page 42. 

The consumption of salt in India is going down and has gone down. He 
gives certain figures on that page. The average of ten years ending 1030 
is 1,965 thousands. That is the total consumption of salt. In 1933, the 
consumy)tion of salt is 1,884 thousands. The consumption has gone down. 
The consumption for 1932 was l,9t54 thousands. In 1932, it has gone down. 
In 1933, the consuTny)tion of salt has still furiher gone down and the per- 
centage in 1932 was 99. In 1933, it is 96. If we take the value, the total 
is really much larger. Now, the average value of the consumption of salt 
in India is 12 croros 74 lakhs. In 1932, the average value of the salt 
consumed was 10 crores 98 lakhs less than a crore and a half. In 1933, the 
value of the snlt consumed is 10 crores 54 lakhs. You will find that the 
value of the salt consumed has gone down, and I am concerned more in this 
matter wdth the quantity of salt consumed, and it is quite clear from the 
figures given hy the Honourable the Finance Member that the consumption 
of salt is going down. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz ('Punjab: Nominated Official): What 
evidence is there to show that the reduction in the consumption of salt is 
reduction in human consumption and not in consumy)tion hy cattle or by 
other quadrupeds ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is quite possible that the consumption of salt may 
have be('n redact'd for various causes. I am quite willing to take up any 
figures which my Honourable friend may give as regards the proportion of 
salt which is consumed bv human beings and that which is consumed by 
cattle. I have got no fifrnres on that. I am using the figures which the 
Honourable the Finance Member has given. If the Honourable the Finance 
M'unber has some other figures in greater detail, T shall be very glad ta 
hear them. I, therefore, think that the time has come when we should 
follow a riglit policy in the matter of taxation. If we continue this tax, 
when the condition of the peonie is getting worse and worse every day, the 
income of the Government will also ho reduced, because the consumption 
of salt will he reduced. I hope the Assembly will accept this amendment 
to show its protest against the policy of the Government in this matter of 
taxation and also take this motion to a division. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Hono\irable friend who moved 
this amendment put before the House two alternatives, either accepting his 
amendment or seeing the dutv increased. But the issue before the House is 
not that, but as to whether the amendment is to he accepted or the present 
duty is to be maintained. The financial result of this y)roy)osal would be 
a loss of one crore and 62J lakhs, which we cannot, of course, meet. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has supported the amendment on 
general grounds in order to voice his protest against Govornmcpt’s methods, 
and his iidvocacy of Government following what he describes the right, 
methods of taxation. T would be very glad to know exactly what my 
Honourable friend has in mind. He seems to think that wc arc trying to 
raise too large a proportion of our revenue, by means of indirect taxation. I 
do not think any critic could accuse us for not having included in our recent 
measures a proper proportion of direct taxation. It is all very well for my 
Honourable friend to quote the Taxation Inquiry Committee as to the rela- 
tive importance of indirect and direct taxation in India, but there is only- 
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one clear method of direct taxation, and that is taxes on income, and I 
think India can |)robfibly claim a proud position of standing very high, 
probably I think higher than any country in the world except the United 
Kingdom, in the rates of tax which she levies on incomes. If my Honour- 
able friend wants us to tfike more from incomes, I think he will be sending 
us up a most cliflicult and unproductive road. Sir, on general grounds, 
I must oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That in chin.^c* 2 of the Pill, the words ‘and four annas’ he omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is' that clause ‘2 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

. Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
Is that clause 3 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That part («) of snb-clausc (7) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 

In this connection I want to say tliat at ]}resent there are three rates 
for the duly on cigarettes. The first is that if the cigarettes arc of a value of 
less than Ks. 6 per thousand, then the taxes are charged at the rate of 
Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand, and when the cigarettes arc of a value of above Rs. 6 
per thousand but less than Rs. 10-10-0 per thousand, then the taxes are 
levied at the i*atc of Rs. 10-8-0 per thousand, and when the cigarettes are 
of a higher value than Rs. 10-8-0 per thousand, then the taxes are levied 
at the rate of Rs. 15 per thousand. Now, the Honourable the Finance 
Member has suggested that instead of this rate of duties, there should be fy 
25 per cent, duty j)lu8 a specific duty of Rs. 5-15-0 per thousand. 

Sir, once I went to the Whiteaway Laidlaws, and there I found that 
the rates for different articles were something like Rs. 4-15-0, Rs. 3-15-0, 
Rs. 2-15-0, and so on, and I now sec, my Honourable friend has also follow- 
ed the same policy. Instead of making a mund sum of Rs. 6, he has pro- 
posed* a tax of Rs. 5-15-0. Sir, what will be the result of this taxation 
which has been proposed by my Honourable friend ? In future the cigarettes 
of the value of Rs. 6 per thousand, which are at present taxed at the rate 
of Rs. 8-8-0, will be taxed Rs. 1-8-0 at the rate of 25 per cent, plus Rs. 5-15-0 
per thousand, and that will make the duty Rs. 7-7-0 per thousand. So 
my Honourable friend has proposed that instead of Rs. 8-8-0 on the quality 
of cigarettes, the tax should be Rs. 7-7-0 only, and, in the case of a better 
quality as well, that is, say of the value of Rs. 10-8-0 per thousand which 
are at present charged Rs. 10-10-0 per thousand. But under the proposed 
scheme they will be charged Rs. 2-10-0 plus Rs. 5-15-0, that is, Rs. 8-9-0 
per thousand that is, they want to make also those cigarettes cheaper. For 
•oigairettes above Rs. 10-8-0 in value, that, is, of the value of Rs. 12 per 
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thousand, are at present charged Es. 16, but in future they will be charged 
Ks. 3 plus Es. 6-16-0 that is, Es. 8-15-0 per, thousand only. So in this way 
they want to decrease the prices of foreign cigarettes which are sold in 
this country. 

I say, cigarette is a kind of luxury, no one can deny that; further, now-- 
adays, in India, many kinds of cigarettes are made; so, instead of protecting 
this industry, tliey want to make this industry subject to competition by 
means of reducing the taxation on foreign cigarettes. The net result will 
be that foreign cigarettes will be sold in India at a cheaper rate, and when 
the foreign cigarettes will be sold in India at a cheaper rate, the Indian 
industry will suffer, and at the same time the agriculturist will also suffer 
to a groat extent, because in Indian cigarettes Indian tobacco is used, while, 
in foreign cigarettes, only foreign tobacco is used. Further, Sir, I know that 
my Honourable friend would say that at present there are some factories 
in India which make cigarettes in India, but they import unmanufactured 
tobacco, and, by means of that tobacco, they prepare cigarettes: and my 
Honourable friend in his speech on page 20 has said : 

“and I do not think it could make a good claim that it satisfies the principle of 
discriminatory protection and should, therefore, receive abnormal encouragement from 
the tariff.” 

Then he said: 

“We have now decided to fix the relation between the duty on cigarettes and the 
duty on raw tobacco.” 

T say, if they really want to hx iho relation between the tobacco imported 
and the cigarette imported, tlion the best course for them would have been — 
and this would have been gladly acceptable also to us — that instead of 
decreasing that taxation, they should have increased the taxation on 
tobacco. It would then have served two purposes. One is that it would 
have protected the agriculturist, and Indian tobacco would have been used, 
and further it would have m.‘ide the price of cigarettes a bit higher. Sir, 
at present we find tJiat iu villages even children nowadays smoke cigarettes 
causing thereby a great harm to their health. They waste the money, and 
the way in which they get this money is well known to the Members on 
tliis side of the House. What a great trouble their parents and other 
people bear on account of the use of cigarettes by them! Many cases of 
house burning have taken place in different villages while children were 
using cigarettes in the corner of the hut so that their ancestors might not 
notice it. So, as I said, it is a very bad policy to decrease the duty on 
cigarettes. I’hey must increase the duty on cigarettes. My Honourable 
friend may say that because tobacco is imported at a cheaper rate, they 
want to maintain some relation in the competition between the imported 
tobacco and the foreign cigarettes. In that connection, my Honourable 
friends are not justified, because, in the manufacture of cigarettes in India, 
though the tobacco may be imported, many Indian labourers are employed 
in these factories. So, if our friends cannot give up smoking of cigarettes, 
It is better for them to smoke Indian cigarettes made of Indian tobacco. 
If they want a better quality and cannot use Indian cigarettes made of 
Indian tobacco, then they siiould use Indian cigarettes made of foreign 
tobacco. Even that would be better than having the entire quantity of 
cigarettes coming to India from outside made of foreign tobacco and by 
foreign labour. Sir, in these days of depression, tlie Indian labourers are 
out of employment, and thousands of them are starving and are roving 
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about ou llic streets. Many factories have been closed down, and stilt 
rny Honourable friend wants to fix the relation between the tobacco ani 
the cigarette by means of decreasing the duty on cigarettes. I say, Sir,, 
that nowadays there is no comi)etition between tobacco and cigarette,, 
rather it is a sort of competition between the Indian labourers and the 
foreign labourers. My iloriourable friend w'ants that by means of increas- 
ing tlie duty on tohncco arul by means of decreasing the duty on cigarettes, 
the mills which are working in this country' and manufacturing cigarettes> 
sliould be closed down and markets sliould be open for foreign cigarettes. 
'Idius, Ibe foreign Iab()ui*(‘rs wliu are working in llieir own land may prepare 
cigarettes and send them to be used in this country. Therefore, we, on 
tins of th(i House, seriously oppose it. For this reason I want to move* 
that tins clause sliould b(5 deleted from the Bill and the tax on cigarettes 
sliould not come down. 

Sir. I move. 

Mr, President (Hie Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Clictty) ; Ainendmentf 
moved : 

“That part ('/) of .sub-clause (/) of clause 3 of the Jhll be omitted.” 

Mr. O. S, Hardy (Government of India : Nominated Official) : Mr. 

Pr(‘sident, I should like, in the first place, to remove the slight 

3 p.m. misapprehension from which, I think, my Honourable friend 
is sufTering. (Juoting from the Statement of Objects and Reasons, he 
said ihai. the duty on cigarettes, the value of wliich did not exceed Rs. 6 
per thousand, was Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand. In point of fact, that is not the 
rate of duty prescribed in the tariff. When the last surcharge was 
imposofl, it was pointed out that on the very cheap imported cigarettes we 
M^ere Jikedy fo lose a great deal of duty, because the rate under the surcharge 
was so liigli and we accordingly reduced that rate by notification hoping 
that wo should- retain a certain amount of the revenue. That hope was 
not fulfilled, and, within a very short time, the import of these very cheap 
cigarettes had ceased almost altogether. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: So much the better. 

Mr. O. S. Hardy: Certainly. Now, Sir, that is the edass of 
cigarette tlie import trade of which our present proposal is designed to 
assist. Wo have lost that import trade altogether. The class of cigarette 
which is affected is the luxury class. It is a class which, when* 
made', in India, is made entirely from imported tobacco, and the 
<pinnfity of such (dgarettes, that is consumed in India, is very small com- 
pared with the total output of cigarettes in India. Now, Sir, we consi- 
dered the point that, if we reduce the duty in order to> recover the same 
amount t>f revenue, we should he reducing, to some extent, employment 
in the cigarette factories in this country. But fis the quantity is so small, 
compared with the total output of these factories which manufacture 
cigarettes from Indian tobacco, we did not think that wo should be iustified 
in asking the general tax-payer to pav for this very small addition to 
employment. In effect, it comes to this : What should we do to recover 
the dutv we have lost on these imported cigarettes? They are manu- 
factured by large Corporations who formerly imported tKem and those 
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Corporations do that merely because it pays them better to» manufacture 
them here from imported tobacco than to manufacture them in England 
and to pay us the duty. During the last five years, wc have lost a very 
considerable amount of duty in this way. In 1928-29, we got 1,47 lakhs 
duty out of cigarettes. Last year we only got 99 lakhs, and this year we 
are not likely to get even as much as that. Now, Bii*, that would not be 
so bad if we had got back some of the amount from the duty on unmanu- 
factured tobacco, but last year tbe duty on unmanufactured tobacco brought 
us less tlian it bad done five years ago. Therefore, we are (1o\mi on the 
whole of the tobacco duty by something between a crorc ajid a crore and 
a half as compared with fivt‘, years ago. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How much the imported tobacco has brought in? 

Mr. Cr. S. Hardy: Last year it brought in 99 lakhs and this year 67 
lakhs. In 1928-29, it brought in 1,04 lakhs. We have lost, as I said, 
between a crore and a crore and a half on our tobacco duties, and the 
object of this reduction in duty is quite definitely to get more revenue. 

Mr. Q>aya Prasad Singh: And encourage the import of foreign cigarettes 
in ibis country ! 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: Wo are encouraging the import of cigarettes wliich 
arc made in this country from precisely tbe same article. The only ad- 
vantage in liaving those cigarettes manufactured here is the additional 
em])]()yment of perhaps an extra ten per cent, in tbe tobacco factories 
staff, while, at the same' time, tbe general tnx-])a,vcr has had to pay 
elsewhere^ sometbhig like a crorc of duty for that privilege. In those cir- 
cumstances, I do not think we can possibly agrecr to give up this proposal. 
It is not designed in tbe interests of any particular manufn(‘tnring industry ; 
on the contrary, it is designed entirely in the interests of our revenue. 
AtuI we feel that, as far ns the manufacturing into'ests in this country 
are concerned, it makes very little difference to them one way or the otlier. 
Sir, 1 must oppose this amendment. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, I think that nowadays in Europe it is the 
accepted yn-inciple to encourage in a country the manufacture of goods 
which would ordinarily be imported by manufacturers from outside ti^e 
country. Take England. She encourages the Eord Company to come and 
manufacture Ford motor ears in England, she encourages Coty, the great 
Rccmt rnannfnctnror, to come to England and manufacture scent. They 
do not oppose it. They encourage it, and T think that was a princinle 
which Government desired to place before this House most emnhatically 
whenever thev brought for\var(i proposals for protecting indigenous indns- 
tries. This side of the House on more than one occasion has complained 
that, if yon protect an industry and if a foreign industry comes and estab- 
lishes itself in this country, it is a policy fhat they do not wish to 
encourage. 


Mr. G. S. Hardy: I do not think the Government of India have over 
committed themselves to protection of the tobacco industry. Even the 
enquiry .... 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir; I am talking of the general principle. Well; 
some of us have contended that if by a protective duty foreign manufac- 
turei^S are encouraged to come to this country, it is nothing to be com- 
plained about. They employ labour, they teach us how to manufacture 
the article, and, in time to come, we hope that the indigenous manufac- 
turer will replace the foreign manufacturer even in this country. 

Now, Sir. my Honourable friend has given us some figures with regard 
to this cigarette duty. I admit that it is a pure and simple revenue 
duty upon iiuf)ortcd (‘igarcttes. It was never intended to encourage the 
indigenous industry. The revenue duty was so high that the manufac- 
tur(*r in Europe, in En!.d«*nul especially, came and established his factories 
in this conn try. He employed labour and he showed the way how the 
article enn l)c rcpinced by the indigenous article manufac- 
tured from the imported raw materials. As soon as he had done it, the 
OovernmeJit find that they have lost a little revenue and they go hack and 
they discourage him from manufacturing the article in this country and 
enconrago him to import it. But these fi.gurea that my Honourable friend 
has given .ire rather illuminating. If I have got the figures correctly, they 
are as follows. Imported cigarettes brought in 1*47 crorcs, this year it is 
bringing five l.-ikhs 


Mr. O. S. Hardy: L ast year 29 Lakhs, this year 23 or 22 lakhs. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: A very big drop. The raw material, that is 
tobacco, brought in 104, 99 and 67 lakhs. These are the figures I took 
down. Now, Sir, the one must go up while the other comes down, 
how does it happen that both have gone down? 

Mr. O. S. Hardy: Because a grc.at deal of imported tobacco was 
formerly used for the very cheap class of cig.arcttes and that class of cigarette 
is now mad('. almost entirely from Indian tobacco. The whole of the 
tobacco which j'aid a duty of 1,04 lakhs in 1928-29 is not .amounted for by 
the class of eig.arette u'hich has replaced the important class of imported 
f*ifr.a ret tes. Two things have boon going on, the one is that a better class 
of cigarette h.as been made out here, for the rornpanies out ]i(*re are 
finding it more and more |) 0 ssif)le to get good Indian toh.acco to make 
the cheaper classes of cig.nrette with which the cheaper cl.asses of imported 
cigarettes can no longer compete .... 

Sir Oowasfi Jehangir: My Honourable friend has damned his case for 
all time. What he means to say is that, due to this duty, the indigenous 
raw rnateri.al was lieing used in large quantities and that this duty 
encouraged the use of the rnw m.aterial, and, therefore, he desires that the 
manufnclnred article from the raw m.eterial grown in foreign parts should 
again ho eneonraged. That is his answer. 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: I did not '^ny th.at it was the duty that had encouraged 
the use of Indian tobacco in place of the imported tobacco for the cheaper 
cigarclto. I’here h.ns been a definite imyirovement in the qualitv of Indian 
tobaceo snitahio for m.aking cheap cigarettes. All I said was that that 
accounted for the fact. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: But the fact "•emains that, as soon as you facili- 
tate the import of the m.aniifncinred cigarette from foreign grown tobacco, 
it is bound again to compete with the cigarette manufactured in this 
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country from indigenous tobacco. It must follow. That is obvious. There- 
fore, we are opposed to this duty. I do not know why the excellent 
effect, that the duty has had upon the manufacture of an article in thig 
country from indigenous raw material, should be discouraged. I have 
nothing to do with who makes it. As a matter of fact, the same manu- 
facturers are concerned, and are interested. It is the manufacturer in 
England who makes the cigarette in England from foreign grown tobacco, 
who makes the cigarette in this country from the indigenous tobacco. He 
gives employment to more labour, ho uses more of the home grown indi- 
genous tobacco. He ought to be encouraged in every way. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T do not w'ant to interrupt my 
Honourable friofid, hut I think he is really nnconscionsly misleading the 
House. Tlio essential ])oint is that the cliarige that is being proposed now 
is a change in the relation hotweon rhe duties on raw tobacco and on 
cigarett<is. Actually our proposals have increased the import duty on raw 
tobacco and reduced the import duty on cigarettes, so that, as far as 
encouraging the use of indigenous tobacco is concerned, our proposals will 
certainly not go to discourage the use of indigenous tobacco, on tlie contrary, 
they will rather tend to encourage the use of indigenous tobacco. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: l^fy Honourable friend is reducing the duty on 
imported cigarettes. That is what is going to compete with manufacturers 
of the article in this country or the indigenous tobacco. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is not really the case, 
because tlu'se cigarettes that come in question here do not in the least 
.compete with the cigarettes that are made out of Indian tobacco. They 
arc quite a different quality of cigarottos. T would just like to call the 
attention of the House to one other point. Mr. Hardy quoted the firrures 
for tohac*<*o, the duty on raw tobacco going hack to 1928-20. Actually, in 
recent years, the thing has been working, as my HonouraMe friend expected 
the actual import duty on unmamifactnrcd tobacco in 1030-31 was only 24 
lakhs and that w^ent up to 40 lakhs in 1031-32, to 00 lakhs in 1032-33. 
and we are estimating for 70 lakhs in the next year’s Budget. The bi^ 
drop in the imports of unmanufactured raw^ tobacco occurred sometime ago 

Sir Oowasli Jehangir: My point is this that you are encouraging the 
imported article more than you did before. That you cannot. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Of a particular quality of 
cigarette. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Now', Sir, T know of cases myself and my ex- 
perience is by- no means verv wdde, whore, on aceount of the hirrh cost 
of cigarettes, .n man deliberately gives up the better brand and gets 
accustomed to the cheaper ci'^nrettes. .and, nndoubtcfllv, on account of the 
higher cost and the depression, the man, who would have preferred the 
imported cigarette from pure Virginian tobacco, has had to go to the cheaper 
tobacco, whether it w'ns made of Indian tobacco or whether it w^a8 made 
of Virginian tobacco, it did not matter, he had to go, as a matter of fact, 
to the cheaper stuff. Now, what will happen is this. If you make the 
imported aTticle cheaper, paying a little more, he may go back to his “ild 
taste and d(»velop again a taste for Virginian tobacco. The result wdll be 
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a certain set-back to cigarettes made in this country from Indian tobacco. 
1 arn glad to hear that the Indian tobacco has improved to such an extent 
that such y change was j>ossible, that a man smoking the imported article 
could train himself to smoke cigarettes made out of the Indian tobacco. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, is a hard smoker of cigarettes, and he 
is a bit of an authority. 1 can tell you that if Mr. Joshi, who knows what 
a rupee iiieans, can get a cheaper cigarette; made in this country, he will 
change his tastes and so change them that he will smoke the cheaper 
article and ^11 tlie more so if he knows that the tobacco is Indian. Under 
those circuTnstances, I would not like to try any experiment. Your revenue 
duty has done a distinct good, it may be by accident. You may have 
instituted the duty for revenue purposes, but you have done a service to 
the country, and, under the circumstances, I would ask Govcri;ment to 
think twic(i before they undid the service they have done by making the 
imported cigarette c.hea)}er. If you like, raise the duty on imported 
tobacco. That may encourage an improvcTncnt in the tobacco of this 
•country. (Consider that problem. I have no objection if you think that is 
.advisai)le, hut do not discourage the Tuaniifactured article in this country. 
There arc some of us liere wlio believe it ought to be discouraged, because 
it is not manufactured by Indians in Ibis country. I do not take that 
line. 1 would encourage those manufacturers to come to this country, 
establish their factories, show ns the way, take our labour, and, in time, 
we do hope to lx; able to set up other factories oursolvoa in competition 
with those factories set up hv these mnlti-Tnillionairc (Companies in England 
who can afford to try ('x]:)crimo;nts in this country and bring their fat'torios 
here I'ven at a chan<‘e of making a loss which we in this country cannot 
do. \Ve hav(; no rnonov and cannot make exporiments, and we welcome 
their experiments m this country. We welcome thorn to come here and 
mnnnfatduiv llioir articles in this country which wo are unable to do, 
because we have not got the monoy to make cxporinients. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, the short question ihat perplexes me at this moment is this. 
The Honourable the Finance Member has stated that the rodiietion of 
duty is upon iTn])orted cigarettes of a superior kind. T slioiild like to 
ask him er Mr. ITardy one question. What is the retail price of these 
cigarettes now, and what is likely to be Iheir pri(;e if ihe reduction of duty 
is carried by this House ? What is th(? price and how does the price of 
imported cigarettes compare with the product of the indigenous factories, 
that is to say, the cheaper cigarettes ma'de out of Indian tobacco? I 
sho\ild like the Finance Member to inform the House on this point, because 
we don’t know to what extent the reduction of duty would bring into active 
competition the imported cigarette Avith tlu' indigenous article. 

Mr. O. S. Hardy: It is rather a general question, because, as my 
Honourable friend knows, there is a very great range and variety in the 
prices of cigarettes. But I ihink I arn correct in saving that, before the 
second surcharge was imposed, a large proportion of tlic imported (*i garottes 
solfl retail at about one nipee for 50. That was the retail price. At 
present those same brands of cigarott-os are being sold at one rupee for 50, 
but they arc*, made in this countrv from imported tobacco. They are still 
marked “Bristol and London” and I think a great many of the consumers 
are not aware that they are smoking Indian cigarettes. 
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Sir Oowasji Jahangir: I think they have dropped the word “London" 
now? 

Mr. O. S. Hardy: 1 do not think so. They are still being sold tor one 
rupee, and they are paying a small raw tobacco duty instead of paying the 
full cigarette duty. Of course, there are other brands. If we reduce the 
duty as we have proposed, the imported cigarette of that quality will just 
be able to compete with the one made in this country on equal terms. On 
more expensive brands the reduction will be slightly less; and if you get the 
class of cigarette, that some of my Honourable friends in this House 
import, they may actually have to pay more, because the higher you get 
in scale the more the 25 per cent, ad valorem duty becomes, and, on the 
real lixury cigarette, that is, the cigarette costing Its. 30 to Rs. 40 a 
thousand and anything above that, we are actually increasing the duty. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: How are you increasing the duty on all expensive 
cigarettes ? 


Mr. Q. S. Hardy: Because we are levying 25 per cent, ad valorem. At 
present all cigarettes above Rs. 10-8-0 a thousand pay Rs. 15. Now we 
are going to levy 25 per cent, ad valorem. Take a cigarette valued at 
Rs. 60 a thousand. We arc -going to get 25 per cent, plus Rs. 5-15-0. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Do T understand Mr. Hardy to moan that, in the 
case of the cheaper brand of imported cigarettes, the reduction of duty 
will bring them into active competition with the indigenous product? 


Mr. G. S. Hardy: No, Sir, not on the cheaper brands. It is only on 
what I may call the medium brands, the brand that sells at one rupee for 
50, not the brand smoked by the children in the villages to whom 
Mr. Mas wood Ahmad referred, but the brand made from imported tobacco. 
I do not think that the children, for whom Mr. Maswood Ahmad has such 
consideration, are ever seen smoking cigarettes made from imported 
tobacco. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then it comes to this that the imported cigarette 
of medium brand will come into active competition with the indigenous pro- 
duct, and as we are improving our own tobacco and the quality of our 
cigarettes, .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is misquot- 
ing what Mr. Hardy said. He said that, with regard to the cigarette manu- 
factured from imported tobacco in this country, there was no question of 
competition with cigarettes made from Indian tobacco. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: May I point out that DeRetzke Virginian cigarettes 
imported today are Rs. two a hundred, and that they are not manufactured 
in this country? 

The Honourable . Sir George Schuster: That is exactly the price that 
Mr. Hardy quoted. 


D 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: But that is bound to come into competition with, 
the better class of cigarettes manufactured in this country from indigenous 
tobacco. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think the Honourable the Finance Member did 
not care to listen to me when I was saying that the competition would be 
with the indigenous product, and I did not say that it would necessarily be 
in active competition with the product of indigenous tobacco, which my 
Honourable friend seems to have misunderstood. The point I am making 
is this. Here you have a medium class cigarette which comes into this 
country at the present rate of duty. Our tobacco, according to all 
accounts, — ^and that is conceded by Mr. Hardy, — is improving in quality, 
because it pays the indigenous tobacco grower to improve the quality of his 
tobacco and supply the growing want for a better class cigarette. If the 
foreign cigarette comes into this country by paying a lower scale of duty, to 
that extent it would retard the progress already made in this country for 
improving our quality of tobacco. I know, Sir, that in Southern India 
tobacco of a better kind is being produced in increasing quantities and the 
Imperial Tobacco Company is increasing the manufacture of their cigarettes 
from tobacco obtained from South India. I, therefore, think, .... 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: At what price are they selling those cigarettes ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think that was the question put by me to- 
Mr. Hardy and lie said that they are being sold at one rupee. 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: No, Sir. I said the medium class of imported 
cigarette was being sold at one rupee, but I do not think that any tobacco 
has yet been ])roduc 0 d in India from which cigarettes of that class can be 
manufactured. Even the cigarette, which the Imperial Tobacco Company 
can sell at 12 annas, contains a certain proportion of imported tobacco; 
but they have at least reached a stage where they can put, what I may call, 
the 10 to 12 anna class of cigarette on the market made wholly from indi- 
genous tobacco. The Indian production of tobacco has not nearly reached a 
stage when the one rupee class can be manufactured. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think the Honourable Mr. Hardy is speaking for 
me all along; and I thank him for assisting me to that extent. He has 
pointed out, and very clearly pointed out, that the medium class tobacco 
costs one rupee per fifty and the Imperial Tobacco Company manufactures 
a cheaper brand of cigarette costing about 10 or 12 annas for a tin of 50, 
in which they are using an increasing proportion of tobacco of indigenous 
growth, and to that extent it encourages the agricultural industry in Southern 
India. Therefore, we say that the growth of that industry will be retarded 
if you were to allow the influx of foreign cigarettes by reducing the duty 
and for which I humbly submit no case has been made out. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, in this clause, so far as I understand the Honour- 
able the Finance Member’s point of view, which is, I think, a little different 
from Mr. Hardy’s, in clause {a) they want to lower the duty on foreign 
imported cigarettes, while in clause (c) they want to raise the duty on raw 
material of the imported cigarette, I mean the unmanufactured imported 
tobacco. So far as I understand the Honourable the Finance Member, he 
thinks that there are people with special tastes for cigarette — one class of 
people will only smoke foreign imported cigarettes or cigarettes made from 
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raw material imported from outside. If that be so, then he contends that 
this class of cigarette will not be competing with the indigenous manufac- 
tured cigarette; and he argues, as 1 hnd from page 20 of his speech, as 
follows: 

remarkfii relate to a very important trade that exists in this country in a type 
of cigarettes which, even when made in India, are made exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, from imported tobacco, and experience indicates that we have not 
adjusted properly the relation between the import duty on raw leaf and the import 
duty on the finished article. Under our present tariff, as modified by the two 
surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works out at something like double the duty on 
the tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in India; and the result has been to 
divert the manufacture of the great majority of the leading brands of cigarettes to 
factories in India belonging to the same interests as previously imported those brands 
from abroad.” 

Our contention is this: If this trade of manufacturing cigarettes with 
imported raw material is established here in India, why should we, now by 
raising the duty on this imported raw tobacco, discotirage this manufacture ? 
It has been very clearly pointed out by Sir Cowasji Jehangir that in other 
countries also they try their best, if they cannot produce a thing themselves, 
at least to have the manufacturing processes which give employment to a 
large amount of labour in the country; this is particularly done in England 
as regards cigarettes, and even accepting the argument in full that we 
cannot produce the same kind of cigarette that will be suited to the peculiar 
fastidious tastes of some gentlemen, we certainly claim that this industry 
should be encouraged in India, because it will help our labour and wo will 
derive other benefits. That is my point so far as raising the duty on raw 
tobacco is concerned. I urge that this duty should not be raised. 

As regards the other point, the duty on the finished product, it has been 
well established that the tobacco or cigarette is consumed by people who 
can afford to pay, and there is no special ground, unless the Government? 
think that the law of diminishing returns is working very rigorously, for 
reducing it at all. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
22nd March, 1934. 
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Thursday, 22nd March, 1934. 


The Assembly mot in the Assembly Chamber of the Coiineil House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Erosirleiit (Tlie Honourable Sir Shaniiinhham 
Clietty) iti Ihe Chair. 


EULES UK ISSUE OE VISITOKS’ TK’KETS. 

Mr. 'President (I'Ik' TToiiourable Sir Slainnuikliam (-hctlv): 1 wisii to 
make an aiinonncemojil to ilie Ilonst'. The rules "overuiu" the isKU(‘ of 
Visitors* iickols for the Assembly requin', one clear day’s notice before 
the flat(' for which ilw' card is re(juired. 1 have* alnaidy rt'laxed this 
j'uh.^ in favour of Honourable Members’ wives, sons and dau.‘,dilers. for 
whom tickets may ])C obtaiiu'd at any time. Tlu* ruh‘ requiring *i'! hours’ 
iKdice docs not apply to the issue of cards to th(' Disl inguislcd Visitors’ 
(Jallerv. In spite of t]ics(‘ ladaxadions of the radc. I have found tlial 
ITonourablc M('nil)(‘rs are nnaide to j>et cards of admission (o thi-ir ])crson:’.I 
friends or rela.lion.s who happen to visil Delhi for a very sljort p<‘riod and 
in whos(‘ ('ases it is not possible to ^dvo tln' naiuired notice'. I lia\e. 
thc‘r(‘for(\ with a view to the bettor conveni('nc(‘ of ITononrabh' M<*Tnl.'. ’'s 
lalam up tin’s question with the TTouk' I )e]nu*linent. and, with tlu'ir (on 
cunvnee, it luis now lu'cu decidt'd to introduce a special form of applies - 
tio!i whicdi (Mil i)e us('d liy Ihmourable Mianbers wlum they ask for tiedu'ts 
for tlu'ir ])ersona1 friends or relations. The ap]>lication idled in this s]»t'(*ial 
form may he Icmdcal in at the Notice Oli’iec' hrhuT o i*.M. or- tin' dav 
])re\ions to Ihe date of the nn'i-tinp: for winch I In* admission canl is 
'•(‘(jiiirod. TTononrahle Alenihers will find that in this s]'.e(d;d form the\ 
have to declare' ih.at tlu' ])erson for whom ihev re({ni-‘< the ticki't is a 
fiersonal friend or relation of tlie Honourable iMemher and that In* l.akes 
full resjjonsihility for him. Th<' iulrodueliou of (his special form does iiot 
in any way alter the. c'\istin<:[ rides ifovi'rnine’ the ('’•■linary a|-i»lic uion 
forms hir (*arrls. ’riii' relaNati '’^ in Mi<’ nrah* .'adv for the c-on- 

veni(niee of Honcnirahle iMembers and as an experimental mcasnr-; 
Honourahlo Members mnst rc'aJisc'. llial in sending this special application 
form they are taking the fullest n'sjionsibility for thc' fric'ud or relation 
for whom they require the cards. The* declaral i(»n i'* in no wa\ tta'ant 
to he a. form.al oiu', and 7 hem*' that Honoiirable Hi in! '(‘I’s. whe'n they 
wish to avail tln'inselve's of this faeilitv, A\ill dt^ sn .()nl,\' in the' ease of 
their own personal friends or relatunis. This sne'cial form will he avail- 
able from IMonday, the 26th instant. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BTLT.. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuklmm Chetby): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Finance Bill — clause 3. The amend- 
ment before the House is: 

**That part (a) of sub-clause { 1 ) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 
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The Honourable Sir GS’eorge Schuster (Finance Member): I think my 
friend, Mr. Mitra, was speaking yesterday, but before he continues liis 
speech, I would like to make a short statement and make a suggestion 
to the House. We have had an opportunity to consider what was said 
by various speakers yesterday, and I think that there are at any rate 
certain points on which we feel that there is a good deal of force in the 
arguments. The matter is a very difficult one to discuss in a debate on 
the floor of the House, and I believe, Sir, that it will be in the j)ublic 
interest and also save time if you could agree to allow the discussion of 
this particular amendment to stand over for a short time and enable me 
to meet representatives of various Parties and have an informal discussion 
on the whole of the subject matter. I think we shall understand each 
other much better as a result of that procedure. Tt happens that very 
sliortly after this wo shall embark on a scries of amendments affecting 
the postal rates proposals, and my presence in the House will not be 
ru'cessary in the House during that discussion, so that, if it suited the 
convenience of Honourable Members, I could meet them in my room any 
time today as soon as the discussion of the postal amendments begins. 
But if ITouourable Members think that would not give them time enough 
to consider who should attend the meeting, T am pre]){ired to meet tbeir 
i*.onveni(uiccu Tf we could nua^t today, it would be*, a great advantage 
! think, for then there will be no delay in the proceedings. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patua and (Tiota Nagpur cn?n Orissa: Muham- 
madau): Sir, that is a very good suggestion, but at the same time I 
Inui that the proposed dispussion will take place in the room of the 
I tonourahlo the Finance Member when the discussion on })()stal rates will 
begin. That will not suit me. Sir, because iber(3 arc quite a niimlx'r 
i;[ amendments relating to the postal rates in my name, and Ibose ainend- 
juents I wish to move. Therefore, I would suggest to tlui irononrablc 
?»rembcr that we should meet after the Assembly rises. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Mnlcimmadan "Rural): T should also 
lilc <3 to make a suggestion. Sir. There is an amendment with regfivd to 
bides and skins. That is also an item wliieli will require a long discus- 
sion. Tlicreiorc, if the Honourable Member would agree to adopt the 
*<au*so winch he has just adopted with regard to cigarettes duly and to 
inecb the rofn-esenlatives, that will save a good deal of our time, a)id then 
•.e can at once proceed to the postal rates amendments. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I am not surprised at my 
; Fonourablc friend from Karachi trying to take advantage of every possible 
ui casion. But, Sir, the issues as regards hides and skins ai’c quite simple, 
riiey liave often been debated in this House, and I am afraid I cannot 
jx'cr pt the suggestion of my Honourable friend. 

Willi regard to what my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, said, as be 
lnins('lf moved this amendment relating to cigarettes and raw tobacco, T 
must consult bis convenience, and, accordingly, I agree that w^ould be 
better if T meet the representatives of the various Parties as soon as the 
House rises this evening. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): The pro- 
posals relating to the duty on cigarettes and raw tobacco will stand oveir 
until this informal discussion takes place. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division; Non-Muliammadan Rural): 
May I point out, Sir, that at quarter past Five there is an enfrageiiient . . . 

Mr. President (The ITonourable Sir Slianrnukham Chetly): These are 
minor matters which can be decided later on. This cannot he l)r()iighi 
on the floor of the House. 

The House would now take amendment No. 12 relfiting to hides and 
skins. Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Oominorce): Sir, 1 h(‘g to 
move the amendment, which stands in my name: 

“That (1^) of clause 3 of tho Bill he omitted.”! 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: On a point of order, Sir. T ANarit to ])oint 
'i)ut that this amendment is not in order. My reason is this, thrit the 
result, of this amendment, if it is passed, will be that it will increase 
taxation. Such an anunidirirnt cannot he moved without the ])rovious 
-and ion of the Governor General .... 

Several Honourable Members: No, no. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It increases taxation .... 

An Honourable Member: Certainly not. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, the Government ])ro|)osal is that \hrvo. 
should not bo any export duty on hides, but Ibis proposes to have' an 
*-xport duty on hides. It creatos a. neAv taxation in this country, and th(‘ 
inlrodiict ion of a new taxation oi‘ of any increase in ttixation cannot be done 
wiihoiil the previous sanction of the Govc'rnor (ien(‘ra1. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Chetly): Government 
propose lo lower tlie duty ou cigarettes, while tlie Ilonoiiraldc' .MenilxT 
wants a higher i-ate. !!ow doc’s that stand? 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Is the same policy to be adopted in this case 
also ? 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): Arnendmenls 
A\hich seek to retain the stains qan are in order. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, T am much ohligi'd to you for your kind 
ruling. The object of my amendment is, as has been T)oin(ed by your 
goodself, to inaintaiu the slafiis quo, that is to say, we should have an’ 
export duty on hides and skins. The object of the Government is that 
the export duty on skins should continue, and the export duly on hide's 
should be removed. 

Now, Sir, before T proceed further, as ^ome Members, Avliom T mot 
outside this Hall, have asked me to explain to them Avhat is meant by 
hides and skins let me explain a couple of terms Avhich will be used by 
various speakers in the course of this debate. First of all, there is Ihc' 
word “pelf' which means undressed hide or skin. Next comes the word 
“leather'* which means, dressed and finished skin or hide for use. The 
word “hide", as used in the report of the Hide Cess Fjnquirv Committee 
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and as it is used in the (jommercial world as well as in statistics, iiieans 
the larger and heavier pelts, that is, ot large and grown up animals, such 
as, oxen, cows, buffaloes, and also skins of cow and buffalo calves, and 
so on, while the \Nord “skin'* is used in respect of the skins of goats and 
sheep and also of ki<ls and lambs. Then, iIktc is another term, “raw”. 
It is used to denote hide or skin as it conies from the body of the animal 
before it is subject to any ])rocess other than those of preparation, cure 
and preservation, and “Tan” means the ])i*oe('ss of converting it into 
leather lor use. 

Mr. D. K, Lahiri Chaudhury (Hengal; Landholders) : Tiicre is no- 
difference hetween raw hides and pelt? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Eonghly, “liide” means pelt of the barge 
and grown up variety of animals, wliilc the word “skin” applies to the 
skin of goat and sheep and of animals of a lighter vaiicty only. 

r shall, first, of all, make it (piite eliair that tlu* object of my amend- 
ment: is not onlii’oly to protoet tlie tanning indnstr\ of tlie Madras 

Presidency or to do any harm to th(‘ (export business of the liongal 
Presidt-ney. My object is to ludp both of them, and it is with that object 
thfit I liave brought forward this aniendnumt . Now, 1 would draw 
jitiontiou of the IIousv) to tlu spi' 0 (*]* of the Honourable tlio I'inancc 
Abanber in introdueing liis Budget which is i*()j)orl('d at pag(' 1510 of the 
Olficial Ih'port the Li'gislat ive Asseinldy Debates. I would first read 
the T(‘asons adduced by the Honourable tlu* Finanee Member for nnnoving 
till* ex|)ort duty on liides. ITc* sa\s: 

“\V«3 feel ii) tin's case ii portion of our c.xport trade is ]) 0 S'‘:ibly in real danger, 

an<t that the removal of the export duty nuiv help to avert this danger.” 

I do not want to confuse tbc House by reading tlie wliolc of tlio speech 
all .u nnc( . He says tliat the ('xpori trade is ])Ossibly in danger and that 
tbe removal of tlie export duty may ludp to avert this danger. 13iit ha 
does ]iot se.avi ontirt'ly to be siin' (;f it. Tlio export trade has, no doubt, 
gniK' down, but to say that it is lik<*ly to die is ratber an exaggeration. 
We nm^t see wliat are tlu' cause's for this falling off in tbe export trade 
during tbe last f(‘w years. First of all, the quality of our bides has gone 
dov, n. and liore T would ask Honourable Menilu'rs to road carefnP’. t:l;e 
]'epo?*t of tli<*- Hide Less Ihiqiiiry Committee, which is a very valuabb 
doct:mont. I am sorry that the Oovernment of India have taken no 
act], n on it, not even, as T have said hcfovi', eouvevod tlicir tlianks to 
I'lr. ATi'ok and the other meinl^ers of the Committee for the valna])Ic report 
thev lu've produced. We are extreme:;- obliged to the Committee for the 
trouble th(‘> have taken in ibis connection, and if the recommendations of 
Dr. M(>fk’s Committeo are given effect to, it will considerably improve 
the icatbor trade and also the income of the Oovernmont of India. 
Tnst<'ad of trying to encourage the export of hides, we should encourcOge 
the local industry and thereby retain Indcs and skins in the country and 
add to the economic develo])mcnt and wealth of the country. What are 
the reasons which are given by the Hide Cess Enquiry Committee? I 
shall state some of them. They say that, on account of the early and 
unnatural death of the cattle by the neglect of the public and on ac.count 
of .starvation and attacks of diseases on the cattle, the hides and skins 
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‘Of the animals are of a very poor quality. As I have said before, India 
holds cnc-third of the eaitlc supply of the world, and it is essential that 
we siiould take necessary steps to preserve our cattle and protect them 
in their life time and nuike economic use of their hides and skins after 
their natural death. We should see that we get full value and make proper 
use of our cattle during their lifetime. It is on account of tliis neghK't- 
T sliall read later on the report of the Hide Cess Committee — the Committee 
clearlv la\ the blame on the Government for not taking proper care in 
this dij‘(‘( tion. The hides and skins of our eoimlrv have didi rioratod and 
henc»i we reduced c(n>inu'rcial value for both hides and skins and we 
do :iot get thai. ])ro]»cr price in the market wliieli we ought to get, and 
it is on account of this poor quality tlini a part of oui* e\])ort trade has 
gone down. As I liave (‘Xjdained bofoie, nearly 75 to 80 per (*('nt of our 
cattle pelt is obtained from what lliey call “the fallen”, that is, other than 
‘‘slauglilcred”, that is, cattle that die an unnatural and early deatli on 
account of starvation and diseases, and it is necessary for Government to 
take proper stops for the pix'servation of those (tattle. Our hides and skins 
are of a poor (piality, and the other eountru's of the world no longer 
care for our hides and skins as they used to do formerly. 

'riion. Sir, the Hide' (\‘ss Enquiry Cominitt(‘c has i)oirited out that 
it Is (Inc to tlu^ careless handling of canvasses by the most ignorant people 
and by tlioir emphning the most unseiciitifi(i Mnetliods tliat th(‘S(‘ liicles 
and skia*-: snff'T and ar(‘ very much reduced in value. 1 do not v/ant to 
ti‘( 3 vd li‘. tla' llouso with the (Ictails. They have been very elaborately and 
eareru’ly dealt with by the Hide ('cs< Enquiry Committee, and [ would 
reqiK'st th(' Gov(‘rnnient to go throngli the rep(')rt very carefully. 1 will 
siit\p!y (uiumorate some of the glaring defects w-hich they have ])ointod out 
in this c.onTHMdion. M’luyv say it is due to the faulty methods of slaying 
in tl’o first stage, w’hich is done by the most ignorant and poorest classes 
in tills country who do not possess the necessary facilities and means in 
that direction. Then, Sir, the methods used here are (‘omparativcly 
lUMUiitive, while, in other parts of the world, they employ advanced 
and scientific melliods. India gn'atiy lacks in them, and then tliey point 
out C’n page 50 of the repewt : 

*‘Wc shall describe the chief defects under the heads (f) adherence of foreign matter 
and lack of general cleanline.ss, (ii) freezing, sun Misters or barns and surface drying 
(Hi) uneven cooling and drying and crumpling, {ir) over drying, and (r) dragging 
and hcratcbing oi‘ nibbing of the grain.” 

Tfc is on account of these defects that our liides and skins are not so 
nuu'li cared for. Tlioii the cure and ])reso.rvntion is faulty, and they point 
out, owing to there being no proper '^gradhifj'* the local merchants do 
not get the proper vidiie which they would have go| if there iiad been 
proper grading. Then, there is the question of ^'loading** and ''adultera- 
tion'*. I do not wish to elaborate, thes^ y>oints. Added to that, the export 
trade lias also gone down to some extent owing to wliat they call the 
"consignment*' system of exporting these Itides and skins. T shall explain 
briefly what is meant by the “consignment” system. There are firms who 
buy th 3 skins outright on their own account and expf^rt them while there 
arc others who (ion^ign them to London, but take advances from some of 
these expending firms. These exporting firms lend abont 75 (W 80 per cent 
of the assessed value and the goods arc shipped to London for sale. 
T!ie>o aiTi certain dates fixed on which the auctions take placv‘. Sometimes 
they do not get a proper price for their goods and the result is that the 
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poods Jie very much uncared for and to some extent they deteriorate, and 
when these goods are subsequently sold, they arc sold at a very great 
Io=?s to the firms who have to export them through these exporting houses. 
If we. luuL a better systcjn and if Ranks in this country were to lend 
money to these parties and if these parties were to make better arrange- 
ments for tlie sale of the goods, they Avould not liave lost to that extent. 
Tlio al)sonce of proper banking and financial facilities are a discouragement 
to ihe (‘xport trade, and tlia.t is why the (export trade lias gone dowm. 
The Hide (less Mnqnir\ (loirimittcc say (hat there is a great deal of defect 
in marketing. There is no advertisement and no propaganda,, and If you 
wish to encourage the export trade, some kind of work in that direction 
sliould he undertaken, so that the country may get the full value for its 
g'> hIs. Ih lore I !('av(' this subject, 1 should like to point out that, on 
ae(!Ount of these various defects in the handling of the goods, the net 
loss to the country comes to about four crores of rupees and ties is a. 
heavy loss to the coiiiilvv, and, inslejid of removing the e\])()rl: duty, if 
the (jovciTiment were to use this in tin* form of a cess dnty, as lias been 
recoinnif-ndod by the .Hide (loss Enquiry (^OTiimittee, it would have g*’eatly 
improved the condition of the labour engaged in tins leather trade'. Instead 
of r(‘moving (lie pre?sent five p(*r cent export duty. (Ik'a should rathei' raise 
a higher duty to protect a declining industry of the country. Along with 
that, I would earnestly beg of tlio riOAeriunent to take ca,r(‘. of tlio cattle 
of tile country, and, in a country like India, where the agricultural system 
('.ntirely hinges on oxen and the cow supplies the chief needs for our 
nouri'dirncnt in the form of ghee and milk, it is necessary that (lie Govern- 
ment should pay si)ecial attention to it because' the early and unnatural 
doatb of (iultle is a great loss to the agricultural ])opiilation which cannot 
affracl to lose their cattle. Tn that dii’ection several reconinieiidations have 
been inacle by oilier Commissions, raid T bopo Government will pay heed 
to them. Our aim should not be to encourage the export of raw hides, but 
to inipiovf- tlu' breed, ])reserve th(' cattle and save them from the attacks 
of diseases. Careful and scientific methods for handling of the carcasses 
slioiild be introduced, tanning encouraged and trade improved, and, lastly, 
we sliould think of exporting the skins. 

Thor., Sir, I will come to the second point raised by the Honouiable 
the Finance Member in his speech. He says: 

“'riionjrli, tho imnicdiato loss of revenue from the dnty is tmb at five lakhs, wo 
takf ilio \\c\v that its removal may help to encourego iho export trade, and, therefore, 
to pi’ovido gvcnter purchasing power for imports on which imjiort duties at a higher 
rate will l^c collected, so that the indirect effects of this proposal may actually he an 
iiicrcMSo in rewime.** 

That is, bis object is to encourage the sale of cheap hides and skins, so 
tliat h(^ may gather larger import duties on finished goods from abroad. 
Sir, (host' who live in Delhi know of what is called the ''Bnl-hiil 'palmr-ne-lxd- 
JTftfddi hdidd” that is, the expert method of catching the hul-hul or the 
nightingale, and it is that if you wish to catch the nightingale, you should 
first go early in the morning to the nest of the bird, see the nest on the tree 
and come back home. Thou, you should go again in the evening there and 
at niglit-time you should climb up the tree and put a little wax on the head 
of the bird when it is asleep. Then you should elimb down and come back 
horni,*. Early next morning, you should go to the bird’s nest again, and, as 
the bird will fly in the sun. the w'ax will melt and the bird will be blinded. 
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and then it will be the time for you to catch the bird with your dhoti. 
Well, Sir, that ia why it is called the Usiadi kdidd of catching; tlic bul-hul — 
the expert way of catching the nightingale. So, that is exactly the m ?tliod 
which the Honourable the Finance IVtcmbcr is now ap|)l>ing lo (nir hide and 
skin business. Ho says: “We have reduced the exnort duty; the hides will 
become clicaii; the foreign importer will buy our hides and skins; he will 
then convert them into finished goods; the finished goods will comp her(?: 
and then ho will levy higher import duties, and thereby li^ will nrolit ! ” Sir, 
tliat is a. very round-about way and it is really the TIstndi knidu of catching 
the hvl-hitl. Now, why should he not, instead, (mcourage the tanning 
industry, the leather industry of the country, and see that the 7‘aw ]jrodiiee re- 
mains in the country, that the country manufacturt'S goods out of that, and 
that the country benefits, instead of giving those fat'ililies to llie foreigners 
in order that Avii may get only a small percentage of duly over tlu‘ finished 
goods which give much more i)rofits? T would, ihortdon^ ri'(]uest the 
Honourable the Finance Member not to depend upon the future import 
duties on the finished goods, manufactured abroad, and, for that purpose 
sidl .•iwav our skins and hides. 

Mr. S. Cr. Mitra (CMhttagong and Ifaj'shahi Divisions; Non-Muhammadan 
Dural); Our skins? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. 1 jniam the hides and skins of our animals. 
Sir, man is the only animal who is useless aft(‘r his death. Fho hides and 
skins of animals after Ihoir death and (iven their horns, hoofs and hones are 
useful, the last foi- manure, but it is only in the case of tlie speaking 
animal, the m;m, that the body is absolutedy us(dess after his d('ath. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Jiorribay: European): But yonr s])cecdics will live 
after you. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Well, Sir, they are but eontinued in your 
gramophones and reports. 

8i?, 1 shall now turn to the fhird point raised by the Tloiiourablc the 
FinancA' Member, and that is lliat; 

“Tlie export tnido in m\v hides is at present in a vc?y depressed condition.’* 

Thtjro I agree. Tlien he says: 

“Statistics of imports of raw hides into Hamburg show that wlicreas imports of 
hides froai sources other than India liavc fallen off by .‘^ix to .‘'Cveii per cent hcLwccn 
1931 and 1932, they are still above tlic 1912 level. (In the oilier liaml. the imports 
of Tiidian hides have fallen by over 30 per cent ])et\voen 1931 and 1932 and arc now 
Jess tlnin a quarter of wbat they were in pre-war days. The very signilicaiit decrease 
in Indian exports cannot, therefore, altogether bo accounted for by a gPii'M-al decTease 
in woidd demand, but must also reiiresent to a cfiTisideiable extc'nt a definite loss of 
trade in competition with other sources of .supply.” 

L shall deal now with this third point. Sir, this fall in the exports is 
iliutto the incre.’ise in the internal tanning in India, because a larger quan- 
tity of hides and skins is tamn'd now hotli by numerous and 
scattered village tamu'i’s and the organis«'d factories, and, to that 
extent, these hides and skins are l(iss available for cx])ort purposes. 
People are now using more leatlu'r goods — boots and shoes, trunks 
and so many otlu^r things — which were not used fifteen or twenty years 
ago, but which are now being made and usc’d in the country, and the 
result is that the inteimal trade in leatlier goods has considerably increased; 
and here I may point out that until i]\i\ Hide Cess Enquiry Gommittc'.e made 
its inquiries, people had not a clear idea as to the amount of hides and skins 
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vvbi(3li arc cojisumcd in the country itself. I'hcy thought that the export 
was tlio larger factor in disposing of hides and skins, and there was very 
little of local consumption, but during the tour wliicli the Committee made 
in tiu*- course of tlndr inquiries (hey found that the amount of hides and 
skins wliieh is tanned by the village tanner in the shape* of collage industries 
is six to eight times larger than the cx])ort from the country. As such, as 
we lake more*, arid more to lauuing and more and more to manufacturing of 
thes('. leather goods, naturally the hides and skins for export will go down 
to that (ixtent: and, as F have said before, TIamhurg is not taking so much, 
hccausi* they can g(‘l from oilier sources liides and skins of a hotter quality, 
w'liile our liides and skins are of a very poor ([uality, and it is iieeessary and 
up to the (rovtanment that, they should (l(*vote llieir attention to these 
matt(‘rs. Sir, besides hoots and sho(*K, we. have got (dhev ways in which 
h'ather is used, as, for instance, for trunks, for l)ook-bmding and for the 
inenaisi'd ilemand of leather goods for military purposes. We arc using 
more hides and skins in ilie (‘oimtry than hehin'. Sir, we have not got 
])roper statistics of consumption of liides and skins in the country. The 
Cess Committee thinks that the total jiroduciioii of hides and skins is ahont 
TFs. ISJ criires, but others estimate it at about 40 crores to 50 erorcs. It is 
necessary thaf wc*. should collect hotter statistics in the matter, and T think 
in that direction also the (rovernment of India slionld give their due 
consideration to the matter. Now, I come to another Tuatter, and here I 
shall explain why our exports arc getting less. As has been stated in the 
memorandum sii])])Ued by the Hide and Skin Merchants Association (which 
is composed of the loading hide and skin mercliants in Fndia), — they explain 
it ns under: 

“^riio f(»roign{!rs tniilera do not w.uit. tlie duty hecaiisB il is a liaudioap, thoiijrli a 
small one, on tlioir iinrcliase of raw materials. They want- our raw hides for fostering 
and developing tlie tanning industry in their own countries and do not like to help 
<»ur industry hy taking the hides after tanning them in our country. For achieving 
this ohjeet, Oermanv has from a long time ngj) levied an import duty of a^iout 10 
per cent on our fannerl l,ides and have left free the import of our raw hides into 
their country.” 

I }io])e yie IFononrable the Finance AFemher will take note of the fact 
tliat tliey have raised the duty on tanned goods in imler to (‘nc(nirage their 
own tanning business, while, our Government, on the othcT hand, are trying 
to sell raw' mat(*ri:i]s and discourage tanning industry in this country. To 
conlinno the quotation: 

‘‘Xow, o!ir export duty tliwart.s .such an object and sclieme to some extent 
and so the foreign intero.sts liave been working against it from the very beginning. 
The North Indian merchants having dciilings with these foreign interests have allowed 
themselves to be per.suadcd against the duty though really they have nothing to lose by 
this duty and the Government of India are also being influenced hy the agitation in 
Favour cf the foreign interests. If Germany, which is the chief buyer of our raw 
liide^?, irt not jealous of our tanning industry, then why not she abolish the 10 per cent 
import duty on our tanned hides and leave them as free as she has left the im])ort of 
onr raw hides. 

•Airt mentioned above, tbe North Indian dealers of raw hides do not lose anything 
on account of this duty. Tlecaiise, if the foreigners would buy less raw hides on account 
of the Indian exp(,irt duty, the Indian tanners small and large wmuld buy more of 
same. So the raw hide dealers would not and do not lose their business. If the 
prices have fallen, it. is due to the universal depression.” 

Sir, til is shows clearly why the supply of goods from India to Hamburg 
bus fallen. Then, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member says that the 
trade depression is not the cause so much. T submit, the present trade 
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depression has much to do in the matter. Apart from the trade depression, 
he has quoted the figures of normal times and eonq):ired them with the 
figures of the last two or tlina' years to show that our ex])orts have gone 
down. The TTidc Cess Enquiry CVuniiiittee has given on ]jages 20 and 21 
the tables showing the e\])nrt of hides and skins, and from those figures it is 
clear that even during the ii(H*m;il stairs tin* trade has been very erratic and 
fluctuating, f shall quote some of tliese figures. Talv<‘, for exanq)le, the 
exports of raw cow liich's frou', India in Ions. In it was about 4-1,000 

tons; it was B7.000 iojis lU'xl year; in the year aftia* the.l, it was 24,000 tons. 
Then, it went up to J14,()()0 tmis. Then, in tiu' yi'ar 1018-10, which was not 
a year of depression, it wcuit down to 14.0li0 tons. Tlien. in 1910-20, it 
went up to 30,000 tons. Tlien, next vear again, it went down to 14,000 tons. 
It then wont u]) to 30.000 tons hi 1027-28. and so on. Kiniilarly, in the 
case of file exjiort of vnw liutTalo hides from India, tlie figiu’cs of exports 
are given on ])ag(‘ 21 of tlie Ilide (’Css ’Eiupiiry (’ommittee’s report. In 
1012-13, it was 17,000 tons: in 1016-17, it was only 13,000 tons. Then, in 
the very m.xt year, it went down to 4.000 ions only. In 1018-10. it was 
about 4,000 tons. In the n(‘xt year, it wemi ii|> fo 11,000 tons. The very 
next year, it v*T.nt down again, to 3>,000 tons, tmd then ip 2,000 tons, and 
in 1028-20, it sti’iod at the figure of S.OOf) tons. From these figures it will 
he clear that even during the normal years tlu're is so much variaiion in 
figures, and, therefore, it is not right and ])roper that we should lake these 
three years which are the years of uuprecedouled and unpfiralleled depression 
fis our guide and from ihat make a dfdia.diou that our hide and skin business 
is entirely goincr io ruin. Tlum. 8ir, we have to lake into eonsideration a 
representation made by some of the raw hide dealers from Bengal in whioh 
they call these, things as agricultural products. This is rather a new nomen- 
clature to call hides and skins ns agricultural y)roduets. Till now wo were 
undi'r the iinpr(*ssiou that bv the term agrieultural product meant only grains 
and other similar things. And if we grew belter quality of grains, that was 
imnroving the agn'enlturfd iwodnet. Bui to kill animals and call th.eir hides 
and skins an agrieultural product is surely frying to distort facts. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bcug.d: Europc'au): Ih'causc' they eat grain. 

Mr. Vidya Saga?: Pandya; Our uhject slaaiid he t< |)i*cs(‘rve our ^aittle 
and niak(‘ the most ec-ounmic us(' of and wd- to kill them siTn])ly for 

the purpose f)f (‘X])orting their hides and skins and allow som(', of these 
foreign exporting firms to make money out of them. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind* iNruhammedan iliiral): They are 
hri'eding them also. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: 'Tlu haifign ^uxp ners are interested in killing 
and soiling them at an economic loss to the «*ouiilry, with the result that our 
cattle are neglecded and they die au unnatural and early de.ath, and thus 
we lose our oxen, cows aud huilalocs. 

Seth HaJi Abdoola Haroon: What about the skins? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They come next. We do not breed our cattle 
merely for tlie purpose of killing them and getting their hides. That is not 
in the interests of India. 
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Then, Sir, I shall take the fourth argument in the speech of my Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Member. He says: 

“During the firs: half of 1933. there was some improvement in s]ii])ments to Oevmany, 
hut the iini)rovement ha.s not been maintained and since fcipptemher there has been a 
serious deterioration in the position even as comf)jired with 1932-33. The duty haa 
been retained hitherto as a piij(‘]y revenue measure. iJiifc the Kivenue involved is now 
no more than a pro])lematical five laklis and we feel tliat iliere is little justifieat ion 
for its retention, even mr ievenn^‘ imrpo.sps. at a time wlwn tlie export trade is in 
danger of extinction.” 


Now, Sir, liLTc, again, from the iignres su])plio(l to inc by the Hide and 
Skin Association, I find that the (‘xport of raw hides in nitie months, that 
is, from April to Deccinlxu*, 193e^, was 14, ()()() tons, which is almost as 
much as the figure for 1031 and 1082, and tanned liides is about 0,000 tons. 
Here, again, i may point out tliat as there lias been Jliictiiation in the 
quantity of raw hides exported, we have got similar fluctuation in the 
tanned hides manufactured in the country. In 1010*20, when the. export 
duty of If) per cent, was levied, hide manufacture was about 24,000 tons, 
and, in 1081-82, it was only about 10,000 tons. In the very next two years, 
i.c,. 1020-21 and 1021-22, il went down to 4,000 and 6,000, and so on. 
Then, Sir, wo come to what the Tloiionrabh'. tin; h'inance Member says 
that the object of this duty is morel.y for r(weuue pinq)oses. 1 shall exjdain 
to the House a little hisfory of Ibis ex])ort duty. Here, again, I will read 
from fho memorandum of the hide and skin merchants of Madras. They 
say : 

“During the War, the Cxoveriimeiit commandocicd liie tanuciies for tanning hide- 
leal her For war pin-posps. 'The indtistry very willingly did this work and supplied 
imnumKc jpiaiitilics of leather foi* the war mpjiivnHuils of not only the lintish Empire 
hut also the Allies (through the Driti.di ( fovernmeut). Tlic (tiAcrnmeni then, seeing how 
immensely sorviceahle 1 Ik< Indian tanning industry was acceded to the demand for 
protection and levied an expojt duty of 15 per cent on raw hides and raw skins in 
1919 with a rebate of 10 per cent on (ho exports to Enipi»‘e destinalion*-’.” 


As soon as th(' War w'as over, they forgot tlu' services rmuhu’ed by the\, 
tamiing industry of the count ry and they went to the extent of reducing 
it: 


“But then this duly wliilc benefittJng the Indian industry AVas of course a handicap 
on the foi’eigii tanning iinlu.^try which has its hrarichcs and agencies in northern 
India for huying and exportintr raw hides and skins. These foreipi hraiichcs and 
ageiiCK s eiigineeital an agitation against the dutv. 'I’lic northern India dealers of raw 
m.ateri:ils were uii.ded into this agit.ation. Worse still Ihp Government loo favoured the 
said agitation. 

In Ihe ‘'(‘sidt the iliitv avms reduced bv tl>c (SoAcrnmenl t(> the Hat. uito of fi\e per 
cent, in 1923. In 1927 tlie Government p-opo-od the abolition of even tins 
wliiS !iU iiloni. the; industry w.is d.'iiiiiiidiii!! its lo.st.ns.tion to If, ppr <™t. But this 
I>iop..,ai lias d. r..ntc-.r by tho A.ssonildy thr..iii!h a majoniy of on.;. Tn ]9<i8 n JVl^her 
from Bengal moved for a])olitioo and again the iJ-olmu wa.s negatived by lo . y* 

Now, tlie Government are abolishing the duly of five per cent on raw hides.” 


I liavo already said that it. was not entirely a duty for revenue pur])oses 
as is sbowu by this memorandum . and the Honourable Sir George Schuster 
also said in tlie present Session of the Assembly Hiai the duty was retained 
as a revonne measure, h\it originally the duty was levied as a protective 
measure in 1019. Tlu' ITonourable Sir Georgi* Barnes then moving for the 
levy of the duty said: 

“Tt.' ohjeot is to convert, into fully tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India, failing this in other parts of the Empire instead of being exported 
in a raw state for manufacture in foreign countries Though the Indian 
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tanners have enormously iju;rr;isefl during; the past three years, they can only deal 
with a comparatively small pro])oi<iori of the raw hides and skins which India produces 
and it is to the advantage of India and the security of the Knipiie g<Miorallv 11. at the 
large surplus should so far as possible be tanned within the Krnpiie.” 

That wjis the speech of the r-Tonoiirablc Sir George Barnes in iniO. The 
same object, as is set out by Sir George Barnes, might still be pursued in 
the interest of tlie country. Here is another aspect of the case put forward: 

“Apart from the lnrge tannerie-. in >,fadras, a vast number* j)f poor people h\ \orlhe.in 
India, inaiidy ('/lanifrr.-t, eairy on tanning on a snudl scale like a eottage iiidnstry. Kach 
of these men tans a Few pieces and makes n~c of them for (lie Cf)untry->hoe.« whicli he 
makes and sells; o.* dispiv-es of th.f.se tanned ])iercs to tjth<*is for tlu- m1c« and oilier 
requirements of higli class bools, shoes and other leather articles. A vast amount of 
leather (running into I lie vahu‘ of »‘i'i)res of riipee.s) is tlius man'e ami consumed in the 
conntiy. Such small mannfact urci*;; will he c'-'peeially affected by the umioval of the 
duty, as tliese small M:«m have to acquire tludr raw hidee, in c/tnpctitnai with the 
foreigners who wani to vmry away our law iiiaterial> and as those small men cannot 
stand before the powerful and now coniplelcly free, foieign conqK'tilion.’’ 

Tn the meinonindnm which has lieen submitted bv tlio Bimgal cx])orting 
interests, tlu'.y luxve sbed tears hu* these chamars. M'hore was a tiinr% when 
some Members of Parliament in India several years ago w('re liorrified to 
learn that Indian people were still iaking very crude salt, and they made 
roprt'sontaiion to the Praliament that tlie IndiaTi population could be saved 
only In’ taking Idverixiol salt. Tlu'v \v(a*o sur]>rised that a civil'sed Govern- 
ment like the. British Government in India were killing peo])lo with such 
crude locally manufactured salt, and if they could help it. they 'vvotild have, 
just as Warren Hastings was impeached in the TTonse of Commons, ihey 
would have impeached the Government of India and heavily ])nnished 
them. Now, wc have got some of these ex])orting firms who are shedding 
tears on o\ir Bengal interests. I do not mean our friends from Bengal, 
hut they are simply agents in the hands of these foreign firms who are 
interested. They say that the poor chamar does not get .anything. The 
memorandum says: 

“Th<‘ fjict is Unit, in pi-csrnt l'»no, VM.<t M'.'intilic.s of liidcs iirc le'f t«» »’(>t on Iho 
ciiron.<!scs of rleud or fullcJi .'ndnnds (;iinm;ds th.it huvo* died f)-om nnlnud enusos) there 
being no (lermmd. it 'not wmlh any one’s wbile to arnmge Ihe naysng, preparing 
and desjiafching of the hide to a bnying centre.” 

Tliev say that if this five per cent duty is removed, there will be great 
help to the rhnmars in the country. They are trying to distort facts. Surely 
when the powerful foreign exporting interests come into the market, shoe- 
makers and other people enuuoL buy Iheir hides and skins in com])i.'tition 
with these foreign exporting concerns. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ((Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Nf>n-Muham- 
madan'): And they want the removal of the export duty as a sanitary mea- 
sure. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: They do not lay so mneb stress on the sanitary 
m. ;’:mire. bnt tlnw are more, ki'cn anont their own pockets. 

Then, Sir, here I shall take the liberty of reading what the Hide Goss 
Dncpiiry Committee has to say about the need for action by Government. 
They say: 

“On ono issue, thnt. is, the nivd for net ion by CJovornnicnt , our niinfl.« n*t* clear. 
The Indian liidc and skin lindc is not n new dcvolop i cut. It liu.s in the past tried 
to attack some of the more urgent problems, general improvemenls to meet the 
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requirements of customers, the iinpro\rmcnt of reduction of loading, bringing 

Llio S 2 )ocial qualities of Indian raw stock to the notice of the important tanning centres. 
The building up of the export tiade Violh in raw and in tanned ^tock is one of its 
solid achieveinents. But though it is not altogether an unorganised trade, organisation 
is almost entirely confined to purely commercial pur['-o-'=cs. "riu'.rc is no department of 
tiovoriiment. (/r association cliargcd with the duty of bringing about improvements in the 
raw stock and in the. methods of liandl’ng it. Even ihniigjii the need foT* technological 
investigation and the producers’ education i.s |)ciha|;s more acute in India with her 
large prop^irtituit of fallen tto<-k. wc d<i not find any evidence that IVcm; jivoblems have 
ever been seriously taken in hand. The trade i\s a whole ha.-: eontiibutod handsomely 
to the. geruM'al revenue.'^ (d‘ India hut has received little direct assistance in return. 
Owing tr> the poveidy. igiioraTii-o and low standard of inlelligonce uT a majority of the 
primary pivaliiccrs. we are inclined stnuigly to the view that if h'dia is Itr maintain 
and ifnpi'<»ve her ]»osition in the world’s markets for raw iind tanned stock and leather 
and allie<l maniifaclure.s, the time is now i‘i])e for organised work. We liohl that the 
trade and the industry cannot undertake, it williout c.xlianeous assistance, specially 
financial. 'File prolrlems ar{‘ ninneroiis and complex and a ])a!t of the necessary organi- 
sati(rn will liave to he hnilt up nr radically ada]>!( d. There are (mr reasons for ])ioposiiig 
that OoYevnment should step in and establish a statutory cess committee willi adequate 
tuuds .T,t its disposal. 

Our vu'.wi a.s to (he aiuoiiut needed are m»t unanimou.--. Some of us hold that about 
15 to 20 lakhs a year will he required before long fm* .‘uhstanlial work, .‘••f)ecially of 
development as disliiict from .inoro research. Others think that ahoul 5 (f) 7 lakhs a 
year likely to suffice for all the important practicable .sclu’mo.^. We are, liovvcvcr, all 
ap-oed tliat a. rea.'fonaldv good .-tart <vin ho made nith aljoiit 5 to 7 lakhs a year. 
hn jiff '’'‘ftnt we might mention that Itu* net annual yi(*l(ls id’ the cotton, ti“a and lac 
i’C'sses were 5*55, 13‘50 and 2*23 lakli.-', for (he late.^t year for whicli figures were 
availahlo to us. Tin* cost of collection hy (he Custou s Diqraj’tment was UV'. 8.810 in 
tile case of the specific cess on tea.” 

Now, Sir, iho Oornmii.leci (*rnpliaiica.lly says iliis: 

“Wo have accejited the (’hairmaii’.s view that (»ar ('(>mmi(tee, was a financial (ways 
and means) rutlier liniii a teclinical body, and wa*-. only charged witli the duty of 
preliminary investigation as (o the advisability of iinpijsing a e('.-=s for the benefit of the 
hide and skin industry as a whole and .-ome other connected matters.” 

Sir, 1 think F have sullfieicnlly infido it cdoar iluit tlie ol)joct oC this 
f‘.:v|)0L*l duly, though it was not originally so called, was inloiidcd as a coss 
duty, and ih(^ contemptible figure oF five lakhs mentioned hy the Ilonounvhlc 
(he Finance Mernhor is exactly the amount winch is required to begin the 
prelijiiinary work in the direction as indicaU*d hy llu*. C(‘ss Conimitleo. !. 
do not see why the Honourable the Finance Member should lose this revo7uic 
ill those days of deficit Budgets, and if he doi's not care for it as revenue, 
lie shotild levy it as a- cess duty to improve the hide and skin and leather 
business in the country. 

Then, Sir, in pages 164 to 168 of the Cess Commit tee’s re})ort are indicat- 
ed the various methods by which the iiidustvy can lx*, helped. F. will not 
lake a long time, but will simply read a few itiuns from the siirnTnary. 
Their recomniendjitions are that the ])olicy of /aissr/s fd? re must be abandoned 
and that the cess should be called a sea customs duty. Then, about im- 
provement they say: 

“'Fhc su«j;gf!>ti(m that an all-Jmlia -Xtssociatioii at (‘alcutla, with a branch at 
Madras, er two associations one at Calcutta and the othe*’ at Madras, should be set 
up ior the ]»urposc of general control, .-irbitral ion. authoritative specification and 
grading and certain connected matters .‘■■•liould be coiusidcred.” 

Then, other recommendations arc: 

“Ft should carry on propaganda. 

It should pnbli.sh (or siib.sidi.sp the publication of) trade journals and price bullctini, 
preferably tliTough (he agency of the nll-Tndia associalion. etc. 
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Advertisement of India’s raw ?toc‘k, leather, etc., and should he Brianccd. 

l^e Committee should l)e f)re|)ared to finance special sclu'ines, ( p . o ., showrooms 
exnibitions, etc.) ’ 

As regards training, the only types which the (^aiimittee should assist with grants-in- 
aid are the training c»f (i) leather technologists, leather chemists and research clu'inists 
of all- India utility and (ii) supervisors, instructors and propaganda agents for the- 
improvement of the raw ?tovk both ‘fallen’ and ‘slaughtered’. 

Dissemination of statistics and other information. 


Jlesidcs the usual annual report it should imhlish a jieiiodical review of the 
technical and cominercial sidc*.^ of India's position in the home and thei foreign mavUets 
for raw stock, learluu' and the ]n’oducts of allied industries. 

Advice on tijo. cjiiesficiii of pmlection to the tanning in(ln.«try should be e.xeludod 
from the Committee's sco]a\ Rut cm technical and commercial matters including legis- 
lation on sncii matter'; it should he etiusultc'd hy and emiiowereil to advi.se the Central 
and the Local Co\ernm(‘nts and sncli Indian Slates as aipply to it for advice. 1’hen, 
intogration of the trade' is iieces'iry and the Coinmitleci should encourage* it. Then 
organisjitioii, diiection and co ordination of research and the allocation of such special 
W’ork as may he* feasible should he a.nolher major object. Propaganda, i^diicative 
work and ladvertire'uent .shiiiild lie r.eri»)nsly uneleriaken on the lines indicated. 
Assistance on certain liru*s with regard to transp.u-f, the iwovision of faeilitii*s for 
testing and ccrl i heat ion and fo?‘ arli'tration. colh'clion. piihlicaiion and di^^semination 
of staii'tical and other irifoaii'.d i<ui and similar ‘iril(dligen<e’ work -iic'ild he among lha 
miscellaneous objects on wliich the fund can be spent. 

CcrierjiHy Speaking, all action nec:>.-.>>,'irv for the impr<»\ e’firnt of the cnniitry’s law 
stock •nicl jeatlier and allied manufacture.s and of the orgaiiisal ion for haiidiirig tliern 
both in Imlia and aliroad should, snhj<*ct to limitations indicated (dsewlun’c, he* the 
objective ” 


Tlioit, in their concliKhng' portion, tlioy say: 


“’I'hc viiliM' to India of tlii'; indnstry taken as a whole, (/.r.. the raw stock and leather 
Irade.s and the leathev, l('atlu*r-worl< ing and allied industiMos) i.‘. about forty to fifty 
crores ; it nrovi<te' ('nirloM'ient t.< large numbers of men (tanners and b ather work'^vs 
being :• lit + ]p uiid(‘r tbia'c* million) and is a fa<-Oir ii' 11u‘ economic wadi being of 

millif'iis nf thn flfiijesM*'! liu'se.-. There is ss‘ni:i* for work in order to rejbico the 

natiniial wa^^^le. ( inpro\'''ice7it effat will not only benefit those dir(‘ctlv (‘iigagi'd in the 

indml*'- as e. wlrde but will mIsm c.r-icl favourably on the |‘easantry of India. Oiir 

])rojm''als have this ohjedivt' in \ i(‘W, ainl are, in onr opinion, so di'signed, as to 
aclii(*v(‘ jl, Jis far as it is pi’acl ierdde.’' 


Now, Sir, call the duly hy (iny name — cjvll ii export duty or cess duty, 
it does nol inatlor. Th.o main object is Ihnt help should ho rendered to 
the hide and shin tanning industry. F sliall not pursue any fnrtlua- the 
representations of the Calcutta foreign exporting firms; that will he done 
probably by some of my friends on my right. But F wish to read out a 
portion of a speech of my fnend, the 'TTonour.vhle Sir Ahdiir llahim, the 
Tioador of the Fndependent Party, Tie xvas, 1 am sorry, led to make the 
following remark in his speech; 


“1 know iiiv fi-i.-nds fmm Madra-; fear that the abolition of the hide duty is 
’■' elv to interfere with the tanning and coriiiectod business that flourislics in that 
Province T do not, think that that would really he the case. T have not the figures 
before me but mv re-collection is that . as a matter of fact, there are lots of surplus 
hides which could safely be exported without injuring any tanning industry in this 
country.” 


Coming as these remarks do from him. a gentleman for whom the 
whole House and people outside have got great respect and regar^ 1 vswild 
respectfully point out to him that he has been misled m this direction. Her** 
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I will read from the Madras memorandum which says after referring to the 
hides and skins being locally used in increasing quantities, — 

“Thig is al.so borne out ]w the faet that there are no large accumulated stocks of 
raw hides in Calcuttji, Cawnpore and other mai*kets of raw hides. If Sir G'eorge 
Schuster’s contention is right, then there must be acciimnlation of the stocks of raw 
hides.” 

The Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants Association, which is 
siqjposed to be in touch with the market, are of this opinion that there is 
no large accumulation of slocks. 

I am afraid 1 have already tired the TTuuse very nnicli and 1 shall 
mention only one fact. 1 liave got telegrams from sojne Associations pro- 
testing against the abolition of tliese duties. But [ want to tell the Ifouse 
what is the opinion of the trade in this matter. The organised and enlighten- 
ed public opinion of the Indian commercial and industrial world has all 
along been stoutly and strongly against the abolition of the duty. They 
have not only asked for its retention, hut even lor the iiierease of the 
(ixpoiT duty ou hides and skins. Important eommereial l)o{lies, even some 
of the Bnro])oa]i bodies, such as the IMrcdras (3haniher of (’ommereo and the 
Upper India Chamber of Commeircf^ have betni and I'ven now are siipj)orting 
that the export duty should be continued. Ilie Fedi*ralion of ludiaTi 
Chanihei’s rn ( 'oinniei-ee mi id hKlustri(‘s, whi(*!i was so vehei»iontly attacked 
as a political body by my friend, tlio TTonourahh' Diwan Bahadur Eama- 
swami Miidaliar, liave urged, and all their athliatod Assoeiatioris have, from 
the viTV inception, demanded emphatically and unanimously the retention 
and even increase of duty on raw hides. But the Associated Chambers of 
Comniorce, reiii’oseutiug Biiropiaiu and alien interests and other foreign 
int(‘re>sts and agencies ;vnd exporting firms, opposed this ox])ort duty. The 
measures ado])ted will plae.ate the Associati'd (Tiarnhers of (kunmerce and 
other exporting firms in this country, while, the Government have always 
turned a deaf ear to the ph'.adings of Indian tivimorios and the leather 
industry. This is another instance, Sii*, which shows how the Government 
of India arc being dominated by interests other than Indian. 

Now, Sir. I sIimII (.m 1\ say a \rvy few words ahout the position of the 
tanning industry in the Madras Pri'sidoncy. 1 believe se'.veral of niy irieiids 
would like to speak ou it, but since I have aln'ady taken enough time, I 
shall not say much now. All I shall now say is, as I said in my speech on 
ilie Finance Bill, this is an industry in which Hindus as such have not 
nincli interest. The dcpri'ssed class x^eople bcbnigiug to the TTiudu com- 
niiiuity have sonu* staki* in tins indnstrv, hut tlu' iinportiint jiart of the 
industry is still in the liauds of our Muslim friimds .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Wo do not want this exxiort duty. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I may tcdl my friend, — to nse the w'ords of 
{xovornment, — you do not know your own interests. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): God save us from our friends. ! 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Sir, in the light of what I have already ex- 
plained, and in the light of the Report of the Hide Cess Enquiry Com- 
mittee, I would request my Muslim friends not to be misled by what foreign 
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interests say. Foreign interests and exporting firms arc very keen on 
obtaining raw materials as cheap as possible in this country and exporting 
it out of India so as to obtain finished products and make money out of such 
things 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Then impose an import duty on the finished 
products. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I would, therefore, advise my friends that iliey 
should concentrate on developing this industry locally as much as possible 
and retain the profits in our own country instcjid of allowing thorn to go 
out of our country. T would again ask my Muslim friends not to be misled 
by foreign interests. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Slianmukham Chotty): .Amendment 
nKwed: 

“That siih-rlause (,?) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 

Khan Bahadur H. M. wilayatullah (Gentn.1 Provinces: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I rise to oppose this amendment which has been moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. The earlier part of his speech was 
dewoted almost entirely to an enumeration of the various causes which 
contribute to the poor quality of hides, and I was surprised to hear from 
him that if cattle arc neglected, if they arc not i)roporly fed or if they arc 
starved, then the blame lies at the door of Governmoiit. Sir, it is* very 
(‘asy to throw blame for everything on (iov(‘,rnmcnt, but it is difficult to 
satisfy Honourable Members here wliclhor the (;liarg(‘. that is brought 
so lightly against (rovernment can be justified. Towards the end of his 
speech, my friend, Mr. Pandya also made a suggestion to the (ITect that 
the retention of the duty on hides would in a way tend to encourage the 
tanning industry iu Tiidijv and tlius it would benefit specially the Muslims. 
He has given a IVicaully advice to Muslim Members to siipj)ort his amend- 
jrierit. In reply I may quote a verse which is as follows: 

“.-f (hf<hinan .<p hifnzat opni ham Jear Irtir/c I'hvd, 

A tj KJnnln hfun L'o httimtip dofifr/tt iu ftarjin." 

It. means: “Wo should take can' of ourselvc's so far as onr ene?nies are 
e.oncerued; 0, God, protect us from our friends.” 

Now, Sir, the tug of war lies in this matter between tlu* tanners and 
exporters, and the real ([uestion at issue is whellu'r the quantity of raw 
hides which is produced in this country is absorbed in the tanning industry 
or not. Sir, I think tanneries in India have enjoyed, for a suffieiently long 
time, the benefit of a much reduced duty on hides and they can get them 
sufficieTitly clieap, but I do not think that Government can W ever commit 
themselves to cheapening the price of hides only with the object of helping 
the tanners or the tanning industry. After all, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the exporters of hides have been ruined. There has been 
very little export of hides. My friend, Mr. Pandya, gave certain figures 
liiniself, and although he advocated tlic retention of the duty on hides, I 
think he made a very good speech and ultimately made out a very strong 
case for its total abolition. Sir, there are large quantities of raw hides in 
this country, and there is no local demand for them, nor is there a demand 
for them from outside. Now, the question is, what are we to do with 
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llic*ni. The result is, the tanneries are benefited, because they are able to 
"i't these hides at a very low y)rie,e at the expense of those people who deal 
in or ex])ort hides. Thrso pcoyde have been ])ractically mined. Besides, 
hides have to he handled vrry (jiiickly. They are a kind, of article that 
cannot be kept for jv lonj; time, and if the ]n’iccs affect the export, it 
would !nean that not only would tlu‘v deleri«)rate. but throuj^h natnrni decay, 
tlu^y would become quite useless. They cannot lx; stored f(U* long periods. 
Sir, ex])(‘,rience has shown us that tanneries in this country, in spite of all 
the faciliti('S that (lovermnent havt' given them by nxlnclng the ex])ort duty, 
have not cared to expand their activities tioi* are th(‘y in a position to absorb 
tlu' entin' (piantity f)f hides that is avail{s!)l(‘ in thi' country. Under the 
(iirciimstanecs in the interests of the df-ah'rs i)i raw hid(;s. it is only fair 
that (lON’ernment should abolish this export dt»iy and encourage and accele- 
rate the ox])ort of surplus stock of bides wbieli is uoi wanted in the country. 
With these words. Sir. T ofjpose the amendmod. 

Shaillh Sadiq Hasan (ICasl fenlral Punjc.b: rvlr.haniinadan): Sir, I 
eongrai uhde the I rononrc.ble Member in (dnirge f>r (he liill for abolishing 
tile e\p(jrt duty. I tliiiik al! export duties are inicpnilons. exeei>t those 
wiiieli are levied on liannfnl drugs. ()ne of lie' main argmnv'nts advanced 
by my friend. Mr. Pand\a. was that if tins (‘xpr)rl duty was !o^■ied, 
tin* Indes ami skins ])rodu(*ed iu the c*c)nnirv would remain in the 
eoiiiiti-y, wlib flii' n'suK that the lanning industry ^^■ould tlourisb. 
Bub Sir, this arginneut can be applied to vool, eotion and all kinds of 
ra,w nmlerials lliat now go out, of the c?onnlrv. "My bieeal do(‘s not knovr 
one Ibiinj, and, if In; liad Ixxai .‘i immuhad nrer. be wonb! [X-obably bav(' 
known that tbi're an' eertain types (;f rnat.aials which, c mnot Ix' eonsiunod 
in the ('oiiniry of their orici.;. Tak.e llx i of tlie Punjab waxol. ff it 

we?’(' not (‘xported to foreign countries.. F am sure, it would not be possible 
t(’) I'onsnine it over ber(\ In the sanu' way, if W' c.add not g('t .Vnstralian 
\vo(d in India, Tnejia w’onld have lever bei'n abb' to competi' in making 
tile Kashmira cloths. Then' an' (*ertain lyiX'S for wliicdi iliero is no demand 
in the (‘ountry. while there may ho some demand in otlur counlrios. 

Th(;iY- is another point, that is, the qm'stion of surplus ])roductiom 
India is not tlie only connfrv xvhich gets hack its tamu'd hid('s in the sliape 
of harnesses, or boot soh's, etc., but there arc'. other countries in the world 
whicdi use hides sent from India to countries like rK'rmany, England, etc., 
and they tan them and then send them out to other foreign eonntries. 
So. it is ahsolntcly wTong to say that we are cutting our owut throat. I 
have not. got any statistics, but T am sure thfit all hido.s that we. export 
from here do not come back here in the sha^ie of hnrm'sses, leather belting, 
etc., hut they go to foreign countries where there is a gn'at demand. 


There is a.nothev point which T think 1 must bring to the noticx* of the 
House, and that is the exchange problem. The exchange problem has 
done a great deal of injury to the Indian trade, and it would be adding insult 
to injury if w'e retain this export duty. If you wall allowr me, T wu*ll give 
a typical instance. The United States of America used to import about 
1,00,000 yards of Persian carpets, and now they are importing only, say, 
50,000 yards. They used to import 10,000 yards of Indian carpet, and 
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now they are importing only 200 yards. All this is due to Ibc exchange. 
When you have got a high excliange, it is most objectionable to add fuel 
to the fire, — to kill the trade absolutely by imposing an export duty. In 
a country like South Africa they give bounties to help their own export 
trade, but here you do not want even the export duties to be abolished. 

[ am sorry that in this case the interests of the Punjab differ from the 
interests of Madras. It is not a question of, as Mr. Pandya pointed out, 
Muhammadan friends supporting Muhammadans, I am sure some of my 
Muhammadan friends from Madras will support Mr. Pandya. 

An Honourable Member: As some Hindus will oppose him. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: 1 come from the Punjjib, we are great exporters 
-of these hides and skins. 

(At this stenge, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya inlerru])led the Hononraldc 
Member which Avas not audible at the Tl<'y)oriers’ table.) 

Fifty or sixty ])eople do uot count in this question of millions and millions 
worth of goods. We have to see who ultimately gains the benefit when 
the raw products are sold. If the price of wlu'at goes up, it is uot the 
merchant so miicli wlio gains. I am sure, the rjovernment Benches would 
testify that it is the agriculturists who gain the benefit, because ultimately 
the mon(‘y has to go into lhi‘ir poclads if the price goes np. In the same 
way, if the i)rices of these bides and skins rise, tlui result would be that 
the man wlio originally sells these goods would be making more money 
than the bide and skin meniliant. I am speaking not only on Ix'balf of 
the liidc^ and skin merchant, but also on behalf of the ])Oor agriculturist 
of the Punjab wlio suffers ultimately on account of the decrease in the price 
of liides and skins, decrease in the price of cotton, decrease in tlie price of 
wlicat. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The agricmlturists or the owner df)es not get 
the price of the hide of the dead animal. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: If he sells the cattle, it contains everything, liides 
and skins .... 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: It goes only to tlie chawnr, and uot to the 
agriculturist or owner. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: There is one point more that tlu' export trade from 
India in hides has decreased considerably. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Pandya, would say that, on account of the slump in trade, this trade 
has decreased in proportion. But the trouble is that other countries are 
sending more and more of their own hides to the foreign countries; they 
are sending an increased proportion at the expense of Indians. When 
there is a. very hard and severe competition, even one per cent or a couple 
•of per cent will make all the difference, and the result will be that, while 
others will be able to sell their goods, India will bo unable to sell her own 
goods at the proper price. While the export of raw hides has decreased 
considerably, there has been only a slight increase in the export of tanned 
hides, and I think the best course to encourage the export of raw hides 
is to do away with this iniquitous export duty altogether. 

B 
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Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): I am very glad that the previous 
speaker pointed out that this was not a question which should divide the 
Hindus and Muhamadans. I should also like to go further and say, nor 
is it a question which divides Europeans from Indians. There are some 
European Chambers which support the abolition of the duty, there are 
other Euro])can Chambers which oppose an abolition of the duty, and I 
very much regret that my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, should, at the 
end of his very exhaustive speech, have hinted that this was a measure 
which Govcriunent had ac.cepted at the behest of, what he was pleased 
to call, the alien and foreign interests in this country. It is nothing of 
the kind, and 1 am sure the House will agree wdth me when [ say that this 
matter is ]nirely an economic and financial question and should be discussed 
and considered on an economic and financial level. 

Now', Sir, I support the proposal of my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, 
and T w'ant to put certain considerations before the House, so that the 
matter may be considered from the point of view* w'hich 1 have suggested. 

I first of all take two axioms wdiich w'ere laid dow'u by the Hide Cess 
Enquiry Committee. The first is, — you w'ill find it at page 79 of the 
report of that Committee — ; 

"That the tanning industry as a key industry is of very cunsiderable importance." 

The second is: 

• "That the raw trade and the leather industry arc mutually complementary." 

1 thirds it is a mistake we often make in our discussions here to regard 
the interests of the primary producers and the interests of those who 
manufacture from these primary ])roduct.s in this country as being antagonis- 
tic. I think the proper way is to regard them as being mutually comple- 
mentary, and, therefore, to regard the problem as one of attempting to 
balance the iiil crests of two complementary industries. I have no need to 
emphasize the importance of the tanning industry, not only in South India 
but elsewlierc, but 1 might ])crbaps read to the House onei short paragraph 
tow^ards the; end of the Cess Coimnittec report, w^hich summarises the posi- 
tion in a w'ny wdiich is much better than T can summarise it myself. 
Unfortunately I cannol. get at the ndercncc, and I will try to come back to 
it before the tuul of my s])eecb. But, Sir, you will find all through the 
report of that Committee that cmydiasis is laid upon the importance of the 
tanning industiy in ihis country — ^l)y the amount of money that is involved 
and the number of people who are employed. I may say it is an industry 
which is of ])articular interest to the poorer classes in my part of the world. 

Beference lias been made to the fact that while the export of hides has 
deteriorated, the cx])ort of the tanned product has not expanded to a 
corresponding extent. I want to put before the House a view which I think 
deserves consideration. I think the House should remember the increasing 
numbers of bides wdiicli are being tanned for internal purposes. Now, the 
Hide Cess Committee wdiieh sat in 1929-30, after a very careful examination 
of all the documents, came to the conclusion that India produces on an 
average about 25 million cow and buffalo hides annually. There are no 
statistics to show which of these 25 million are cow hides and which of them 
are buffalo hides, but we may perhaps strike a rough and ready calculation 
on the following basis. The total cattle population of India, as shown in 
the 1930 census, is roughly 157 million cows and 41 million buffaloes or 
about four to one; If you assume that in the 25 million cow and buffalo 
hides, which are available annually, those same proportions of four to one 
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are maintained, I think that is a reasonable assumption. You come to the 
conclusion that there are available about 20 million cow hides and five 
million buffalo hides. Each cow liidc will produce upper leather for about 
ten pairs of shoes on the average. If all the cow liides produced in India 
were tanned and made into shoes, there would only be sufficient upper leather 
to produce one pair of shoes per annum for 200 millions of India’s total 
population of 350 millions; and when you make due allowance for the barge 
numbers of cow hides used for purposes other than shoe making, you arrive 
at a figure which will only suffice to produce about half a pair of shoes per 
annum for the entire population. I think everybody in tln^ House will 
admit that the use of shoes has increased rapidly and is still increasing. 
To prove that, I would point out the very great rise*, that has taken place, 
in the number of tanneries producing shoe leather. Then you find the 
chrome tanning industry springing up in different parts of the 
country, and if you take the (quantities of hides received in 
Gawnqjore, represented by Mr. llamsay Scott, one of the largest hide collect- 
ing centres in Northern India, the figures have really increased as compared 
with pre-war figures. The figures ate 341 thousand maunds in 1913 and 
356 thousand itiaunds in 1930. During the same ])enod, exports by rail 
dropped from 269 thousand maunds in 1913 to 214 thousand maunds in 1930. 
In Cawnporc alone, the (quantities retained and tanned and dressed there 
increased from 71 thousand maunds to 141 thousand maunds. My whole 
point is, that the primary reason, I would not say the only reason — 1 do 
not want to exaggerate the position — for the decr(ias('. in the nunib(;r of hides 
exported is not tluj effect of the export duty, but the iiujreased numbers, 
which are being consumed in India now, and 1 think it would not bo 
dangerous to predict that within the fairly near future^. India, will be able to- 
consume all the hides which she can produce. 

Then, if you turn to the export figures, you will find that there has been 
a gradual increase from 1931 in the total shipirients of tanned hides from 
ihi) Madras rresidcncy alone. Since 1913-14, tlu* trade has grown enor- 
mously. In that year — I have the figures here — according to the Hide Ck'^ss 
Eiupiiry Committee, it was valued at one crore 58 lal-ihs. In 1928-29, it was 
valued at four crores 40 lakhs. I have not got the figures available relating 
to values,- but approximate figures relating to shipments from IMadras for 
the years 1927 to 1933 show that we have now passed the h'vel which was 
reached in 1927. There is no doubt, whether it was intended or not, that 
the trade has received some assistance by reason of th(‘. existeiice of the 
export duty. 

Now, Sir, what we really have to examine now is the (dlect of the 
removal of the duty. The P'inanco Member, 1 take it, is ioday in the very 
happy position of seeing the House divided against itsidf. It is tlu' Einaiua^ 
Member who rules. " 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It doi's uot make me Inq^py. 

Mr. F. E. James: I am very glad to know' that, for I am conviiuaal that 
he is thr(’>wing away five lakhs. ^Flie first po.itit that I should like' to make 
is this. I was deve'loping the'. ])oint that the T-emoval of the ex))ort duly will 
really be an injury, on lln'. balance, to the iuP'i-csis concerned. Tlu'u, T 
take it, llc'm is no ins! ilicai inn for n'rnoval of the duty, Ix'eausc the 
financial position obviously does not juslify surroiuh'ring a sum of five laklis. 
There are certain points L ward to malu'. 

The first point is this, that the one effect of tin' n'lnoval of tin', duly will 
be that the continental buyers of raw hides will benefit to the exterd. ol 

r> 2 
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•about three to five per cent on the current value of their raw product and 
that will give the continental tanner an advantage over us in the United 
Kingdom market in connection with the preference. 

Tlien, Sir, a second point T wish to make is this. Will the effect of the 
removal of tliis duty actually benefit the primary producer? Will it not 
benefit rather the shipper ? Will it not benefit the middleman ? And an- 
other point has been made in a very interesting article wliich appeared in 
the Indian Finance the other day, which is read by a large number of 
Members of this House, to which I should like to make a reference. 

“M’ho mjijoritv of the hides in India ” 

—says the ariicle — 

“are collected in the northern Provinces and Bengal for export to foreign countries 

as well as to Madras. The freight rates on northern Indian hides imported from 

<3alcntt{i into Madras are such that the Madras tanners do not enjoy any great 
advantage over the irnp(»rters of these hides in foreign ports. As shipping freights 
to foreign ports aie ahiiormally low, the withdrawal of the advantage of the five per 
‘Cent export duty which the Madras tanner has so long enjoyed over the foreigm 
trader will certainly tell heavily on the already impoverished tanning industry of 
Madras Avithimt in a!iy way liclping the* primary producers of hides.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What is your view with regard to the skins? 

Mr. F. E. James: T am not cx])rossing any view now on the skins, I am 
concentrating now on the matter which is now before the House. 

Now, Sir, a third effect which the removal of this duty will have wnll be 

that the very small margin of profit on which this tanned hides trade is 

conducted, particularly in llie Madras Presidency, will he adversely affected: 
and r think that \v(' hav(‘ a case, particularly in the Madras Presidency, 
wlierc wc still suffer from an abnormally low price in the case of rice, which 
should suggest to (lovoruiiK'nt that now is not Ww time, whenever it may 
he, now is certainly not the time to injure that industry. It may not benefit 
the prinmrv ])r()dncer, aiid will have the efha't of reducing the margin of 
profit to such au c.xteut tliat retrcnchinont will have to take place. I know, 
as a matter of fact, that a number of small tanneries will ])robably have io 
close down. 

Now, T want to deal with the fourth (*ffeet- that whieh the reipoval of 
this export duty will luive upon the ])reference which is given under the 
Ottawa Agreement — of whieh you. Sir. arc a signatory, — on tanned hides. 
Now, Sir, in the Report of (he Indian Delegation on the Economic Confer- 
ence at Ottawa in paragra])h 51 it is stated as foil )ws: 

“Ti is not nccps.sarv tu di.scuss in mueli detail the gtMjds specified in Schedule C on 
Avhi(;h the maintenance of the exi.«ting margin of preference is guaranteed. In some cases, 
such as tanned hides and .«kins, while there niaA- he .some expansion of the demand for 
Indian i)roducts, the chief importance f>f the preference is that it secures the trade against 
actual or potential competition and ensures the maintenance of the position which India 
has already acquired in the United Kingdom markets.” 

Now. 1 should like to know from the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber wjiat he proposes to do with this preference if the export duty on hides 

is abolished. The preference in the United Kingdom market is ten per 
cent, and I remember very well at the time of the debates quoting, with 
the approval from the*, Ooverr.Tnent Benclies, certain interests in the United 
Kingdo*::! against this particular preference. Now, if you are going to 
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alfter tlie conditions in this country and make them different from what 
they were when the preference was given, then if you iniuiul to abolish 
this duty, you should immediately take steps to secure a larger preference 
in the United Kingdom market. Sir, I may quote in this connection a 
very interesting document from a trade paper in England to indicate that 
this preference has already had a most useful effect upon the exports of 
India. lo says in dealing with the U. K. imports of chrome upper leather: 

“It is diiFicult to estimate the actual increase in imports of hide upper leather frony 
British India since, as we have pointed out, only a proportion i)f the at;tiial imports 
were returned as box sides in the earlier months. From information otherwise avail- 
able however, it is estimated that the imports of dressed iipi>er leather from India 
during May and June amounted to approximately 500,000 sq. ft., and this increased' 
by 50,000 sq. ft. in July and August.” 

I may read another paragraph from the same trade journal : 

“Imports of box sides and other hide upper leather also increased during September/ 
October, averaging over 1 million sq. ft. a month compared with 600,000 sq. ft. a month 
during the first eight month® of the year. 'Fhe increase was due to larger shipments 
from Germany, Belgium and ‘other countries*, a large i)roporti()n of which represented 
box sides from India. The average declared value of imports under this heading was 
1^(1. per sq. ft. compared with 6^^/. in the* two previous periods.” 

I think wo arc cnfitlcd to suggest to the House that tlio abolition of' 
this export duty is going to put us at a disadvantage witli the continental 
tanner, and that the benefit wliich the tanner is likely to get is not going 
to the primaiy producer in this country. (Hear, hoar.) 

Kow, I shall bo told that all those argiiinonts are beside the point, 
beoaiiso a revenue duly is a rovenuo duty, and it was noven* intended to^ 
ho either a protecitivc diu v or a duty to foster the exports of a particular 
article Well, Sir, 1 think wo arc entitled to suggc'st to the Government' 
that if that is the line of argument, now is not ilie time to throw away 
money, unless vou can pi'ovo that by doing this you are going to render 
indirectlv or directly a (corresponding benefit cither to ihe primary prt»ducer 
or to other inlcresis in the country. 1 tliink, Sir, T have done my best 
to sliow h’om my own point of view, from the information I have at. my 
disposal, lliat I do not believe it is going to heiudit at all tlui ])rimary 
producer. I think 1 have boon able to show, on the contrary, that it 
will definitely injure an industry which has come to he n^garded by the 
Hide Cess Committee itself as a key industry of considerable importance. 

Sir, there is only one other point I wish to make, and tliat is this. 
It does seem to me'that ultimately, considering the hnhmciiig of economic 
ad va.nti‘iLi(‘s and disadvantages in a matter like tlii'-', it is essential vhat the 
problem sliould he viewed as a Avhole. I can sympathise witli all those 
wlio aixr anxious, if tlu?v holieve it to bo the case, by tliis measure to 
give sorao fillip to the primary producer, Hut 1 doiilit wliethcr this is 
going to have this effect, I doubt the validity of that argument. In any 
case, eve]i in doing so, it should not, I maintain, he done without con- 
sideration of an industry already established in the country. T think that 
the proper way to approach this problem is to approach it having regard 
to the fact th<at the primary producer and the tanner have not antagoiiistic 
interests, but rordiv have 'interests Avhich are complementary. I siiould 
like to ask the Government of India what action they have taken in n gard 
to the Hide Cess Inquiry Committee report. Heading lhat riqiort can- 
fully, it is quite obvious that it is a definite attempt to benefit both sides, 
of this great industry. It is an attempt to lienefit the primary prfxiucer. 
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and it is an attempt to benefit the tanning industry. Sir, 1 should have 
thoLiglit that if Government had decided for revenue reasons or for other 
reasons to do away with the export duty on hides, they would, at the 
same lime, have announced some general policy in regard to the industry 
general jy. T make the complaint whicdi I made a little time ago, Mr. 
President, tlial in some of these matters there is not quite enough 
economic*, planning. Perscnially, — and I am now speaking entirely on my 
own rcisponsibility — I should have been far more happy in regard tc- the 
proposal to abolish tlic exj)ort duty on liidcs if it had been accompanied 
by some general announcement as tlie Government s policy in regard to 
the industry at large. T hope even now that may be fortlu.'oming, but I 
do trust that in the ensuing discussions the issues will be confined to tJic 
interests of the indusiry and the interests of the primary produ(*ers, not 
to show Hint they are antagonistic, hut to show how they can be reconciled 
in the interests of the country altogether. (Applause.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 

^ Sir, T am glad that our Honourable friend, Mr. James, has 

put the debate on the right linos. This is really a question 
which should be looked at from the eeonomie and financial aspect, and it 
is from that point of vienv that 1 will deal with the rsiihject. There are 
many of my friends who will devote their attention to the statistics side 
of it. I will leave that aspect of the matter to them. What I wish to 
say is from mv owm personal experience of those who have been dealing 
in tills business for tlie last quarter of a century and whom I know per* 
son ally. 

Tn th(* part of the country when(*c T come, this business is mostly done. 
T have seen hundreds and thousairds of people of all classes — mostly lower 
^classes — Tvho deal in this business, because it is just on the British 
side of the Nepal territory that tbis business is largely done. I do not know 
the reason for it, but these hides arc generally to be found in that part of 
the country. It may be due to some strict regulations of the Nepal 
Govi'mment, but it is true that hundreds and thousands of people deal 
in this business and it is a source of their living. I know it from my 
experience that about 25 years back thousands of families were flourishing 
on this business — espceiallv low class people — and now they are all 
starving and they do not find any other equivalent trade to engage them- 
selves in. That seems to be one of the reasons why T think there is such 
a great agitation in Northern India for the abolition of this export duty. 

An Honourable Member: The abolition will not help them. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: On skins also, it may be abolished. 
It is, of course, the business of the Honourable the Finance Member to 
see whethev that also suits him or not. As he has put in his speech, the 
problematical five lakhs of revenue from the export duty should not be 
one of the reasons why so many people who are engaged in trade should 
be put to so much difficulty. As you know, Sir, I have always pleaded 
for the poor people, and, therefore, I say that if this duty is taken off, 
I am sure, thousands of other people, w^ho are unemployed at present, 
would get some business to do and that is the economic side of the matter 
which I would ask the House to consider. If it was proved that thfl hides 
were not sufficient to be exported as well as to be tanned in India, then 
there was some justification for the ground which had been given by my 
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Honourable friend, Mr. James, on this question. But 1 find that there 
is a vorv larf2;e number of hides which are rotting, us 1 am told, in that 
part of the country, because these poor people do not find it profitable 
to deal in this business on accoimt of, I should think, the export duty. 
There cannot be any other reason. This is the only n(^w thing that has 
been put on that business, and, therefore, it is useless for them to e ngage 
th'*ir tini.5 in doing this business, because it has becouie uiiprofitabu* The 
statistics also, wliieh 1 have been able to collect as to the tanned hides 
which have been exported, go to show that they have been tanning a 
lesser number of hides in recent years than in past years, h’or example, 
I find that the export figures of tanned hides in 1920- JO were 1,199 and 
in 1930-31 it dwindled down to 904, and in 1931-32 it furtlier went down 
to 756. Therefore, it appears that there is something wrong somewhere 
why they are not able to tan even as many of these liides as are avail- 
able to tlicm ill that part of the country, what lo say of tlioiisands of 
them tiiat are rotting in the jungles of the Nepal and llio British India 
teiritory, in the Province from whkdi I come. One more faijt [ would 
supply to the House, and it is this tliat for the last ton years tlv.M'e have 
been complaints — numerous complaints — of the carcasses rotting on the 
ground and giving very bad and insanitary smell in that part ot the 
country, and people liave been com])laining that there seems to he some- 
thing wrong somewhere, because tlui hides wliicli were utilised in some 
form or other by some foreign countries or by Madras arc no more profit- 
able to collect and export from that part of this country. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras C3ity: Non-Muham- 
madan llural). T may tell rny .Honourable friend lhat liis figures are quite 
wrong. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shatee Daoodi; I shall ask my Honourable friend 
to wait and see. 

I was submitting. Sir, the insanitary aspect of the matter in my part 
of the country. I have beem hearing from peoj^le who are engaged in this 
trade that for the last ten years there liave been a largo mimhej’ ot car- 
casses lying for nothing. If the effect of the abolition of the export duty 
might b(? to stimulate the collection of hides from that })ari of the country, 
it would remove one of the grounds of iiisanitation which at present exists 
in that part of the country. These are the two grounds which a layman 
like myself can also see, and, therefore, I have })la(?ed them before the 
House for what they are worth. I believe that this (pif'stion should be 
looked at from all these aspc(ds and the result should he arrived at after 
consulting all the interests concerned. But I have not been i blo to 
follow my Honourable friend, Mr. Paudya, when he was giving us a lecture 
on this ])oint. The effect that it left on my mind was that" he was think- 
ing that the trade was entirely in the hands of IMuslims. T submit, that 
should net be the criterion with wdiich Ibis matter should be judged. It 
was surprising to me that a liberal minded friend of ours, like Mr. Pandya, 
whom I have ahvays taken to be so, should indiilgt' in things like that w^hen 
discussing a matter which is primarily financial in its aspect. With these 
observations, I oppose the amendment wdiich w'as moved by my Honour- 
able friend* !Mr. Pandya. 

The Assembly then ad journed for Ijiincli till a Quarter Past Tw'O of the 
Clock. 
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The Assembl3' re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the- 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I whole-heartedly support the motion moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. Sir, the other day, when the Leader 
of the European Group welcomed the proposal to abolish the export duty 
on hides, 1 was under the erroneous impression that his followers would 
also hold the same view, t had this consolation, however, that probably 
my Honourable friend, Mr. James, who is the brain of that Party (Laughter), 
would support us as wdiolc-hcartedly as was done during the Swaraj Party 
days when a European gentleman. Sir Gordon Eraser, wiio evinced so- 
much interest in this question, crossed the wishes of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Calcutta. 

Now, Sir, so far as facts and figures are concerned, the Honourable 
the Mover and the supporter have furnished ihc House with them. 
You know. Sir, that I always like brevity and never want to tax the 
House with long speeches, but 1 want to put a direct question to the 
Treasury Benches, particularly to my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, who is a (.^ivilian of our Presidency as to whether he recognises 
this tanning industry of Madras as a key industry, as was done by Sir 
Charles Innes when this question was discussed in this TTouse in 1927. 

Sir, the cogent reasons advanced by the Mover and the supporter are 
quite sufficient to convince the House of the desirability of retaining this 
export duty on hides. Last time, when this proposal was launched, we all 
belonged to that famous Party, known as the Swaraj Party, and the 
gentleman who led the Opposition was our late lamented friend, Mr. A. 
Kangaswarni Jyengar, the able Secretary of the Party, and the motion was 
supported by you, by Sir Purshotarndas Thakurdas, Mr. Prakasam and 
others. That was in the year 1927. In this connection it will not bo out 
of place to say that this was not done as a conccjssion to Madras. On the 
other hand, it was a debt of gratitude which Ihcy owed to the tanners of 
the Madras Presidency. Madras not only liclped the Britishers but also 
the entire body of the allied forces during the War by supplying the required 
quantity of tanned hides and skin. Can this be gainsaid by anybody ? As 
an outcome of this, there was an export duty of 15 per cent l(ivit‘d in 1919 
which was reduced for some obvious reasons to five per cent in 1923. And 
then the question was agitated over by interested XJat’ties. The TTouse will 
be astonished to learn that they were not Englishmen, but mostly Germans. 
A ring of Germans, who formed themselves into a party of exporters, had 
some agents under them who get 2 or 2h i)er cent at the most as their 
commission, whereas, the lion’s share went to these foreigners who, as I 
said, were mostly Germans. IIov/ did the Germans repay the exporters of 
tanned hides ? Sir, the tanned hides wTiich they exported from India were 
put on an inipoit duty of ITs. 10 by the German Government. Do they 
deserve any concession from this Government? 

Then, Sir, it was in 1927 that this question was placed before this 
House by our Finance Member’s predecessor. Sir Basil ]31ackett, and 
the motion failed. The members of the Swaraj Party, whether they 
were Bengalees or Biharis or Madrassis, all supported our motion not 
to do away with this export duty. Even my Honourable friend, 
Maulana Shafec Daoodi, who now favours abolition of the export duty, 
supported us and the predecessor of my esteemed friend, Mr. Maswood' 
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Ahmad, that is. tlie late Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, also 
voted in favour of the retention of this export duty. The House will also, 
I hope, remember that this agitation was not set at rest even after 1927*. 
One of the representatives of this export trade, I mean Mr. Raiique, an 
ex-M. L. A., got into the Assembly mostly with the object of meeting with 
success as regards the abolition of the export duty. Fortunately for us- 
and unfortunately for him .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: And for the country! 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: .... fortunately both for the 
country and the tanning industry — let my friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
contradict mo if he can — 1 am going to prove that this is quite advantageous 
to the cause of the country in as much as it promotes and lifts up the 
members of the depressed communities .... 

An Honourable Member: Sir Muhammad Yakub does not represent the 
country ! 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Where is my Honourable 
friend, liao Bahadur M. C. Rajah? And 1 miss my Honourable friend, 
Raja Bahadur Krislinamachariar, who comes from the siiine constituency as 
1 come from? The Mover of this amendment said that this would benefit 
Muslims a great deal .... 

An Honourable Member: The depressed classes as well. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: This helps the depressed 
classes more than the Muslims. Perhaps he is not aware of the fact, that, 
so far as Tficliinopoly is concerned, even a Brahmin gentleman was running 
a tannery, and after his death. Jis his sons could not inanagi* it, it 
collapsed, ^riiere was also a non- Brahmin gentleman, a Pillai, who was 
at ihe outset the manager of a Muslim called Khrijah Mohidin Rovvther, 
and then became proprietor of a tannery with the financial help of his 
master. In your own district of Coimbaton^ Bir, you know there are so 
many tanneries: the small ones have been closed; thcr(‘ arc only a few 
left; if this proposal is to be given (‘iTect to, (n’eii thes(5 tanneries will have 
no other go hut to meet, the same fate. 

In a way, this tanning industry solves tiu' qiK'stion of imtouchahility 
for the derpessed classes. .1 do not atlacli much importance to the ques- 
tion of temple-entry. You know. Sir, as Muslims, wc do not care much 
about it eitb(?r way; bur. there is one point which i like to toucli upon 
here and it is this: The question of satisfying the bodily cravings is more 
important in tlu? case of tlieso dopre.sscMl classes than that of the temple- 
entry. The House might liavo learnt from the press that tlio other day 
four or five members of a family came to Trichinopoly \yi1h the object of 
getting some labour, but they couhl not succeed; and wlial was the result? 
The male member of the family threw three, of bis children and his wife 
into the river Can very and be also committed suicide by falling into the 
river. Will Sir Muhammad Yakub show an iota of sympathy for such 
persons ? 

An Honourable Member: Ho has none. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: In Southern India, the tanning 
industry holds the same place as the textile industry does in Bombay; but 
there is this difference. In the textile industry, you do not find members 
of the depressed ^-lassos : you will find high caste Hindus, some Muslims, 
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some Christians and some Parsis, but not even a single member of the 
depressed classes, i have uiiniitely observed this fact: but, so far as the 
tanning industry is concerned, it is the members of the depressed classes who 
arc benefited totally and mainly. Thousands of them are getting their 
bread out of this industry. Sucli an industi’y richly deserves patronage at 
the hands not only of the Finance Member, not only of the Commerce 
Member, not only of tlie Industries and Labour Member, but also of the 
Home Member and thti Law Member — I may say of the whole Government. 
I forgot to recit(i a Persian jjoet which I generally do. Sadi, the well known 
practical philosopher of Asia, says in one of his coui)lets: 

‘\S/ia/j r/ni tn/de nnmuz w/« ho'iulmn^ che qurad hamdad fnrzdndain," 

{Interruption.) Sir Muliainniad Vakub will be able to translate it. Before 
translating it, I have to explain one point: concentration of mind is quite 
essential for prayer. That is why we do not like music before mosques 
during prayer time. It is not a question of our expecting respect from non- 
Alusliiiis when we want stoppage of music before our mosques. It interferes 
with our prayers, because the tradition of the Projjhet is: 

“L// ytilata Ufa hi huzootil qalb.'* 


which mcRJis: 

‘‘Prayer is not comifictc without i)resence of mind: if we arc absent-minded, 
if our attention is distracted, our lu’aycr is not quite good." 

The poet says: ‘‘During day time there will be something or other to 
disturb my prayer; so I thought of offering it during midnight, so that 1 
might enjoy concentration which is very essential for the acceptance of the 
prayer." Even then this idea struck me: 

“(You fool) you have not provided sufficiently for your family : what are you ^oing 
to do for them'/ Morning is lo dawn .soon. You are applying yourself to prayer as 
if you arc a very great (levotoe; but you don’t seem to have any iiiclimition to solve 
the practical problem of attending to the upkeep t)f the family.” 

So, the depressed classes iieed not attach so much importance to the 
question of teriiple-eiitry as to this question. L may assure the Members 
of tlic Government that if tliis proposal he given effect to, thousands and 
thousands of the depressed classes will lose tlieir daily bread, and what will 
be the result ? They wdll have to tnarcli to Delhi all the way from Southern 
India, and request their leader, Bao Bahadur M. G. Rajah, or their sympa- 
thiser, Sir Muhammad Yakub, to espouse their cause. Can then my 
Honourable friend. Sir George Sclmstcr, with his genial manners and pro-* 
found sympathies for the depressed classes, refuse to receive the deputation, 
as was done by the Primier in England? I don’t think he will do that. He 
will certainly hear them, and see his way to redress grievances. Therefore, 
Sir, this is not a question so much of Muslims, as it is a question of the 
members of the depressed classes, a fact which cannot he challenged by 
any Member of this House. Such being the case, I hope the House will 
most readily support the motion of my Honourable friend, the worthy 
successor of the worthy predecessor, 1 mean Mr. Jamal Mohamed Sahib, 
ex-M. Ti. A. 

Now, Sir, so far as my friend. Sir Muhammad Yakub, is concerned, 
of course even on the last occfision he did not support us,^ but I do not 
know if we can (‘xpect any support from him on this occasion. Perhaps, 
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we may this time get liis vote as he lias closely followed my Honourable 
friends, Mr. James and Mr. Pandya, and seems to have been convinced 
•of the necessity of jirotccting the tanning industry. 

Sir, there is another point to be taken into consideration by the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member. A question was put to him by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. James, as to what the Government proposed to do with 
regard to tlie Iteport of the (Y'ss (Committee. My friend ])ut iVnothcr ques- 
tion and asked wlicther the aholiiion of this duty was calculated to prove 
advantageous to the exporters and would not prove injurious to the tanners 
in this country. Sir, people, who arc running the tanneries in this country, 
arc alreiady suffciing a very huge loss. Government showed to the exporters 
of raw hides a concession by reducing the duty from 15 per cent to five 
per cent and in the y(‘ar a d(q)utation waited upon the Honourable 

Sir Joseph Ithorci. \Ve do not know the result thereof, but I do not think 
he gave theun any assuraiuaj to the effect that he would try and do away 
with Ibis export duty. Of ('ourse, as a cautions Member of the Government 
of India, he could not have committed himself. Sir, fortunately for us, we 
have two civilians from our Province, one in the persoii of an Indian and 
the other in that of a European. Sir, this is a cause which is to be 
siq)ported, not merely l)y Indians, but also by Europeans for the reasons 
already sot forth. Sir, the previous speakers, the Mov(‘r and the supporter, 
luxve told the !lous(^ as to wliich are the OhamlHus that have supported the 
reteulioii. The ludijiu Morehaiits Chamber, Bombay, is one of them, and 
so Boinhay cannot vote against it. Tlum, there is the Indian Chamber of 
ComiiKM-ce, Calcntla, — and so no Indian from Bengal (;an go against their 
view. 

An Honourable Member: What about Mr. Ainar Nath Dutt? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Of course, my friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, lias already supported it on a previous occasion. He can’t 
therefore go back now’. Then, there is the Indian Mercluints’ Association 
of Karachi, — t do not find the representative from Sind here . . . 

An Honourable Member: Tie is sitting ibere. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: And iherc are also other im- 
portant bodies like the Madras Chamber of Commia’ce, Ibe Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, and so forth .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about the Bihar and Orissa Chamber 
of Commerce? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Does my TToiiourable friend 
mean the Muslim Chamber of Commerce ? (Ai)plaus(i.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 did not say Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: it would have been much better 
for my Honourable friend, Mr. Masw'ood Ahmad, w^lio jumps up on occasions 
like this, to ask me straight what about the JMuslim Chamber of Commerce 
which came into being only recently and which could not have expressed 
its opinion on the question. 

Well, Sir, since all these imiiortant Chambers of Commerce support tliis, 
Government will have to think twice before entertaining any idea of 
giving effect to their proyiosal. Sir, I have done. 
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Sir Muhainmad Yakub: Sir, my apology for taking part in this discussion^ 
is that I come from a Province which has a very large trade in hides, — 1 inearv 
the United Provinces, and tliere the trade in hides flourished to a very large 
extent before this duty was imposed. Por the last six or seven years repre- 
sentations have been made to me by almost all the hide merchants and people 
who deal in hides in the United Provinces that .an effort should be made 
to get this duty al)oiislied, and it is a mailer of great satisfaction to mo 
that some relief has been given, indirectly, Ip my Province by the 
abolition of ibis duly. Sir, like Bengal or .Bombay, we, people of the 
United Provine('s, who arci self-respecting pco])k, do not come bcfoie this 
House to lay our grievances, nor do wo, come before them with a beggar’s 
bowl and make reqiKists to give us this grant or that grant, but certainly 
when indinielly a laaielit is conferred on iny Province along with the 
other Province's, L should lie ungrateful if [ did not appreciate the benefit 
which has been (‘-onferrod on the United Provinces. 

Sir, my 1‘riend, Sa\yid Miirbuza Salu'b fhihadur, has just now made a 
very feeling speech, but I am very sorry that, when he will read his speech 
in print, he will lind that he forgot to put meanings into his words. There 
was not much iu his spc^ech except naere sentiments. He espoused the 
causi' of the depressed classes with great (‘arnestiuiss. I am sorry that 
a gentleman coming from Madras, whore the depressed classes even to this 
day are tyrannised more than in any other Province, should come before 
this House and teach us . , . . 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Koi by the Muslims. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Thorij are no depressed classes among the 
Muslims, and, as regards the non-Muslim d(‘press(‘d classes, we have 
always siiown the greatest sympathy for them. If the non-abolition '->f 
the duty on hides would iu any way really help tlie depresscal classes and 
if my friend can prove by facts and figures that tlic 7‘elention of this duty 
would hcl[) the depressed classes, 1 would be the first man to go with him in 
the same lobby. But, Sir, if my lEoiiourahh^ friimd will look into the 
facts and figures, he will find tliat facts are otherwise. The retention of 
the. duty ou hide's lias hit hard the (hc]U*essed classes. You go to the 
United Provinces, you go to Bengal, and y )U wili find that hundreds and 
thousands of peo])lc, belonging to the depressed classes, who wore working 
in hide faetnries, which :in* lying idle today, art' suffering oil account of 
want of work, and tlu'y art' starving for want of br-ead, because the hide 
and skin trade has sufTt'rt'd to a large extent. 

^lany Si..'M]\ers, iiudiiding my Hoiunirahlc, friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya] laid very great stress on the point that the iinposiiit)n of the hide 
export dntv would taicnuragcj the taimiiig industry in India; in fact, that 
is the only argument which has been iu so nnuiy wavs put lorward on 
behalf of the speakers ort tlic other side. But if 1 could show them that 
the imposition of the duty has not in any way helped the tanning industry 
in this country and that the abolition of the duty will in no. way injure the 
case of the tanning industry in Tiidta, of Avbieh I. am as much a supporlcr 
as my Honourable friend, Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, t]i(*n, 1 believe 
that they will go with me into the same lobby. When this duty on hides 
was levied, its object was considered to be “to convert into fully tanned 
leather or articles of leather, so far as is possible in India, or failing 
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this, in other parts of the Empire, instead of being exported in a raw state 
for manufacture in foreign countries’*. But let us see whetlier tliis expecta- 
tion was fulfilled or not. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee of 
1924-25 fully went into this question, and the conclusion at which they 
arrived was this: 

“The last (if the existing export duties was that on hides and skins. This was first 
designed mainly us a measure of protection to the Indian tanning industry, and to 
divert the tanning of Indian hides from Germany to the British Empire.” 

Further on, they say that the experiment failed to achieve citluu* object: 

“Ihe Indian tanning industry did not succeed in estahlisliing iUelf in the manner 
which was expected when the duty was impo.sed. The export, of hides from India has 
fallen to about one-half the pre-^var figure, and the greater part of the trade has 
again^ passed to Gijrmany. The Fiscal (Vunmission condemn the duly as wrong in 
principle on the ground that if protection was needed it should be obtained through an 
import and not through an export duty and consider that it failed in its ohjcct. Recog- 
nising the defects of the diitv the (.Vov(‘rnnient of India in 1923 reduced the rate to 
five per cent, and aholishcMl the ten per cent })referenco on bides and skin.s tanned in 
the British Empire. 'Ph" retention of the duty in its inodifi(‘d form was due to the 
need of revenue. The Committee by a majority agree witli the Fiscal Commission in 
considering the duty on hides to be wrong in principle and dangerous iu its effects.” 

As regards the increase of the lanuing industry in India aftir the levy 
of the export duly on liides, T would say that fads prove' tluil the tanning 
industry has not in any way increased, on the other hand, with the 
depression in the hide trade of the country, the tanning industry also 
has gone down: 

“For the last 6 or 7 years the number of tanners who tanned hides in India and 
turned tlnmi into leather is decreasing day by day. In Calcutta there were two big 
tanneries owned by Messrs. Bird and (\>., and GrabaTn and Co., but they have now 
stopped w’ork. The nbjoet of the duty was that all those hides which are produced in 
India would be utili'-ed by the tanning industry in India. That is not so. The real 
tanners buy hides from the slaughter hou«e and they buy the best of the kind, and that 
also in the wet stage. Tlie bide merchants all over the country are ])enahsed by the 
imposition oi' this duty. They liove. got five of six kinds of hides . . . The foreign 
buyers are not anxious to buy our high cpiality hides. They firoduee high (juality hides 
in their own e(Uintrv, and tli(\v do not require them from us.” 

So. it is not the hide which is used for the lanniug industry in India 
which is exported to foreign countries, but. it is tlie sniqilus, the inferior 
c,lass of hides for which there is no use in this country which is exported, 
nnd the trade in which has suffered on account of tlie inipesition of this 
duly. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Whoso speech is that ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: This is from the speech of a genl Ionian who 
had a personal knowledge of the hide industry in India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: It is not from any report ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: This is not a report: 

“That is the reason whv the German people took inferior cjuality of hides because 
I hey have got their secret processed! of tanning. They have this secret industrv just as 
thev have the dyeing industry. They buy ihef>e inferior quality hides from India, 
give ^ an artificial strain, and then export it as an article of manufactured leather t« 
idifferent countries of the world.” 
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This will show that the tanning industry of the country does not in any‘ 
way suffer on account of the levy of the tax on liides. The second reason, 
as my Honourable friend, Mr Vidya Sugar Pandya, has himself pointed out, 
is that India is a very huge country and we produce about one-third of the 
cattle of the \vorld. I very much sympathise with his effort for the pre- 
servation of the cattle in India, and I am not in any way behind him in 
my desire to see that the cattle in India an; ])rcserved. But, Sir, cattle, 
like human beings, are not immortal; die they must in spite of all the 
desire of my Monoiirablc friend, Mr. Pandya. We can only see how the 
hides and skins can better be utilised for the benefit of the country if an 
animal is slaughtered or dies. I quite sympathise with my Honourable 
friend when ho says that th(?r(i are certain agencies in India which starve 
the animals; they do not use them for any beneficial pur])oses, but merely 
keep them in what then call goshalaa and other places. They are half fed 
and starved there, and they die a premature death. I ^vould support my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, if he moves the Government that a law 
should be made to abolish these institutions where animals are half-fed 
and starved and made to die a premature death .... 

Bhai Parma Nand (Amabla Division: Non-Muhammadan): I do not think 
the Ifonourable Member has seen any of the goshaJas which he is damning. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I am not damning them. I am only sup])or(ing 
him. I am not interested in the goshnlas as my friend is not interested in 
the hide trade, but I only sympathise with him and I tissociale with him 
that no cruelty should be shown to these animals. They should not be 
kept in a half starved condition and allowed to die a premature death. I 
also express my gratitude to my friend, IMr Pandya, for tlie defects which 
ho has shown in the manner in which the hide's and skins are handled in 
this country. 1 am sure that, with the abolition of this hide duty, when 
our trade will increase, when our exports in hides will increase, the hide 
merchants would be in a better position to use scientific methods and to 
improve; the quality of his product. To sum up the wholething, the hide 
duty is objectionable, because it has ruined a very great trade of the country, 
it has not in any way improved the tanning industry in India and it has 
not helped in any way the depressed classes. On the other hand, hundreds 
and thousands of de})resscd classes have fallen out of work on account of 
the depression in the hide trade, I hope that my friend, Sayyid Murtuza 
Saheb, will in a calmer moment give a second thought to what he has said, 
and ho would, like me, support the abolition of this duty and op])Ose the 
amendment of my friend, Mr. Pandya. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I am sure, 

^ ^ iht duty that faces me this afternoon is one of the most diffi- 
cult that I have ever had to dischar:re in this House. It i*3 
pleasant enough to attack the Government proposal, but it is most un- 
pleasant when you realise that people beside you, people in front of you 
and ])eople behind you, some of them at anv rate, are likely to attack you 
for the proposals that you put forward. Mr. President, the Hononrablo 
the Finance Member has started the tannin" industry in this country by 
a proposal which he did not give the slightest indication was "oing 
be put forward this year. I venture to assert that the industry has had 
no notice at all that a reversion of policy was going to be made by the 
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Government, and the industry was not put on its guard, that the time 
had come when the Government would take off this export duty. On the 
other hand, indications had been through repeated debates in this House 
and through votes in this House that the Government were going to- 
continue the export duty even if they were not prepared to advaiic.e as far 
as the tanning industry required them to advfince. This proposal has been 
very often suggested to be a duty mci^ely for revenue purposes, and I 
should like to refer to a fact which has been adverted to by Honourable 
Members already that the initiation of this proposal was as a protective 
measure and not a revenue measure. During the War, the Government 
of India realised as they never did before that the tanning industry was 
one of the key industries for every country. Gennany had realised it long 
before, and when my friend referred to the very large export of raw hides 
in 1912-lB and in the years before that, let them remember that Germany 
was laying store of what was necessary for her military tendencies and 
military work, and that was the reason why raw hides were exported 'n 
such large quantities. This Government did not have the vision to look 
so far ahead as Germany did. They were not prepared for such a Great 
War. They did not take into considoration the way in which Germany 
would use our raw materials, and it was only during the War that they 
woke up to the fact that hei’e was a material which could be used, whicn 
could be tanned and which formed a very important factor in the successful 
conduct of the War. As T said, the Government collared the whole of 
the tanning industry in such infant stage as it was then. They took It 
over themselves, <.*arriod it on for three years and tried to make all the 
materials that were nccossarv for prosecuting the War successfully. Wo 
have heard a great deal about the scandals in Mesopotamia, and it was 
the late Mr. Edwin ^Montagu that said that this Government wore an ante- 
diluvian and wooden Government which did not know what to do in. 
times of crisis, but let it he given credit for this one fact that, so far as 
leather was concerned and boots and other things were concerned, this 
Government could not have been accused even with reference to the 
Mesopotamian scandal. TJint was what my friend, Mr. Pandya, was 
referring to when he said that this Government and this country owe a debt 
of gratitude to the tanning industry and to the whole trade in raw hides 
which came to its relief in those dark days of the War. 

Sir George Eariu^s, in 1.910, visualizing the condition from past ex 
perience, suggested that they should put an export duty on raw hides and 
raw skins, so that this country can develop the tanning trade and at a 
time of crisis like that, when England cannot send her tanned goods to 
our country, because the seas were no longer safe, we should hi; self-con- 
tained, nay, more, we should be in a position to supply to ah parts of tha 
British Empire, should such an eventuality arise again. Tliat was why, 
Mr. President, he suggested an cxnort duty of 15 per cent, on raw skins 
and raw hidi^s, but for the British Emnire he suggested an export duty of 
only five nor cent. Wo talk a great deal about Imperial Preference, but 
Honourable Members, w'ho were in the okl Legislative Assembly, accept3d 
the proposal for an Tmncrial 7’reference which was one of the earliest pro- 
posals of that kind and cheerfully adopted the suggestion of Urn Govern- 
ment that ihe export duty on raw hides and raw skins to non -British parts 
of the workl should ho 15 per cent, and to the British Empire five per 
cent. What happened then? The Honourable the Finance Member must 
realise that that was a protective export duty, that it was not a duty for 
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[Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar.] 
revenue purposes, and I am sure he has read the debates of 1919 and 
has come to realise that in its inception it was a protective duty and not 
a revenue duty. In those days we had no I'ariff Boards. We had not 
.developed our economic eoiiscdence and our commercial conscience to su^,Ji 
an extent as to think that a Tariff Board was the last w'ord on subjects 
of the kind and tlie (jovernment of India on their own initiative evolved 
•a measure of protection that was necessary for the industry. It went on 
for some time and thcai suddenly the poli(?y was again reversed, not at 
the instaiKjj of the industry, but against its wishes, when in 1923 they 
reduced it to live piT cent, all round, both for tlie liritish Empire and for 
non-British j-erts. From that time, repeatedly, some persons, who think 
that they ire interested in the trade of raw hides, and it will be my duty 
to show that they misunderstand the interests of that ])articular industry, 
some perso!is, who think that they are interested in tlie trade in ra^^ hides, 
have been jigitating against tlic abolitkin of that trade. Time after time 
the question was raised in this country. On ones famous occasion, which 
lias been already adverted to, when the Oovernment of the day wanted 
to abolisli it. the non-officials voted in a body against it. They came to 
the lielp i)t the tanning industry and, by an ecpialifcy of votes and with 
the help of the casting vote of the President, if 1 may venture respectfully 
to say so, c no of the most important ocicasions, in whuih the casting vote 
was rightlv givcai, the (loveriiment were defeated and rightly defeated. 
The status quo was maintained. 

Tins question has been agitated on every Budget occasion. Last year, 
there was r. long speech by my friend. 1>. Ziauddin. In the previous year, 
there was another spct'ch by him and by other Members, but unfortunately 
the (iov(*riimeiit did not give' the slightest inkling of any yielding on this 
matter. Then, I ask myself what is this Asian mysterv today that the 
Honourable the Pinauee Areiviher should <*om(' forward at a time when 
h’s revenues arc dropping to give up this source of ineotne. What is tliis 
Asian mystei’y that at this time my Honourable friend thinks the revenue 
to be so insiirnifieant as to £iivo it iin and to propose the abolition of a 
revenue duty? Now, rny Honourable friend suggested that the exports were 
falling and that this ])altrv sum of five lakhs mitrht not oven bo realised 
ju*xt vear and probably that will he his justification. T venture to think 
that he is not right even in his figures. I venture to think that the 
export trade in mw hides is not falling, that it is increasing today, and 
that if it was falling in a particular year, it was due to circumstances 
other than those connected with the requirements of Germany or any 
other country. A book published under the direction of the Govoruiueut 
of India — “A Beviow of the Trade of India” says — am referring to th^. 
book for 1932-33: 

“Th(' totjil v'llno of the foreign trade in hide.^s and skins ha.s fallen from 8,92 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 7,43 lakh.*; in the year under review— a fall of sixteen per cent.” 

'^rhen it g('cs on to say : 

“The mnin roa.son for this decline as explained in the earlier issues of this review, is 
the trade depression which led to a reduction in the demand for hides and skins.” 

What is the ])osition since then? Let me refer to the latest Accounts 
of the Sea-borne Trade. I will give my Honourable friend the figures for 
the last t(va months of this year in comparison witli the figures of previous 
years. The total foreign trade in buffalo hides w^as 2,338 tons in 1931-32, 
for the first ton months, 1,296 tons for the first ten months in 1932-3^ 
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and 2,171 tons for the ten months of this year, so that you will find that 
the trade is reviving, and (that in this year it is practically the same 
what it was in 1931-32. Take cow-hides again. In 1931-32, it was 11,027 
tons, in 1932-33, it was 9,177 tons, and in 1933-34, it was 13,407 tons — 
about fifty ptr cent, more than last year and about 20 per cent more than 
the year before. Is that a justification? Does my Honourable friend 
suggest that these figures give him' a justification for stating that the 
export trade in raw hides is falling? If so, we read these figures entirely 
in contrary directions. The trade is going up. Let me take, again, the 
figures for Germany. He says, they have fallen, but he should take other 
countries also. If the German trade has fallen, the Italian trade has 
grown up, the Grecian trade has grown up. Germany may have half a 
dozen reasons^ why she is not taking as much of this product from India 
as she used to do. We know that economic nationalism is the cry of the 
day. Every country tries to bo self-contained, and every country wants 
to have a proper trade balance in her favour. 

Now, if you look at the figures of German trade with this country, you 
will find that the last year and the year before we had a favourable balance 
of two crores or three crorcs with Gennany, whereas, during the ten 
months of this year, we are having a fairly equal amount of trade and 
no favourable or adverse balance with reference to Germany. Germany 
is trying to have her trade agreements, as India is trying to have iier 
trade agreements. She also tries to turn licr eyes to otlier countries so 
that she may take in the products of those countries and thus sell her 
products to them, and, tliereforc, I venture to think that it is an alto- 
gether vvTong inferences to draw from the fact that Germany is not taking 
as much of our goods as before and is diverting her attention to oth.'ir 
countries, that the five per cent export duty is the real cause. My 
Honourable friends were pleading for the poor people who were not able 
to get their proper prices. My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
will probably admit that the prices of raw hides in this country have been 
steadily falling for the last three years. Alay I ask if my Honourable 
friend admits that fact? (Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: ‘‘Yes.'') My TTonoiir- 
ablo friend says, “yes” and I am very glad of that admission. Now, let 
us turn to another feature which will really give the explanation for this 
fall in the export trade, and I say that that is dno to the middleman 
and not to the poor man who owns the raw hides. Sir, in this book there 
is a very interesting page which gives a statement of the declared value 
per unit of the principal articles of exports during the month of January, 
taking a typical month, in 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34. Now, taking 
the raw hides, the value per unit, which is a hundredweight, in 1931-32 
was Hs. 22-l/)-6, in the corresponding month of 1932 it was Us. 28-14-6, 
and, in Jjinuary of this year, it was Us. 22-13-2. Now/ does not the 
Honourable the Finance Member find an explanation for the drop in ex- 
ports in 1931-32 and the rise in the ten months of this year so far as Jha 
export of raw hides is concerned? It was the middleman that was making 
the profit — it was not the five per cent> which was in your way. Sir, :o 
January, 1932, he puts the price up to Us. 28 and odd, and your five p*5r 
cent would not have given him any disadvantage, and it is his profiteering 
that is responsible for the sharp decline in the quantity of exports. 
Naturally, Germany turned to other countries when this man put up the 
prices so badly, and when the exports of this year have gone up, you find 
again a relationship between the two in the fact that the declared value 
had fallen again to Es. 22 


c 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Would my Honourable friend 
clear up one point? He talked about January, 1931, January, 1932 and 
January, 1933, but he has been giving figures for the years 1931-32,* 
1932-33, and 1933-34, so that the January referred to in each case must 
be 1032, 1933, and 1934. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: l admit 1 was entirely 
muddle-headed, but that was due to the wrong printing for which my 
Honourable friend is partially responsible. The years given are 1932, 
1932 and 1934, I suppose the years must be 1932, 1933, 1934, the second 
figure is wrong. 

Now, in J’aniiary, 1932, the figure was Ks. 22-15-0, in January, 195)4, 
it was again Its. 22-13-0. It is the same with reference dbo raw skins. 
In 1932, January; it was Ils. 72, in 1933, January, it was Bs. 89, and in 
January, 1934, it was Ks. 77, and when the declared value gbes down, 
but the people want to export and these middlemen, agents of the foreign 
companies, want to export at reasonable prices, you will find that a reason- 
able quantity of either raw hides or raw skins is exported, but when they 
want to put up the prices so egregiously, naturally Germany is not going 
to take it; but 1 ask again — is it a fact that only b(M*ause of this five per 
cent duty the ex])orts 1o Germany have gone down? Take this question 
of the tanning industry. T do not know wherefrom my Honourable friend, 
Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, got his figures under the tanned hides and their 
value. I have got c(‘rtain figures regarding tanned hides, and niy friend, 
Mr. James, also gave, in the course of his speech, some figures, and 
the value of tanned hides which were exported is: 

In 1929-30 — 3 (-rorc^.s 43 lakhs. 

In 19P0-31 — 2 crorcs 50 lakhs, 

Tn 1931-32 — 2 crorcs 12 lakhs. 

In 1032-33 — 1 crorc* 62 laklis. 

The value luis fallen because of the fall in prices and also because, owiug 
to the depression all over the world, the quantities consumed in every 
country have diminished 

h 

ICaulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: You arc taking the value, or the 
number ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: and I was going to 

say that the number could never have been seven hundred and odd. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I quoted the number. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend 
quoted the number, no doubt. My Honourable friend has quoted the tons 
no doubt but ho will easily realise as I have given the comparative values, 
that if 14,000 or 12,000 tons were valued at Bs. 2,20 lakhs, 806 tons cannot 
be valued at Bs. 1,29 lakhs, 

(Interruption by Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi.) 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is an expert on hosiery, but I 
am still to realise from the speech that he may make hereafter that he 
is also an expert on hides and skins. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: May I know where you have got 
these figures from? 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliai: 1 have got them from trade 
returns which have been supplied to me by the tanning industry. Now, 
Sir, my Honourable friend wanted some figures of tanned liides. Let me 
give him those figures. I shall take them now from an autlioritative 
source which my Honourable friend cannot contradict. Tt is the “ Review 
of Trade of India”, page 112. The quantities are given here. Tanned 
cow hides exported in 1930-31, were 9,900 tons, in 1931-32, they wt^re 
8,900 tons, and in 1932-33, they were 7,9W tons. I suggest to my 
Honourable friend that he just omitted a cypher in each one of his figures. 
He turned them into hundreds, instead of thousands. I want to suggest, 
Sir, that it is wrong to think that raw skins arc absorbed in this country 
only to the extent of tanned hides which are exy^orted. Tliere is a great deal 
of tanned hi4,e which is used in this country and which does not conic 
Into these calculations which show only exported quantity. But T appeal 
to the experience of every t'lie of ihc Honourable Members whether they 
arc not aware that subsidiary industries have grown up enormously during 
the past few years. Are they not aware of the b igs, tlic suit cases and 
oilier leather articles that are being made in Delhi, in Cawiqxire and in 
Calcutta? These articles are also being manufactured in Madras and in 
Bombay. Let them go anywhere near the Crawford Market in Bombay 
jind see for themselves the extent to which manufactures of leather bags 
and other similar subsidiary industries that have grown up. Those articles 
arc not made from imported tanned leather, but they are made from 
tanned leather of ibis country. Therefore, if you are really going to have 
an estimate of the effect of the consumption of raw hides in this c.ounlry, 
you must take into consideration, not merely the total exported (pianlity 
of tanned hides, but the quantity of hides that are used in the country 
after they have been tanned. That is the fallacy in wdiich my Honourable 
friends, who are op])Osing this motion in the name of tlie raw hides, liavo 
fallen. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Could you tell us how mueli is 
cjoiisiimed by tliese firms ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I have not got ihc^ statistics 
and I hope the Honourable the Binance Member, in view^ of the expert 
investigation that he has started, will be able t(^ find sonu* way of getting 
the statistics. But at present we have not got tliem, and f am very 
doubtful if even the Government have got them. 1 know that tanned 
hides are absorbed in largo quantities in every Province. Is it or is it not 
a fact that in our country industries like the making of hags have grown 
up enormously during the past five years and that the material used by 
them is the tanned hide and tanned skin made in this country, and not 
the tanned hide imported from abroad? If my Honourable friend want.s 
some ^urth(^r corroboration of the fact, lot me refer him to the sea-borne 
statistics again. You must get leather from abroad if you want to 
make it for any purpose. Now, whiit is the total quantity that is got 
from abroad? The total value of all leather — hides, skins, and everything 
in leather consumed — is about Rs. 58 Lakhs. Tluit is tiio total value of 
all the hides and skins and everything else appertaining to leather in the 
finished state that comes from abroad. We kndw that in these subsidiary 
industries a great deal more is used, and, therefore, we are drivcai to the 
conclusion that the tanning industry in this country stipplies the difference. 

r 2 
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[Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar.] 

Now, my Honourable friend, instead of helping that industry, instead, 
of developing this key industry, instead of making this country self-con- 
tained in this matter, wants to remove this export duty and does not touch 
other things which affect the industry. For instance, tanning bark has an 
import duty levied on it. He does not remove it. The tanner has to 
pay an extra amount by way of import duty for getting the bark with 
which he has to tan the leather. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Let us join in that. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar; You are hitting the industry 
in both ways. This bark is imported from abroad and it is used in the 
tanning industry. There is a duty of 15 per cent, on that. If he wanted 
to give a relief to the industry, why did he not remove the duty on tanned 
bark instead of removing 1h3 export duty on this? That WDuld have been 
fairer to the tanning industry. Sir, I want to repeat that the quanti^ 
of raw hides absorbed in nis country is very much more and will continue 
to be much more than can ever be exported to foreign countries. There 
is no us? in comparing the figures of 1912-13 and of 1914-15 with the 
figures of today. We have not got the figures of the quantity of raw hides 
that are absorbed in this country. Even if we utilise our knowledge that 
a great deal of these raw hides are used in this country and made into 
tanned hides, I say that it is time that this industry s]>ould turn its 
attention to local use and to local manufactures and should not rivet its 
attention on other things. VVbai will be the effect? Let us take a long- 
side view. T heard in Germany that attempts were being made during the 
last three years to provide for some sort of composition stuff which will 
replace leather. 1 do not want to enter into questions relating to the 
military policy of some of the countries in Europe, but I know that 
Germany is looking ahead to a time when it may be self-contained during 
a crisis, and scientists have already tried to invent a substance which 
can replace leather and which can be used very greatly. That has also 
gone to deteriorate the extent of our exports to Germany. My Honourabhj 
friend has not taken that into account. 

Let me put' the reverse proposition. It was my privilege to know, 
during the course of the inquiries of the Army Betrenchment Committee, 
a»id my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, if he were heie, could have borne 
me out, that in this country also the Army depends upon the existence 
of these factories for supplementing its lequircments should au emergency 
arise. The proposal was put forward by the Director of Army Contracts 
that the Cawnpore factory should be further extended and that a stock 
of leather articles should be maintained. Further, that the Cawnpore 
factjry should be in a position to turn out larger quantities of shoes and 
other leather materials, such as harnesses, sad«llery, etc., which are pro- 
duced there from raw hides and which should now be prepared from 
tanned hides and used in the cotmtry. Now, the answer which the Bc- 
trenchri.ent Committee gave and which the Army .authorities accepted was 
this tb.at, so long as there is the tanning industry in this country, and 
so long as Government could at a moment's notice turn to this industiy 
and get their requirements at any time, there was no need either to 
extend the Oovernmant factory at Cawnpore or to maintain larger quan- 
tities of stocks. Now, what is my Honourable friend doing? He wants 
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to stifle the tanning industry. At any rate, he wants to make it so di£Q.- 
cult for the tanning industry that it is very doubtful whether it can keep 
’up ifcs present production, let alone the possibility of its extension. I 
venture to point out as a bare economic proposition apart from questions 
whether the Mussalmans are engaged in it or the depressed classes are 
engaged in it and apart also from all questions of provincial rivalry, that, 
from the highest point of view of the interests of this country, both mili- 
tary and industrial, it is necessary to maintain our tanning industry and to 
develop it. 

My Honourable friend *s predecessor, Sir George Rainy, when a similar 
motion was made in this House, said that he would consult Local Govern- 
ments and devise a scheme by which a cess could be substituted for this 
export duty. If my Honourable friend had taken these five lakhs which 
he does not want for revenue purposes and thought of distributing it to the 
co-operative societies which will buy hides and skins from these poor 
people, the chamars, and thus help them to get a fair price for the tanning 
industry, I would welcome it. But that is not wliat lie does. Whom is 
te going to benefit by removing tins export duty? In spite of what my 
Honourable friend opposite may say, I say emphatically that it is not 
going to help the producer, the owner of the raw hides and skins. It is 
definitely going to do a disservice to the tanning industry in this country. 
Look at what other countries liavo done, while we liave no help in the 
matter. Germany puts a ten per cent, duty on tanned hides, she imports 
raw hides free of course. America puts a ten per cent, duty on tanned 
hides, she imports raw hides free. The entire bulk of our tanned hides 
which are exported goes to the United Kingdom and nowhere else. I 
understand tliat even some of the colonies charge a duty. All other 
countries want to get raw materials from abroad instead of getting the 
tanned material as leather; they are anxious to develop the tanning industry 
in their own country even when they cannot have raw material. But hero 
in India my Honourable friend, uh.e Finance Member, invites this side of 
the House to go with him to the k)bby, to do what? Where we can get 
material on the spot, where God and nature liave given us all the advant- 
ages of r«aw material, my Honourable friend wants us to export that raw 
material to foreign countries and import that back into our country as 
tanned goods. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, shakes his head. 
His mysteries and mysticisms, I am unable to understand. But I venture 
to think that we, who arc living in an age of protection, we, who are 
thinking of protection for the various commodities, should turn our atten- 
tion to this most important of all commodities. Somebody said that very 
few of us wear shoes in this country. I remember to have read that, 
when the firm of Battas came and established themselves jn (Calcutta, it 
was alleged as the goal of the propilelors of that (k^mpany that they will 
make every naked foot in India wear a shoe. If that is the ideal which a 
Czecho-slovakian merchant has got, to put into this country enough shoes, 
so that all naked feet can be clothed, my Honourable} friend, Sir George 
Schuster, goes to the other extreme and says: “let those who are wearing 
boots and shoes take them off“. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
It is healthier for India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: All the diseases come to 
man, because he does not wear shoes. Diseases like hook-worm come to 

man . . . 
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Mr. Amar Natb Putt: That theory has been demolished. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: But the disease has not 
been demolished, unfortunately. 

I do not want to detain the House very much longer. I suggest that 
if the export quantity of raw hides has fallen, there has been a correspond- 
ing fall in the exported quantity of tanned hides also. In 1931-32, the 
exported amount of raw hides was 16,000 tons and of tanned hides was 
10,000 tons. In 1932-33, flie exported quantity of raw hides was 13,000 
tons and tanned hides was 9,000. In the nine months from April to 
December, 1933, the export of raw hides was 14,000 and tanned hides 
9,000. These figures compare with the 22,000 tons of the one and 11,000 
tons of the other in 1930-31, so that this decline is really due to the 
depression that has come over the country and it has absolutely nothing 
to do with the live per cent, export duty that has been levied. Sir, i 
venture to hope, in spite of the strong differences of opinion among 
certain Members in this side of the House, that the industry has made 
out a case for the maintenance of this five per cent, duty, and, in fact, 
they ask the Government to take serious steps to see how that industry 
can be developed and to what extent protection is required. As I said, 
I am conscious that on this occasion I am fighting a losing battle parti- 
cularly if the serried ranks opposite are driven to the “No*’ lobby at the 
dictation of my Honourable friends who sit on the front Benches, if they 
are chivalrous enough to leave it to the free decision of this House on the 
vNon-Oflficial Benches, — it is a sporting chance and I am willing to accept — 
even though the dice is loaded against us — tlie result would be five 
additional lakhs in his pocket. I have had to listen to the most extra- 
ordinary propositions that I have had to listen to even In the course of 
this extraordinary Budget discussion this year, at any rate, let me have 
the consolation, let the industry have the consolation, let my Honourable 
friends, who have spoken in favour of it and those who would vote in 
favour of it, let them have the consolation that we on our part have 
pleaded, not merely in the interests of the great industry because a Com- 
mission had said that this was one of the three key industries in this 
country, not merely in the interests of the industry, not merely in the 
interests of the country, but in the interests of the poor man who owns 
raw hides and raw skins. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Myrnensingh : Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, I am getting myself a little bit nervous. All these days wo have been 
listening to the Bombay Budget, hereafter' Avo sjiali iliave the Madras 
Budget, — my Honourable friends from Madras one after the other firing 
against the Honourable the finance Member. The fault is that my 
Honourable friend, Sir George Schusler, is trying to see that my friend, 
who is an ca;-M.L.A., — Mr. Jamal Mohamed Saliib, - does not put five 
lakhs into his pocket. The whole thing, as my Honourable friend said, 
is that as Mr. James is the brain of the European Group, so in all the 
discussions that wc have heard today defending the five per cent, duty, 
Air. Jamal Mohamed ’s brain is working here. Mr. Jamal Mohamed has 
got a mania with regard to two things. Wlien he was in England at 
the Second 'Rounfl Ihible Conference, day in and day out, T heard two 
things from him, the one was the ratio that it should be Is. 4d., and not 
Is. 6d. ; and the other was the duty on hides. 

f At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sluinmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which w’as then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 
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A lot has been said as to why the Finance Member is not taking 
advantage of the five lakhs at a time of depression like this. The Honour- 
able the Finance Member, as a very intelligent and shrewd man, knows that 
he is not losing these five lahks at all by taking away this duty. He will 
get hides exported to such a great extent that the railways would be earn- 
ing, the Posts and Telegraphs would also be earning, and in fact every 
branch of the administration would bo earning by this export of hides and 
skins. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Income-tax would also increase. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Yes, super-tax and income-tax will inen^ase and 
all Departments, siicli as tlie Railways, the Posts and Telegraplis will get 
more money. Now, let us discuss tin's point. Unfortunately I was not 
present at the beginning of the speech which my ironourabh; friend, 
Mr. Jam(is, made today, so I do not know what he said at the beginning. 
We know in Bengal that if one has got the \^'orst case before a Court, ho 
goes to the ablest advocate and he always goes to the Advocate-deneral 
to defend the case when he has got no chance of winning it. Similarly, 
here there is a very bad case before us, and we heard the most wonderful 
advocacy that we ever heard in this TTouse from rny Honourable friend, 
Mr. James. But my Honourable friend knows in his own mind that he 
had no case at all. I have also another admiration today about Madras 
Members. Ev(*ry()no of the Mc‘mhers from Madras knows that whatever 
they say, they do not believe in it. (Laughter.) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T rise to a ])oint of order. 
It luis bi^ou held holli in another place and in this House that to suggest 
that an Ifonourahle Member does not believe in the truth of what he says 
is a gross reflection on the Member, and I suggest that the Honourable 
Member might withdraw that statement. 

Mr A. H. Ghuznavi: I apologise and withdraw that statenuiiit. I hope 
that will satisfy my Honourable friend. 

Now, let us see about the duty on liides. A 1.5 per cent, duty was 
imposed in 1910. That continued up to 1923. I shall now give the 
figures from the Seaborne Trade, and not from the figures given by my 
Honourable friend every one of which was incorrect. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: T was also giving tlui Soahorne 
Trade figures. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: You might li.ivo got a wre^ng riOjiy of it. 
(Laughter.) The exported tanned hides during 1919-20 was 24,000 Ions. 
The average of exports from 1920 to 1929, —and remember. Sir, Tliat up 
till 1923 we had that 15 pejr cent,— fell to 11,353 tons, which was less 
than half. Then, in 1930-31, it was 1,109 tons, and in 1931-32, it was 
756 tons. 

Diwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I ask rny Honourable 
friend what is his authority for those figures? 

Mr A. H. Ghuznavi: I am not going to be interrupted every time, as 
I want to develop my argument. 
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Now, Sir, why this noise about five per cent? I shall explain. This 
so-called tanned hide gets five per cent more value in London than these 
raw hides. Once you take away this five per cent, Mr. Jamal Mohamed 
will lose five lakhs of rupees from his pockets. This tanned hide, which 
is known as rough or undressed, as it cannot properly be tanned in this 
country, is sold in public auction in the United Kingdom. I want to 
know whether my Honourable friend can challenge that statement. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Why should I challenge it? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Then, you have no case. Sir, there are three 
distinct classes of tanned leather having separate consumers: (1) The 
Madras tanners, who produce a rough or undressed tannage, which is 
exported principally to the United Kingdom and sold there periodically 
by public auction : (2) Cawnpore and other tanneries which are supported 
chiefly by Government orders for harness, etc., and which also supply 
to some extent local needs for better class leather : (3) and the third class 
that is the village wochi and the vilhnge tanner combined; and the village 
tanner and the village shoemaker will never buy Mr. Jamal Mohamed's 
tanned hides, but they tan leather themselves. The village tanner, to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of India, has from time imme- 
morial supplied and continues to supply today the requirements of the 
rural population. 

Therefore, Nos. 2 and 3 are practically unaffected by foreign competi- 
tion as they tan exclusively for local requirements in respect of which 
imported leather does not come into competition. 

Now, Sir, this export of hides has been one of the biggest trades in 
India. Nowhere is there an export duty on hides except in India, and 
this is what I find in a speech made by the Chairman of the Asscoiated 
Chambers of Commerce, Mr. C. C. Miller, on the 9th January last. 

Mr. F. E. James: He w'as not the Chairman; he was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: I am sorry. He said that nowhere in the world 
was there an export duty on hides, bub we had it here. And then he 
said that the first and the most essential fact was that a trade, which 
•_>0 years or so ago, was one of India's foremost trades, had year by year 
diminished in volume till it had become but a shadow of its former self. 
Then he says that exports to Germany were 46 per cent or nearly one-half 
of GeriWfany’s total requirements, and that now the figure has been reduced 
to 16 per cent. He said, we could get 46 per cent of the German trade, 
but now we could not get more than 16 per cent. Then he further points 
out, as I said, that no other country in the world levies an export tax on 
its hide and skin trade and indeed one country, viz.^ South Africa, has 
subsidised this trade with a large bounty. India alone stands handicapped 
by her own Government, and, under the handicap, a great trade is dying. 
Then he quoted Sir John Strachey who said in 1880: 

**£xport duties enjoy the ededit of having ruined the Indian trade in saltpetre. 
They were taken off when it was too late to repair the mischief.” 
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It looks, said Mr. Miller, as though somebody will be able to say 
precisely the same thing in a very few years* time regarding India's export 
* trade in hides and skins. 

Now, Sir, a lot has been said to- the effect that it is the middleman 
who is going to make the profit and it is not the masses. There, again, 
it is not the middlemen, but the depressed classes who matter. Sir, we 
have nothing to do with the middlemen or the depressed classes. We are 
looking at it from the point of view of the masses. The middleman will 
not buy hide if he cannot export it. Who makes the money? The masses 
want to sell the hide, and, if that is not bought, do not the masses suffer? 
The quantity of hides is increasing — ^not decreasing in the country; but 
nobody touches it now — there is no price you can get for it, because you 
have put on a heavy duty. One firm at Karachi has shown that, because 
of this five per cent duty, he cannot compete in foreign markets. Here 
is a quotation from a telegram of the 26th January, 1933: 

“Today’s quotation for 8-9 lbs. Ajgra Arsenic Cows is 8^^. per pound, whereas for 
Addis Abcba Butchers, a selection competing with Agra’s is l^d. (Diff. %d. per pound.)’’ 

— it works out exactly to five per cent — 

The quotation for Durbhangas Double Rejects 5-6 lbs. is whereas Addis 

Abeba competing with these and giving a better selection a price of ^\d. is asked (Diff. 
\d. per pound). 

From Karachi: 

“Last week I offered 1,000 pieces certain hides at the price of 6Jrf. per pound c.i i. f, 
this price included my small profit and the five per cent duty. The buyer would not 
pay more than 6ic/. If I could have got off the export duty, T could have put the 
business through at and even paid a shade more for the hides without loss. But 
as it was we were at a deadlock, I could not make ends meet at cum duty and 
had to abandon the deal.’’ 

I shall not take up more of the time of the House, but I will say this: 
my Honourable friend was asking for protection for the tanners. After the 
War, in 1918, several tanneries were started all over India. But cx(;ej)ting 
Mr. Jamal Mohamed, a group of tanners, largely in Madras, all the products 
of the other groups in Madras were bought up by Mr. Jamal Mohamed 
himself {Honourable Members: “No, no.“) — they are not shippers — 
Mr. Jamal Mohamed ships them .... 

Mr. V. Ramakrishna (Madras: Nominated Official): There are other 
exporters, European as well as Indian. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Then that is not correct: but lie isllie biggest . . . 

Mr. F. E. James: No. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: On a point of order, Sir. May I ask whether 
it is proper on the part of the Honourable gentleman to go on making 
references and saying that five or ten lakhs is going into the pockets of a 
gentleman who is not here in this House to defend himself ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member is pointing out only the effect of the removal of this duty. 
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Mr. A. E. Ghuznavi: My Honourable friend has made several remarks 
about several persons who were not present in this House on several occa- 
sions, and from tomorrow I shall be quoting his speeches which he has 
been delivering here in previous years. He has attacked several people 
behind their backs .... 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): But that is no excuse why 
the Honourable Member should do the same. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: As I was saying, they started several tanneries in 
Bengal. 1919 and 1920, immediately after the War, were boom years and 
they managed somehow. After 1921, all collapsed — not one tannery 
remained. My Honourable friend, Mr. Sarma, knows about the big 
tannery started in Murshidabad — ^they all collapsed, and the reason was 
tliat the climatic conditions were against tanning. It could not be done 
in Bengal ; and even in Madras they cannot conduct the operations of 
tanning so properly as to secure better prices: so they have to sell the 
thing at a lower price. That is their difficulty. 

I have finished. I have said that we have made out a case for this duty 
to be knocked off, and I would appeal to the Finance Member that in the 
next year’s Budget he will recommend to take off the duty on the skins also. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (Fjast Punjab: Sikh): Mr. Deputy Presi- 
dent, the discussion on this amendment has shown how unfortunate the 
position of the Honourable the Finance Member is. If he puts on new 
taxes, he is blamed for doing so, and he is asked why he inflicts these taxes. 
If ho takes off any taxes, then, again, he is reprimanded for taking off a 
certain burden of taxation. 

The discussion on recent measures has shown that tlie industrialists and 
commercialists will not spare anything to squeeze the masses, that their 
organisation and their opulence will draw even tlio last drop of blood out of 
the masses. They are organised and they have money; they can carry on 
propaganda and they can get support and they always consider the inter- 
ests of a few peoj)le as against the many. These tanners arc to be protected 
and not the primary producer or the raw prod\icer! Millions are to be 
sacrificed in the interests of the few. Can we tolerate that ? If an export 
duty is put, then tlie natural result is that the market for the producer is 
limited to few interested people which naturally wdll bring down the prices 
as the eom])etition is decreased and lessened. The depressed classes’ name 
is exploited for the benefit of the tanners. The production of the tanneries 
lias gone down every year; as has been shown, they have been taking less 
and less of bides for tanning into good leather. Under these circumstances, 
are we to deprive the primary producer, the depressed class man, who 
lakes the skin off the dead animal, from getting a good price for his hide, 
because a few proprietors of tanneries might make less profits and might 
have to pay a more economic for the raw produce that they had to 

tan? I personally cannot understand if such Jin attitude can be tolerated 
any longer, and if the masses can allow themselves to be exploited in the 
manner in which we find them being exploited today. Every industry, big 
or small, good or bad, because it is organised, can approcah the Government 
and carry on propaganda in the press and elsewhere, and the only person 
who is not to be protected and who is to be sacrificed and at whose expense 
these people are to profit, is the consumer and the primary producer. 1 
think that in the interests of the country, export is always to be encouraged 
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and imports to be discouraged, so that the balance of trade may be always in 
our favour. It has been shown to us by figures that our exports to Ger- 
• na8|,ny, whic^i was the main market for our raw hides, have decreased 
because of the export duty on hides. Are we not to encourage our exports 
of this raw produce so that the balance of trade may be in our favour and 
the primary producer of hides may got an economic price in an oi)en com- 
petition in the market? Or are we, merely for the sake of a few individuals, 
to sacrifice the interests of the primary producers so that a few tanneries may 
be helped and enabled to make huge ])rofits as some of them have been 
making for some time ? Sir, we cannot close our eyes to such a state of 
affairs. The depressed classes are more interested in the export of raw 
hides than the tanneries themselves, and they will get a much better price 
for raw hides if they are exported than if the market were limited to only a 
few tanneries within our own borders, because these tanneries will pay the 
least price, as they know that there is no other place in India which can buy 
these hides. I think the Finance Member has done very well in sacrificing 
a few lakhs to encourage our trade which is going to do a lot of benefit to 
the raw ])rodiiccrs. Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa division: Non-Muhammadan)' Sir. the geographical 
situation of Orissa is such that it bridges Bengal and Madras; and when I 
found that my friend Mr. Ghuznavi was so much exasperated and when he 
brought out my friend, Mr. Jamal Mohammed's private history and business 
history, T was ri^illy sur])rised. On the other- hand, as I know that my old 
friend, Mr. Bafiq, from Calcutta lias been circulating certain papers on the 
floor of the House, which arc supplying brief to many Honourable IMembers, 
I can prove the case the other way. Sir, T have always supported the pro- 
position that the export duty should not only continue, hut that it should 
be enhanced. Two or three years ago, when the Finance Member was for 
the first time faced with bankruptcy, — mean when the Government of 
India were faced with bankruptcy, I threw out a suggesiion that one of the 
methods, by which the Government could get large revenues, w^as to increase 
the duty from five per cent to 15 per cent as it was before. However, there 
are certain political situations, there are certain political questions which face 
the Finance Member, which do riot face us, — and the Finance Member did 
not like to spread his net wide in England and other parts of the world and 
raise the export duty on hides. 

Sir, as one who has been in close association with those who have been 
controlling the tanning industry for the last 20 years, and knowing a bit of 
the history of tanning industry.^ my mind goes back to the agitation before 
the appointment of the Fiscal Commission when there was an attempt made, 
as my friend, Diwan Bahadur Miidalinr, rightly pointed ont, to introdnee 
Imperial Prcferenc(^f and there was a hue and erv that T5,nglnnd was the 
biggest competitor of the tanning industry of India, and, therefore, there 
should be no Imperial Preference given. T am all the more gratefnl to my 
Honourable friend. Mr. James, for his able advocaev of the tanning industry, 
not so much in the interest of the Madras Presidency alone, but in the 
interest of the whole of India. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, referred to the War time activities in 
regard to half tanned hides. Well, India did give a good turn to 
England and the whole of the British Empire in supplying half 
tanned hides by which the Empire Army was shoed. After the War was 
over, my friend was right in saying that half tanned hides were sold at a very 
cheap price in London. There w'as a glut in the market. Then the policy 
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of the Government changed, and it has been pointed out that in 1923 the 
export duty was reduced to five per cent. Not only that. As the Mover 
of the motion pointed out, the Indian hide suffered from certain deficiencies 
which the hide and leather that come from Brazil and other parts of the 
world do not suffer from. At the same time, as was pointed out both by 
Mr. Pandya and Mr. James, a large portion of the hides and skins that are 
available to India, probably 70 per cent of it, is utilised in India in one way 
or another for local consumption .... 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: That is not true. A large part of it 
is allowed to lie idle and to rot. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The local consumption of hides is about six to 
right times more than what is exported. 

Mr. B. Das: The trouble is, my friend, Maulvi Muhammad Shafee 
Daoodi, whom I congratulate, because, for the first time, he has made a 
financial speech on the floor of the House, — is trying to quote his figures 
the other way about. My friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi, is thinking in the 
terms of the hides that are tanned in the tanning factories and Jilso of those 
which are exported by the merchants, who, as was pointed out a few minutes 
ago, are either German or British agents, and the few Muslim friends who 
are interested in the business are only acting as commission agents of these 
German and British firms. But what about the large number of hides and 
skins that are tanned by ihe village cobbler with which millions and millions 
of people are shoed? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
medan Kural); That is a different question. 

Mr. B. Das: No, it is not a different question. I would remind my 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, that it is not a different question at all. If the 
village cobbler is able to supply the shoes to about 38 crores of people, how 
can we argue that the Madras tanneries or the Bombay Dharavi tanneries 
cannot tan all the hides and skins of India, and that, therefore, the skin 
and hide merchants should be allowed to pocket a little extra commission, 
and for that some of my friends blindly congratulate the Finance Member? 
Sir, I will not go so far as my friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, went in 
saying that the Finance Member had got some design, that he wanted to 
increase his income by the increased import duties on shoes, but I somehow 
feel that the Finance Member has not had the time to completely survey the 
situation and was not perhaps very much pressed by the Commerce Mem- 
ber, because the tanning industry is not as vocal as some of the other 
ind\istrics, particularly the textile industry of Bombay. Sir, there is a 
proverb in my own Oriya language which says that the child which cries 
the most gets the largest amount of food. It has been found that some of 
the industries which do not need protection get protection, because they 
howl the most, but the tanning industry has not made much noise so far, 
except wliat that great business magnate, Mr. Jamal Mohamed, an ex-Presi- 
dent of the Federation of the Indian Chambers, and at present the Presi- 
dent of the South India Chamber of Commerce, has done, — ^there has not 
been any great organized agitation for protection. I regret my friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, has spoken so lightly of an eminent industrialist. My 
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friend went so far as to describe Mr. Jamal Mohamed's work at the Bound 
Table Conference as consisting of two small incidents. Sir, there were 
many Hindu members there, there were many Muslim members there, but 
judging from the work that they did. I must say that the great contribution 
of Mr. Jamal Mohamed was his noble effort to bring Hindus and Mussal- 
mans together and to make them see eye to eye and demand what was 
best for India. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, ought to have had 
some respect for an ex-colleague of his in this House and also on the Bound 
Table Conference, and ought not to have belittled his great contribution at 
the Bound Table Conference. T, therefore, suggest that the Government 
should revise their opinion and accept the amendment moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Pandya. Otherwise the Commerce Member will be flooded 
with applications in his office, and if the Government art; fair, they must 
send all the applications to the Tariff Board for an eiupiiry whether the 
tanning industry needs protection. If the criterion of protection is that any 
industry that manufactures 15 to 20 per cent of the c.onsumpfcion of India 
should be protected, I say then that the tanning industry, whether it is 
in the shape of a cottage industry or whetlier it is in the shape of a manu- 
facturing factory, — the tanning industry manufactures 50 to 60 per cent 
of the requirements of India, and, therefore, if the Pinance Membe;r ax)plics 
his axe and removes this export duty, the Commerce Member will have to 
take up the question in the immediate future and will have to place it before 
the Tariff Board. One way of giving protection is to put an export duty, 
and above all, who is going to take this five per cent? My Honourable 
friend, Sirdar TTarbans Singh Brar from the Punjab, spoke; of the teem- 
ing millions, and how arc tlie teeming millions going to profit by this five 
per cent which will come as relief to the hide exporting trade. Where 
there are slaughter-houses, raw hides and skins are sold as a marketable 
commodity, otherwise my experience— -of course I am confining my experi- 
ence to Hindu villages, I have no experience of Muslim villages, — my 
experience is that when the animal dies, the dSm takes away the carcass, 
and it is sold away to tire agents of the foreign companies who ship these 
hides outside. These hides arc sold for a song by the village dom to the 
agents of those who export the hides. So it is no use talking that this is 
an agricultural commodity or that the villager is very much profited there- 
by. It is a subsidiary income to the village dom. I may say that in my 
own village, there may be 10 to 20 cattle that die in a year, and the village 
dom sells them to the agents for export. Government can, of course, with- 
draw this duty by their large number of votes, supported as they are by 
the Punjab interests, by the United Provinces interests, — because the 
United Provinces Members do not think with gratefulness of the great 
contribution of Cawnpore to the leather industry, they arc only thinking of 
a few friends of theirs — I am particularly making this remifrk, because my 
Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, will stand after me and speak, — ^I 
say they are thinking of the materials that have been left by Mr. Muham- 
mad Bafiq, an ex-Member of Legislative Assembly, with them, as to how 
far these few exporting firms are affected. If there is deterioration of 
income, everybody's income has deteriorated except the income of Members 
on the Government Benches, because the latter have got their fixed salaries 
minus the five per cent cut. In business, everybody’s income has suffered. 
If the exporters have got less income, so also these tanners. But this is( 
no excuse for my Honou'rable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to rise and talk 
only of his friends who export hides and skins outside. Occasionally I have 
seen my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, wearing a pair of shoes done 
by the village cobbler, in which he looks much better than in his English 
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shoes. Therefore, I do hope, my Honourable friend will waive their ob- 
jection and allow the great tanning industry in India to continue and to live 
under the little succour that this five per cent, export duty gives. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay; European): They say that tanning is a 
very lengthy process; that may be some reason for the interminable 
length of this debate. (Laughter.) My Honourable friend, Mr. James, 
of this Group spoke this morning, i am not in the same* boat wutli 
regard to this motion as my Honourable friend. My FTonoiirahle friend’s 
boat, if I may speak in those terms, might be termed a light pair, tlu^ 
other Member of the pair being my Honourable friend from C'awnpore who 
is not licre at the moment, — a frail craft indeed liable to be upset by 
wind and tide. The rest of the Members of this Group are in a stronger, 
heavier craft, and I think all my Honourable friends in this Group, with 
the exception of the two I have mentioned, support the views i now put 
forward, which are against this motion. 

L will be very brief at this hour. This export tax on hides and skins 
is a monstrous imposition, and it is amazing and incredible to me that 
it is only at this late stage that Government have thought fit to 
grant, in some small way a measure of relief. In case anybody in this 
House thinks that 1 am putting the matter too strongly, I would rcier 
him to the words of Bir Charles Fnnes when he was (jommcrce Member, 
speaking on this matter in 1928, The Honourable Mr. (3. A. Innes, as ho 
then was, said in a debate: 

“Sir, this morning the House determined to do justice to the poor map. This 
aftenioon 1 liopc that they will do justice to a poor trade. Lot me remind the Hops© 
of the history of this unfortunate export duty. It is one of the worst ndistakes that 
the Government of India ever made. Alt the end of 1919 at the height of the post- 
war boom, wlioii neither the (lovornmenti of India nor the trade were in a condition, I 
think, of real sanity...” , 

Biwan Sahadur A. Ramaawami Mudaliar: Are they now 
Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: 

“...the Government of India arrived at the conclusion that they were in a position 
to dictat'5 the form in which their raw materials, these Raw Hides, should leave the 
country. Consequently they pub on this extremely heavy export duty, . .” 

That, I think, completely justifies what I have said. If anybody lias 
further doubts in tlie matter, they have simply to read the very excellent 
dissenting note of my friend, — a former Member of this House and repre- 
senting my constituency — the dissenting note by Mr. E. L. Price in the 
Hide (less Enquiry Committee's report. 

Sir, from the very inception of this tax, my Pro\iuce, Sind, lins stood 
out strongly against it. It has been said time and again that Sind is an 
agricultural Province with non-industrial interests, and it is a poor Pro- 
vince, and for these and other reasons we have always countered this 
measure in every possible way. With your permission, I will read a small 
extract from an article ih one of oui' local papers. I hope the Commerce 
Member will excuse the somewhat, may I say, unequivocal vehemence 
of this article, but it is journalism after all, and I suppose they go on the 
principle that when you have a case you must put its as strongly as 
possible. 
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Mr. F. E. James: What is the name of the paper? 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: The Daily Gazette of Karachi. Do you know 
anything about it? 

Mr. F. E. James: A lot. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: 

“Mr. Horatio Bottomley, who died in London in very distressed circumstances a 
few weeks ago, when he was the Editor of John Bull used vigorously to demand a 
Business Goveiumeut. for Great Britain. VVe need a hundred Horatio Bottomleys in 
India all demanding at the top of their voices that the Government of India shall 
descend froiri its Himalayan solitudes and take some note of what is happening in the 
cities and plains — particularly the plains — of India. For a long time now the Daily 
Gazette in company with rural and exporting interests, has been agitating for the 
abolition of the export <lnty on hides and skins, a duty which we state deliberately 
is not only killing the export trade in hides and so robbing India of much benefit 
in the exchange of goods, but is actually creating chronic poverty, distress and starva- 
tion amongst the poorest of India’s rural millions. In a representation made to Sir 
Joseph Bhore, tkurirncrcc Member of the Government of India, on June 16th, the 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association, states that enormous quantities of 
hides and skins formerly exported are now ‘being left to rot with the carcasses in the 
ground, thereby creating a dead loss to the country, the reason for this unfortunate 
and most iinprofitalde state of affairs being, that it docs not pay to collect the hides 
as there is no profit to be gained in doing so.’ 

Just how much loss to India is being inflicted may be judged when a comparison 
of the pre-duty and the jiost-duty figures of exports are compared. In 1919-20, the 
exports were cow hides 39.427 tons, buff hides 11,655 tons, goat skins 31.248 Ions. The 
duty was imposed in that year and the next year 1920-21, marked a great drop. 
Cow hides 14,063 tons, buff liides 3,307, goat skins 10,350. Since then there has lieen 
a gradual and pi'rsistent decrease, until in the first seven months of 1932-33 the figures 
have dropped to cow hides 6,058, buff hides 865 and goat skins 5,815 tons and yet Sir 
Joseph Bhore is not satisfied that tins serious drop is due to the imposition of the 
5 per cent export duty. It takes a dickens of a lot, it seems, to .satisfy these 
Himalayan hermits. If we are not misinformed when the late Mr. Bata, the Czecho- 
slovakian mass producer of boots and shoes came to Karachi, he tried to negotiate 
the export of large quantities of hides and skin.s but found that the export duty made 
Indian hides more expensive than others he could obtain elsewhere,” 

and so on. 

Now, what arc the arguments advanced as against this duty ? I may 
state that later on I propose to support by my vote the amendment lirouglit 
in by my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, which indiidos the abolition of the 
duty on skins also. *Now, what are the arguments put forward liy 
Madras? I think my Honourable friend, Mr. James, was heard to say 
this morning that the Madras tanners provided quantities of heather in order 
to provide shoes for millions of people and that those people, who had two 
shoes before, will only have one shoe now. 

Mr. F. E. James: T said no such thing. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: I now come back to ibis very excellent speech 
of Sir Charles Innes on the question as to whether Madras supplies any 
indigenous leather for sale in the country. Ho said: 

“I come from Madras. I used to take a very great intere.st in that industry, in 
fact I uped to nin a school for the benefit of that industry. But, Sir, though I come 
from Madra.s, T protest most strongly against sectional interests like the interests of 
Madras and Cawnpore in a Hou.Qe like this, a House which is representative of all- 
India, being allowed to override tlie general interests of the country. Sir, what is 
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the Madras tanning industry? I do not wish to decry it but is it an industry which 
makes things which are used in this: country. No. The Madras tanned bide is merely 
a half tanned hide. It is a very useful industry in that it employs a certain number 
of tanners, but the product is exported, .just like the raw hides are exported, to 
England. It is not an industry which produces anything for use in India and if you 
want protection for industries of that kind, take protection «by all means after 
you go to your Tariff Board but protect them by means of an import duty, do not 
go protecting them by means of an export duty of this kind. Mr. Bangachariar says 
we have done nothing in the way of protecting these tanning industries.” 

and so on. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: When was tins speech made? 

Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan: In 1928. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: There is an industry called 
the chrome tanning industry, the whole product of which is used in this 
country. 

Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan: I quote from a former Commerce Member who 
comes from your Presidency. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: That was 11 years ago. 

Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan: What then are the recent figures in connection 
with the export of hides and skins? In 1929-30, it was 35 J lakhs. In 
1930-31, 24J lakhs, in 1931-32, 204 lakhs, and in 1932-33, 14 lakhs. It. 
liis been going down every year. The only other point that was made 
in the speeches of those representatives, who spoke on behalf of Madras, 
was that the poor tanners would suffer. That was the gist of it, but that 
is an argument that is difficult to follow — because, if the five per cent, 
export duty is being taken off, then presumably the cost of hides in 
the country will go up, and all that these poor tanners have to do is ic» 
put up their prices and incidentally no consumer in this country will 
suffer, because as I said, most of these half tanned hides are tanned for 
export. 

There is a great deal more to say on this subject, but, as time is 
short, I propose to sit down, and I will ask the House to agree with 
me and reject the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya. 

% 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In this debate 1 do not like to refer to persona- 
lities, because Mr. Jamal Mohamed is a great personal friend of mine 
and so is Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya and others who have taken the other 
side. But I stand only on arguments and inferences from facts and not 
on the personal relations with individuals. 

Pirst, I offer my thanks to Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar for giving mo a 
very good chain of arguments which I am sure to use tomorrow in con- 
nection with the Textile Bill. His argument is that the best way of 
protection is to levy an export duty on the raw materials. In the same 
way, why not levy an export duty on cotton to protect the textile indus- 
tries, and do away with various agreements and protective duties? If T 
were to propose it, the very first man to oppose it will be my friend, the 
Diwan Bahadur, and he will be supported by Mr. James on the other 
side. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I will support my friend 
tomorrow if he will support me this afternoon. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We will wait and see tomorrow. If my friend 
brings forward a proposition for the protection of tanning industry by 
levying high import duty on«leather, 1 will support iiim. The right \\^‘iy of 
])rotection is to put a very heavy import duty on leatlier, so that the 
foreign leather may not come in and tlie entire leather may be manufactured 
in this country. Then it will bo a tangible pioposition, and 1 think he will 
find many persons on this side of the House to support the la^oposition. 
If he brings forward a proposition to abolish the import duty on hark which 
is used for tanning purposes, he will find a good deal of support from 
this side, but his proposition is a very novel one jind T am afraid that 
very few people will he able to support him. I base my argnmenls on 
two different grounds. 

The first is, as 1 have repeatedly stated on the fiooiv of the House, that 
1 hate an export duty on raw materials. The Taxation Kiupiiry Committee 
recommended that the duty should be abolished, and the l^'iscal Com- 
mission reeonuiiended that the duty ought to bti abolislied, in this 
parlicular case;. Covernment accepted their reeoinmeiulalion; and, in 1927, 
they brought forward a llesolution, but it was defeated by one vote. So, 
as far as the Government are eoncerned, they have practically accepted 
the principle that this purtie\ilar duty is very unhealthy. The position from 
1927 has gone from bad to worse, and 1 need not exhaust the. patience of 
iloiiourable Members by giving more figures, and J have*, been giving suffi- 
cient figures about this particular point for the last four years. Sir, the 
export duty can be justified on three grounds. One is that we have a 
monopoly. Now, we all admit that there is no monopoly in hides and 
skins. The second thing is that it is a revenue duty. L have shown during 
the general discussion on the Jludget that our revenue is gradually dimi- 
nishing and we are not exp(‘c*ting the same revenue which we have been 
budgeting year after year. The third thing is that the entire amount is 
required for the benefit of a particular industry. t showed from the 
figures that while our exports werti dimiuisliing, our tanning figures were 
also diminishing at the same time — to what extent I do Jiot ehalhaige, hut 
it is evident that the loss of irade has not been compensated at all by the 
increase in the iamiiiig industry iiere. Therefore, these tliree arguments 
whicli can be brought forward for the, hiqjosition of an export duty do not 
apply as far as this commodity is concerned. Sii*, I. want to lay down some 
axioms for general acceptance and 1 think my friend will agre.e that there 
will be an inevitable conclusion that this duty is unhealthy and ought to be 
abolished. My first axiom is and we all agree that the expoi-t trade has 
been gradually diminishing— 1 do not think anybody will chalTengci that— 
from the time when the export duty was levied, the export trade in cow 
hides dwindled from ;i9,427 tons to 80,500 tons in the year 1927-28, when 
the Government made the proposal for abolishing thci expoi t duty altogether, 
and today it has dwindled down further to 11,401), that is, about one-fourth. 
This thing, then, is axiomatic that our exports have diminished. It is also 
axiomatic that tlie figures for tanning have also diminished, though not to 
the same extent ^ and tlie third proposition which 1 want to establish is 
that the world requirements have not substantially diminished, that this 
diminution is not due to the general trade depression because I have got the 
import figures for Germany in my hand and 1 find that in 1912 it was about 
five milUon pieces, in 1913 it was about six mfilion pieces, in 1931 it was 
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five miJlion pieces and in 1982 it is again five miliions odd. Therefore, 
i find that the imports in Germany have been very steady, but the share 
of India has diminished on account of this export duty. It used to be at 
one time 88 per cent and it is now reduced to 28 per cent. 

Mr, B. Das: The War killed all trade with Germany. That was the 
trouble with Germany. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The liom)urabIe Sir Shanniukham Chettyj 
resumed the Ghair.J 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Before the War, it was five million, after the War 
ill 1981 it was five million, and in 1982 it again was five million. Therefore, 
the import of hides and skins into Germany has not diminished it has re- 
mained stationary, but on account of the export duty the trade has been 
diverted from India to some other country. Sir, the next point 1 want to 
make is very important. I had a talk with several persons and they said 
that the removal of the five per cent duty w’ould enormously affect them 
and here I shall quote one instance from one of the merchants who says 
that “last week I offered one thousand pieces of certain hides at the price 
of did. per lb. c. i. f. This price included my small profits and the five 
per cent duty. The buyer would not pay more than ij^d. If there had 
sot been an exjiort duty, I could have put the business through at 6Jd, and 
even paid a shade more for the hides without loss, but, as it was, we were 
at a loss. I could not make both ends meet at 6id. and had to abandon the 
deal”. Now, this is really one particular instance in which business was 
given up simply on account of this duty of five per cent. I have got two 
more documents in my possession in which the men concerned could not 
complete those things on account of the five per cent duty. It is quite 
clear that the removal of this five per cent duty would substantially affect 
:fte future trade of this country, and, if our exports increase, I am sure 
that the general condition will also improve and everyone will be equally 
benefited by it. Sir, I may clearly say that I arn not opposed to the 
tanning industry. I would give my fullest support to any rational measure 
for the protection of the industry, but not to a measure which while 
stopping export does not lead to any protection at all. With these words, 
Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): Mr. 
President, a few moments before,, an Honourable Member from Bengal, my 
friend, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, wlio is not here now^ was making an insinuftr 
lion against Madras Members that w'e were supporting this amendment 
because of the pressure of certain merchants from Madras. 

An Honourable Member: Tie lias withdrawn that insinuation and apolo* 
gized. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Now 1 understand that he has apologised, and 
so I do not want to press it. 

Sir, from the arguments put forwaid by those who oppose this amend- 
ment, one would form the impression that it is only the export duty on raw 
hides that stands in the way of the development of this hide trade. Sir, 
it is only five per cent that people are going to get. If at all this five rupees 
duty is the only one thing against this trade, I am at one with them in 
opposing the amendment. But as the price of hides stands at present in 
the markets of Calcutta, Karachi, or Bombay, I am sure the hides of Bihar, 
for which my Honourable friend, Maulana Shafee Daoodi, was making so 
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great a plea and for which my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, may be putting 
f6rward a similar plea, will not be able to compete in the near future in 
the Calcutta markets, because the carrying charge to the ports is so very 
high and they put a special freight for this nauseating stuff. If we compare 
the price and the freight that is now obtained you will find that it only 
forms a very small part of the railway freight. Secondly, the villager docs 
not know what is taking place in the ports of Calcutta. What he will get 
will be only a moiety of this five per cent. The real remedy, for this depres- 
sion — say to those who are now trying for the removal of this export 
duty, — lies somewhere else. 

The ren\edy lies in the exchange ratio, the whole trouble underlies there. 
Change the exchange ratio. Sir, it is America and Germany which are our 
purchasers of raw hides. T ask, what is the ratio between the currency 
of those countries and that of India? Sir, there is about a 20 per cent 
difference between the American and the Indian exchange ratio. If they will 
remove it, then all this evil of low price can immediately disappear. It 
can protect the industry, it can protect the prime producer. 

Some Honourable Members were trying to belittle the importance of 
the industry by confining it to a certain Province or even by confining it 
to certain persons. It is said in the Cess Committee report that there are 
53,000 people who are engaged in the tanning industry in the Punjab alone. 

Then, Sir, it was pointed out just now by my Honourable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, that India has lost the German market and also the 
American market on account of this export duty. If we look at the figures 
that have been supplied to us by a man for whom Mr. Ghiiznavi holds a 
brief, we find that there is a gtmcral reduction in the imports in all the 
countries including the United States of America and Germany. India lost 
f ;0 the extent of 28 per cent, Mexico lost to the extent of 64 per cent. 
Java lost to the extent of nine per cent and there was a general reduction 
in the imports of raw hides from all countries into ports. From the Cess 
Committee report wo find that there arc about two million people who ara 
engaged in this industry in India. How mrtny are engaged in the purchase 
of raw hides, nobody knows as statistics are not available. The question 
now arises only with regard to the animals that are not butchered. The 
other day, a trivdei- in raw hides told me that all the hides and skins that 
were produced in butchers’ shops were purchased by the tanners in India. 
If the export duty is removed, these hides will find a market in the foreign 
countries. But the information that we can gather from reports is that it 
is not so much because of the export duty, hut because of the quality^ of 
the hides of these fallen animals that the price of Indian hides in foreign 
markets has gone down so low. The industry employs more than two 
million persons including the members of the depressed classes and the 
poorer classes. Not only that, it brings into our country a larger amount of 
foreign money than our hides and skins can bring. 

An Honourable Member: How? 

Mr. TJppl Saheb Bahadur: An industndist asks, how can they bring? 
Sir, our bides fetch a very low price in the foreign markets. Of course, 
tanned hides will fetch more price than the raw hides. In Madras we have 
been exporting steadilv since 1923. In 1923, we exported 4,90 lakhs, in 
1928-29 we exported 8,07 lakhs, and in 1933-34 (seven months only), we 
exported 6,89 lakhs. So we have been making progress. We have not been 
sitting idle. We have taken the best advantage of the production. At this 
juncture, when the trade depression is so acute it will not only be not helping 
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an industry of such magnitude by reirioving a little jjrotection that it is 
getting now, but it will only be killing it. With these words, Sir, I bring 
my remarks to a close. 

Sevir&l Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

. Sir Abdur Rahim ((Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
PrcF.ideul, J cannot bo justified at this late liour to take up much time 
of the House, but I wish to say^ that, liaving heard very carefully what 
my J-Jonoiirable friends, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya and lliwan Bahadur A. 
Hai7]aswami Mudaliar, have said in supporting the amendment, I still 
adliore tcj the- ojuiiion which 1. ('xpressed in iiiy speech on the Budget. I 
said then that there was a considerable quantity of surplus liides which 
had to be exported, otherwise they would simply go to waste. That is the 
main point upon which, 1 think, this question has got to be determined, 
l-'rom the iiguivs that have. ht'Cii cited to us from all sections of the House, 
T do not think t.hat anvbodv has attempted to make out that the tanning 
industry, either in Madras or anywhere cdsc, is at all likely to absorb all 
the hides that are available in this country. The figures certainly do not 
bear that out. On the other band, the figures that have been cited show 
that th^ tanning industry is only able to absorb a fraction of the iiides 
and skins tliat are available. That, to my mind, is the determining factor 
in the case. I, for om;, would not like to take any step which will in 
any way injure the tanning industry of this country, and I do not think 
tliere are riiy Members in this JFouse who take the contrary view. That, 
T think, must be admitted on all hands. Tliere is no doubt abftut that. 
But if, as a matter of fa(!t, tliere is a surj)lus quantity of hides which 
would bt) absolutely wast(‘d if it is not exported, then it does seem to me 
that there is ahsoliitcdv no reason why then*- should be an export duty 
which would stand in the way of the trade. The TFonoui’ablc the Finance 
MeTnl<‘Ci; gave us the figures and he told us in absolutely eJear terms that 
the export trade in liides has declined so miicli that it has almost reached 
the point of ('xtinetion, with the result that a v('rv large trade in this 
country is dying out, partly, at any rate, because of tin’s export duty. 
Therefore, a large class of people from the dealers down to those who 
c(7llect these hides are suffering. Ft seems to me, therefore, that the 
proposal of the Goveriinient in this respect is perfectly justifiable. And 
1 must also point out that this trade in hides is connected with the trade in 
skins, and, from the figures that are available, it does not seem that the 
^ export duty on skins is justifiable either. No doubt the skin trade, has 
not suffered so much as the hide trade. But that tdso has suffered to 
some extent. There enn be no doubt about that, though I must say the 
figures from year to year have been more or less fluctuating. I^ut those, 
who deal in hidesi generally or almost invariably, deal also in skins, and 
I should think that, as soon as the finan(*cs of the Government permit, 
th(». duty on skins also ouglil to he taken off. T am sorry I am unable 
to support the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Pandya, because 
I am convinced that the abolition of this duty will not in any way affect 
the tanning industry of Madras. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I nould ask the House to view this question against a somewhat 
wider background than that of purely provincial interests. I do not think 
that it is necessary for me to make any very long speech in opposing the 
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amendment of my Honourable friend, Air. i’andya, because all there is 
* to be said both for and against it has already been said on the previous 
occasions on which this question has been discussed in this House. My 
Honourable friend, Air. Tandy a, quoted the speech of Sir George Barnes 
when he introduced the Bill imposing tlie duty in the first instance m 
1919. My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur liuinaswaini MudaUar, also, 
1 think, referred to that speeclj. But mav 1 point out to them that they 
omitted to quote what in my eyes is the most relevant and important part 
of that spee(jh. What Sir George Barnes then said was this : 

■ “We have no desire to benefit Indian tanners at the expense of Indian cattle 
owners or dealers in hides and skins. We are advised,’’ 

— this is the point 1 would emphasise, — 

“that the world demand for Indian hides and skins is .so great that tliere is no 
risk of any injury being done.” 

Now, tSir; what has the experience of the last few years shown? Jt 
has shown that the assum))tion upon wliicli Govcnimeiit then proceeded 
is no longer justified. I think it is j)eculiarly relevant also here to repeat 
to the House a short- <piotatu)n from tlie finding of the Fiscal Commission 
of 19‘22. .It was a veii’y authoritative body, a very independent body, 
and 1 think the House must be guided to a very large extent by the 
opinions expressed by a body of that eharfUiter. This is what the Fiscal 
Commission say : 

“We hold therefore that so far a-s tlie export duty on liides and skins in intended 
to be protective, it cannot Ite justified. Hut wo received a certain i.moiiiit of evidence 
to the effect that Indian goat skins form somewhat a monopoly. U is possililo there- 
fore that a small revonue duty on skins cun be justified in accordance with our 
general principle. This is a matter vvliicli might be en<|iiired into hy the Tariff Board 
but the duty on hides sbonld be abolished in any ca.se.” 

Now, Sir, the House is aware that the Government of India in 1927 
put their whole case before this House having taken the decision that, 
so far as they were ('oncerned, tliey could uo longer support the eoutinuaiice 
of this duty. Tliat proposal was debated at great length in this House 
and eventually it was turned down by the casting vote of the President. 
But I would refer Honourabli* Members to the spce(!h of a predecessor 
ill office, Sir Charles limes, deJivei'ed on tliat occasion. It sets out clearly 
the case that the (lovernment have in support of the action which they 
arc now proposing to take. Put very brie.By, our case is tliis. 

First of all, the expoits of raw hides have fallen off siui*e 1927 to a 
most serious extent. Given in round numbers, 1 would point out to the 
House that the decrease was from 40,000 tons in 1927-28 tf) 18,000 tons 
ill 1932-33. It is perfectly true, as pointed out by Howourable friend, 
Mr. Mudalinr, that there has been a slight increase* rlnring the last ten 
months. During the first few months of the year, flien* was a sudden 
revival, then for a few months, there was a slump, and, then, again, for 
the last two months, tiiere was a slight revival. I submit to my Honour- 
able friends that those Hiictiiatirms cannot he made too much of. But 
the fact does remain, it stands out without any fear of contradiction that 
there has been a very material 'decrease in tin* (‘.\ports of hides. 

Then, Sir, both my Honourable friends, Mr. Pandya and Mr. Mudaliar, 
said : “Yes, there has been a decrease, but surely that is due to world 
conditions, fo general conditions of depression”. That that is not so was 
pointed out, I think, by itiy Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and 
I would reinforce the figures that he gave by pointing out that in the very 
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important Hamburg market, the imports of hides from sources other thau 
Indian wero still above 1912-13 levels in 1932, whereas the imports from 
India were less than a quarter of wdiat they were in 1912-13. Then, Sir 
though I do not say for a moment that the falling off of Indian exports 
was entirely due to the export duty, I would point out that this duty 
could not but have had a very material effect in leading to that result, 
because, as everybody is aware, the European market in hides is a highly 
competitive market and very small differences in price may make all the 
difference between business and no business. I would also point out that 
this duty has not scrv(‘d its original purpose, because the exports of tanned 
hides is practically the same as it was in 1912-13 and indeed it has shown 
a marked falling off siiu^e 1927. Finally, Sir, 1 would like to reinforce 
what the Tjcader of the Opposition said by quoting from the speecli d 
Sir Charles Times. Wliat ho said is this: 

“You have got to rememher that India is a very big country, India i» a cuiuitn 
where the real facts of the matter are that there are vast surpluses nf 
hides over and above what can be used in a country. Ts there tuiy rea.son on cart!) 
why those surplus hides .should not. be exported, 'rhey cannot tie tanned. Are we not 
to encourage the export of those hides.” 

That, Sir, T think, <*oinplot-os the arguments that I have to adduce in 
support of I ho action wo are taking. It just remains for me to point out 
that conditions beyond our control have made it ini])08sible hitherto to 
take action on the recommendations of the Hides and Skins Committee s 
report. The report pointed out that a sum of something like five lakhs 
to seven laklis was noodod in the first instance if we wanted to take stepa 
which would he of real material value in assisting this industry. Now, 
Sir, we could not impose an additional tax on the industry to produce this 
sum at a time of such dejiression as the present, nor in view of our 
financial ^^ondition could wo give up a portion of the export duty. We 
recognise the iiiiporta?ict^ of the recommendations, and shall certainly do 
all we can to move in the direction of these recommendations as soon as 
financial and trade conditions make, such a step possible. T can assure 
the House that wo propose to consider at a very early date what practical 
steps are feasible in the direction of making possible the adoption of the 
Committee’s recommendations, and we hope to discuss the whole question 
with the representatives of the Provincial Governments when they come 
to dis(uiss thf. general question of economic policy. 

There is only one otlicr tiling that I would like to say, and it is this. 
It is perfectly true that this is a very important industry; 1 do not for 
a moment deny that it can very ju.stly be termed a key industry. But 
I would point out, Sir, that on various occasions, in 1923, in 1927, and in 
1931, the tanning industry was asked to put forward a reasoned statement 
of its case for prote<jtion. Tt has never done so; but T can assure the 
House that if it does do so, we shall examine it with the greatest care 
and with the greatest sympathy. Sir, 1 oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“That sub-clause (2) of clause 3 of the Bill bo omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 

2Brd March, 1984. 





LEGIST.ATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday f 2Src1 March, 1934. 


Tlie Assembly met in the Assembly Cbjimbor of the Couneil House at 
Eleven of tbc Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, T lay on the table tbe information promisod in reply to unstarred ques- 
tion No. lOB ask('d by Mr. D. E. Lahiri Cbaudhury on the Brd March, 1934. 


CiRADUATES IN THE PrINTINO AND STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 
103. (f<j 15 (h) 14 (r) 78. 


Mr. P. B. Bau (Einancial Commissioner. Railways); Sir. T lay on the 
table: 


(/) the information promised in leply to starred question No. 1473, 
asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 2()th December, 1033; 

(ii) the inf()rmatio 7 i promised in reply to starred qucp’tion Nx 1344, 
asifed bv Pandit Satvendranalh Sen on tbe lltli December, 
1033; and 

(Hi) the information promised in reply to starred qurslion No. 142, 
asked by Mr. N. M. Josbi on the IGtb Eebriuiry, 1034. 


Demotion of certain Inspectors of Crews East Indian PiAieway. 

*1473. {a) Tn regard to qne'stinrs Nos. 1009 and 1010 ashod by Mr. NJCabammad Azbar 
All on the IRtb September, 1933, I would refer ilie FToneiirable Mem})er to tbe 
information laid bv mo on the table of tbe Honse r-n tlie 5th February. 1934. Tn 
TOfrard to question No. 1011 asked by Mr. Muhammad A/]»ar Ali on the 18th September, 
1933, it is nriderstood that the momori.-ils fT-om tlie Tri'-imetors of rrnw.s were received 
and considered by tlie Arient, East Indian Pailway who later on forwarded them to 
the Railwav Board in Jene, 19^3. The Bailway Board considered these memorials and 
passed orders in December, 1933. 

(h) and (c). The Agent, East Indian Railway reports that certain direct appoint- 
ments as Tn'^pectors were made in 1926, tbo selection being made bv an oflficnr deputed 
by the Railway Board to orcranise tbe Crew system on tbe East Indian Railway. No 
records are at present available which show the basis on which these appointments 
were made. 
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Provision o? Punning Pooms for the Travelling Ticket Examiners on 
THE East Indian Pailway. 

*1344. The Agent, Ea,’t Indian Railw.jy reports as follows : 

(а) Travelling Ticket Examiners are not allowed to use waiting rooms at stations 
which are iritcnded for the use of passengers only. 

(б) They are permitted to occupy Running Rooms at stations. 

(f) and {(f). No hnt it may ha/)pen very seldom, and in such cases, the Station 
Master endeavours to provide sonic tempf)rary a(;commf)dation if necessary. 

The normal heat of tlie 'I'ravelling Ticket Examiners is fixed between points where 
Running Room ac:commodation is available. 

{d) Yes. 

(r) Only one 'I’ra veiling Ticket Examiner on the Moradahad divi'^ion asked for 
Running Room allowance, and he was tr»ld tha,/ the comlitions of his service were 
different to those of Guards and .as such, he was not entitled to Running Room 
allowance. 

(/) Yes. 


Utilization of the pAUiVVAv Staff Benefit Fund for Pelievtng the 
Distress of Railway Employees and their Families due to 
Petrexciiment. 

*142. The Agent, Rengal Nagpur Railway has reported as follows : 

The President of the Rcugal Nagpur Railway Indian Labour ITiiion in his letter 
No. Rr-116/31/653, dated 30lb April, 1933, suhmitied' numerous suggestions and recom- 
mendations in eonnoctii-n with the retrenchment of staff in the Khargpur Workshoiis, 
and paragraph 10 of this letter reads as under : 

*‘As regards the Staff Ronefil. Fund, in view of the extraordinary state of the 
present circumstances, f am to icquest yon to impress upon file nianage- 
mont of the Fund the d(*-ira])ility of diviM’ting mosit of the monies ;it the 
di^posal of the Fund, for arranging relief ti» tliose whose, earnings have 
been gia'atly ami iineviuilv ::ffcc<ed by econocy tneasujos. If a contribu- 
tion is also made bv tlu' Fund, it would greatly facilitate payment of full 
pay during leave by rotation.** 

In rnv letter No. R. ron? dated 4(b Mav, 1933. T informed the President of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Iinlian Laboio’ Union as f'llows: 

“The nueslion of using money from 'be ‘^taff RcncHt. Fend for the relief of staff 
under noM'ci* of ret ••(’m'bninn< was placed brro' o Rio romniittoe. of Manage- 
ment of that Fund, and they came to the following decision : 

‘.Vfter ver’v careful considcral iou ■^be ‘Managing Coni.eitfec fd tie- Staff RoneHt 
Fund do not cori^-ider fbd lb” nmnev in this Fund can be ariplied for 
the purposes sug'/e*-ted by the Pre.'iiilcnt of the T.abnijv I^nion at Ibo 
nio(»fiTi'r h^ld on I be Anril, 1933, and in his letter Xo. R(t-116/31/ 

ri33, of 30<L April. 1^33’.” 

The derision of I he rcTomit f ee of T lenageMicni of thp Shiff Rf'n-'nt Fund vvas 
inflnenced hv the ^act that the ree'.”MMcnda1 inn of {li(‘ Prc'-i leni of the P.cngal 
Xagpur Rallwav Indian f/d-onr Thiion did not con^-om a few imlivideal casi'S of proved 
di^trc'S-^ hnt ’ePevi’oil gemMally to trie whole of the retrcm-lied slaff and their families 
for ail indiTin’to period. 


qTTE INDFAX FIN.\N0E BILL. 

Mr. President (Tbo TTnnoiirohlo Sir ShnniHiiklpiTTi Olipttv): The FToiise 
will resnme eousidernlion of the Finance Bill — clause 3. 

Mr. M, Maswood .A.hmad (Patna and Chota Nnp:pur cum Orissa: 
MuhnniTYindan): Sir, T bog to move: 

“I’hat for snh-c1nu'=‘C h?) of clause 3 of the Rill the following he suhstitutod ; 

Tn the Third Rehednic to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the heading ‘Hides and 
Skins’ and Item No. 3 thereunder shall be omitted.** 
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I Wcant nt tlie outset to ])oint out iluit the result of this ex])ort duty has 
been that the prices of skins have gone down. It is tiie (‘\]H)rt of articles 
which brings real wealth into a country, and all countries nowadays arc 
trying to increase their exports. Many agreements are made, aiid the 
British Government and the Tndiau (lovernment liave also entered into 
several agreements with other countries with a view to increasing their 
exports. But, as regards this particular ai'ticle, I find that the. (loverii- 
ment of India are trying to deert'ase its export and are doing iiotliiug to 
increase it. The result of an export duty is that it affects t.lu' balance of 
trade also. In this matter the Fiscal Commission have also said that, apart 
from the question of incidence', there is a ge.neral objeclion to export duties 
which in the case of India dest'rvcs es])c(*ial notice. Kxport dulic's tend to 
diminish (‘X])orts and thus ju-odueo an adverse cfFiajt ou tlu*, balance of 
trade. Further, if yon will se(‘, it has heum said on several oi'casions, when 
the questifui of rice was raised, that tlu're is no maal of a))()lishing this, 
because otlua* (!()untrit‘s also b;iv(‘. the sanu' (‘X])()rt duty and so it does not 
afiF('cfc rice: but, in tli(^ case of skins, tins is not the ease*. In tlu'. case of 
fd<ins. you will find that tlu' otlicr (‘ountries which export sk ns do not have 
any export duty, llather you will find that South Africa and some other 
countric's give bounties to the exporters of skins. Ou previous occasions, it 
has been said that this is a duty really on foreigners, and, by means of this 
export duty, the Government of Fiidia got some money for their treasury 
from the foreigfiers, hut that is not the case. Here, again, I want to quote 
the Fiscal Commission where tlioy have definitely said: 

“Now, tin’?? incmi.sod r(’sf/ may raise the ])ri(’e (if tla* oomniodit.v in tbo world’s 
market, in Avliich rase it falls on tlir foreign consumer, or tlie world pi’ire may remain 
the same, iti Avhidi b!’r incren'cd cost simnly iTduee-? tlie lO'ofits of the homo 

produ.*er. Which of theses twd results is llie more likely to ncojr doocnxis I'li the 
extent/ to which I ho world price, i*^; TiximI hy the cost of ]>rodiicl ion in the ceentry 
■which impo.'cs the c\r)d?l (^nty. and llii^ in tn.*n (h-*pends mi the orniintlidii which the 
anppJv derived fnen this cDiinfrv hears to the^ total niT»ply in the world market.” 

So. in Ibis connection, I can say tlnit skins are Tiot our monopoly. 
Long, long ago, it wms a. sort of sorni-rnonopoly ; but that stage also has 
passed awe.y, and now our ex])ort is dwindling^ year after year, and the 
result has becTi that the production of these skins also has gone down and 
is going dowTi in Ibis country. If you will S('(\ you will fiTid that ilie result 
of anv export duty -a.nd esp<'cial]y ou skins leaves only four {illernativos; 
one is that the pvi'ces in liee foreimi markets gv> up. and ii is uol in our 
power and we cannot increase (he ]>rices in the fondgn market, bt'causc 
tliere are many (*07'n])etitors nowadays, and, at tlie same time, tin* otlier 
countries are lielning ihe exfiorls from their countries. Turnin.g to tlie 
figiiri'S, we find Ibat. ibe expend, of skins to all counh'irs, in 1019>?0, wa.s 
r)l,2dS Ions: in 1021-22, it dwindled to 21,080 tons; in 1 022-2- >, it eamc 
dravn to OO.Oal tons, ami ip 102ri-20. if c.aino down tn 10.'^ 10 1:'TV- onlv In. 
1027-28, aeeiin, ij, vvoni down fo 18.700 Ions ami in 10”') . ‘11. 7,-'‘*2.o tons, 

while, in 1081-02, it v/as lo.OIO tons only. T am sovry Ibat tlie figures of 
Roaborne tTade for P*ritisli fndia. are not avfiilable for 1082-88, Init, b’om tlie 
figures wbicli I liave quoted, it, is quite clear that from 1020-21 to 1081-88, 
the figures liave been going dowm steadily: I have reeedved a memorandum in 
wliicli the fiLnirr' for ten months in 1082-8*5 was 0,200 tons only; vdiile our 
pre-war exports of these skins Avas 22,700 tons in 1018-14. 8o we find that 
our oxporis are going down year by year, and that it is nothing but a shadow 
of our former trade. 

Some one may say and the Government will say that the cause of this 
cleorease is the economic deT)ression, and that it is, as a result 
of this economic depression tliat our trade has gone down. But, 

A 2 
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Sir, this is not the case. The chief importer of Indian skins is the United 
States of America, and goat skins and kid skins imported in 1926-27 into* 
the United States of America was 5,40,27,500 in number, out of which 
2,03,11,750 or 38 per cent was imported from India, and in 1930 Indian 
skins were impoH(?d into tlu' Uirded Staies fo the extent of 33 per cent, i.e., 

1.83.87.000 out of 5,51,34,000; while Africa increased its export to 90' 
per cent in that year. In 1031, it further went down to 1,42,20,000 in num- 
ber. It means that Indian skins were imported into the United States only 
to the extent of 29 per cent, while Brazil increased its export to 43 per 
cent of the average of 1926 — ^29. In 1932, you will find that only 

97.30.000 pieces were imported from India to ihc United States, which 
means that only 28 per cent was imported from India. So the total loss 
to India on the average of 1926-27 was <jn an average 52 per cent while 
other countries like Africa and Java havc3 gaiiual. From Africa skin was 
imported into tlu' United States only to the extent of three' ])or cent, but 
in 1932 it was nine per cent. If Indian skins have not been exported as a 
result of the economic depression, how is it then that South Africa has 
been able to ex])ort thc'ir skins to a much harger extent to the United 
States? The same has he(‘n the case with otluT countries too. Honour- 
able Mendiors will see that the import of raw skins from India into the 
United States of America has gone down very much, and if they look into 
the figures they will find that while they ha ve nalueed I heir import to 37 
per cent only, the import from India has gone down by 52 ■|)er cent. 

Sir, in this connection 1. would furlln^r like to quote certain figures of 
the im])ort into the Thiiiod Kingdom. I do not want to quote all the 
figures, hut I. shall ordy point out lhat tlu' United Kingdom in 1921-22 im- 
ported 44, 56, GOO raw goat sidns, whih* in those days th(‘ export of raw skins 
from India was 2.1,689 tons. Now, in 1931, the iirq^ert inh’i lh(‘ United 
Kingdom from all conntrios lias inerc'asial, and in 193/2 tlu' Unite d Kingdom 
imported 76,79,000 goat skins, and our tigure iu lhat year has gone down to 
15,613 tons. Therefore, it is nob correct to say that, the economic de])rcs- 
sioii is the main cause of ilie decrcas(\ TJie real cause is lhat in India we 
liavo got an export duty on skins, wdiilo other count, ri('s do not impose an 
export duty. Tlu'v rather give bounties like Africa, to their ex])orters. In 
this comiectiou I want to say that the fall in the price of hides and skins in 
the foreign mnrkc't and the burden of export duty on Indian c.xportors are 
the chief reasons as to why we cannot find a market there, and when a 
market is lost, it is very difficult to revive it. Further, if Honourable 
Members will read the Fiscal Commission’s lleport, they will sec that the 
Commission agree with the view that once a market is lost, it is very 
difficult to g('t it back. This is what the lle])ort savs in para-, 183. at page 
104: 

“Simio (jf our witnc.^sos linvo inuiimisod tlie <knii?prs of p\'|inH duty and have 
sniffjnstod lliat if nu o.xpori. duty tliaf has brou imposod i.s found to bp ijijuring an 
indust '’v, it can tlipri 1)0 taken f)fr. Tn our opinion, t])is is a .surcrfis’ial viow. The 
great d:itc.>:<‘r of an expoiM duty ir, that if once by moans of il IIjo inailu-t is lost the t.rfidftr 
mav bo permanently ruined, and it may never be pos.^iblc to repair the, injury 
inflieted.” ^ 

With regard to hides and skins, they have definitely said this: 

"The main pause of the sniallpr supply of hides -vvas that tho liide.s -were not 
collected from the eattlc which died a natural death." 

— and further in para. 193 they say — 

"So fa^* as the export duty on hide.s and skins is int^^nded to be protective, it cannot 
be justified." 
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This is the final conclusion which the Fiscal Commission have reached* 
and I think the duties imposed on difloront articles aiv (ixi'd in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission. Further on, they 
say about skins: 

“But \v« rocoived ji cortaip aiiuiiint of cvidcMuo to the offi'ct tiiat Tndiiin e;oat f^kins 
formed a ?(*iin -monopoly. It is pos«ilil« tlior€*fr>ro. that a small revenue duty on skins 
could be juslified in accordance witii our general principles.’’ 

Tlioy don’t say that tliei’c* must be a duly, but ibey only say that a 
duty slu^iild Ik', jusliried, but 1 havt*. pi'oved that the liine has not come 
yet for Ihe imposition of sneli a duly. Tlioy have, further said that this 
is a matter whicli rni^dit he inqnirod into by tlio Tariff Foard, but the duty 
On liidi'S must ho. abolislu'd in any oasi*. Tlioir suggoslion is that, while 
llio duty on 1nd(*s slioidd In' abolishcnl, liie tpiostioo rogardin" the duty on 
skins should ho. rol'orred to tho 'Parifl' Jh)ard. Fnt mv information is that 
this mattc'r lias nevc'r boon roforrod to llio Tariff Foard. I liave inquired 
from difl’erenl. Cliambcrs of (■omm(‘,roo. of wliat tlie exact p«^SLtiou is, and I 
have roeeived a loh'grani which roads thus: 

“Ucference telegri'im fi-om IHIareli Commeivial Jntelligenee and iStati.stical Pepart- 
rnenl slates (jue.stinn removal ."kin diiiv iie\er l)een referred to d'arifC Board; Calcutta 
Hide and Skin Shippers Association.” 

My irionds have quoted several authorities, and if you will see t.ho tele- 
;»rams, — T do not 'want to wa’ste the time of the Jlouse by reading all 
these telegrams, — T have got a largi' number of teh'grams — several of them 
w’ant tliat tlie export duty on skins must go ... . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non -Muhammadan): Will the Honourable 
Member kindly give the names of all those (.•luvrnliers of Commerce? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes, there is one from the (hdculta Hide and 
Skin Shippers’ Assoeiation, and the other is from the Ariislim Oliambcr of 
Commerce, (.^filentta 

Mr. B. Das: Only one? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: No, no, tliere are two. 

Mr. B. Das: The other is not- a Clumiher of Cominorco. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, T do not want to waste the time of the 
House in replying to these interruptions. There was some difTerence of 
opinion about hides between the representatives of Madras and the repre- 
sentatives of other Provinces, but, so far as the question of ijkins goes, I 
think the representatives from Madras will not differ from me .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): No, no. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: At least one Honourable Member, my friend 
from Madras, does not agree with mo. and so T shall give reasons later as 
to why he will not be affected by this question. 

Several Honourable Members have already raised, and may still raise, 
the question of cattle preservation, and so on. I say that if the skin export 
tbusiness is not a paying concern, then the cattle will suffer the more. The 
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upkeep of cattle is a sort of side show io our agriculturists. They keep 
cattle during summer and sell them. Tlie effect of the ex])ort duty*is that 
tlie price of the skin has gone down to a v(m*v great extent, and so the 
keeping of cattle is not a piiying concern at a1I. In Ihliar, cattle is sold 
at Its. 1-8-0 or Rs. 2-8-0 each. The result is that Hie agriculturists now-a- 
days do not care to kec]) cattle, as they df> not get anything out of them. 

I urge uy)On the (jovcrnnient that when tliev liave abolished the export 
duty on hide's, they must as well abolish the export, duty on skins, because 
the two ar('- interlinluid togidher. ff the (lovernnu'ut are not satisfied, 
they must at h'ast., according to the recommendations of the Fiscal Com- 
mission, ri'fer tlui matter to the Tariff Jioard, which has not been done so 
far. 


Tliere are t.w’o kinds of p(' 0 ])l('. inten'sted in this question, those who use 
the skins in the factories hero and tan them, and Ihosti who really produce 
the skins and kec'p the cattle. As regards the industrialists, the Fiscal Com- 
mission hav(i definitely said that tliey arc protectial by the high import 
duty on drcssi'd and tanned skins and that it is sufficient. T need not 
quote the recommendation of tlio Fiscal Commission. The poor peojde in 
the villages, wdio ariv suff(*.ring, deserve e certain amount of sympathy from 
the Government. 1 liavc said several times, and T do not want to repeat it, 
that the proportion of taxc's which the OovernuKuit r^re taking from the 
poorer people is greater than that which they take from tlie wadl-to-do people 
of the (jountry, and this export duty also falls upon the poorer classes of 
people and not on the industrialists. Tlie indiislrialists in the skin trade do* 
not get any thing out of it and have not got fair compoiitioii in the foreign 
markets. Tliori'forc, there is no justification for (lovernmont to have this 
export duty on skins. With those w'ords, [ move my amendment. 


Mr. President (The TTonourablo Sir Shanrnukham Clietty): Amendment 
moved : 


“That for sub-clause (;®) of clau.se 3 of the Uil! the 

Itj the Third Schedule to the Indian I'a-iff Act 
Skin.s* and Item No. 3 thereunder .shall he omitted.” ^ 


following be substituted : 
1894, the heading ‘Hides and 


Mr B. V. Jadhav (Romhay (Vmtral T)ivision: Non-Muliammadan Rural)- 
T rise to oiqxiso the amendment so ably movi'd by mv llonourablc friend', 
Mr. Maswood Alim.ad. Mr. Mjiswood Ahmad has marshalled facts and 
figiin's to show that our c'ximrt trade in skins has lieen continuallv going 
d(mn, but 1i(' ba.s not shown wdietber ilu' consumption of skins 'in' this 
comitry in the tanning industry bus also gone down or has gone ui). There 
IS a certain supply of skins available in tins countrv. Some portion of it 
IS exported outside, and some portion of it is sent 'to tlic tanneries wliore 
it IS binned and used in the couiilry, or cxjiortt'd outside. If the whole 
supjuy thus available is used in two ways, that is, in export and for tanning 
m the taruu'ries, and if no surplus is h'ft on liand, then T do not think that 
my lionourahlo friend, Mr. Masw^ood Ahmad, or anybody else has got any- 
thing to complain about. Tliere is no evidence that a certain amount of 
unused ])ort ion remains in the country and is going to waste. If the exports 
arc filling, it slio\ys that larger and larger quantitii'S of raw skins are taken 
up by the tniUH'rios and they arc cured and tre;itcd there. It is, then, 
a matter for congratulation and not a matter for regret, and T do not think 
that Government ought to help tlie exporter in this way at the cost of the- 
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tiinnerics that have arisen. I am at a loss to know what the policy of the 
Government is in these days. On a former occasion, I have said that, first 
of all, the policy of the British Government was that India should be a* 
country of exporter of raw materials and an im 2 ) 0 rtcr of finished articles, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do you support an export duty on cotton? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Tf it is necessary, T shall support it. If it is necessary 
for tlie development of the cotton industry in this C(Uintry, then certainly 
1 sliall support it. As T said just now, the policy of tlu; Government in 
Ihose days was to cncoura^n'. tlie ex])ort of raw materials and to discourage 
industries in this country, so that this country mii^dit afford a good market 
for the finished articles of foreign manufaeturers. But on account of various 
rca.sons, that policy has been changed, and Government are sliowing some 
solicitude for the encouragement of Indian industries. But I am afraid, 
again, the policy of Government appears to bo changing. Government do 
want revenue. Their fiscal policy is now for raising more and more revenue, 
and they appear to be rather careless whether Indian industries are en- 
couraged or not. When the tariffs were first of all y)roposed, it was evidently 
the policy of Government to encourage Indian industries; but, nowadays, 
I have been noticing it for the last two or three years, Government are more 
solicitous about their revenue and they are not so very anxious to see that 
the Indian industries are encouraged. The imposition of various excises 
this year is an instance in point. I need not dihite on this subject more, 
because, when those Bills come up before this House, I sluvll have some- 
thing to say about them, but [ see that the policy of Government is to see 
how to secure larger rov(uuio from whatever source it may be coming. They 
arc not so very anxious about the encourage^ment or well being of Indian 
industries. Tlie taking off of the hide cess yesterday may be taken as an 
instance in point. It was sufficiently discussed yesterday and I need not 
detain the J louse over it. This motion by Mr. Maswood Ahmad is of the 
same nature. The export trade in skins will lie encouraged no doubt, because 
the foreigner will get our skins at a cheaper rate; but then it will injuriously 
affect the tanneries which are taking up these skins, and, therefore, I think 
it niy duty to ojipose this amendment, 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal : Buropoan) : I do not want to detain the 
House at lengih wlicn supporting this ainendinerit. My Honourable 
friend, ATr. Maswood Alimad, has dealt very fully with tlie situation, and 
>I am not going into a mass of figures to prove that, the trade has boen 
dwindling ('onsislently. 1 think that was ;ihsoliit(‘ly evident to the House 
during llic debate yesterday and today, but I wi.sh to put forward my 
support to this aTru'ndnK'Tit hca'ouse my eonstitncaits have dellTnitoly taken 
up lhat. position and a r(*soln1if>n was ’-assj'd by ibr» Assoc’ated (Miambers 
of Commerce on the 0th January, lOJi, as follows, and, with your 
permission, I will read out tlu* ri'solution : 

“Thi.s Assr'fiaiion i.s pfrnrigty of opinion that cxpwrt duly on hides and skins 
'which hn*^ hecn in force s^inre* 1919 wi^hort fulfdlin«r fho ohjoct for which it 'vi^as 
introduced and which hap proved to he harmful to this country as a whole should be 
abolished at tho very earliest opportunity.” 

In goat skins the United States have been our best customers, and 
the proportion of the total trade with that country during the last three 
years has dropped from 38 per cent, to 28 per cent. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jadhav, said that consumption was going down. That may 
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be quite true, but the proportion of India to that consumption has gone 
down rapidly from 38 per cent, to 28 per cent., and that is due to intense' 
competition from foreign countries. The Fiscal Commission some time 
ago remarked that tliere wore hnv indications tliat the export duty on raw 
hides and skins liad brought to tlie Indian tanning industry the benefits 
that were anticipated. Well, Sir, 1 need not detain the House longer, but 
the fact remains that the export of goat skins has dwindled considerably 
during tin; last 15 \CMrs and nnw it is gt'Uing worse. The position, of hides 
was dealt with vcTy fully yesterday and my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
has alr(,'ady given you the full figures. T do not think tliat there can be 
any two opinions in tliis House, with tlie exception of some tanneries in 
Madras, that tin's export duty on both liides and skins should be abolished. 
1, therefore, support the amendment. 

Setil Kaji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Midnutimadan Itural): I am su])port- 
ing tile amendment of my friend, Mr. i.iaswood Ahmad. I shall not 
quote iigurcs, hccauso my friend lias already done so. 1 know very well 
that in 1027 the Oovernineiit brought forwar<l a proposal that hides and 
skins should he exemrited from the export duty. I do not know how' the 
circumstances have changed today tliat Government have come forward 
for removing the export duty only on hides, but not on skins as well. I 
want to know’ froiti the Government and 1 hojie tlu'v will explain clearly 
as to wily they arc retaining ihe export duty on skins. Of course I have 
gone through the .Budget speech of the ITonourable the Finance Mem- 
ber wlieroin he lias said that the skin trade has been .a little bit improved. 
It might he* so, hut, according to my information, the prices art; h.! low 
that skins in the interior of the country are not being collectc;cl by the 
peoph^ Oc'casionally when 1 go into my constituency, people complain 
that on account of the low* prices, small traders do not care to collect them 
and [lay high freiglit charges and send them to Karachi for export. There- 
fore, tliey tell me tliat skins are rotting t1u*rc. When my friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, was speaking, my friend, .Mr. Das, questioned him as 
to what were the (■hamhors of (-oimncrcc that sent him telegrams. My 
friend, AFr. ^Faswood, read two telegrams. Tlien. Mr. Das said tliat there 
were many other C-hambers. They arc not interested and that is why they 
do not can* whctlier the skin export duty should be removed or not. I 
want to tell my friend, ]\Ir. Das, tliat other Ohambers are not interested 
in the. hide and skin trade, because in those C'lhamFiers the majority of the 
nniinl)(’rs are dealing in cotton, seed, jute, and so on, and the members of 
those (^liambers arc not dealing in hides and skins. Not only that, but, 
on account of some sentiment, Ihoy do not like tliat this trade should go 
on. 

I 

> 

Mr. B. Das: What about the South India Chamber? 

i 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: As regards the South India Chamber, 
there is one gentleman there, whom iny friend, Mr. Das, knows. Mr. 
Jamal Atohamed is a powerful man in Madras and he probably introduced 
that resolution 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and 'NTilgiris : Muhammadan) . 
What about the All-India Federation? ; 
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Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: I want to inform my friend, Mr. Uppi 
Saheb, that I am a member of those Chambers — and I may als3 inform 
my friend that those iiido and skin traders are not meinbors--and I have 
already stated that all the chambers are not interested in the hide and 
skin trade. Therel(a\!. th«*v 7t»ij<ht noi h(‘ eom]>lainin^^ abonl tlji-^ exf)ort 
duty. 1'hey might have o])posod it on some sentimental grounds — not 
on economic grounds. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Ihirdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Seritirnciit ivlays a great part in liiiman affairs. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Certainly, T do not (tony that. 

Now, just now my friend, Afr. Jadhav, said that it was very necessary 
to prob'ct tile binning industry in India, and, aeeonling to Ids views, tno 
skins are not exported in large qnantiti(‘s to foreign countries, but are 
mostly consumed in India. There T do not agree with my friend, Mr. 
•Jadhav, hecanse, if lliat is so. the prices should lutl f;ill. J’hert' are many 
things in India which are not exported, but the prices in their case are 
not falling to sucli an extent as in the case of tlie prices for skins. With 
these remarks, T hope that tlie Government will give us some explanation 
as to wliy tlicy should not come forward to exempt skins also from the 
duty. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Arcunher) : Sir, I should 
like to sa\ at the outset that wr have a good deal of symputliy with those 
Honourable Alcmbers who have prt'sscd upon us to remove tlio export 
duty on skins as well as the export duty on hides. On the other hand, 
we feel that there is a V(;ry <ierinitc* ground for making a vdistinctif»n bedween 
the two this year. For, whereas, in tlu 3 case of hide's, we idi, on tho one 
hand, tliat the trade w'as in a very sialous dangi'r and, on the other hand, 
that the five lakhs of revc'iine winch wo expected to g('t from the, duty 
was not of sncdi financial importance as to justify us in withholding any 
change, in the case of skins wo do not feel, on the one Iiand, that the 
danger is so serious, and we have to lake inh; acjconni th(‘^ fact, on the 
other hand, that the amount i;f duty involved, iiarnelv, about fifteen 
lakhs, is really of serious signitieanec to us. We have had a g<;od many 
figures givf.ui and T should like to give to the TTonse just ai few figures which 
really formed the basis for our own conclusion. 

Going back to tho year 1027-28, wliich 1 think on(' may fairly regard 
fts a normal year, before prices began to decline and before the \vorld 
depression began to affect the demand, going hack to that year, in tons, 
the exports of skins were 19,127. Tiien the next two years they slightly 
increased. Then came 1030-31 witli a decrease, llicu came 1031-32 with a 
still further decrease and then came 1932-33 with a still more serious 
decrease — tho figure got down to 13,322 tons — but now in the current year, 
in the ten months from A])ril, 1033, to January, 1034, Uic figures of the 
export of skins have come up to 16,230 tons for ten months, and if one 
reckons on ihe export continuing on that basis, we shall, for the 
current year, 1933-34, he hack to a figure slightly in excess of 1027-28. 
In fact I may put the position to tho House in this w^ay, that as regards 
quantities, it looks as if the exports for the current year will, fis regards 
skins, be 100 per cent of what the exports were in 1927-28, whereas as 
]regards hides it looks as if the figures for the current year will be only 
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46 per cent, of the exports for 1927-28. There is thus a very big 
(iifi’creiice. That is as regarrls quantities. Now, as regards values, using 
the same basis of calculation, that is to say, taking the ten months for 
the current year and assuming that the remaining two months will be on 
the same scale, we iiiid that, as regards values, the values ot skins 
f'Kpmted this year will r(']>resent 66 per cent, of the values in 1927-28, 
wlieroas the values of hides ex])ert(‘d will represent only 24 per cent, of 
the value's in 1927-2H. 'rhat, again, illuslratt's the big difference botv/cen 
the. position as regards skins and hides. 

Xow, I loiKJiirahle Alemhta’s may say tliat the cxyiort of an article 
which only repres(ints 66 per cent, of the value of what it was in 1927-28 
is a very unsatisfactory position, hut 1 would remind Honourable 
Members tliat taking the eleven most important Indian exports, I gave 
certain Jiguriis in my Budget Sfpcec.h on page 41 and showed that the 
value's for 1933 represeaitc'd eaily 46 per cent of the average of the ten 
years ending 1930. 1 am not making quite the same basis of comparison, 
here as i-cgards skins, hut still 1 may fairly compare that percentage of 
46 for th(i value of our giincral exports with (>6 per cent, in the case of 
skins. What I mean by that is that it looks as if our export trade in 
skins had really suffered considerably less than the average of our ex-porfe 
trade as a Nvliole. Tlu'n'fon*, Sir, on ihosi^ grounds we did fe.:'.l that a 
case liad not been made out of such an urgency as to justify us in 
sacrificing fiftec'ii lakhs of revenue. At the same time, I want to remind 
Honourable Arenibers of what my Honourable colleague, the Commerce 
Mernhor, said yesterday and that is that wo do propose to take early 
stejis to lake action on tlu' rctfommendations of the Hide Cess Enquiry 
Committee and vve. shall certainly watch the situation very carefully, 
because, if \v(* could really be convinced that our export duty w'as having 
a decisive effect in holding up the. export of skins and was really placing 
India in a dangi'r of losing her mark('-t for skins, flien T have no hesitation 
in saying tliat a maf.ter of fifteen lakhs of revenue would not b.?. a consi- 
deration which ouglit to deter us from taking action necessary to save 
the situation. (Hear, liear.) But wo do not feel that that has been 
estahlislied yi't. Wo propose to w'atcli the situation, and for ilie present 
We. feel that tlie. riglit eourse, balancing all the considerations, is to 
retain tin's particular duty and the revenue from it. 


Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad: May wo know what is the view of the 
Government in comu'ction with the Eiscal Commission's reeommenda- 
tions about sending this matter to a Tariff Board for inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Well, I am not very familiar 
with the (‘XiK't ])assage fo w'liicli my Honourable friend refers, but T think 
that what tho Fiscal Coiniiiission had in mind then was a report on 
whether tliese duties wen* nt'oessarv for the development of the tanning 
industry in India, and, from that point of view, as my Honoiirnhlo friend, 
Sir Joseph Bhore, said yesterday, if the tannin" industry wished to make 
out a case for a Tariff Board inquirv, their application would receive tho 
most sympathetic consideration. That is our position cn that matter. 
Sir, on the grounds tluit I have explained, w^e must oppose this amend- 
ment. I 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Sir, T do not want to press my motion. 
Before as'king for leave to withdraw it T want to sii""est only this to my 
Honourable friend, namely, to look up to the Fiscal Commission’s recom- 
mendation in the last portion of para. 108 on that matter about a Tariff 
Board inquiry and to consider it favourably. Sir, I bc" the leave of the 
House to withdraw my amendment. 

The motion was, by leave (^f the Asscm])ly. withdrawn- 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Sir, fust of all T heir to ask for tl)e leave of 
the House to withdraw my amendment^ which T mo\e{l yesltw.hiy and 
which W'as before the House under diseiission. 

The motion* was, by Jeavo of tli(‘ As-sombly, v/ithdrawn. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I be^:; to move: 

“That for part (n) of siib-claiiso (/) of claiiso 3 of the Uill Ihc following be 
aebetituted : 

*(a) for Item No. 37A tho followini; item shall be substituted, namely : 

‘37A Cigarettes. Ad valorem. 25 per cotit and in addition either 8-2-0 per 

thousand or its. 3-4 0 per pound whichever 
is higher*.” 

Sir, there is no need to make any speech on tliis amendment, because 
the reprcjscntatives of the different Parties were pn'si iit at tb(‘ timci of the 
discussion; but T only wish to inform the other Mem})ers of tli(' House the 
result of the proposed amendment wliicdi has becui accepted by tlie Gov- 
ernment. Wo had in our mind four ohji cis yestiTday. ()n(‘. was to pro- 
tect the ci^'arettes v;hich were made of Indian t»()hac(‘o by Indian labour, 
and the second was to ^dvo preference to the cigaroltos which were 
made in India of foroiprn tobacco. At the same time, we 
thout'ht that the duty on chonpor and costly cigarettes slmnld not he 
decreased and the duty on (d^arettos whicdi are commonly used should 
not be increased to a larij^o extent. Further wo tried to create some 
relation bedwcon the duties on the imported tol»a(*co and ci':firettes. 
KeopinfT this in mind, we have suirtTst^'d tliat then^ must he n 25 per 
cent, (id vahncin duty with the addition of Tts. 8-2-0 per thousand as a 
specific duty. Tu this way, to achieve llio first object, wc* wiuited to 
raise the duty on (*i;j:ar(‘ttes and to])a('eo, so that the eiL^areltes made of 
Indian tobacco by Indiar] labour luiijj'rit sueeessfnll v eofupi le 'villi tbc 
foreign ('i"arel t»'s. To acdiicve tbe soe(.nd object. Sir, you will H’ld 1‘vom 
the amendment wliieh 1 uill ]no\(' later on, that l]i{»ui:h ll’e dul.\’ on 
tohaeeo jis well has been raisf'd, we thouclit. that, hf'eausf' of tins 25 p^r 
cent, ad valorem dutv, tlie result would hf* that the eiearetles wliieli are 
manufaetured in India from the itnported tohaeeo will he in a better 
position tlian the ciiraretles which coini' in India 7 )rep}ir(d by foreign 
labour. This 25 per cent, ad valorem dutv will make it easy for them to 
compete with foreium ei'^aTettes. This additional dutv on cigarettes will 
vary according to the prices of the cigarettes. According to our pi’oposal, 
you wdll find that we have not decreased tlie dutv on ei'^•^reftes. Those 
cigarettes, which were of a value of JIs. 6 and on which there was so 
long a duty of Ps. 8-8-0 per thousand will now pav a dut\' of Ps. 0-10-0. 
because Bs. 1-8-0 will he the ad valorem duty and Bs. 8-2-0 will he the 

♦ “ That part (a) of sub-clause (7) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 
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specific duty, and the total will cornc up to Ils. 9-10-0. So we have not 
decreased the duty at all, and thus tlie ei^j^arettes made of Indian tobacco 
will be in a bettew position. WilJi re^^ard to llie other brands, the value 
of which is Rs. 10, wo have practice.lly retained tlu*. present duty. In that 
case Its. 2-8-0 will bo the (vd valnrcm duty and Ks. 8-2-0 will be the 
specific duty, and rlie total will b(^ Ks. 10-10-0 per tliousand against 
Rs. 10-8-0. Siinil;i»l\ , wo liavo not increased tiu' duty in the case of 
ci??areltes up In tbo value of Rs- 28. There is a certain increase in the 
case of eert.ain Ijraials wliicli ean rec.lly Ixi called liiMirv brands, but the 
cigarettes whi(‘h are coniinonly used like flie. ^flirrc' Castle, or tbe Gold 
Flake and similar otbor lirands which arc of a loss value than Rs. 28 per 
tliousaiid liaA'c not heen affe cted, r.ather the. duty on Ih on b.as been 
decreased. Sir, this is the position to which we have all agreed. In 
arriving at this decision, w<». kept before on»* mind all the arginnents which 
W'cro placed before ns yesterday. 

Sir, I move: 

lUr. President (The IFonourable Sir Shantnukliam Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“That for part (a) of .su})*rlaiiso (/) of clau.sn 3 of tlio Hill tlie following b® 
substituted : 

*(ff} for rtem No. 37A the following item shall be substituted, namely : 

‘37A Cigarotte.s. valorem. 25 per rent and in addition either l?.s. 8-2-0 per 

tliousand or Rs. 3-4-0 per pound whichever 
is higher’.” 

The motion M'ns adopted 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad; Sir, T move lljc other amendment of which 
I have giv(‘ii notice today. It runs thns: 

‘‘That for part (r) of siih-clause (i) of clause 3 of the Rill the following be sub- 
stituted : 

‘(r) for Item No. 221 tlio following item shall be substituted, namely : 

‘221 Tobucco, unmanufactured . Pound Ra. 3-4-0 Rs. 2-12-0’ • * *’ 

In this eonneetion v/c have raised slightly the duty which w as proposed 
in the T'inauco Riil in ord(w to have some relaiion between this duty on 
tobacco Mild Ihe duty on cigarettes and to achieve other ohjoets which [ 
have expla.ined just now. \Vo calculated that 2J lbs. make 1,000 cigarettes 
and on that proportion w^o liave fixed Rs. ;)-1-0 and Rs. 2-12-0. 

Sir, I move : 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Sbanniukham Glietty) : Amend- 
ment moved; 

‘‘That for part (c) of suh-clausc (1) of clauso 3 of the Bill the following be sub- 
stituted : 

‘(c) for Item No. 221 the following item shall he substituted, namely ; 

‘ 221 Tobacco, unmanufacturo:.! . Pound Rs- 3-4-0 Rs. 2-12-0 ***** 

Mr. O. Morgan; Sir, I wanted to speak on the last amer-dment, but as 
you were standing up, I was not able to speak. With regard to the 
Rs. 0-4-0 to which tobacco has been raised to make it tbe equivalent of 
Rs. 8-2-0 per thousand cigarettes, weighing lbs. per thousand, I want to 
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be perfectly clear that if the surcharge is rcdaeod at any time, the duty on 
the unmanufactured tobacco will be reduced in pro])ortion. Ulie amend- 
ment is accepted by me, bc(*:iuso ue have no objection to the duties being 
on the same levcd. If the surcharge was reduced on cigarettes, wc should 
expect the same reduction on tlio raw material, so ns to beep them on 
the same level as tli(‘ Ks. 8-2-0 and the Its. 3-4-0. I hope the Honourable 
the Finance !NTember will assure me on that prant. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: hJu*. 1 think that possibly my 
12 Noon friend is under a certain inisappreheiision. This is 

one oi the eases indeed wJicre tlie surcliarge becomes past his 
tory. We arc imposing consolidated rales and are taking auay the opera- 
tion of the surcharge altogether. There is auoUior clause "iii ilie JLiill 
wliicli will make that clear. Hut, 1 think i can give my Honourable Iriend, 
so far as one can comiiiit anybody lor the luture, the assurance that ho 
wants. At aii^ JMte, our present inteuliou is that the tluly on lav; tobacco 
and the duty on impoitcvl cigarettes sliall bi‘. kept in a deiinile relation 
together. Thai is the whole basis ol our proposals, njnne!\, to establish 
a delinite rci.ilion between the duties on raw tobacco and on cigarettes so as 
to give the pc'ople. who make cigarettes in India tsiir coiiipetilive conditions 
which would give them the shelter ol the ordaiaiy revenue duty. If the 
ordinary reveiuie duty came, down ITom 25 per eent to 15 [)er cent, then 
tills case Would have to be (tonsidereil aguin on its merits. Ihat, 1 think, 
represents tlie ]K)siti(ju. Hut no one can say now wliat the views on the 
merits of the ca>.'U iiuiy he in those eoiding(‘n(!ies wliieli may arise in the 
future. All I can sa\ is that our present intention is to preserve a delinite 
relation heLwceii the duties on raw' tobacco and on cigjirettes. As iny 
Honourable Iriend has ealied upon me to jiiakij liiis exjiliiieilion, i would 
just like to iiiaki^ two general observations- In the first place, I should 
like to express :i ee.rl.am amount of gratitude on this matter to Honourable 
Alcmbers oii the opposite side, who raised the question and who, L think, 
by raising the <nie.sii<ai liave made us ri‘-eonsi<ler the position and arrive 
at a result which is iiujia; sal islactory liian that, wbieii would have been 
produced by our original pru|.)osal. \V(‘ c(»nsider that this is delinitely 
an irnproveiiKMit (ai our original proposals, (rertainly it is an improvement 
from the rc'.venne point of viewv. V\ e would not go so far as to increase our 
estimates beyond the 30 laklis which I liave already inentioricrl, but there 
is no doubt that oui' assuraiutc for getting that 30 lakhs will be much 
greater with this la-oposal than under our original proposal. And that 
leads me to another observation and that is this, that if the raising of the 
duties on rtiw" tobacco in this w’ay loads to the eiu'ouragt'ment of a greater 
use of Indian tobacco, wliicli is a result whieli wo should all see with 
great satisfaction, the effect on revenue will of course be a reduction and 
1 W'ould invite Honourable Homhors to consider tlu*. (bourse of our duties 
on tobacco in recent years. What was an important b(\‘id of receipt has 
been falling away rapidly as a result really of tlie d('V( lofiincnt find use of 
Indian tobacco and ihe local manufacture of cigaredtes. Now', T personally 
take the view that the consumption of tobacco, find T have already made 
this point, is a. legitimate object of taxation and if the import duties on 
this level lead, as they probably will in future ycftrs, to a general reduction 
in ihe customs import duty receipts, then the countrv will eertainlv have 
to consider other means of getting a proper share of taxation from the 
consumption of tobacco in India, nlwavs, of course, preserving the ndvant- 
age given to local manufacture and the local growth of tobacco, which, as 
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1 sa.y, everybody in this House must desire. I just wished to make that 
general observation, because it may possibly be referred to in the future. 
,\Vo, of coiii*se, support this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 

question is : 

“That for part (c) of suh-clause (/) of clause 3 of the Bill the following be sub- 
stituted : 

‘(c) for Item Xo. 221 tlie fcjllowirig item shall be substituted, namely : 

‘221 Tjbaeeo, unm mufactiirod . Pound Rs. 3 4-0 Rs. 2-12-0*.*** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (Tlui llonourable Sir Sluuunukham Clietty) : The 

question is : 

“'riiat clause 3, as amfuidcd, stand }>art of the Bill.” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Clause 3, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (^riie .Honourable Sir Shanimikliain Gfietty) : P>cfore 
taking up edanse 4. Ihe Chair proposes to take Stdiedule 1. The question 
is :/ 

“That Rclicdiilc I stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, T l)og to move: 

“That ill Schodiilo 1 to the Bill in the proposed hirst Rclicdiilo to the Indian Post 
Office /\ict, 1898, for the. enh’ie.s under tile head the following he .‘^ub.slit iitcd : 

‘ For a weight not oxcooding ono tohi ... On ‘ anna. 

For ii weight o\'c »o*ling ono tola but iijt o:fc. oding two Ono anna and 
and a hall' t-olas. tlirv o pies. 

For ovory addition il tola or ftactioa thoroof . . . Half an anna ’ ’* 

Mr. Aniar Nath Dutt: Sir, may I point out that tlierc'. arc*, ollua* amend- 
ments wliieli ?■(*du(^e tin* ])ostal rati.s still lower, and should wc not lake 
tlio l<)vvi*r ones first ? 1 invit(i your al.teiitiuri to No. 21 in tlio i’st wliie.h 

imposes a lower rate of duty. 

Mr. President Honourable Sir Slia-nmiikliam Cbetly): Tlie postal 

ratt's do not relates lo oiu* spe(*ifl(j it('in. but it is a sclif'me. It may 

be that thiaigli the anKMutinepl. of one IVlembc'r .'uci'ensis certain of those 
details, (ho nef. result may In' on the wliolc a lower burdi'n. ft is very 
dinieult to assess the exaet r('su!t. Siuee all the anu'ndments oF whieh 
notices nil* given are on I he (b'di'i* Faju'r, the Housf'. will la’ep ilu'm in mind 
when they come to vote on the respective amendments. That is all that 
can be done. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If this amendment is carried, then the other 
amondmenis /pse fuclo fall to tlie ground. If you impose a higher duty, 
the ainendmenls imposing a lower duty fall to tlie ground. 

Mr. President (The TTonourahh'. Sir Shanmukham Chetty): If an amend- 
ment to substitute particular items for an item of the Schedule is carried, 
then other amendments lo that item necessarily fall to the ground. The 
House will, with that knowledge, take a deliberate decision on that point. 
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Mr. Amax Nath Dutt: If that be convenient, I hr^'e no objection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My TTonourablc friend, Mr. A mar Nath Dutt, 
wants to have a sort of race in this question. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I, of all men. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Last time when there was an amendment from 
me fixin" four annas for salt, my Honourable friend "avc an amendment 
fixing two annas per mauiid and thereby he wanted to g(‘t proec^dcncc over 
me. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: On a point of personal explanation. If my TTon- 
ourahlo friend thinks th;it T only winded lo linve nrf‘e''*deTiee over him, 
r must say that that was not my intention. My solo intention was to give 
relief lo the poor fnun this heavy hiirdcm of iaxatioii and when T realised 
that two rouias would he the most nT>pvo])riale duly for salt, T put that 
down. My Honourable friend does me an injustice when he ascribes such 
mean motives to me that I did not have in view the benefit of the poor 
salt eaters, but rather the view to get precedence over him. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: T did not mean to cast any reflection on my 
Honourable friend. 

Mr. B. Das: F rise lo a point of information whether those races for 
spoee.lios, for wliicli these amcnidments have been given notice of, are in 
the interest of the public fimmee or in the interest of spoaki'rs. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I leave Ibat point. T am glad that rnv Honour- 
able fri(’nd has got more sympathy this yc'ar for tin* j) 0 ()r and that is why 
he wanted a lower duty. 

In this eonueciion, 1 w:mt tn say Hud' the Oovi'rnmeut. yjroy^osal is that 
fnr env('lo]K's weighing half a tola lb(' charge' should be r)ne anna and for 
letters w(‘igliing more than litdf a tola u]) to two and half tolas ii should 
be on(‘ anna and three'. ]u’es, and for everv additional two and li.alf tolas 
or fraction theri'of the Government liave suggested one anna and (brc'e ])ies. 
]\Fy ame.ndirii'ut is tliM,|. for one tola, insfeaul of half a iola, tbo rate should 
be one .anna. 1 la‘we. also reduced the. rate for additional tolas after two 
and half tolas to half anna. 

Now, T shall deal with the reasons for this. T think all Houourablo 
!^Feml)ors will remember llu' time when rato for U'tti'rs was half anna 
only. From half anna (In' Government i;u*reas('d the rale nn to one' anna. 
A ftc'rn'arris they r ii^aal ti'e rate* to one anna and tlire'r' rh s. It will bo 
inte're'st ing to )U>}r wb.at have.’ boe^n the result. -e fjf tb('S<' edi:! ie’-us.- !f yf)U go 
through the ammal re'poi-ts of llu* l’e'*sts and Tek‘^’T;iplis Lepart memt, in 
in2S-:20. tbe’ir iricorne was Tis. 1 1 ,Oo,Fjd.(KH). In tlie ir income was 

PiS. 11 ,‘29, h), 000. I’p in tluvt time tlie rates for biters were only one 
anna for a lelteT. In lOliO-JU. tlu'ir in(.*e>m'^‘ went down if) iJs. 10,77,^7,000 
when tbe-'y proposed to increase the postal rnt cs, t)nl, again, in 1901-‘l2, 
it went de^w'n to Tts. 10,(vt, 59,000 and it again weait elown in 19‘>l2-00 to 
IFs. 10.59,40,000, They may say Unit the reason ff)r this decre.ase is not 
the oidiancemeTit of tariff. Dnt luckily they have admitted tliis fact on 
page 8 of the same report and they say: 

“The enhancement of tlie tariff led to a serious decrease in the total volume of 
traffic.** 
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[Mr. M. Mas wood Ahmad.] ! 

So they have admitted it thc^•ms^‘lv(‘s that the der-reased traffic is the 
result of the enhancement of the tariff. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce for Industries and Labour): 

No, Sir, that is not quite true. We liavo admit tod that enhanced rates have 
brought abo\it a decrease in tlie tratlic as they always do at first, but we 
do not admit that tlie decrease in traffic is eniindy duo to tlie enhanced 
rates. It is very far from being due to the enliancement of rjites. My 
TIonourfi'ble friend knows quite well that it is due for the most part to the 
world- wide depression. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: f never said that it was entirely due to the 
enhanced rates. As a matter of fact, T did not use the word “entirely*', 
r said, — and it cannot he denied as T am quoting from their own report, — 
that one of the caus(!S of tlie decrease in income wjis the enhanced rates. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T should have been grateful if the 
Honourable Member had eoniiniiod ihe rpiotaiion. Apparently ho is not 
going to do so, and T will, therefore, eontinne it for him. The report goes 
on to say: 

“In .'iny cnso, tiu' nihnncoimnit of llic cliarj^fS suc(f‘f*(le*fl in roiardlng the drop in th* 
rovonups ni (lio l)(‘parlrMPnt.“ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes, T was going to quote Hint portion as w'cll, 
because I had it marked. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T am very glad to hear it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: INfy irmionrable friinul says that the enhance- 
ment of tlie charges succoc'dod in rotjirding tlie drop in the rc'vonnes. But 
T say that it is not correct. If yon will turn to page 6, yon will find the 
financial result of the working of tlu' post offi<‘<‘s. There von will find that 
tlicir reeeipt in 1031 -f»‘2 was Bs. 7,36,84,200, and in 1032-33 it was 
Bs. 7,32,43,835. ,\nd for this clro]i they put the responsibility on the 
shortage of money orders. Then, in page 0, they say: 

“The lamibpr oT oni1)ns.sod pnvclopps i.s.snod to trpasnnrs frnm the Central Stamp 
Storci fell from 38 million to 36 million.’* 

So hero also they have admitted that the number has fallen from 38 
million to 36 million. Now, what do they say about postcards? They have 
admitted that the number of postcards issued fell from 351 to 282 millions. 

T have shown here that the number has gone down. 


Mr. S. P. Varma (riovornment of India: Nominated Official): The number 
of postcards has gone down, but their revenue has inorca'sed. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly when you have nine pies for a post- 
card, the ineome will go up a bit, hut the mimher of postcards and envelopes 
has gone down. It means that people could not use your postcards and 
envelopes and they have, therefore, suffered. (Hear, hear.) You have 
raised the prieo and you have forced them not to utilise the benefits of 
the Postal Department in the same way as if they had used it. That is 
the trouble. My Honourable friend talks about the income, but I will 
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(COn^^intcB TiiiT P that his iorconiB has also gone down. In paragraph 14, on* 
page JS, they say about the sale of postage stamps: 

“JPostage stamps are held in stock by treasuries and are drawn as required for sale 
to the public. The aggregate value of postage stamps and stationery issued fronir 
^treasuries for all purposes, that is, postage, telegraph charges and revenue, was : 

Hs. 

Ordinary postage stamps and stationery . 7,21,10,000* 

Service postage staniips 91,30,000*^ 

if you will compare this with the figure of 1928-29, you will find 
that on the sixth page of that report, in para. 22, they say with regard to 
the magnitude of business that stamps worth 803.3 lakhs and 90.6 lakhs 
service stamps were issued from the treasuries for sale. And then they 
say on page 5 of the report for 1932-33 that the postal charges realised were 
Bs. *6,24,00,000, while in the year 1928-29 when the rate of letters was one 
anna they say, on page 1, that stamps worth 62.5 millions were sold. Is it 
notfcorrcct to say that the income as well as the number have fallen? 

llr. S. ;P. Varma: It is incorrect. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is strange that you put in your reports 
incorrect figures. I am quoting from paragraph 4, page 1, of the Annual 
Beport for 1928-29, where you say that stamps w'orth 62.5 millions were sold 
for postal purposes and here you say on page 5, in parargaph 9, that the 
postal charges realised amounted to six crores and 24 lakhs. 

Mt. S. P. Varma: The sale proceeds of stamps arc given on page 8 of the 
Administration Beport for 1932-33 which shows that the sale proceeds of 
ordinnffy stamps and stationery amounted to seven crores as against the 
six crores and 24 lakhs that the Honourable Member quoted. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am referring to paragraph 9 on page 5 ol 
that report where you find that Bs. 6,24,00,000 was for postal charges 
realised. If you will read my speech in a* calmer atmosphere, you will find 
that all the figures are correct. I have given reference also for your con- 
venience. 

Sir, then I want to say that the main cause of the deficit in their Budget 
is not the postal side, but it is the telegraph side w’herc they always lose 
to a very great extent. On page 36 of this report, they have shown a loss 
of Bs. 6,07,345 on the postal side. But that is on account of some in- 
correct calculations. They have deducted, the share of cost of combined 
offices; but they have forgotten the share of post offices which they are 
maintaining at present for military purposes and I suggest in this connec- 
tion that just as Government are paying, for the strategic railways, for 
military purposes, to the railways, in the same way the Government should 
pay a certain amount for these post offices which are maintained for military 
purposes only and which are not paying .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Do Government pay now for the strategic railways ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes, in the Bailway Budget there is a deduc- 
tion made for the strategic railways, and in the same way I want to suggest 
that for those post offices which are maintained for a particular reason and 
for those which are not paying the particular Department concerned should 
pay for them 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The particular Department concerned 
has to guarantee those post offices. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That is what I suggest, but I do not find in 
your income that you have ever got any amount from any such Department 
as contribution for those post offices which are run at a loss. I do not 
find in this report any such contribution from the Government and I shall 
be very glad if my Honourable friend will disclose the facts. 

One other cause of the deficit on the postal side is that tb(\y luive charged 
more than the proper amount on account of interest on capital outlay 
for the postal side. That is the other cause of the loss. The total capital 
outlay up to the year 1932-33 is Ks. 15,82,84,231. Out of this, only 
Rs. 2,59,66,235 is for the post office. What is the total interest they are 
paying? It is Rs. 81,08,372. If you divide this amount i)roportionately 
on the capital outlay for different Departments, you will find that the pro- 
portionate interest for the postal side should be less than Rs. 14 lakhs. But 
here I find that the interest charged for the postal side is Rs. 15,59,000. 
My point in saying this is that it is not the Postal Department which is 
really suffering. Rather sometimes the other Departments, which are 
maintained in India, arc suffering, and hence the result. This is a com- 
mercial business. In a commercial dej^artment Government should consider 
that those people who use a particular portion should not be made to pay 
for those who use other portions of the Department. Those who use post- 
cards or use the Postal Department for carrying letters, should not suffer 
for those who are using the telegraph lines or using such post offices as are 
not paying. The interesi- should also be proportionately charged for all 
these sections of the Department. 

Another itouble is that it is very difficult for villagers to weigh their 
It^tters to find out whether they arc half tola or one tola : they are 
accustomed to weigh things on big scales — having a maund weight on one 
side and ]x>ihai)s a bag of ric.e or some such thing on the other, and there 
is always i margin of half a seer or a seer in such weighment. How are 
these poor villagers to weigh their letters to find out whether they are 
half a tola or oik' tola? They cannot use bank paper, bond paper or 
broino paper. Your suggestion will be useful to men sitting by their tables 
in office, using bank paper and a letter weighing machine. But what is 
going on in Pie villages? The poor cultivator and others use rough brown 
paper which they find at the haniija*s place and ordinary envelopes; they 
use a pecailiar sort of pen and ink with dots here and there, and write 
two words ill a line and three lines to a page. The result is that their 
letters always weigli more than half a tola. You are not, therefore, giving 
any relief to the poor villagers. Rather this will be a small relief to the 
well-to-do persons who can afford to use bond paper and other qualities 
of light ])apcr. The Department will also suffer to a very great extent. 
The margin is now for half a tola only; and it will be difficult for your 
men to judge whether a letter is half a tola or one tola, and they will have 
to weigl\ every letter on every occasion. The time of the Department will 
be taken up mostly with this wwlc, and the poorest in the villages will 
suffer. Your income is going down year by year and still you are not 
considering these matters sympathetically. 

Further, you have fixed la. 3p. for every additional half tola: I suggest 
that this is a very wrong policy; and, if you will examine it in that 
light, — that yon luive fixed two annas for parcels weighing not more than 
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20 tolas, any one who wants to send a letter weighing five or six tolas 
will not spend 2^ annas on the letter, but will send it as a parcel up to 
20 tolas. So your rates for letters must be reasonable as between different 
articles. What I have suggested, namely, one anna for one tola will 
really give some relief to certain people and ^ anna for additional weight 
is to create a relation between different postal rates. 

Further, when the letter is cheaper, people will use more envelopes 
than postcards and thus you will also increase your income from letters. 
Further, if you have an anna for half a tola plus three pies for additional 
two tolas then, again, la. 3p. for every other additional 2J tolas will mean 
that if we send a somewhat heavier letter of five tolas we will have to 
pay 2a. 6p. more. I cannot understand who will prefer to send his letter 
paying 2a. 6p. instead of spending a sum of two annas up to 20 tolas? 
These are the points which should be considered and kept in mind by 
the Department. Sir, I move. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

“That iri Schedule 1 to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ^Lelters* the following bo substituted : 

‘ Fora weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

Fora weight exceeding one tola but not exceeding two One anna and three 
and a halt tola^. pies. 

For every additional tola or fraction thereof . Half an anna*. ** 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 
I whole-heartedly support the amendment moved by luy Honourable, 
friend, ]Mr. Maswood Ahmad. By reducing postal rates on letters by three 
pies, Government have thrown a temptation before poorer people to take 
«advantage of this (concession. Ignorant people will not know that it is 
simply a trap — that, with the reduction of rate by three pies, only the 
weight has been reduced by two tolas and to half a tola only. An ordin- 
ary cover and an ordinary piece of notepaper will, in 7.5 cases out of 100, 
M^eigh more than half a tola. Mercantile firms, and richer and educated 
pe(')ple may be able to take advantage of this concession, because they 
will weigh their letters before posting and they will use thin bank paper, 
but f»(?ople, while trying to take advantage of the concession, will, 

in 75 per cent, of cases, be caught in the trap. Their l(^tt(^,rs will be 
surcharged ah understamped. In this way, T am sure, Government will 
have a good income, but the income wall come from a trade carried on 
on the ignorance of the people. Even after 150 years of British rule, 
people in this country are proverbially ignorant, and I think it will be a 
sin on tlie part of the Government to take advantage of that ignorance. 

Sir, I have a shrewd suspicion that there is an Imperialistic motive 
underlying this measure, and that is to tempt Indian rneredumts and richer 
people to purchase British made bank pJiper. Sir, T strongly support tbs 
amendment of my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhanimadan 
Bural) : Sir, for several years past we have been discussing the postal 
services. The view points w^hich weigh on this side of the House and the 
view points which the Government have are entirely different. We regard 
the postal services as public utility services, but Government have been look- 
ing at them purely from the point of revenue earning services. Therefore, 
Sir. the t'’'(5 points of view arc d i. •! m cancel ly opposed .... 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: How much revenue have we got 
from the Posts and Telegraphs Department for the last six or seven years? 

Mr. B. Sitaramara]u: The Honourable Member knows how much he 
has got, but the manner in which these postal rates are manipulated' 
shows that these rates are fixed not with a view to affording the service 
to the largebt number of people that can use them, but with a view to 
securing the largest amount of revenue from this service. Sir, there was 
a time when there used to bo half anna half tola envelopes and one canna 
one tola envelopes, and even that half tola half anna envelope used to 
be very useful, because the poor people who used that kind of envelopes 
used to make use of very thin paper ior their correspondence. Govern- 
ment then abolished that half tola half anna envelopes, and introduced 
one tola one anna envelopes, and thereby those people who were able to 
have these postage envelopes at a cheaper rate were very much handicap- 
ped, because they were asked to pay double, though their correspondence 
did not increase. Then, again, the Government increased the one anna 
one tola envelopes to one anna and tolas weight. Sir, what was the 
idea in raising the wci'dit from one anna one tola to 2i tolas? It is not 
verv difficult to understand the object. Those who write commercial cor- 
respondence, which is necessarily heavy, were very greatly benefited on 
the increase of the weight limit by the fact that they had not to pay 
more than what a poor man paid for a light weight correspondence when 
these mercantile classes were permitted to send letters weighing nearly 

tolas for one anna. We all know. Sir, to what class these commercial 
people belong, and, therefore, the increase in weight from one tola to 2^' 
tolas benefited only the richer classes, while the poorer classes of people 
to that extent suffered greatly. On the last occasion we said that the 
raising of tlic postal rates from one anna to one anna and three pies was a 
great hardship, that the Government should be so unmindful of the fact 
that this is a public utility service, that they should keep in view not 
merely revenue, but they should keep in view that the largest possible 
use was made by the public, and we repeat that argument today, other- 
wise it would he a negation of the benefits of a civilized administration. 
We were then told that the very good Government of this country depend- 
ed upon that one anna and three pies. T am very glad that the stability 
of the Government Is not in any way interfered with, because wo have 
now come down from one anna and three pies to one anna. However 
that may he, one regretful feature is, even in going back, Government are 
not going back to the extent thjit thev OTiffht to go with the view that T 
have in mind. If they were to re-establish the half anna half tola and 
one anna one tola, it would greatlv help the public, and if the collectioi 
of merelv a larger revenue is not the sole object of the Honourable Mem- 
ber in charge, then it is all the more easy for him to lower the rate to 
what it was some years ago. If, however, the object is to secure a large 
amount of revenue, then my point is that this Department is anything 
bnt a public utility Department. With these few words. I support the 
motion made by mv fnend, hfr hTaswood Ahmad. 

Sit Darcy Undsay fBensal : European) ; Sir, the half tola letter is an 
old friend of mine, and I thinl? it was in the year 1922 when there were 
such drastic revisions in postage that I nlcaded very hard for the retention 
of the half tola half anna envelope, but we did not succeed in that, and 
T shall refer to it later. 
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Well, Sir, we are all out to help the post office. Wo regard the Postal 
Department as a commercial undertaking, we want to see it conducted on 
commercial lines and that it pays its way. Sir, I deprecate any attempt 
to reduce the revenue that is necessary for the Department to pay its 
way. It will suit the Members of my Group and those whom we represent 
here, — it would suit us very well, — to have the weight increased to one 
tola before this reduced postage of one anna is introduced. But, Sir, we 
put that on one side, in the general interests, and talking on behalf of 
the Group, 1 have to say that we will oppose this amendment. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, told us rather a 
picturesque story of the poor villager being unable to distinguish between 
half tola and a tola. He has to weigh his letters on the very heavy beam 
scales which he uses for his rice and other produce. I ask him to really 
consider whether the difference of half a tola will enable that villager to 
weigh the correct weight of his letter . . . 

Mr. M. Maswdod Ahmad: There will bo no necessity for it. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: In the old days, — ^perhaps my friend is aware of 
it, — villagers were allowed to send letters weighing quarter of a tola. In 
those days, they were apparently able to distinguish the difference in weight 
between half tola and quarter tola. They may have had different scales, — 
r do not know of that, — ^l)ut I ask my friend seriously to consider the posi- 
tion. Was he making a joke or he was in earnest? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: When was this quarter tola? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: In 1860, quarter tola was in force. Now, Sir, . . . 

An Honourable Member: The Mover of the amendment was not born 
then ! 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: The reduction in revenue that this proposal would 
i)ring about is, I think, rather heavier than the Postal Department are 
inclined to admit. I am disposed to think that the view of the Postal 
Department that we would lose Ils. 27 lakhs in revenue by the reduction 
of three pics in postage for half a tola is somewhat exaggerated. I remem- 
ber, in 1922, Sir Geoffrey Clarke, the then Director-General, estimated on 
my proposal that, to retain the half tola postage, the loss would be about 
Bs. 15 lakhs. But if wc make the letter one tola, I am quite convinced 
that the loss would bs very much heavier. I think that a certain additional 
recovery may be obtained in the reduction of the ustigc of the postcard by 
persons who prefer privacy. They are now paying nine, pies for a postcard, 
and I think many of them will resort to this one anna letter for half a 
tola, and in that way the reduction of postcards by 20 per cent would 
bring us in Bs. 14 lakhs. I do not agree, again, with my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, that the villager requires to write on such 
heavy paper or on such rough paper. I think that he is very well able to 
carry on all his correspondence on paper that will easily carry for half a 
tola. I wonder whether my friend knows what is half a tola envelope. 
With your permission, I should like to exhibit to the House. 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt : Envelopes like enamel w^ares are not allowed to be 
exhibited. 

(At this stage, Sir Darcey Lindsay exhibited some envelopes to the 
House.) 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay: This is an envelope, and this paper is of fairly good 
quality, and the weight of the envelope and the paper is less than half a 
tola. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and EajBhahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural); What is the weight of the envelope? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: 1 have not weighed it separately. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: 1 liave weighed it. Tt is a quarter of a tola. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Again, this envelope is larger than the Government 
used to supply us. FLore is another envelope used hy a firm in Caleutta. 
Hero is a note i)apcr 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: By which firm? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: My own firm, the Royal Tnsuranoe Company. And 
this is und(‘r Indf a tola. L am ])erfectly certain that my Flonourable 
friend, Mr. Varma, has come here with a whole sheaf of exhibits, and, 
now that .1 have got the permission of the Chair, he will doubtless show 
what he has with him. 

Now, to refer once again to the effort I made at the retention of this 
half tola letter, which Sir (jeofTrey Clarke called the poor man's letter, 
and to give privacy, I thought i had the House with mt>. I had explained 
th(* positi(jn to Mr. Rangachariar who was the Leader of the Opposition then, 
T had explained the position to Mr. Geoffrey Clarke, now, Sir Geoffrey 
(!)larke, who thought it was a very ingenious idea and he was entirely in 
favour, as also was Sir Sydney Crookshank, who was then the head of the 
Department 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmTikham Chetty): Order, order. 
Will the Honoiirablo Member please say what time he wjints to take, 
because it is Friday, and we have to adjourn now? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: About three minutes more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member may finish the rest- of his speech after lunch. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (TEXTILE PROTECTION) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Extension ok the Time for the Presentation of the Report op the 

Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Railways): 
Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the time allowed to the Select Committee on the Indian Tariff (Textile 
Protection) Amendment Bill, 19^, for the submission of its report be extended by 
one week. ” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is; 

“That the time allowed to the Select Committee on the Indian Tariff (Textile 
Protection) Amendment Bill, 1934, for the submission of its report be extended by 
one week.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly tlien adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of Uk* Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN EINANOE BILL. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: When the House adjourned, I was explaining w’hat 
happened to my amendment in 1922. 'rhe Honourable the Financie Member 
was absolutely adamant and tlic Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
who had been entirely in favour of my proposjil, had to speak in opposition, 
and one of the strongest points he made was as follows: 

“Now, it is an extraordinary Ihing that these low postal rates have proved a very 
great impediment to the devolo))meiit of rural p<»stal facilities in India.. In very few 
words 1 will explain the positioji. When we want to open a post office in rural areas, 
wo open an expeiiriierital post office. The average cost of such an office some years ago 
was about Rs. 20, namely, Its. 6 or 6 to the Branch postmaster, who was not a whole- 
time servant, Rs. 7 to the postman and Rs. 7 to the runner to carry the mails to and 
from the jiost office. For that Hs. 20, we asked for a revenue of Rs. 25, which 
represents roughly a traffic of about a thousand articles a month. If the revenue of 
R.S. 25 was obtained, that post office was established and it was made permanent. What 
is the position today. The position today is that we cannot open a rural post office 
under Rs. 40. A committee sat and fixed the pay of our staff recently and very properly 
increased it on account of the rise in prices, so that a post office, cannot now bn opened 
under at least. Rs. 40. But the revenue is the. .same. We still get R.s. 25 and cannot 
get nnytliing more. Therefore, the post office is not opened or else is clo.‘«ed very 
quickly. This means that there are not as many rural post offices as there ought to be; 
people living in villages arc thereby greatly iiieoiivenieiiced. Is it not more convenient 
for a man to post a nosfeard in a. nost office close to him for half an anna rather than 
to walk a distance of 15 or 16 miles in order to post it for quarter of an anna.” 

As wc oil know, Sir Geoffrey Clarke was a plausible Irishman and a 
very fine speaker, and this point that he made about the village post office 
carried the House wMth liim. One of my good friends in the European 
Party, as it w^as then, Mr. Reginald Spence got up in the House and said 
that he had come down with the full intention of voting for^my amend- 
ment, but, after ho had heard Mr. Clarke, he had to vote against me. 
Mr. Bangachariar came over and asked me not to press this amendment of 
mine, and my case was lost. T wish Sir Geoffrey Clarke were in the 
House todav to use that same eloquence which greatly moved the 
House in 1922. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: You are depending on eloquence and not on 
facts ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: We are always twitting our Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, and asking him to put his house in order. What we are asking 
for is that the post office will put their house in order. They have had 
the Retrenchment Committee, and arc bringing into operation many of the 
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recommendations of that Committee. I sincerely hope that this time next 
year we will see a very marked improvement and that the post office will 
onoe again be able to maintain itself and show a profit. That profit, I 
hope, may be devoted to the relief of the postcard, for, I am one of those 
who strongly support the cheapest possible postcard for the masses. I 
ask the House this year not to try to carry this amendment, as, in my 
■opinion, it will mean a reduction of revenue. I hope, Sir, that I have 
made my point clear, and 1 sincerely trust that after Jiearing the Honourable 
Member the amendment may not be pressed. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am much indebted to my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, for his interruption of a moment ago, 
for I do not lay claim to any eloquence, but I trust that T shall be able to 
convince the House by a plain statement of facts. T hope. Sir, that you will 
permit me in dealing with this, the first of the amendments to the Finance 
Bill relating to the postal charges, to adopt the procedure I followed last 
year and to review the position of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
as a whole in an endeavour to show that the reductions in rates which 
we are proposing represent the utmost limit to which we are justified in 
going in the present financial condition of the Department. At the conclu- 
sion of my speech on this subject last year, I expressed the hope that this 
House would recognise that we were making every effort to restore the 
finances of the Posts and Telegraphs Department to a position of equili- 
brium. I assured the House that those efforts would not be relaxed during 
the current year and I ventured to give expression to the further hope that, 
when I came before this House this year, I should have a much more 
cheerful tale to tell than I had then. I concluded by repeating the assur- 
ance given by my predecessor in 1981 when he said: 

“When wo arc .sure tliat siirpliisc.s have to stay, wo shall use thorn for the exten- 
sion of i)»)stal facilities, for reorgani.sation which may be necessary in order to ensure 
the highest efficiency and also for revision of rates wliich mav be possible and reason- 
able.” 

Now, Sir, I have little doubt that tliis House will agree with me — I am 
quite sure that my TTonourablc friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, will emphatically, 
though by no means cordially, agree with me — that our efforts at economy 
have not been relaxed during’ the year that has passed. It is true that our 
revised estimate for working expenses and interest for 1933-34 is 11 crorcs 
and 27 lakhs, which is 30 lakhs higher than the final figures for 1932-33, but 
it has to be remembered that we have restored half the cut in pay which 
cost about 27i lakhs, that we have had to make heavy payments aggregat- 
ing to about 15 lakhs on account of the concessions to retrenched personnel, 
that is about five lakhs more than wc had to pay in 1931-32, and that we 
have bad to meet increments which have cost tis about 15 lakhs. That 
little fact of increments is very apt to be forgotten when we arc comparing 
the Budget figures of one year with those of the previous year. Unfortunate- 
ly, at the present time, increments go on year by year and we have not yet 
reached the end of them. Now, the total of these three items jiogether 
amounts to about 47 J lakhs, so that, on the basis of strictly comparable 
figures, our working expenses are dovrn this year by some 17^ lakhs on 
those for 1932-33. That may at first sight not seem a very large figure, but 
what I would impress upon the House is that in 1932-33 our working ex- 
penses w'ere 61 lakhs lower than they were in the preceding year and that 
the figures for 1931-32 were again 53 lakhs lower than in the peak year 
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1930- 31, when the working expenses and interest charges together amounted 
to 12 crores 11 lakhs. In spite of the fact that we have to go on paying 
increment charges at the rate of about 12 lakhs, we are budgeting for a 
further fall in working expenses and interest of 42 lakhs. This, however, 
I need hardly remind the House, includes the 27J lakhs approximately 
which wo estimate as the net coat of the reorganization in rates wo are 
proposing, for, as the House knows, we are meeting thigThy a reduction in 
the depreciation fund. The further net saving in working expenses next 
year is, therefore, according to our estimates, in the neighbourhood of 
Bs. 14 lakhs. Sufficient, I trust, has been said to convince the House that 
there is no substance in the charge which wit’s made last year and which 
has been repeated this year that w’e are not adopting all possible measures 
of retrenchment and other economies which are open to us. According to 
a statement recently prepared by the Department, the total saving in pay 
charges alone that has been effected or is likely to be effected up till March 
31st, 1934, is cstirarx'ted at lakhs a month, that is, about a crore and 
five lakhs per annum. The magnitude of the savings is also illustrated by 
the figures in paragraph 5 of Sir Thomas Eyan*s Administration Report on 
the working of the Department for 1932-33, from 'which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, quoted so extensively this morning and which 
T hope has reached all the Members of this House by now. Those figures 
show that a salary bill which had been increasing from 1925-26 at over 
28 lakhs a year actually decreased by 24 lakhs in 1932-33 as compared with 

1931- 32. Sir, no better testimony to the ability — and I would add, the 
humanity — of one whom we in this House and the Department of which 
he was the Head in a period of exceptional stress and strain so deeply 
mourn, could be found than the fact that retrenchment on so drastic a 
scale was carried through with a minimum of friction and dislocation. I 
have been deeply touched during the last ten days by the tributes to Sir 
Thomas which have reached me from all parts of India and from all branches 
of the Department and which show that what T have just said in regard 
to his fairness and humanity has been fully recognised by the Department. 
As the House was reminded in the last speech Sir Thomas Byan made here, 
our ndroichment campaign is not at an end. The report of the Telegraph 
Establishment Enquiry Committee presided over by my Honourable friend, 
who sits immediately behind me and whose valuable assistance in this and 
other matters connected with the l^osts and Telegraphs Department I am 
glad to have this opport\inity gratefully to acknowledge (Hear, hear), con- 
tain recommendations which, if they arc accepted, will lead to an ultimate 
saving of over 19 lakhs a year. Sir Thomas was careful to tixplain that 
the recommendations of that Committee have yet to reach Governrr^nt and 
that, in his view — which, knowing as I do the soundness of his judgment, 

I have little doubt will also he the view of Government — those economies 
can only be reached by degrees. 

Then, there is the Postal Enquiry Committee the objects of which I 
explained to this House the week before last. I endeavoured to show that 
it was an Efficiency, rather than a Retrenchment Committee and that its 
main object was to bring methods of work in the Postal Branch of the 
Department up-to-date. We do hope, however, that it will secure sub- 
stantial economies. I hope. Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, 
will bo convinced that we are doing our best to put our house in order, and 
that we really have achieved a great deal in that direction. Before I leave 
the subject of retrenchment, I should like to refer to a criticism which fell 
from my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, on Monday last. If 
I heard him correctly, — I owe him an apology for returning to the House 
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half way through his remarks on the subject — he accused us of making 
retrenchments only in the low’er ranks of the Department and of leaving the • 
gazetted ranks untouched. In fact, I think he went as far as to contend that 
we actually created new gazetted appointments. This charge is without 
foundation or rather has such a slender substratum of foundation that it is 
negligible. No less than 85 gazetted officers, out of a total number of 570, 
will have been retrenched by the end of this month, and the highest per- 
centage of letrenchment effected — 14*9 — ^will be only exceeded by that in 
the upper division time-scale where it will be fifteen. This latter figure is, 
however, a somewhat fictitious one, as lower division clerks have been 
appointed in the place of the upper division ones, so that the actual re- 
trenchment of personnel has been considerably smaller than the figure T 
have given would lead one to suppose. The number of new gazetted 
appointments we have created is, in point of fact, exactly two and two only. 
One of these — that of a Deputy Director-General for Finance was an 
appointment the justification for which was accepted without question by 
the Standing Finance Committee, and one was that of Assistant Deputy 
Director-General, an appointment which merely replaced one of a higher 
^rade and was necessitated by the expansion of work in. the Wireless Branch 
including the Broadcasting Branch. The House knows, I think, that we 
arc doing all we can to develop broadcasting at this moment and the justi- 
fication, therefore, for the appointment of an officer to assist in that develop- 
ment need not be further enlarged upon. 

Sir, r have dealt with the question of retrenchment at some length, 
because it brings me to my next point, which is that, in spite of all our 
efforts, we still have to budget for a deficit. In other words, so far from 
surpluses having come to stay, they have not yet come at all. It is true 
that the talc T have to tell this year is a more cheerful one than that I 
narrated last year, but it cannot be said that my hoj)c that it w )uld be 
a much more cheerful one has been fulfilled. It is also triu* that the 
deficit for which wo arc budgeting is only 14 lakhs — taking into consideration 
the important fact that the cost of the reorganisation in rates we are 
proposing is balanced by the raid we are making on our depreciation fund — 
and that this is the smfvllest deficit since 1927-28 when the Department 
first ceased to pay its way. But the true position — and this I wish to 
emphasise as strongly as T can — ^is that if I am to come before this House 
with a balanced Budget next year on the assumption that the five per cent 
cut in pay will be restored, that the cost of increments will be met and 
that the full amount will be piiid into the depreciation fund, our receipts 
will have to increase by Rs. 27J lakhs for the restoration of the cut in pay 
by 12 lakhs for the cost of increments, by 14 lakhs for the deficit for this 
year and that amounts to the very substantial total of 81 lakhs. Against 
this all that wo can set with certainty is sucli further economies as we are 
able to secure and with hope is an improvement in revenue due to increased 
traffic. 

What, Sir, T wish to make clear is that the figures I have now placed 
before the House would have justified me in coming before it today and 
explaining, as T was compelled to do last year, that we arc not in a^^si- 
tion to place before it any proposals at all for reductions in rates. 

Sir, would not have been at all a pleasant task but I need harpy teU 
the House that, if I had felt that it was really necessary, I should have 
had to face it. I do not think we on this side of the House can be 
accused of shirking. The reason I have not had to face is that it does 
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fleem to us that there are some small rifts in the clouds of economic 
depression which ha've been hanging over us for the last three or four 
years. Our revised estimates for receipts for the current year is 21 lakhs 
better than it was last year and 11 lakhs better than the figures for 1931-32. 
Small as is this indication of better times ahead, so far as the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is (‘.oiK^erned, it seems to us that, combined as 
it is with the results of our drastic economy campaign, it justifies us in 
taking some risk and, as the Honourable the Finance Member said in his 
Budget speech, in making an experiment designed to test the responsive- 
ness of trafiic to rates. I cannot too strongly emphasise that it is an 
experiment and that at a time like the present and with the financial 
condition of the Department as I have depicted it, w’e are not justified in 
doing more than making an experiment. We are frequently told, wo have 
been told already today and I have no doubt that we shall be told again 
in the course of the afternoon, that leductions in rates will either 
immediately or eventually be definitely beneficial to the revenues of the 
department. 1 di‘alt with this argument at length last year and endea- 
voured to sliow how itnpossiblo it was to accept it in the conditions which 
then prevailed. We. hope, however, that it is more valid now' than it 
was then and we are at any rate prepared to test its validity with prudence 
and W’ith cantion. 

Before I proceed to discuss in more detail the specific changes w'o fire 
proposing and to deal with the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Masw(K)d Ahmad, wdiich is just now before the House, I should 
like to T(d(M‘ to one or two matters whieh were raised in the discussions 
on the Budget on the demands for grants and on this Bill. My Honour- 
fihlo friend, Mr. Mitra, contends, if T have understood him correctly, that 
our troubles would liave been at an end and that we should be in a happy 
position if the recommendations of the Committee presided over by Sir 
Cow’asji Jehangir — the Accounts Committee, not the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee — in regard to the depreciation fund had been accepted as the 
Department would bcuicfit to the extent of Rs. 70 lakhs ])er annum being 
the amount of interest on the depreciation fund balance. Now, Sir, I 
cannot juggle with figures in the way that my Honourable and * learned 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, does, nor have t the gift of expounding them in the 
lucid and interesting w^ay that my Honourable colleague, the Finance 
Member, can or Sir 'Hiomas Ryan could do. T have wdth difficulty master- 
ed the difference between a depreciation fund calculated on the straight 
line plan and one (‘.ahuilated on the sinking fund plan. I should be very 
so^y to have to attempt to explain it to this House. All T ^vould say on 
this point is that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, omitted to read to the 
bottom of the pag(' from which he was quoting and that on the Com- 
mittee’s own showing the difference betw^een the plan they advocated an^., 
that actually adopted, far from being Rs. 70 lakhs, is only a matter of 
some Rs. Ifi lahks to Rs 18 lakhs which is certainly not enough to trans- 
form our Budget. The reason whv Government were unable to accept the 
Committee’s recommendations in their entirety was that, if it w^erc a^’sumed 
that a depreciation fund had been in existence from the beginning of the 
Department, it should also, in fairness, be assumed that the balances in 
that fund would have been utilised for avoiding debt and that consequently 
the rate of interest earned bv those balances could not have been more 
than the rate of interest payable on the capital outlay of the Departmenb. 
In their view, the reconstruction of the accounts as visualised by the 
Jehangir Committee involved something in the nature of a fictitious 
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assumption, the adoption of which it would be difficult to justify. In any 
case as I have said, the amount involved is far smaller than that men- 
tioned by Mr. Mitra. If the House has still any doubts on this point and 
desires further enlightenment, 1 will ask my Honourable friend, Mr, Varma, 
to endeavour to clear it up. , 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, who does not at present 
happen to be in his place but who I am sure will study the proceedings 
of today s discussions later on, in order to be able to hurl some criticisms 
at me if not this year at any rate next year, has also discovered another 
item in the budget of similar eliaracter though of less importance, the 
lump provision of some lis. eight lakhs which has been made to meet ifc 
possible iiK^reaso in the charges paid to Railways for the carriage of mails 
and other services rendered to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The 
Railways have claimed that the rates at present paid to them are not 
adequate and have proposed certain increases. I need hardly say that those 
proposals liave to be and are being carefully examined but it is obvious 
that provision has to be made to meet the claim in case it is admitted. 
I would only add that increases and decreases in the rates for carriage of 
mails are an everyday incident in the administration of the Department 
and depend upon negotiations with carriers, of whom the railways are the 
most important. If the Railway claim is not admitted or is abated in any 
way, we shall bo so much better off. 

Another item in the Budget which has been queried and to which L 
should perhaps refer is the provision of Rs. 5*44 lakhs under Civil (Depart- 
mental share of stamp revenue). This amount represents the estimated 
value of unified stamps used in Bunna for revenue purposes. As the 
House is aware, unified stamps will cease to be issued in India with effect 
from April 1st, 1934. When the proposal for using separate stamps for 
postal and revenue purposes took shape, the Government of Burma asked 
us to allow the system of unified stamps to continue in Burma until the 
question of its separation from India had been settled. Their request was 
naturally acceded to and this amount of Rs. 5*44 lakhs represents the 
amount that has had to be provided in order that the claim of the Govern- 
ment of Burma to its share of the receipts for stamps used for revenue 
purposes may be met as in the past. 

It would perhaps be convenient at this iuncture if I referred to 
another criticism raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
this morning, in which he asked us why we got nothing from other 
Depart ments for unremunerative post offices. His question was a very 
natural one as I must admit that the item is not shown very clearly in 
our Budget, in fact it can bardlv be said to be shown at all. But if he 
will turn to page 153 of the detailed statement in support of the demands 
for grants for the Posts and Telesrraphs Department, he will find an item 
of 7 lakhs and 30 thousand ns the estimate for receipts from fees and 
other receipts. I understand that about between Rs. 80 thousand and 
Rs. 90 thousand of that represents receipts for unremunerative post 
offices, which have been established for the benefit of other Departments 
including the Army Department. 

I do not propose, Sir, to deal at any great length with that hoary 
annual, the distribution of revenue and expenditure between the various 
branches of the Department. It has cropped up this year, it has cropped 
up for many years in the past, and it will doubtless crop up again in the 
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future. As regards the distribution of revenue, all I would say is that our 
present methods have been elaborated over a number of years by the 
Accounts and Audit authorities and that they were also overhauled by an 
eminent firm of chartered accountants from London a few years back. 

' However, in view of the importance which some Members of the House 
attach to this question, I am perfectly willing to have it looked into 
again. As regards the distribution of expenditure, the main point of 
criticism seems to be that the credit received by the Postal Branch for 
the w’ork it does on behalf of the Telegraph Branch of the combined offices 
is inadequate. Here, again, the methods we adopt for determining the 
distribution are tho best that the accounts and administrative authorities, 
working in the closest collaboration, have been able to devise. All items 
of cost such as supervision, both subordinate and superior, overhead ex- 
penditure such as pensions, and even stationery am included as part of 
the expenditure of the Telegraph Branch in one way or another. I need 
say no more about this for, as Sir Thomas Kyan explained, we arc taking 
steps to place before the Public Accounts Committee a description of the 
N'arious adjustments made in the accounts of the Department on account 
of mutual services with a request that they will favour Government with 
their verdict regarding the suitability of the methods we follow. Tf they 
(*an suggest any improvements, I need hardly say that we shall w^elcome 
tlieir suggestions. I very much hope that tho result of tlieir examination 
will be to lay to its last rest this controversy wdiich dates from the amalga- 
mation of the two Departments and is, I am prepared to admit, the 
inevitable result of that amalgamation. But the two Departments have 
been combined so long that it is time that they and the general public 
regarded themselves as one and indivisible. In saying this, I am not 
denying for a moment that every effort should be made to discover the 
financial effects of the working of the different branches of the Department. 
'That is obviously essential to its being carried on successfully. What I 
d<^ wish to emphasise is that the distribution of the joint revenue jind 
1 ‘xpcnditure between the various branches does not affect the profit and 
loss on the working of the Posts and Telegarphs Department as a wliole 
and that it is that with which Government, this House and tho general 
public are concerned. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, who is more 
interested in the postal side, complained the other day that postal sur- 
pluses have been used in the past to cover losses on telegrams. My 
Honourable and gallant friend. Sir Henry Gidney, who I am very sorry 
to say is not here today as I should have liked him to hetir what I have 
to say on the point, in a speech which made mo feel that 1 had for the 
time being been transported to the wonderland of Alice, for I had till 
then been led to believe that he was the champion of the interest of tho 
telegraph staff, supported Mr. Mitra 's view that it was wrong to make good 
losses OR telegrams from postal surpluses, so wrong in fact that it would 
be better to close down the telegrai)h branch altogether ani presumably 
to throw the staff on the street than to go on doing it. Except for the 
brief space of three years, there have in point of fact, since the system of 
commercialised accounts was introduced, been no postal surpluses to use 
in any direction. 

In any case, Sir, in a Department the transactions of which arc on 
so large a scale as those of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is 
impossible to balance expenditure and revenue each year with such nicety 
that each branch should be self-supporting and no more. Tt has happened 
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in the past and is likely to happen again in the future that in some years 
it may be the Postal Branch which will yield a surplus. For the present 
it is the turn of the Telephone Branch, the surplus from which is at 
present small though there is every reason to believe that it will grow 
with considerable rapidity. It may even in time be the Telegraph Branch 
which will show a profit. TJiis position follows iiaturally and essentially 
from the nature of the services rendered. We in the Department are 
only too familiar with the fact, which the mernlxjrs of the House do not 
seem always to realise in its full implications, that the services rendered 
by one branch compete w'ith the services rendered by another. Trunk 
telephones for example compete with tcJegrai)hs, whilst telephones them- 
selves compete w’ith the local postal services, and finally the air mail 
services once they arc fully developed will undoubtedly begin to compete 
with telegrams. As an instance of the necessity for dealing with the 
Departnunit «as a whole whilst observing the? general principle that as far 
as possible each branch of it should be self-supporting, I would draw” the 
very special attention of this House to the fad that the rc^dnetion in the 
postal rates which we have proposed has been rendered possible only by 
raiding the DciDrcciation Fund and that the bulk of the lailances in that 
Fund relates to the Telegraph and Telephone Branches. If the results of 
the 8pe(/ial inquiry that has been ordered bear out our i)resent anticipa- 
tions, the annual contiibution to the Depreciation Fund will bo reduced 
but the benefit from this reduction will be limited more or less entirely 
to the branches just mentioned and very little, if any, will be allocable 
to the Postal Brandi. Here at least is an instance in which the position 
envisaged by my friend, Mr. Mitra, is being reversed and it is the Tele- 
graph Branch that will lend the money lequired for the reductions in the 
postal rates. Lest my remarks should give rise to a n(‘w series of mis- 
apprehensions I sliould like to make it clear that we make an absolutely 
clear distinction in tlu^ accounts between the utilization of the snr]dnses 
of one branch or another. For instance, to tlie extent that postal sur- 
pluses are utilised to balance the loss on the Telegraph Brandi when 
presenting the budget of the Department as a wdiole, the Telegraph Briinch 
has to ])ay interest on the amount so utilised and, of course, that also 
holds good in the opposite dii’oction. 

Now, Sir, T come at last — the House may tliink at very long last — 
to the changes we are proposing and to the amendment moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. T need hardly remind the 
House thfit the changes we are proposing in tlic postal rates — the diangc 
in the rates for telegrams do not fall within the purview of the Finance 
Bill — are three in number, the lowering of the initial w’eight for inland 
letters from ‘2J tolas to lialf a tola with a reduction in the charge from 
1} anna to 1 anna, the remission of the extra pie jier five pice per em- 
hossixl (uivelopc and the raising of the initial charge on inland book packets 
not exceeding five tolas in weight from six to nine pies. T should like, 
in passing, to invite the special attention of the House to the word 
“initial” in that last sentence for it may save misapprehension if T explain 
that, though w”e should under the Schedule as it will now stand be able 
to put up the rate for the second and subsequent categories of five tolas 
for book packets to nine pies, we do not propose to do so and that the 
nine pies rate will apply only to the initial category, the cost of the 
suhs( qnent categories remaining at six pies. The drafting of tlu' entry 
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merely follows the practice followed in connection with that relating t^ 
parcels which has been in its present form for some years though the 
rates were only enforced in respect of parcels weighing haore than forty 
tolas in June, 1931. 

Now^ Sir, I have heard and seen many criticisms that the reductions 
we are making in the postal rates are illusory. All I can say of such 
criticisms is that they remind me of a legend which I once lieard was 
displayed in an American saloon in the Wild West “Money is the root 
of all evil. Give us a few roots’*. If these concessions arc illusory, 1 
would gladly suffer from a whole series of such illusions. 1 would ask, 
Sir, in all earnestness where is the Illusory character of a concession which 
we estimate will cost us Es. 27 lakhs even allowing for a ten per cent, 
ncrease in traffic ? My Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, has thrown 
some doubts on the accuracy of our estimates. All I can say is that they 
are the best we are able to frame and that even according to his own 
estimate our losses will be very considerable. We do not hold the view 
that the general public will regard the concession as illusory for wt*. esti- 
mate that at least 80 per cent, of paid letters will fall within the half 
tola limit. Experience in this matter all the world over goes to show that 
however low the initial rate, if it is lowered still further, the fullest 
advantage is alw'ays taken of the fact. As Sir Darcy Lindsay mentioned 
this morning, there w'as formerly a quarter tola rate and a half tola ratts 
The quarter tola rate w«as actually in force from 1854 to 1869 and the 
half tola rate was in force in the department for no less than 35 years, 
from August 1869 to the 31st March, 1905. I can remember, — my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mahapatra, evidently cannot, — when the half tola rate was 
in force and I never heard any complaints about it. 

As regards the {?<juiplaints regarding the character of the stationery 
which will have to be used to bring letters within the half tola limit, my 
Honourable fritnid, 8ir Darcy Lindsay, has had something to say. He 
referred, Sir, to your recent ruling regarding the exhibition of samples 
in the House, and I do not propose to infringe that ruling this afternoon, 
except possibly later on, if you will permit me, in respect of one very 
small item. Hut I' may say that 1 liavc here an extensive range of sam- 
ples of the stationery wliicli can be carried within the half tola limit and 
that 1 shall ho very happy to show^ tliat range to Honourable Members 
afterw’ards. 

Mr. president (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clujttyj : What 
about the stationery sold to Honourable Members here? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am coming to that. I may say 
that the lialf-shect notepaper I have myself used for many years past, 
called “Crown Bond”, — I do not know w’ho the makers are or indeed 
whether anybody has a proprietary right to the name; and I do not know 
whether I am giving a free advertisement or not, but if T am, the makers 
are quite welcome to it for it is excellent paper — a half-sheet of that 
notepaper, in its appropriate envelope falls within the half tola limit. I 
am fully aware of the fact mentioned by one Honourable Member, in the 
course of the general discussion on the Finance Bill, that the small half- 
sheet Assembly note paper w'hen enclosed in its proper envelope is over 
the half tola limit. In that resncct. as in regard to the provision of anv 
other amenities to the Members oF this House which i< is wdtliiu my 
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power to provide, I am anxious to do wha^ I can and 1 took the matter 
up with the Contrrller of Stationery long before it was mentioned here. 
I hope that it will be possible to supply Honourable Members of this 
House in the near future with a paper that will meet with their require- 
ments and also, I trust, with their approval. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I know what is the weight of the ordinary 
envelope that is sold in the post offices? 

Mr. S. P. Varma: I have not weighed it, but it is slightly below a 
quarter of a tola. ^ 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Yes, it is just a quarter of a tola. 1 have also en- 
quired of the Legislature post office in the Council House. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend is imparting 
information rather than seeking it, but 1 think he is probably quite right 
in saying that the embossed envelope weighs a quarter of a tola and the 
proper sheet of notepaper for it would also weigh a quarter of a tola; and 
1 can assure him that he can get quite a lot of information on that half 
sheet of note paper. 

Now, kSir, i come more specifically to my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad’s amendment. Under this amendment, the initial 
weigiit to be carried for a minimum charge of one anna will be increased 
to one tola. (Subject to the general remarks relating to estimates and 
assuming that 90 per cent, of the paid letters will be within one tola in 
weight, the loss on the initial weight category will be 32 laklis or five 
lakhs in addition to that involved in the Government proposals. If it be 
assumed that 95 per cent, of the traffic will be within the initial weight, 
the additional loss is estimated at about seven lakhs instead of 5 lakhs. 

The charge and weight for the second category are to remain undis- 
turbed but the amendment also contemplates a reduction in the weight 
stages and in the charge for letters weighing more than 2^ tolas. Instead 
of having to pay annas for every fraction above 2J tolas, the rate 
proposed is half anna for every tola. The loss on a letter weighing more 
than 2.i tolas may therefore be as large as nine pics but in some cases, 
as in that of letters weighing more than 4^ tolas but less than five tolas, 
there will be an increase of revenue of three pies. It is impossible to 
estimate the effect on these heavier letters but there is no doubt that 
the loss will be appreciable. The net additional loss on this proposal as 
a whole may itself be estimated as between 5 and 8 lakhs and that. Sir, 
I maintain, in the light of considerations I have endeavoured to place 
before this House, is more than we can afford. 

The point, Sir, that I wish to make in dealing with this and all other 
amendments relating to letters, book packets and parcels is that their 
acceptance by this House must inevitably delay the day when it would 
be safe to reduce the post card. I have been long enough in this House 
to know that there is no change in our postal rates which would be more 
welcome to Honourable Members opposite than a reduction in the rate 
of post cards; and, as my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, 
said the day before yesterday, there is none which it would give us 
greater pleasure to make. But I do want the House to realise that it is 
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ficing to cost a very larf^e sum of money when it conics, at any rate in 
tlic initial stages. 1 trust J i^ave said enough to show that it would havSB 
been absolutely out of the question for us to propose a change this year. 
Apart from the fact that according to our estimates it would have cost us 
5() lakhs against the 27 lakhs we are losing on the adoption of the lower 
letter rate, we sliould have been bound to make the two changes together 
at a total (^ost of 83 lakhs, for otherwise the diversion of traffic from a 
letter rate of l^J: annas to a post card rate of half an anna would have 
been vei*y serious indeed and would have entailed further large losses. 

I would appeal to tin* House in conedusion to let us go ahead with our 
experiment and let us see how that works before embarking on a larger 
one. Let us see how near our estimates ar(‘ to being correcd. If they 
prove unduly pessimistic no one will be more pleased than myself. 1 
should be only too glad to (*oncede to Honour{d)le Members opposite that 
all the additional revenue is due to increased traflie I’csulting from re- 
duced rates and none to that revival of economic prosperity whicli we all 
devoutly hope will come about before we meet again lH*rc to discuss this 
subject. ^ 

Sir, I regret to have to interrupt my Honourable friend, Air. Maswood 
Ahmad’s triumphal career. He lias placed two amendments to the 
Finance Hill before this House which havci met with unanimous approval, 
but I am sorry to say that T have to oppose* this one*. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, T rise to 
support this amendment. The issue involved in this anu'udment is whether 
the present weight of 2J tolas should be reduced to half tola. In con- 
sidering it, [ shall restrict myself to the ])oint, because there is a similar 
amendment standing in my name — No. 22 — which is exactly the same 
as the first iiart of the amendment we are discussing, c‘xciipt that I have put 
the words ‘‘one tola” while the words in the amendnuinl are ‘‘not oAcooding 
one tola”. The question is whether there is a reduction at all in tlu^ ]>ioposal 
of the Government to change the postal rate. 1 would submil, i1 is not 
a reduction at all: rather T call it an iiicrea^ie in disguise. No doubt at 
present we pay I J annas, and it is going to be reduced to on(‘, anna. Bub, 
on the other hand, the weight allowed at present is 2^- tolas, while th > 
proposed reduction w^ould make it half a tola: so that, on the one hand, 
we get a reduction by one pice in the charge, while the weight is being 
reduced from 2.} to half tola. The disparity is so much that it can be 
easily seen that the Government cannot profess that they an* giving a 
concession to the jinople. This postage w-as increasect at a linui when there 
was a crisis in the finances; and as my Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, 
read just now, the Member in cliargc tlun made a statement Unit this 
increase was not going to be made permanently, and that \<'hcn drcnin- 
stanccs changed, the rate would again, be reduced. The question is, when 
they see the time has come to reduce the rates, are they reducing ii really V 
It is no good giving with one hand and taking aw^ay wdth the other more 
than they give. The lowering of the rate, and the rodnetion in th.c weight 
allowed are disproportionate to each other. At ])rescnt we can s nd in 
an envelope nine sheets of note paper: here is a note paper that wc have 
been ordinarily using in the Assembly writing room — the thin paper — not the 
red embossed thick paper which has a correspondingly thick enveh pc: I 
have weighed this letter paper in the post office here in the Chanbor and 
it weighs one-fourth of a tola, and the envelope weighs another on. fourth 
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a tola, so that, under the proposed rate, T can put one sheet and nothing 
more in tliis envelope, and since one writes generally on one side, it does- 
not come to much .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, we do not all write quitr as long 
letters as my ITononnihk* friend. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: It is no question of writing long letters. As 1 
was saying, for the present 2-J tolas weight being allowed. I can write 
nine sheets like this, and, if T write, on both sides, T can write an »• imous 
amount of matter. But if under the new rate one can write only one >neet. — 
and tfaniiot wiite on both sides — he can as well write on a posleai'd on 
both sides. There is also another difficulty. I am an educated i.i n, but 
slill T laid to go before tlie post office to luive it weighed and ascertained 
as to how mucli it was. Tn this manner, everybody will have to Ixi (;arrying 
witli him a ])air of scales and weights. It will be absurd to GX])ect the 
general masses to do this sort of thing every time tliey write a letter. 

There', is yet another difficulty. Supposing I use. two sheets instead of 
one; tlie. total wi'ight would then come up to f tola: and if T put stamps for 
one anna, then the post office will charge me double the diii'erence or two 
})ice more. 

[At this stage, Mr. rresident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhani ('hetty) 
vacated the Ohair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

1 have, therc'fon', lo be very careful that I do not exceed half a tola: 
ev(*n a h(uu<i sitting in his shop cannot possibly weigh such a small weight 
as that. [ do not know wliat my Honourable friend wants tin' ])eoplc to 
do, but this is a very groat difficulty to he considered. 

ft is said that ec'rtain kinds of thinner paper could bi* used: is all the 
pa])er at ])resent in India going to bo sent back to England and Ibinuer 
pa]K'r obtained? And if f were to use thinner paper, people can easily read 
llirongh the ('iivolo])(3, and tlu'rc will be no secrecy: we eonld as well nse 
a postcard tben. All theses difficulties have to be considered. If that is my 
diMicully, then Mie difficulty of poor and ignorant agrioultnrist and tbe like 
\^’ill !)(' iiion'. But apart from this, what is the view of the commercial 
p(‘()])l(' ? Tbo Delbi Piect'goods Association have pass(id a resolution and 
sent tluit resolution to the ITonoimvhle Member in charge, and a copy has 
also bcc'ii sent to me which T will place before tbe House'; they also express 
the same difficulty and the same iuconvenienco that 1 have laid before the 
House. The Secretary writes: 

“My romiiiittoo lias carefully coiii^idered the projiosal contained in tbe budget 
.s])oecb‘of tbe Honoiusilde Finance Member to reduce tbe rates of iJostage on inland 
Ictlors wcigbing not more than half a 4ola to one anna. This reduction is of no 
pr.utical benefit to tbe (commercial commnnity, in so far as commercial hitters typed 
on «»nlinary letter paper and enclosed in an ordinary envelope invariably weigh more 
tluin half a tola.” 

— It nicc.ns flint the commercial people should also have thinner note 
pjiper — a-nd T have already disclosed to the House the disadvantage of 
that thin paper — 

“If in order to enjoy the benefit of these reduced rates of pnslagc any very flimsy 
letter paper and envelopes arc used the letters enclosed in such envelopes would 
be read through without opening and hence the secrecy of the b'tters cannot bo 
maintained.** 
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— This is a very serious point that the House should consider — 

VI am, therefore, directed to request you to make the reduced rate of one anna 
applicable at least to letters weij^hing one tola, so as to enable Ibe ])ublic to derive 
•some real advantage l>y this reduction.” 

Tf you merely want to show a reduction in name, to show to the outside 
people that you have been reducing taxes, then you cannot give credit to 
Government for a thing like this where y^ou give with one hand and tike 
away more with the other. Then, further on, they say this: 

‘‘This, we feel sure, will greatly help the commercial community and at the same 
time will not adversely affect I he (iovernnient revenues as tlie reduced imrome on such 
letters will be compensated by a corresponding increase in the number of letters sent.” 

Now, Sir, when you were charging oiu* anna letter ])ostage, wlial was Ihe 

3 p weight that could he carried for that siiin V It was one tola. 

TIkmi wh(in you were charging six pies, you permitted to carry 
half a tola, and then again you allowed one tola one anna, and tlien 
it was increased to tolas for one anna and three pics. Now, Iron) this 
rate you at onc('. cotne down to half tola. Sfr, T submit there can be no 
justicui or reason in such a drastic and sudden reduction in the weight of 
letters. Let me tell my friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, that to my knowh'dge. 
L never knew of a time when the post olhcc* allowed quarter of a toia. He 
mentioned the year 1809, that was only a year b('fore 1 was horn. Jn those 
diiys, may I tell my friends that the post ofhec' was not so popular as it is 
today, th('. ])ost oiTiee facilities were not availed of to tlie (ixtent that we do 
today 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Ts tlu* Honourable Member snejiking 
I'roin personal knowdedgeV 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: No, 1 am not speaking from personal kno'vledgo. 
I have already said that. The point is that then* are many in this (louse 
who caTinot talk of many tilings from pt'rsoiial knowledge. 1. don’t chalhuige 
tlui slalement of my friend, Sir Darcy Tjindsay. I say it miglit l;c tliul 
the post ofVice allow(id (piart(‘r tola. In those days people liad not lujeh 
voice in these matters. Why, for tliat matter ev(ai in Uiese days we are ne.t 
allowed to eiiCorct^ our will on ilui Government, \\v have no voices in many 
matters. Why if you ])ut this motion to a division, yon wdll fiiul a large 
majority going over to the Govcaanrient side, and that is wliy, knownig our 
weakness, Government are bringing forward imrc'asonable pro])()s;ils like 
the one they have made. Sir, I submit it is simply a preposterous proposal 
lo reduce the weight to half tola as is suggtjsted. 

Now, Sir, with r(>gard to the eccynmnies f*1fecTod by the Dc])artnicnl, — the. 
Honourable Member in charge made a reference to rne. In my speech on 
the Finance Bill, 1 think, T did refer to it, .‘Vnd [ did give credit to the 
Postal Dejiartmcnt for effecting economies. There is no donht that the 
Postal Department ha\e tried to make (‘conomi(‘S, but my point is, and it 
should be taken note of even now that much economy is iKit mad'' by the 
Government in the toj) officers. The figures given were one Deputy Director 
General, and one Deputy Chief Fingineer were retrenched. Where iJiere 
were two officers .... 

Mr. S. P. Varma: T submit. Sir, that the Honourable Member i'^ mis- 
^luoting the information that Sir Thomas Evan gave in his last speech . . . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The information that you gave .... 

c 2 
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Mr. S. P. Varma: Even that information is misquoted. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am saying that only two officers of that grade, 
have been retrenched .... 


Mr. S. P. Varma: One Deputy Director-General, one Deputy Chief 
Engineer and a number of Assistant Directors-Oenerjvl . . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 am coming to that. I am talking of the top- 
most officers, I am talking of the officers at the top .... 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: How can tfie Honourable Member 
expect us to (airry on without oHicers at the top at all ? Without olV.eers at 
the top, the Department could not carry on. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: If the posts of om? Dei)uty Director-Gcnei-al and 
one Deputy ('liief Engineer have lujen eurtrdlcd, have you not on the other 
side increased two more officers, one is a Deputv Director-General and the 
other is a Financial Adviser V Om; Dtqmiy Director-GnneTal and one oilier 
officer were', removed from the top, and, in their ])lace, again, two new 
men have been put in. This is the sort of economy you are making Sir, 

I object to tluvt kind of economy. Of course, it is very easy to redu(?e the 
salaries of Superintendents. You may on one side, piil the salaries of thoSG 
Superintendents who liave heeii ndrcniehed, and, on the other side, take 
the salaries of the new officers who have hecni appointed and see if the 
reduction you an* seeking to make is nothing when comj^ared to tlu* addi- 
tioiuvl sahirics you an* going to j)ay to your now officers. Therefore, the 
economy which you say you have effected is no ('conomy at all. Of course, 
some otllie,ers have hc'en retrenched, but as against, that retienchment you are 
jip])()inting more* offic,ers in disguise to tin* didriment of the ])uhlic. Sii*, 
1 strongly depricati* this kind of retrenchment. The\ reitiove a few Super- 
intendents or ent down their salaries, while at th(‘, sana? time they aj'point 
a few more officers. Can this bo called real retrinielnnent 

A[)art from that, Sir, 1. foci that thougli the Dc])artment Jias effected 
certain economies, thei'c is still considerable room for reduction of the postage 
rates, and, tluMidore, I pointed out in the hi'ginning of my speech that while 
you liave reduced the rate of an envelope to one anna, thus cutting out 
three ])ics, yon have at the same time reduced the weight of the letters 
to a ridiculous extent, and 1 cannot uuderstand this sort of coiicessioii. 

TIkui, my friend, Sir Darcy Liiidsa 3 ^ said that wt* should wail, until 
such time as the Department is able to make u]) its finances, and then we 
could ask for a reduction in the postal rates. The Honourable Member in 
charge also said that if, on further considt'ration and further test, Govern- 
ment found that the present proposals were alTeeting the public adversely, 
the matter would he reconsidered. Ma.y I point out, Sir, how many promises 
of that kind regarding taxes wore made before which have not been ful- 
filled ? My submission is that a tax once raised will never be brought down. 
Look at the income-tax. Promises were made that it would be reduced, 
but has it been reduced at all? I should be very glad to know which are 
the taxes which after being raised have been removed. Therefore, in this 
case also, we. cannot rely upon the promises of Government, and in this 
matter I think Government would be doing bare justice if they maintain 
the 2J tola weight for letters. 

An Honourable Member: The amendment is for one tola. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: T know the amuiuliueut has been niaCe iike 
that, because we are asking the least now, and nut that we do not like to 
liave tolas, because then we will not make many mistakes. Every tiiiK? 
we have to get our letters weighed, and, if there is’ a mistake, there \\ili be 
penalties. I submit that the amendment of my HoiKnirable. fih'nd is very 
modest, and, as I have read out the resolution of an Assoeialion, iluy also 
reciuest the (jovernment to take a reasonable point of view. If ibrve. is 
goijig to be a test made, let it be with one tola and not with iialf a lola. 
It is not yet too late to give relief to tlie people. Om* tula will uul make 
imich difference for the Oovermnent. Why should (jovernment (kwn 
suddenly frorn 2^ tolas to half a tola, and why should they not go (]o\.n to 
one tola ? This is a reasonable amendment and I ho])(‘ that (lovermnent will 
show tbeir hnna fidcs by at least aceej)ling one or two ammidinents. Up 
till now no amendment bas betni aeeejderl, and 1 have no hope that any 
amendment will be acce])ted, beeause tlu* Kinanee Mcnnber began bis spceeii 
the other day on salt witli a statement wbieh I Ibongbt was a tiling that 
should not luive. come from a person liki*. the Kinanee Memher. lie said 
that his reasons for opposing tlu* amendment regarding the salt diiLy were 
the same as in 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. Is it a n‘ason, !)• cjmsc? 
at one time eurlain reasons had been given for imposing or incri‘asing (be 
I ax, that the tax should not be reduced ami the same reasons slioiild !>'* 
repeated ? This is a fallacy, and J. hope (he House will givi‘ full eonsideiati ui 
to this amendment, this modest and reasonable am(‘ndm(‘nl, and that it will 
accept it. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: (feneral): 1 tliink that 
tlu*. amendment which has been proposed to the i‘ffect that letters embosso«l 
with one anna stamp may weigii up to one tola and not half a tola only, 
is a very reasonable one. Half a tola is a very small weight, ami nse«l as 

we bav(‘ been for a long time to writing letters on a much thicker paper 

iban what we used 12 or 15 years ago, it is a little bard that people slioiild 

lu‘ asked now to put an anmi' stamp and see at the same rime ibat the 

jniper plus the envelope does not weigh more than half a tola. It may not 
lie hard on the people in the towns to see that their lett(‘rs do not weigh 
more than half a tola, but people living in (lie villagi's and out of the way 
places and who have not got the same facilities for weighing letlcis «)r 
for gedting thin w'riting paper .as we have in the tov^rls, will exyierience grial. 
hardship. The result will lie. that people would post tlu‘ir letti'is thinking 
tlmt one anna stamp was suftieii'iit on the t*nvelop(*, hut, as a matUa- of 
fact, those, letters would heeonu; ijnt)aid letters, and, insli'ad of saving ibree 
pies on each letter which they thought they would be doing, (be adclressoe 
woidd have to pay six pies. The Department would tijid tluit the niimbei' 
of nn])aid letters bad become double or treble of those wbieh are not leeeived 
unpaid. Such being tlu^ ease, I think if the weight is raised to one tobv, 
instead of keeping it at half a tola it will not wx>rk willi hardship u])ou the 
peo])le. It would be in the interests of those wlio livi; in villages ami other 
out of the way places if this weight is raised to one tola. 1 ])ersonally think 
that people in those places would rather like that it may be kej)t at 2J 
tolas for five pice, than that it should be kept at half tola for four pice. 

An Honourable Member: Let the quest.inn be. now put. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, 1 wanted to say only a few words on this parti- 
cular motion, hut 1 am tempted to say great deal on the very exhaustive 
.and illuminating speech that tlie FTonourable ^lember in charge of the 
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Department has made covering the whole subject. But as we have to , 
complete the h'iiiance Bill bciore the month is over, i resist the temptation 
and 1 shall take another opportumly to deal with those matters. Govcrii- 
nieiit may have no interest in settling their inter-departniontal accounts, 
but we on tins side are very anxious to .^ee that tlie Department is managed 
witii llie strictest economy, and, from this standpoint, we always want 
tliat tlie accounts un the postal side and llie lelegraph side should be main- 
tained separately on a i)r(jper basis, because, w believer we raise the 
quejatioii oL lowering tile jiustage, it is said tliat it is not a paying concern. 

1 lully agree with the lionourahle Member in charge of the Department 
that pe(d>le in geiuaal are iiioro anxious to lower the price of postcard than 
that oi the (uiveiope, and there are dillieulties also. We maintain that 
this halt a tola letter is illusory, because the poor villager cannot carry 
With him a liiu^ scale to weigh Jiis letter eAerv time he writes a letter, 
lie will he liable to lines frequently unless the weight of the letter for 
one aniia stamp is raised to one tola. 1 took an envelope and a letter 
p{ip(‘r from tin* Secretary’s table and had it weighed, and found that the 
weight wris one tola. If you raise the weight to one tola for one anna, 
it will iiol iiiiwui so much loss as is aiiiaehendcd. If Government have no 
iil(‘a of sotting a premium on the sale of the scab's, 1 think they will accept 
tliis v(‘r\ modest suggestion. 

Some Honourable Members: Let the (lucstiou be now put. 

Mr. A. Hoon (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Mon-Muluiminadan 
liuralj : Wijen 1 read tlie speech of the h'manec Aiomber i found that 
there was a proposal in it to reduce postal charges, and i thought at that 
time that the wdiole tiling was entirely illusory. After hearing the speeches 
wliicli the Honourable Alemhers have made this morning and after seeing 
how much paper can he put into an envelope w hicli can be covered by one 
anna stamp, I have come to tlie couclnsiun that the (.‘oncessioii granted 
is not at all illusory. As such, 1 regret L cannot support the amendment 
of my lionourahle friend, Mr. Masvvood Ahmad. The reason is this that 
] look at th{‘ question from this one point of vicAv that it is our duty to si'O 
that the Budget is generally balanced, and, ])articiilarly, that of the i^ostal 
l)(‘parlment, which J can, without fear of contradiction, stale is the best 
Dc])artnient worked under the Government of India. 

An Honourable Member: Then do uoi complain of any taxation. 

Mr, A. Hoon: I can safely say that this Department is free from almost 
any kind of corruption. Honourable Members who have spoken have said 
that the coiicessiou ol'f(u*ed is illusory, aud they have also laid great stress 
oil tlui [)()iiit that villagers are likely to suffer hardship and that even people 
in the towns are likely to make mistakes with regard to tlie qiu'stioii of 
the wi’iglil of U'tters aiTd that when letters are. po.-teil in tliosc circumstances 
extra fi'i's will be cdiarged by the Postel Dcparlmenl. I may be wron;, 
and if 1 am wrong, L shall be pleased if any Honourable Member corrects 
me will'll f state that it is wdthiii our living memory that we had a six 
pie cnvelo|)i*, and, at that time, all that could he sent in that envelope 
was not more than half a tola. The villager used to use that envelope, 
the mail in the city was using that envelope, and I do not think there 
were many cases where letters had to be paid for extra on account of the 
additional amount of w^eight. 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay: May 1 say that for 35 years, from 1869 to 1905 > 
there was a half an anna rate for half a tola? 

(Interruption by Mr. I alcliand Navalrai.) 

Mr. A Hoon: If Honourable Members think that the hardship ia goin.i^ 
to be abnormal now, how is it that at that time, when half a tola could 
bo sent with a six-j^ie stamp, we had not had many complaints. With the 
advance of education in villages, why siiouid the ordinary villager be put 
to that trouble which some of us in tliis House an; anticipating? There 
is one other aspect, and that is that the illiterate villager generally gets 
his letters wiittou by a. scribe who takes his scat in the village post ollice 
and that man is supposed to know the rules with regard to the stamping 
of letters. 1 look at tlu'. (luestion from one other point ol! view' and that 
is that w'c should be thankful for whatever litth? concession we can get tlicsi* 
days. There was a time when the stamp was only six pics lor half a tola. 
Later on, it went up to one anna, and then it was raised to one anna and 
three pics. Now', we arc going back to the stage w'hcn the stamp duty 
is reduced IroJii one anna ihrec pics to one anna., and we can send fxn 
ordinary Icticr in an envclui)c by paying only one anna. My learned 
Iriend, Mr. Navalrai, said that lie shall not he able to send fouj' or tive 
sheets of paper in an envelope. I submit, certainly the advantage w ill not 
be much to a person who wants to send long speccdu's to the picss, but 
it wdll (teriainly be a great -oncossion to ihos(‘ who write lettiu's to their 
friends and relations. (Iiitorruption by .Mr. Lalchand Navalrai.) Under 
these circuMstaiiccs, my suhmission is that as it has beem ox[)laiiicd by 
the Hoiiourabk*. Member in charge of the Postal Department that further: 
con(!essions on this point are fiot possible, there is no reason w hy w'c should 
not accept wliatever is offered to us with good gra<;e. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Aluham- 
madaii) : 1 did not want to intervene in this debate, but I am c.onstraincd 
to do so hy tlie sp(!eeh d(;livered by my friend, Mr. Hoon. 1 thought that 
there w'as in jigrceablc uiiaiiimily among the Members on this side of tlie 
House on tiie amendment movcil by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, but a discordant note has been struck by my friciiid, Mr. Hoon, 
which compels me to correct a misconception which seems to have driven 
him to oppose this ainendment. Ho has recalled the good old days of ^ 
half anna postage, so has my friend, Sir ]-)arcy Lindsay. Will they once 
more throw' their mind back to those days? Will they not remomher that 
those w'ci’e the days wlicn letters were written on tissue pfiper? Will they 
not remomhcM* lliose days in the monsoon when letters were wet and the 
ink perforated the tlimsy paper, and it was difTicidt to read either one side 
or the (;thcr? Will they not remember that (*oinp:iiints wrw, madi* not only 
by the ])ublic, but by tiie depaiimental heads wlio said : “W(’ cannot ha\^e 

reading glasses to ri'ad the letters whicli the public send them”, and the 
filing Depavtincnls of Government comiilained that tlujy eould not even 
bore holes on those letters, bc(*auso. the moment they bore holes, the ])aj)er 
tore into two or three pieces? That w'as the j-ea^on why a thickia- ,)api‘r w'as 
encouraged, and I ask the Honourahlc Member in charge, if ho is 
to make an experiment, why not make a fair experiment. Does he expect 
my friend, Mr. Hoon, the apostle of the half tola postage, to come one 
fine morning into this House, with a pfiir of scales dangling over his 
shoulders, and when my friend, the Honourable Member for Industries, fiska 
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Iiinj : “What is this”, Mr. Hoon will reply “posting a letter”. That 
would be the situation that will be created. It would be a most unwelcome 
change in the existing rate of postage, and if the Honourable Member for 
Industries does wish to make any experiment at all, let it be a good and 
fair experiment, an experiment in which the people will co-operate and an 
(.•xperiment which will bring lo tlie c*olTers of the post office the revenue 
which they expect from it. liCl it not hi* a bait for a surcharge of half 
an anna, because 1 vcMituic to submit that if the (loveniment proposal goes 
through, within a v(*rv short time, the post offices, if they are conscientious, 
and they all are, will he w(‘ighing letters after letters to recover a surcharge, 
and the HonourMhle Memheu’ for Industries knows how difficult it is to trace 
the lecipient of a hearing h'ttor, for this would he a he.aring letter. The 
postman goes to the person and the man says “come tomorrow”. The 
man goes I he next day, and the man says “Father is ill, come day after 
tomorrow”. Look at the. inconvenience that would be caused by a very 
large number of lettc'.rs marked hearing, heeause due postage has not been 
])aid. T ask in all fairness to the Honourable Member for Industries that 
he should really aciedt* to the amendment which has been moved and which 
will support the very purpose he has in view. Whatever may be the fate 
of this amendment, lot it go out that we on this side of the House are 
unanimous in asking tlie occupants of the Treasury Benches to accede to 
the amendment. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilaa Sarda: In vi(iw of Sir Darcy Lindsay’s 
reforenco to those days wlicn for years letters weighing half a tohi only 
bore a half anna stamp, T wish to ask the Honourable 'Member whether 
he proposes to issue embossed anna envelopes of the same size and weight 
as lie used to do in the old days, without c.hargiiig anything i>,xtra for 
those envelopes. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, mv Honourable friend could not 
have rejid the ITonourahlo the Finance l^Iember’s Budget speech carefully. 
His sugg('S(ion is exactly what we juv })r()p()sing to do, (wcepl that we 
arc not proposiug to issue embossed half anna envel()])c’s ; we are going 
to issue tanhossed anna envelopes free of (diarge. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now b(‘. put. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul ^latin rhaudlun-y) : 'Phe question is 
that tlu* question h(* now put. 

'Ph(* motion wa.; adopted. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Fhaudlinrv): The question is: 

“Tlijit ill Sfhodiilp 1 ti) the Bill in the prup»)sed First Schedule to the Indiun Post 
Office Act, 1898, for tlie entrie.s under the head 'Lftters' the following be substituted : 

* For ft weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For »i weight oxeoecling one toL bnt not exceeding two One anna and 
and a half tolas. throe pies. 

For every additional tola or fraction thereof . . Half an anna*. 
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The Assembly divided: 

[At this stage, Mr. Tresideut (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam 
Chetiv) resumed the Chair.] 

AYES— 37. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhuput Sing. Mr. 

Has. Mr. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Diitt, \Tr. A mar Nalh. 

Fazal Ifaq Piraclia, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

(lour. Sir Hari Singli. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan. Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

•liidhav, Mr. B. \’. 

.]ha. l*a)i<iit Bam Krishna. 

•Tog, Mr. S. (1. 

.loshi, Mr. \. .M. 

Lahiri Thaudhurv, Mr. P. K. 
Lalehand Navalrai, Mr 
Miihiipatrn. Mr. Sitakaiita. 

Masvvood Ahmad. Mr. M. 

Mitra. Mr. S. C. 

Muaz/am Sahib Baliadur. Mr. 
Muhammad. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Bamaswami 

Muitii/a Saheb Balnulur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

K. (-.'. 

Paudva. Ml*. Vidya Sagar. 

!*arma Naiid. Bhai. 

Palil. Uao Bahadur B. L. 

Ibijah, Baja Sir Vasudeva. 

Baiiga Ivpr, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Ba'o Baliadur M. N. 

Saut Si ugh. Sardar. 

Sarda. Diwaii Bahadur ITarbilas. 
Son. Pandit Satyendra Natb. 

Shafpo Daoudi. Maiilvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. (lava Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju. Mr. B. 

'rhanipMU. Mr. K. P. 

TTppi Sabeb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziauddin .Ahmad. Dr. 


N 018-49 


Abdul Aziz, Kiian Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. | 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklcsaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. (1. S. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr. A. B. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D, 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

DeSonza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

(rhuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry 
Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

TTockenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hoon, Mr. A. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Trwin. Mr. C. J. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Haioc. 
Ismail Khan. Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 


Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaiidhri. 
i.iudsay. Si/ Dan'V 
Macminau. Mr. A.‘ M. 

Mo-.caltV. Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar. Mr. K. S. 

MiUcr. MMu* llmumrahlo Sir Brojondra. 
Ahu’gan, Mr. (1. 

.Miikharji. Mr. 1). N. 

Mukhoriot*. Bai Bahadui* S. C. 

Nt)yro. 'riu' IloMoni'ahlo Sir Frank 
Parniit. Ba«^ Bahadur S. R. 

Bafinddiii Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

lUmakrishua, Mr. V. 

Rastoifi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Bau. Mr. P. R. 

Row. Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Sarma, Mr. B. S. 

Schusfor The Honourable Sir George 
S«;o:t. Ml J. Ihim.s.'vy. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh. Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Slo-ni. Mr. T. 

Totteidiam, Mr. G. R. F. 

A'arma, Mr. S. P 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Aray T be permitted to make one observation? 
1 am told by those who know ilmt the Parliamentary practice is that 
when a division is called, tliere should he no change in the personnel 
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occiij)yin!^ the Chair. That is the convention of the British Parliament. 
Of course, we always follow the conventions of the British Pfirliament, 
anfl T only hope that the change in the ])ersonncl will not vitiate the 
takin" of these votes. 

Mr. N. M. Joslu: It is very useful for ns. 

Mr. Amar Nath Diitt: Bnl then* shonlfl not h.Mvo hecn any change in 
the personnel when the di vision was going on. 

Mr. President (The Hononrahle Sir Shfmnmkham Chetty) : Order, 
oTvh'r: The (’hair is a eonstani faelor and it never (changes. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: ^Ty submission is that the convention of the 
Britisli ParHainont is like that. 

Mr. President (Tlie ITonourahle Sir Slianmnkhain Chetty) ; Tliere is 
no dirfi'renc(‘ lietwi’cn ilu' fx'rson and the Chair. The Chair is the Cvhair. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Sir, T hog to move; 

“'’rii il. ill I tn IIh* Pill ill l]x‘ nn»|)<is“»l First S.-lu'diilt* l<» IIk' Irnlijiii Post 

OflRi’o Afl, 1898, for tlu' I'nfrios midri* flu* lirjul tlir following to sni'fititiitrd : 

‘ For a w'oight. nof oxcooding ono tola .... One anna. 

For a weight oxeooding one tola but not exceeding tw'o One anna and' 
and a half tolas. (hrcey>ies. 

For every ( w'o and a fialf (ola.^ or fraction tlioroof exceed- One anna and 
ing t w'o anti a half tol is. Ihree pies’. ” 

Sir. i do not \\ant h' inaki' ;ni\ sjieecli in this conneetion, ])iit only 
wish to say that my HoiKinrabh' friond has loday replied on behalf of 
the government on tho mfm\ quo.stions whicdi W(‘ri'. I’aisi'd fit the time 
of the Budget and fit th(' tina' of the ent motions. So, T think the points 
which have iioim raisi'il by mi* iodfiy \Aill bo replied fit tho lime when 
sn];pVMnentfU’y denninds will bo discussed. I want really to inform my 
Tfononrabh* friend tbfd in fin oiivedope weighing half a ioba no j.aper 
excejil the hromo pfiper can be used. (Lani^bti'r.) My TTonoiirable friend 
hfis shown s('vei*;d knuls of f>apor. hut my own (‘x])erienc.e with these two 
kinds id' p.-iper wdiicli lifive. Ix-en taken from ihe library and are the lightest 
kinds (if slfitionery is thfit whim T took their weight fd the post office 
aU.aclied lo tliis TTonse lliey were found to lx‘ mori' thfin half a, tola, and 
if yon fidd tho w’oight of tho ink, lh(‘ir weight w’ill he just one tola. 

Til ' third point to wliich I w'idi to rrgdy, Ix'caiise T could not reply at 
tl.at time, is that my Honourable friend has said that there are two 
reasons for the di'crcaso in income. Tlie one, as th( 3 y have admitted, is 
the ('iihanct'd rfii(\ find the ollx^r is due to tlie economic depression. 
Then' 1 di' not .agree. If yon will kxik at the figures, you wdll tind that 
the mimber of British postal orders has inereased in the same period. 
So, tlu' economic depi'ossion is not thi' reason for the dc^erease in the 
income. Ratlu r it is rcfdly the enhanced rate only. 

Sir, this amendment mnv be acceptable to Government, because I have 
left everything as they have suggested. Only I have raised the 'weight 
which can be cfiri-ied for one anna stamp — from half a tola to one tola. 
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In other respect!^, it is just the same as it has been proposed bv the 
lioverniiiciit. So, I think, il may be acceptable to the Government. Sir, 
I want to sufTtrest thfit tliese rates are tlie maximum rates, and if Govem- 
meut should oppose us at this time, T would sugf^est that they should 
re-consider this point ealml,\ after the Session of the Assembly. AyuI if 
they find that our suggi'stinn.s were reasonable, then T would ash them 
to reduce the rate by means of an executive order. Under tin* Act, these 
proposals are for the maximum rate, and by an executive order tlv'v can 
rediuio them. So, I suggest that they should reconsider Iht^sc points, when 
the Session of the Assembly is over in a calmer atmos])here. With these 
words, I move mv amendment. 

Mr. President (TIk' llononrahh' Sir Shanimikham (-helty); Amendment 
moved : 

“Th.Mt ill ScIkmIuIo ! to tin* Pill in tlio prupnscMl First. Si'liodnli* 1(^ tin* Indian Post 
Office .Act, 1898, for tlio entries under the head *Tjrftpr.'t' tho following he sid.»stitiitod ; 

* For a weight not ox<*eoding ono tola .... Oiio anna. 

Fora woigld oxeoorling ono ttda but not oxcoorling two and (^no anna and 
a hair tolafs three pies. 

For every two and a hali’ toLis or fraction there of oxceoriing Ono anna and 
two and a half tolas. throo pios *. ” 

Ml*. LBlchand NAValrai: Sir, this is a slill mort*. nnxh'st anu'iidni' nt and 
I think it should he aeci'pfed. I support it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Kmninah'd Non-Olheial) : .Mr. Presiihail, may I say 
one word iu support of (ids amendmenl;’ .My reason is this. I st?'* great 
force in th(‘ tu’j’umeufc of my I ionourahle fraud, Sir llari Singh Genr, in 
whi(*li he staled that if yciU arc* going to make* an (ixp(*rinu‘ni , h‘.t ii he an 
experiment in whieii people* loo cam join whololu'arlc'dly. This is not a 
question of the Dcpartmeul being adminislerc'd at a loss. I do noj wish 
myself that the Department should he* ruu at a loss. M’lu' cpii'stiou ol tlu^ 
rabi <d' ])osiagc' which is (toinuunc'd in this am(‘ndm(*nt is not a cpiestion 
of los-! at all. The* dilTi'i’encc* will lie only of a few lakhs of rupees, and 
the question of profit end loss do(*s not arise*. Jt may be Dial tin*]’*, was 

a time avIkui avc*. used to liave half a. tohi weight for a l(‘tter, hut the 

haluls of pc-o])h* have now (diangcd, and it is ver\ (lifticnlt for people to 
go back to the*, habits of •J.'l \c*ars ago, I, tla*ref()rc‘, fi*ol that the Govc^rn- 
mcTit of India should take' advantage, of this aiiK'Talnient and reconsider 
their ])osition. Wliat niiglit liappen is this that, people, who will post their 
letters without weighing them, may have to ])ay ii pc'nalty, or people, 
who will not take the care* to weigh their Icdde.rs, will ])ui- cjiiartor of an 

aniia more in order to avoid ]»enalt.y. 1 think that this is not quite a fair 

arrangement, T would, thei-efore, suggc’st to the Government of India 
fclint, as a large sum of monf‘y is not involved in this finest ion, they 
should reconsider their ])osition and ac^eept the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, less thai> five* minutes ago, we 
voted on an amendment which, to all intents /nid pur[)osns, was exactly 
the same as this one. IMr. Afaswood Alimad’s amendment No. IP was 
that the rate for a l(*tlcr not exce(*ding one tola should be one*, anna with 
certain changes in the. higlu*r categories. This amendiruMit is a.Iso tlio 
saine except that Mie changes in the higher eategories, which art*, not 
important, arc slightly different. But the gravamen of the amendment is 
that the rate for a one ttila letter should be one. anna. The House 
rejected an amendment to that effect a few minutes ago 
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Mr. S. C. Mitra: It will mean less loss to Government. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Tlic House rejected that u few 
minutes ago, and 1 cannot ask it, T would not he justified in asking it to 
reeoiisidei its decision after such a short space of time. But there is just 
one word 1 should like to say, and that is to give an assurance to the 
House. 'Phere seems to be a general impression abroad that post offices 
are going meticailously to weigh (^verv letter that is put in the letter boxes. 

T (am assnr(‘ the FTouse that it will do nothing of llic kind. As far as my 
knowk'dgci of the J)e[)arl ment’s metlKuls goi‘s, the sorters can hv long 
c.xperitnco tell the weight of a. letter within a minute fraction merely by 
liandling il, and it is only if a letUa- is obviously over-weigbt that ihey 
throw it out lo be wt'ighcd and charged. Tliere is not going to be any 
great incrcasi' in the numb(;r of letters on which sucdi charges will be levied. 
My Honourable friends opposite luave returned to the cliarge time and again 
that, in order to take advantage of the half tola rate, the most flimsy note 
pa])er will have to be used. I Ibougbt that I bad given sufficient leasmis 
for confuting that view, and I have explained tliat 1 myself use a note 
paper wbieli I do not tliink anybody could call flimsy. Tlie ordinary 
drown B(md note paper with its af)pvof)riate envelope weiglis less than 
half a tola, and that is eiunigb for half (u* three (piarters of the eomnnmi- 
cations wliicli most of us write. This half a tola rate was pra(di(*able for 
35 years, and I cannot btdieve that it will not b(' praedienbk^. now and 
that till' poorer classes, for whose beiu'fit it is being introduced, will not 
be able to take the fullest advantage of it. Sir, 1 regret I must oppose 
tliis amendment as 1 did a- similar aniendnH'nt moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, just now. 

Mr. President (Thc^ Honourable Sir Slianniukbam (’betty): The (pies- 
tion is : 

“That in RHioduk* I tn tho Bill in the ])ropnsoil First Srbadulo to tlu? Indian Post 
Offiro Art. 1898, for tlio riitrios under the head the t'ollowinpf he substituted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding ono tola .... One anna. 

For a weight evccHMliTig ono tola but not exceeding two and Ono anna and 
a half tolas. three pies. 

For every two aiul a half tolas or fr.ictioii thereof exceeding Ono anna and 
two and a half tolas. throe pies 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. K. P. Tbampan: Sir, I beg to move: 

“'fhat in Schedule I to the Bill, in the pro|3o'=cd First Schedule to the. Jiidian Post 
Ofl'uf .Act. 1898, for the entries under tlie head ' /.•'ffers' tlie following he suhstituted : 

* Pur a weight not exceeding one tola . . One anna* 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not exceeding two One and a half 
and ii half tolas. annas. 

For every two and a half tolas or fraction thorooi exceed- Ono and a half 
ing two and a half tolas. annas ’. ” 

I suggi'st ;m increase in the \v<*igbt of tlu' iirsl item, and if there is a 
reduction of revenue on tlud- by the adoption of ibis motion, 1 believe 
that it will be compensated by the revenues from tin* se(*(7n(l and third 
items, both of which I have increased by tbret; pit's. The surcharge of 
25 per (iont was im])osed in 1931 on acc(nmt of the financial stringency. 
Since then, conditions have improved : trade is increasing and the Budget 
has been bahpiced. As a matter of fact, half the cut in salary has been 
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restored. The time has, therefore, conio to reduce this burden, and, 1 
am sur(‘, the* (lovernment will not be runnin*' any enormous risk by 
accepting- this amendment. I commend it for the aecamtance of the 
House. 

Mr. President (^riu^ Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment. moved : 

“'rhat in Schedule I t(» the Hill, in the proposed First Schedule t«» tlu* Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head * the followiiijij he siihslituled : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One aiina. 

For a weight exceeding one tola but not oxtoeding two One and a half 
and a half tolas. annas. 

For every two and a half tolas or fraction thereof exceed- One and a half 
ing two and a half tolas. annas’.” 

Mr. M, MaSWOOd Ahmad: I do not want to t)])|)osi‘ my Honourable 
friend. Jhil, for futun* guidance, I want to know wheih.ev an increase 
in the postal rates can be siigi»t‘stcd because this timcndincnt is neither to 
nuiintain tlu' atatus quo nor to decrease the rates. 

Mr. President ('I’Ik* Ilonourahlc Sir Shanmukham (lietty): It decreases 
the hurden as eomf)aied with the out* proposed by (jlovernmeiit. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 8ir, this amendmeni is so similar 
in character to one which has aln^ady been disposed of . ... 

An Honourable Member: No, it Is not similar. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: li m\ llonounible friiaul liad not 
interrupted me, 1 was about to say that this anuaidment is so similar in 
c'harac'ter to one which has already been di8|)os(‘(l of that I liave very 
litlh; to say about it (‘xee.pt to d(*ai with th(5 last of the three proposals, 
namely, the raising of tlie rate for letters wt‘ighing ovesr two and half 
tolas from one atma and lliree pics to one anna and six pies. 1 mider.staiid 
the motive with which my Honourable friend Mr. 1’lianip.an, luis moved 
his amendment in this lorm, and he has very obligingly made the sug- 
gestion for which wc are iiuh'bted 1o hiiri that wc should try and get back 
some of the loss through the raising of the half tola to one tola by 
increasing the rates on tlie higher category. The difficulty I have in 
accepting his amendment is that it is very donl)tfid whethc-]’ the increase 
from the heavier weight letters would be snfficierjt to cover the loss. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Why not try it for a year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 havc‘ said already that we are 
making one experiiiK'nt, and wc do not feci lhat wc should ho justified in 
going further. 

As I said, Sir, the loss we estimate from accepting the increase in the 
half tola rate to one tola is something like Rs. 5 to Bs. 7 lakhs and, as far 
as wo can pidge, we can only get Bs. 3 lakhs by accepting the proposal made 
in th third item, namely, to increase the rate for letters weighing over two 
and half tolas to one aniia and six pies. But there is also the danger that 
we might promote a form of smuggling, that is by sending letters by parcel 
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post. There is another ob.iection which ought to .ippeal t<' iny Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, namely, that the amendment would 
penalise the large commercial concerns which aie in the habit of sending 
large packets by letter post. lAa- these reasons, though I appreciate my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Tliampan's motive in moving this amendment, 1 
regret that I am unable to accept it. 

Mr. President (Tla* Ibmourahle Sir Shaniunkhani (Mu'tt.v'i; 'I'he ques* 
tion is: 

“'Phat in Schfdiilo I tn the Rill, in the propnsed Kirst Sj'hi'dule to the Indian Post 
'Office Act, 1898, ha* tt)c entries under the head the following he suhstituted : 

* For a weight not excooding ono tola .... One anna. 

For a woight oxcooding ono tola but not exceeding two and Ono and a half 
a half tolas. annas. 

For every two and a half tolas or fiviotion thereof exceed- One and a half 
ing two anil a half tolas. annus’. ” 

1'hc motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I lu g to move : 

“That in Schedule 1 to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, ngaiiist the first and second entrie.s under the head for the 

words ‘One anna’ and ‘One nima and three pies’ the words ‘Half an aiina’ and 
‘One anna’, respectively, he substituted.’’ 

I find inysi'lf in a little luiibarrassing ])ositioii to have move tliis 
amendment after the otlu'r amendments wliich ought to have come after 
mine and after voting was taken on tliis, vet I mov(' my amendment for 
th (5 acccptanc*' ol‘ f.Iie House, if ])Ossibk*. My Honourabh* friend, Mr. 
Masw()(’(l Abmad. ('oinplained against me that I was racing with hiin^ 
to get priority. ^Phe House' is probably not awari' as to wlio was racing. 
When i' liono^Hv li'lii'Vi'd fliat a n'diiction of salt duty to two annas 
was nocessarv, I sent in my anuMidnu'nt, and my Tlonourahle friend at 
one:' sent in an ana'ndTnent to reduce Hk' salt duty to one anna which, 
Sir, T «mi thankful (liat you found to Ik frivolous and did not accept. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 sent in m.\ amendment only for tins reason 
tlnit T wanb'd to show that not only my Hoiiourfiblc^ friend eoiihi draft an 
arnendment to get priority, but otlu'rs also could. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: ILauairable Afc'mlu'rs know that you, 8ir, as 
lilt cusiciliau of the riglits riul privileges of the Members 

Some Honourable Members: Please do not lakt' notice of bis remarks. 

•Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: in accordance Avilli the desire of my Honourable 
friends. I shall not pursue his nanarks. 

Sir, what I was ])ointiug t'ut about my embarrassment was that a 
litth' trouble taken i)y those who wtav responsible for putting it up before 
yon would not liave ])laced me in Ibis eiid)arrassing ])()sition of coming 
after those amendments which .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanimikham Chetfcy) : Order, 
order. 'Pile Honourable Member started by making a remark 

4 p.M, ^ similar nature which the Chair did not choose to reply to, 
.but he is again persisting in repeating that vomfirk. The Honourable 
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^kin})ei‘ inust know that the procedure of the House that hiis been fol- 
lowed all these yea.rs, in lojatioii to the Finance Bill or in relation to any 
other Bill, is that 'm amendment which seeks to substitute an entire 
clause or an entire Schedule or a pari of it is alwa.vs given priority. That 
has been the practice that has been followed and that practirie is being 
pb served- 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 \vc.s speaking about my own embarrassment, 
and, eerlainly, if tla (Jhair dues nc.t like it, 1 shall not do it. 

Mr, B. Das: Is not \oui* embmrassnient due to the f.ict ihat .ycu were 
a member of the Postal lietreachment Committee, and, therefore, you 
cannot justify this amc'iidrncnt ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I do not think I can reply at once to Honour- 
ahio Members who have been interrogating mo. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: So hotter withdraw (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 would havei been glad to .accept that .advice 
if: it had been in tho interest of my country and countrymen. But I 
believe Unit the adviec} just now given by rny Honourable friend over there 
is not conducive to tlu' intijri'sts of ihe millions of my eountrvmen. People 
who lijive {\ny nuaneiy of fhe past will rernembc'r that k'ltia’s v (Te earned 
tor lialf an auna. Suddenly the War eanie in, the (lovei’nment treasuries 
wtae empty, and t in y ])robably w.anted to make money by taxing in 
this w<i\ Tliosi' (lavs ari', gone, and, in plaee of a higli price level, we 
have MOW tht* lowest pti(‘e level thav we ,at k'ast in our lifcllrno h.ave 
ev(*r Sv‘en. 'Hiat being so, 1 tlnnk (Jovevnment ought not only to 
welcoiiK' this amendment, hut Jincl out irie.-ms to give otlier reliefs that 
are possible to tlie nuai who have occasion to use these envelopes and post- 
(-ards. If Mu*v do not do tliat, lh(‘v would he lai'ging in their duty towards 
tho masfS(‘s of tliis country from whoso poekets tliey arc m.aintained. Sir, 
y‘)\] will ^ind tlud 1 liavc {'ls<j put fine anna for heaviir and it is 

only witli H'gard to a fow letters of half a tola that 1 want linlf .an .anna. 
I think the arguments that T may^ adduce in moving this have been 
repi'atedly adduced on the door of thi;; T louse and have been repeatedly 
replied to in tlu' same strain year in and vear out- My Honourable friend, 
Sir Havey Lindsa^^ said (li.al he would depn'catc' any altemrit to reduce 
and ho also reminded us of the days after 1860, and he has held out hopes 
to us that from next year theiv will bo a reduction of postngo rates. Sir, 
hope deferred maketli tlio heart sii'k. We havf' been waiting and waiting 
for years, and T remi inhcr a very responsilik' IVTomher of rioveinment once 
assuring us in the vear 1081 that ho expected to take, a wav'* all these sur- 
charges, etc., by the end of the financial year 1088 Sir, 1088 has passed 
away and 1088-84 is also p.assing, and still we are not in sight of it. My 
TTonourablo friend. Sir Frank Noyee, has been pleased to o},sorve th.at 
the tale is a cheerful one. If the tale is a cheerful one, why not give us 
a little more cheerfulness bv giving us relief in postage rate?-.? But, hater 
on, he has given us an idea as to when we may expect a reduction of 
postal charges. Tt is after they have been able to do away with the five 
per cent cut in salaries, after they heve replenished their depreciation 
fund, .ind many other things for which wo shall probably liavo to wait 
till Doomsday. Then, what does this improvement in revenue mean? 
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Nothing. It lias been said they have boon experimenting, but experi- 
menting with what? One pie from the price of the envelope which* 
they used to charge? lint, I may remind them that since the 
introduction of the oik* [>ie charge for those envelopes, very few people 
used their envelopes, but piirch;is(‘d a dozen envelopes for one pice from 
outside and used them So, that is no relief. Then, again, about this 
one pice reduction I think verv fevr will avail of it. If reallv they want 
to make, an ex])eriment. I would invite them to accept my amendment, 
and that (’xperiincnt will he a real experim(*nt and not an illusory one. 
Sir, T once more' repeal that the House should forget the embarrassing 
position to wdiich F rc'ferred and decade independently on the merits of 
this amendment. Sir T move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanTrinkham (^hett\): Amend- 
ment moved : 

“That in Sfliodiik* I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Acl, 1898, again'^f the fiist and .seconrl entrie.s under the head for the 

words ‘One anna’ and ‘One anna and three pies’ the words ‘Half an anna* and 
‘One anna’, res])ectivcly, he substituted.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, ihen* are two points wdiich may be consi- 
dered with r(‘gurd to this amendment. Tlu; airu'iidnuait pr()])ORes that for 
weight not i‘.xccodiug half a tola tlu* charge should he half an anna. Now, 
Sir, we have heard from Sir Darcy Lindsav and also from Mr. Hoou that 
then* was this practice at one time arul it wcMit on for B5 y(‘ars. Therefore, 
r submit that the praotice which w’(*nt on for yi*ars may he restored 
now and tri(*d, b(*cause there is a di'sire on tbe part of tlu^ Postal l)e})art- 
m(‘nt to make an ex])eriment. Tluav* is a. prt'cediait for tins amendment, 
and it should, therefore, commend itself to the (iov(‘rnnu‘nt as well as 
to the ])Oople. F think tins should he tri(‘d. That is oiu* point. 

Tin* S(^cond point is this: m.v Honoiirabb* friend, tlu* Mianber in chp.vge, 
said that then*, would not lx*, many who are acciistonuid to write many 
sheets — and ho instanced my case: hut 1 think that sornethiTig should b*^ 
(lone to hel]) sucli i.)eoplo and enable. th(un to write at least two sheets 
and ])ut them in an envelope. Otherwise, it becomes mon^ or loss absurd, 
that w'e should be expected to use only one sheet of this thin paper and this 
thin envedopo to come within the half tola weight. For these tw'o reasons, 

T think this amendment is a very good one, and T think it should be 
accepted. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sii, my Honourabh* friend, Mr. Amav 
Nath Dntt, snggestcid that whilst wt* wen* making an experiment, we might, 
makt* a real (*xperimenl. All I (am say is tliat if wa* accepted this 
auK'ndment. it* would bt* a vi*rv real experiment, as it wmild cost 
ns a (*ron' and a half. (F>aughler and Fnt(*rrnption.) My Honourable 
friends, AFr. Amar Nath Dntt and Mr. Navalrai. want us to go 
back to tbe glorious days of old, of the lialf anna postages F w^ould 
a])])eal to Mr. ^Tifra. and ask him how lx* would like* us to go back to tlu*. 
ol(l ral(*s of pay of those, da.vs. f think wi* have got to face the fact that 
there is no bo])e of ever g('tting back to tlu^ half aima postage. 1 hope 
we shall get hac*k to the one anna postage for 2.\ tolas in the lusir future, 
but there is no ho])e of going back t(^ the half anna ])osta‘;e at auv time 
that T can S(^e. I may as w’ell disabuse my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt's mind if lu* has any expectation that we shall ever he able to 
do that. I have no doubt w'hntever myself that the wages of our inferior 
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BtafI, which is a fairly big item, probably the largest item, in the cost of 
the Department, are never going again to the old level, and T do not 
think any of us would wish that they should: we want a higluir standard 
of living than was common in India thirty or forty years ago. As I have 
said, this experiment would cost over a crore and a half, and I do not 
think my Honourable friend*s amendment is likely, therefore, to commend 
itself to the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


‘‘That in Schedule I to the Bill, in. the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the first and second entries under the head *Le,tters' for the 
words ‘One anna* and ‘One annji and three pics* the words ‘Half an anna* and 
‘One anna*, respectively, bo substituted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I move: 

“That in Schedule [ to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the first entry under the head ‘Lexers’ for the 
words ‘One anna* the words ‘Nine pies* bo substituted.’* 


I sliJill incst elo(juently appeal by not saying anything on this amend- 
ment, save and exce»‘t leaving it to the good sense of the Honourable 
Members to accept it. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in Schedule 1 to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the first entry under the head ‘/>«Wcrx* for the 
words ‘One anna’ the words ‘Nine pies* be substituted.** 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce; Sir, I will follow my Honourable^ 
friend’s example and bo very brief indeed. I will merely say that we 
estimate the cost of this proposal, assuming tliat there is a 12J per cent 
increase in traffic, at 76 lakhs. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (Jlictty): Tlic (juesiion 
is: 

“That in Schedule T to the Bill, in. the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the first entry under the head foi the 

words ‘One anna’ the words ‘Nine pies* be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Bcrar Representative): Sir, I am really very enthusiastic 
about this amendment. I move: 

“That in Schedule T to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act. 1898, after the existing entrie.s under the head ‘/>c<<f,7.s* the following be 
inserted : 

‘A. letter for local service Six pies’.” 

T may take this opportunity of making a few general observafcinns so 
far as the department is concerned 


D 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That would 
not perhaps be permissible now. There was a very comprehensive dis- 
cussion about the general postal rates and the Postal Department. The 
Honourable Member must now confine himself to the merits of his own 
amendment. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I quite see the point raised by the Chair, and I will 
certainly restrict myself to my amendment; but, before I speak on it, 
it is necessary to make a few introductory remarks by way of preface. 
What I want to bring to the notice of the Department is that, in foreign 
countries, England and others, the rates of postage have gone down. Let 
me appeal to the Postal Department here to do the same. I am speaking 
with some authority, and unless 1 am contradicted by some definite in- 
formation, T would like to stick to my own view — I am reading from an 
article — I think it comes from a responsible paper, the Servant of India, 
which was at one time edited by the Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri; 
so I cannot take assertions and allegations made in that paper as coming 
from irresponsible people. That paper says: 

"Although England and many other countries have long ago brought down their 
rates of postage to the pre-war level there is no sign that India will witness any 
reduction in its rates in the near future ** 


The ‘Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I can very definitely contradict 
that statement. The rate of postage in England is not at the pre-War 
level. England had a penny postage before the War, and the rate is now 
a penny halfpenny. 

« 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I am soiTy I have been a bit misled by what has 
appeared in the paper. Anyway, I should like to suggest to the Department 
that the time has really come when a detailed inquiry should bo made and 
every possible attempt must be made to go back to the old days and to 
old ways. The prices of all commodities have gone down to their pre-War 
levels, and there is no reason why postage rates and postal charges and 
the ]iosi-al establishment should not go back to the old scale. I would 
appeal to the Department to make every effort to bring it to the old level. 
The Department is very still and very conservative; they have no idea of 
making any new experiments and they have got no imagination and they 
never invite any suggestions, and if any suggestions are made, probably 
they never think of inve^stigating those cases. I may bring to the notice 
of the Honourable Member that, in the last three years, year after year, 

I have been making suggestions as regards the local service. We can 
introduce the local service both in the case of letters as well as postcards. 
Take, for instance, these big Presidency towns — Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, or big cities with a population of 50,000 and above. There is a 
lot of correspondence sent in such big cities locally. Many people want 
to send invitation cards, greetings and things like that. There are different 
ways of sending such things, and this is one of the methods by which a 
cheaper means of communication can be made available to the public in 
big towns and cities. My friend might probably suggest that the acceptance- 
of this proposal might affect the revenues of the Department but I can give 
him an assurance that this proposal, if given effect to, will not affect the 
revenues of the Government in any way. On the contrary, I believe that it 
will add to the postal revenues. This will be a new source of income, it 
will be a new line of communication which will be introduced in big cities ; 
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it will encourage correspondence locally. For instance, if you have to com- 
municate with your friend, instead of sending a letter thmugli a messenger, 
you would prefer to write* a letter if you can send it for six pics, or if it 
is a postcard at some reduced rate. I submit. Sir, this is a new line of 
communication which will considerably add to the income, of the Postal 
Department. T earnestly appeal to the Government that this is an experi- 
ment that is worth undertaking, and, although it is a new thing, it is worth 
encouraging. It is possible that the postal officials might say that, by the 
adoption of this proposal, there would be some increase of work requiring 
additional staff, but I do not think there would be any necessity for having 
any additional staff to cope with the increase of work that is expected. 
We have got the postal service already at work, and if some more letters 
or some more cards have to be carried, I don’t think it will be a great 
burden to the postal peons, and so I don’t think you would iieed any 
special or additional establishment. The existing establishment would be 
quite able to cope with any slight additional work that might be thrown 
on them by the adoption of my proposal. T, therefore, oarneslly recpiest 
that the Government should investigate this matter and introduce the local 
service. liOt us have a sort of experiment, and let us sec how it results 
next year. If the Postal Department find that it is a nununerative line, 
it is a line which would add to the convenience and comforts of the 
people, T think it would be worth continuing. With these words, Sir, I 
again earnestly appeal to the Government that this experiment should b(' 
given a fair trial. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukbnin Gbeity): Amj^ndment 
moved: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, after the existing entries under the head TjPttersi* the following be 
inserted : 

‘Aj letter for local Benrico Six piee*.” 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. .fog, 
complained that wo never paid any rvUention to the suggestions tbai came 
to us from various quarters of this House, but T can assure liiin that it is 
very far from being the case. He put forward this interesting suggestion 
last year, and T promised I would examine it as prima facie tlu'rc appeared 
to be certain attractions about it, T did examine the question. T asked my 
Department to get information as to the other countries in llu* world in 
which a local service had been introduced. T find, in point of fact, that 
there are very few countries which have this local service system. There is. 
a system of local service for letters and postcards in Denmark, Mexico, 
Holland, Venezuela, Peru, Turkey and Italy. Local rates for parcels exist 
in Mexico, but there Jire special rates for printed papers sample packets, 
etc., in Denmark, Mexico, Holland and Venezuela. Now, T would like to 
draw the attention of the House to the list of the countries I have read out. 
They are all, with the exception of Italy and Mexico, small countries and 
I think it would be correct to say that some of them are rather backward 
countries — T am referring to the South American Bepublics in which the 
state of communications, I believe, leaves something to bo desired . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Kural): May I point out, Sir, that this system of local service exists 
in Germany where the postal system is best developed after England. 

D 2 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: I am much obliged to my Honourable 
friend. I am sorry if my Department did not obtain information for me 
from Germany, but I will have it verified. In any case, Germany would 
only be an exception to the general rule, that the countries in which the 
local service system is in force, with the exception of Italy and Mexico, 
which are big countries, though they are not as thickly populated as India, 
can fairly be described as small countries .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know. Sir, what connection has the size of 
a country got to do with the introduction of the local service system? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That, Sir, is a point to which I was 
about to come. The point to which I was about to direct the attention 
of the House is that this proposal goes directly counter to the whole system 
of uniform rates on which the Posts and Telegraphs Department in this 
country has been working up till now. I admit that the proposal did attract 
me at first sight last year when the outlook was rather f)ad, and E thought 
it might be possible to give some relief in certain directions in view of the 
fact that we might not be able to give general relief all round. But there 
has been some small improvement, as T said in my long speech earlier in 
the afternoon, and it does seem to me, Sir, that if relief can be given, 
it is better that it should be spread over a wider area rather than that it 
should be confined to a few big towns. What I do wish the House to 
• realise is, that we arc really anxious to bring the postcard, rate down, as we 
realise that that is the change which will appeal most to the class of people 
whom my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Duit, eloquently described as the dumb 
millions of India. That is a change to which our efforts are being directed, 
and any deviation of this kind must inevitably put off the date when it can 
be effected. I do not wish to drive a wedge into the ranks of the Opposition. 

E am not really desirous of dividing them, but it does seem to me a little 
surprising that a proposal of tliis character should have come from a rc])re- 
sentativc of a rural constituency, as I think, my friend, Mr. Jog . . . 

An Honourable Member: Ho does not come from a rural constituency. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: I come from an urban constituency. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: He is a Nominated Member, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: He is a Nominated Member from 
Bcrar, and Berar as a whole can fairly be described as a rural constituency. 
His proposal would only benefit the big towns, and why, I ask, should the 
people in big towns have facilities in the way of cheap postage that are not 
available to the rural population? That is the real argument against this, 
proposal so far as India is concerned. The Department can only pay its way 
if the profits on the short distance traffic go towards making up for the losses 
(,11 the long distance iraffic, and that is the answer to my Honourable fnen^ 
^^r Amar Nath Dutts question **Whnt has the size of a country got te 
do with this proposal?'' It has a gweat deal to do with it in a suh-contment 
like India. T would repeat that it is on the profits that wo derive from short 
distance traffic in great cities that we are enabled to send letters at tli^p, 
same rate from Tuticorin to Peshawar as we are from one part of Delhi 
to another. T regret for this reason that, whih^ my Honourable fnond s 
suggestion has been well worth examination, T have found it impossible to 
accept it. T need hardly sav that the arguments T have now adduced against 
accepting the proposal in regard to postcards and letters apply equally to 
hook packets and parcels. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, T rise to support the motion moved by my 
Honourable friend from Berar. I have carefully heard the arguments ad- 
vanced by the Honourable Member in charge of the Postal Department, 
but let me bring to his notice that this motion is intended not for any 
reduction of revenue by lowering the postage rate to half an anna; on the 
other hand, it is intended to increase the revenue. At present the number 
of letters that are sent locally is so small, and the expectation of a great 
increase in such local service, if the postage rate, is reduced is so largo, that 
[ think it can be taken for granted that there will be actually no loss if this 
experiment is undertaken .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 am sorry to interrupt the Honour- 
able Member. I do not believe that the number of letters would be doubled 
if this rate is introduced, and that is the main ])oint. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: 1 think invitations and other letters that are now sent 
through a servant will be sent by post, and, es])eeially in big towns like 
Poona, Bombay, or Calcutta, there will bo a great increase in the delivery 
of such letters. Therti is no nse making this ditTeronco between the rural 
area and the iirban area. The inhabitants of the town area are our friends, 
and belong to ourselves, and, if they are benefited to a certain extent, the 
rural pco])le need not. go against it. As a- matter of fact, what is expected 
is that the revenue from such lower postage will not be lost to the llepart- 
ment, but will add something to the revenues of the Department. I would 
urge upon the Government to reconsider this (jucstion, if not this year, at 
all events, next year. 

Sir Hari Singh Cour: 1 am afraid, in giving J)is ro])ly to the motion of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, the Honourable Member for Industries has 
forgotten an episode of liis own Department. 1T(' will recall tlie fact that 
as soon as the postage was raised to five pice for 2-^ tolas, a very large number 
of messenger services cropped up in the Bombay Presideiujy which immed- 
iately began to tell upon the income of the post office as lh(‘, monopolist 
carriers in (his country, and they had to issue a circular to the efFect that 
under the Post Office Act the post offices hold tlu' moiioijoly of carrying 
letters, and, therefore, any l(*ttcrs delivered by messengers in the same 
town would be contravening the provisions of I lie Post. Office Act. Now, 
Sir, that is a very telling argument against my ITonourabhi friend’s opposi- 
tion to this motion. Tn large cities like Calcutta and Bombay, and may 
I include even in a small city like Dellii, we luivf^ a very l.*irgo number of 
letters exchanged between friends and families which arc; sent by messengers. 
If tlie local service is introduced, it would not bo worth wliil(‘ sending these 
letters through messengers, but then they would lx* delivered by post, and 
to tha.t extent it would be an accretion to the income of the post office. 

My FTononrablc friend wanted to set up the iirbfm against riinvl interests, 
and he said that if this benefit is to accrue at all, it should ar'crue to a wider 
area. But he forgets altogether the fact that, as it is, nolens volens local 
delivery by iriessengers affects the income of the post office, of which the 
post offices themselves complained, I think, only a f(‘.w months ago, and, 
if the amendment of my TTonoiirablc friend is acc(ipt(*d by the Government, 
they will be able to realise the revenue which they are losing at present. 
It is for that rc&Bon that f ask the Honourable Member for Industries to 
reconsider his decision. 

There is one more point, and it is this. Whatever the })ost office may 
4o and whatever prohibition they may publish as the monopolist carriers, the 
fact remains that a very large number of letters and parcels and packets 
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ivre delivered in the large towns, mostly business centres, not through the 
medium of the post office, and as the post offices have been unable to check • 
private delivery of this matter, I think they should now come into line 
with the author of this amendment and realise the revenue which they have 
been losing for many months, if not for many years. 1 am afraid my 
Honourable friend has been impelled by what he considered to be depart- 
mental consideration of the question. I prefer to follow the Sir Frank Noyce 
of last year to the Sir Frank Noyce of today, because last year he was sympa- 
thetic to this proposal, but this year it seems that, owing to a departmental 
report, he has been converted to an opposite view*. But if he will only give 
a short trial to selected centres, where private delivery seriously competes 
with the activity of the post office, he would then see that the amendment « 
was moved in time and that it was bringing more revenue to the post office. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: If my Honourable friend, the Mover, had increased 
the postage rate for this town service, I might have supported him. I 
think there is a great d()al to be said for a quick delivery of town service. 

I believe they have arrangements in France, I know in Paris, where you 
can post a lo.tt(*r by express, and it is (iclivi'red within a c.ouple of hours. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: You have got that here, but nobody takes advant- 
age of it. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: 1 think, if that was adopted in the cities, it might 
be of great use. 1 do not agree with my Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, wh('n Iv* says thet hero locally in Delhi if you send letters 
by messenger it will he cheaper than the present pf)stage. I think, if the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Department would consider the 
oxpedion(*v of encouraging express delivery, there might bo some benefit 
from it. 

Mir. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commence): In connection 
with the local delivery system, T may say that some time back, some of the 
loading Banks in Afadras felt that tliHr expenses for local delivery by 
moans of their onn peons were a very heavy charge- Therefore, half a 
dozen Banks met together and wanted to try a system of r^ommon deli- 
very, hut then, as was pointed out by Sir Hari Singh Gour, trouble came 
about the. monopoly of the Governmcul as carrier. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: It becomes an offence under the Post Office Act. 

An Honourable Member: It is committed. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: As such, we had to give up the idea. But 
we all felt that if wc could have a system by which letters could be deli- 
very for half an anna postage, we should gladly welcome such an arrange 
men!., and it was with that object that wc wished to pool the system of 
sending loiters by some private arrangement. In large commercial places 
like Bombay and Calcutta, where letters have to be delivered at long 
distances, and similarly in Madras also, a system by which the letter can 
be carried for half an anna will be useful, and T feel that the post office 
will be suffioiently eompensoted for the new departure that they would 
make. T earnestly request the Honourable Member to try the experi- 
ment, as suggested in certain localities and see how it works. 
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Mr, M. Maswood Alixnad: In this connection, I would say that I whole- 
heartedly support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr- Jog. 

I do not agree with my Honourable friends, Sir Hari Singh Gour and 
Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. They have suggested that particular areas 
should be selected for this experiment. I want to say that the people 
residing both in rural and urban areas should be given the same facilities. 
There should not- be any differential treatment, and my suggestion is that, 
apart from that, I hope the Department will gain. If letters are sent as 
a local delivery, for which six pies are suggested, then in that case the 
Department will have little trouble. They do not send this letter by 
rail, not it requires the same system of liandling and so there is little 
trouble on the Department. 

Sir, I support this amendment, and I suggest that local area should 
moan the area under one delivery post oflicc — if the letters are to be 
delivered from the same delivery post office where it has been posted, the 
letter should bo treated as a local service letter throughout India. For 
instance, if letters are posted in Bombay to be delivered in Bombay, 
they should be treated as local service, and, in the same way, if a letter 
is dropped in a village post office and if that letter is to be delivered within 
the area of the same post office, then in that case it should be treated 
as a local delivery. Under one post office eight or ten villages come. 
In some cases, under one post office fourteen or twenty villages come. At 
present the rate is one and a quarter anna, and so people do not send 
their letters from one village to another and they prefer to send these 
letters through messengers. If this system is introduced in the villages, 
they will gain much more than they expect in urban areas, because people 
residing in one village will use the posl office for sending their letters to 
the other villages which are four or five miles away, and by this means 
volume of traffic will increase. T do not agree with my friend that only 
towns should be selected or particular areas. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: If rny Honourable friend agrees to the principle of local 
service, the details can be left over to the Department- 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I totally agree with the suggestion, and 1 
wholeheai’tedly support ilie motion wliich is before us. 1 only disagree 
with the suggestion of my friend, Sir JIari Singh Gour, and my friend, 
Mr. Pandya, that local service should mean only urban or a particular 
place. Bathcir, local service should mean the area under one post office 
or under one delivery office. 

Further, I say that the suggestion that, bccaiisci the experiment is made 
only in small countries, it should not be followed here, is not a sound one. 
My friend should sec whether the experiment is good or not, iiTcspective 
of whether it is a hig country or a small country, and ii' they find that 
these experiments are good, they should not hesitate in accepting them. 
We fU’O following many experiments which were started in England, and 
England is a small country. So this argument about a small country is 
not a sound one. \Vc have followed so many experiment, and what is the 
harm if we follow one more experiment? If it is not a paying system, we 
can change it afterwards. With these words, I support the motion moved 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: I also agree with my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
that this local service should not be restricted only to selected towns, but 
iihat it should be extended to all urban areas, and, if possible, to rural 
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areas. Of course, there is some diihculty in having these things in rural 
areas, because there the postman comes only twice or thrice a week. The 
words “local service” can apply both to rural and urban areas, but I beg 
to point out this difficulty in regard to rural areas- 1 do not know whether 
it is so in Bihar, but in Bengal I know village peons go to villages on alter- 
nate days, some times three days in t\ week or two days in a week. It 
will not be needed there. It is only in big towns and in big villages that 
this is possible, but the sizes of the villages in Bengal ordinarily are 
such that T think it will not at all be profitable to have a local service 
by means of the |)ost office. It can be sent ihrongli a man or one may go 
himself. So it is not feasible to have this local service in rural areas, 
unless they arc villages only in name, but really towns and such towns we 
have everywhere. They may not have mnnieipalitics and there may be 
no Magistrate or Munsif or Judge, and yet it might he a very big place, 
and it may be a mercantile place. There the suggestion of my friend, 
Mr. Mnswood Ahmad, may ho acted upon to some extent, but not wholly; 
but, considering all these things, the letter for local service will be, I am 
sure, very paying in such big cities as Calcutta or Bombay or Poona, and, 

I aih sure it will be paying even in smaller towns like Bnrdwnn, Midnapore 
or Howrah, w'hero people would send a letter by post to a place which is 
about throe miles off instead of sending n man, and this will also be of great 
service to the commercial community and also to professional men like 
medical men and lawyers and tradesmen. That being so, T give my 
wholehearted support to the amendment which has been moved by my 
friend, Mr. Jog. 

Mr. S. P. Varma: The reason why tlio Department advise against the 
adoption of this experiment is very clear, and, in fact, the arguments 
advanced by my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, in supporting the motion, 
really give the ease away. We started with the idea of the amendment 
proposeil by iny friend, Mr. Jog, that this local service was to be conlin.iCl 
to large towns wJiero there Is a heavy density of traffic between one part 
of the tenvn and another. In such circumstances, it is possible to imagine 
that such a service can be rendered at a fairly low cost, and that, there- 
fore, it mav be I’cununerative, to the post office. Mr. Maswood Ahm^ 
wants to extc’nd that service to rural areas where the density of traffic 
cannot ho very heavy, find any local service, if it is to bo attractive, would 
be very expensive to inaintfiin. That is the first argument that a good 
locud service is nc^t a (*heap service to maintain. The second argument 
against it is that if wo. have a specially cheap service confined to one 
locality, there is nothing logically to prevent having yet another rate lower 
than the uniform rate for a particular area. We shall then be beginning 
to have a com plicated set of distance rates and then I tremble to think 
of what my friend from Patna \vould hfive to pay on a letter that he wants 
to send to Pesliawar. Throughout the wliole modern history of the Dc])art- 
ment, wo have been working on uniform rates. 

Mr. J>. K. Lahiri Ohandhury (Bengal : Tiandholders) : I did not want 
to intcrru])t my Honourable friend, but may I ask whether even in those 
countries where they use this system, when they send those letters 
different places, there are different rates for different distances. 

Mr. S. P. Var^na: I have not been quite able to make out the qjuestiop 
of my Honourable friend, but the answer, as far as I can make out, iS 
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in the affirmative. In those very countries, which the Honourable Sir 
Frank Noyce mentioned by name, the local rates are lower than the rates 
for the trail ^’mission of correspondence throughout the country. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: My point is — docs the rate vary with 
the distance? 


Mr. S. P. Varma: I believe, Sir, in the United States of America, foi 
certain classes of postal matter the rates do differ according to the distance 
to be carrif^J 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Thai cuts at the very root of your argument. 
Are you aware of it? 

Mr. S. P. Varma: It supports my argument, Sir! They have a system 
of different rates for different distances. We liave not worked on that 
system, and wo have* a system of uniform rates, irrespeeiive of the distance 
over which a letter has to be carried or a postcard or telegram has to 
deliveriMl. That is reall\ the chief argument against specially cheap rates 
for ('onfine<l areas. As n gf.rds the «‘omparison between India and some 
other f'-ountries that wore mentioned, it was certainly not the intention a 
east any retlection iin tlu* postal organisations of those countries. They 
have got a s\st(‘m that suits them: we have got a system that suits us. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Von have not tried the other system. 

Mr. S. P. Varma: As n^gards the example of England, T will just say 
one thing. Tf England charges Ihh in a small country, for her intemaJ 
corr('S[)ondei5co, she does not (»harge more than l^d. for a letter Jx> 
Australia. So, Sir, on the whole, the whole system of local service rates 
goes so direc'tly against (ho system on which the Department has been 
working that Ooverinneni do not feel justified in embarking on the experi- 
ment, especially in the ]>rcscnt financial position of the Department. It 
might lead them into a position which, I am sure, tlie TTonso would regret. 
With these remarks, Sir, T beg to oppose the amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I had no intention U) speak today, but 1 
should like to impress upon the ilonourablc Aloinber in (*harge of the Posts 
and Telegivi|)hs Department the dcsiraoility o£ (‘xploring this system oL 
cheap ratt's to?- local lettei’s a little more, ininntcly. ^'ou follow cither the 
English system or tlur (-ontinentaj system. In England, we have got one 
and a half peniiv stamjis for every country and every town within the 
Britisli onipiu , and, tor t*ver\ place, outside the British empii«, we just pub 
a penny extra. Tiiat is a simple method, it is quite logical and it works 
very well, ft yon have differentird rates for different countries outside India, 
then, in that ease, I think wi^ should follow the system which is prevalent 
in most of the other countries. Tn most countries in Europe, there you 
will find that they have got differential rates for town deliveries and for 
deliveries inside tin* country. T do not want to fight with my Honourahb 
friend, Mr. Maswood x\hmad, because he is simply fighting on sugar-cane 
when the sugar-cane field is not there. (Laughter.) When once we have 
introduced this s\ stem of deliveries, then wo can discuss the question as 
to how far it can be extended. As an experimental measure, let it be 
introduced in certain selected big towns, and, after gaining some experience 
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and the financial results, it might be extended further, and this is the 
practice that was adopted in most of the countries in the west, and I would 
like that that possibility should be further explored. 

Sir, from the speeches delivered today, I find that the post office is in 
a hopeless position as regards information. On the floor of the House the 
Honourable Member, who is brought in as expert in post office affairs, 
said that he did not know the weight of the envelope supplied by the Gov- 
ernment. So, without knowing the weight of even their own envelope, 
which they are supplying to the public, they come forward to discuss the 
question of weight. It is regrettable that the post office expert shall depend 
upon the Opposition and find that the weight of post office envelopes is ^ 
tola. Again, we have the example of other countries where the system ia 
being worked, ft was said that they did not know. Therefore, T request . . . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I would ask my Honourable friend 
whether his information is based on personal knowledge. I have, in the 
course of the last few minutes, again made inquiries from my 
Department .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am not reien’ing to rny Honourable friend, Sir 
Frank Noyce. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : i am asking whether his information 
about loc^al s(?rvices in Germany is based on his own personal knowledge. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Yes. It is based on personal knowdedge. I have 
used it for many years, I have used it this time when 1 was in Germany, 
and I know this system is in vogue in most countries of Europe. 

What I wanted to inipress upon the Government is that the possibility 
of this system should be further explored, aud we ought to find out — 
whether it will bo a. source of income. I believe that it will not be a 
losing syst(wu, because larger numbers of people will be using this local 
post. With these words, Sir, 1 beg to support the motion. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Deugal National ("hamber of Commerce: Indian Com- 
merce): Sir, T rise to support this motion. In Calcutta, with which 1 
am acquainfed, wo have to post many letters for people who live m 
Calcutta, MS othonvisc our costs would be more, and if this system 
adopted, I am sure, the Govemnient w’i!l not lose anything, but they will 
gain something. I know in Calcutta, some years ago, a system was intro- 
duced for tow n deliveries which was kuow^n also as the system of hourly 
deliveries. That was successful, but unfortunately, w ith the retrench- 
mcMit, all the peons losl their soiwices an'^l this system was also withdrawn. 
T do not k'unw whethor the I^fomber in charge of Posts aud Telegraphs will 
not rather gain if he decides to introduce this new system of a half anna 
postage for towm delivcrip?^ and then see after some time whether that will 
or will not succeed and whether that will or will not be prosperous to his 
Department. Tt was known as the town delivery system, or the hourly 
delivery system, — deliveries being made every hour. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: But the postage was the same. 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen: Of course at that time the postage was not much, not 
like the present one. That is what we want to be done, we want the 
Government to renew that experiment again in Calcutta for, say, three 
months, so that the Government might know whether they are losing or 
gaining in this matter. Any way, they would not lose much if they ulti- 
mately found that it was a losing concern, I know that, in some officee 
in Calcutta, about one hundred letters are posted in the evening when they, 
cannot get hold of peons to go round the whole town of Calcutta for the 
purpose of delivering these letters. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: i am not quite sure to what my 

Honourable friend is referring. Is he suggesting that we should put an 
extra half an anna staiii]) on envelopes to ensure the quicker delivery of 
letters? 


Mr. S. 0. Sen: No, no. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Then, if he is suggesting that for 
half an anna we should give ten deliveries of letters a day, that is absolutely 
out of the question. 


Mr, S. 0. Sen: I never suggested hourly deliveries. 1 suggested they 
•should have town deliveries. They should deliver such letters only in the 
town, where they liav(i not to use the railways, but tbeir vans go from one 
Sub-post ofTicc? to auoibcr in the same town. They can easily deliver 
these letters to the dilTeront post offices ’without any extra cost. Therefore, 
Sir, I support this motion, and T hope the Honourable Member will try 
the oxperirnt-nt and then come before the House aficT ho has gained some 
expericne.e, if it does not succeed. 

Mr, President ('The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is ; 

“That in Srhodule I to tlin Bill, in tho propo.sod Kir.«;t Schedule to the Indian Post 
•Office Act. 1898, after the exiting entries under the head *Lp,tter.'i* the following ba 
inserted : 

‘ A letter for local service ..... Six pies *’ 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Before you proceed, Sir, witli the 
^ business, I would like, on heh.alf of the Clovorumcnt Benches, to 

o p.M. whether it would he possible tf)day to sit sutficicnily long 

to get the clauses of this Finance Bill through. T would likf* to ]>ut before 
tho House our position in this matter. IToiiourahlc Mcmlx'rs know ])crfocily 
well that it is very important — in fact, T might say almost, essential if wo arc 
to proceed regularly — to get tho Finance Bill passed before the 31st March. 
We also have another measure — the salt measure — which it is essential to 
get through before the 31st March. Unfortunately in the next week there 
are several holidays. There are only three effective days, and the Council 
of State will require at least two days for discussing the Finance Bill. If 
we could get all thq clauses through, at any rate, this evening, and then 
have a short third reading debate on Tuesday morning, wo may have some 
chance of getting both the Finance Bill and the Salt Bill through before 
the Slat March. Therefore, I would request you that we should sit long 
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ei^ough to get the Finance Bill clauses through, and 1 hope that Upnour- 
able Members will take into account the practical needs of the situation and 
co-operate with us in this attempt. I would also like to remind the 
Honourable Members of the rest of the programme that lies before us. 
We have next to proceed with the two Excise Bills, and if the House 
decides that these Bills should be submitted for consideration by Select 
Committees, that is a course which we should be prepared to accept. Then 
it would be greatly to the convenience of everybody if these Select Com- 
mittees could sit during the Easter holidays. Those are the practical consi- 
derations that wo have to bear in mind if w'e are to get through the very 
important business that is before the House this Session within a reasonable 
period and without great inconvenience both to Honourable Members and to 
the public. Therefore, [ would request you to consider whether you could 
not sit long enough to get the clauses through today. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May 1 point out that while 
we on this side of the House agree with the Honourable the Finance 
Member in the necessity to got through the Finance Bill, we are very 
much handicapped. Since 9 o’clock this morning, I have been in this 
building along with 14 other Members of the Assc'mbly. This Session has 
been a great strain on many of us. 1 would only like to point out that, 
although the Members on the Treasury Benches have to devote their time 
to tbeJr Departments, some of us have got to stick to these Benches all 
through the debate and look into every proposal that is brought forward by 
every Member of the Treasury Bench. It is no exaggeration to say that 
those Honourable Members, who have taken keen interest in the legislative 
and other work that is brought in this House, arc feeling the strain even 
more than any of the Honourable Members individually on the Treasury 
Benches. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to point out to my 
Honourable friend that 1 have done the same as he has. Like him, I have 
been in the TTouse all day. 1 am not denying the force of his argument; 
but I think he is doing n. little injustice to us on this side of the House 
by thinking that our lot is easier than his. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: 1 am sure, I shall have the 
sympathy of Sir Frank Noyce in what 1 am saying. I can only say that, 
speaking on behalf of my Party, we shall try our level best to finish the 
Finance Bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimiikham Chetty): What about 
tli(' request of the Finance Member which he made just now ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am coming to that. It will 
be really impossible to sit much longer today. In any case, it will cer- 
tainly not be possible to finish all the clauses of the Finance Bill today. 
We do not know how long it will take to finish them. So, I regret very 
much that it will not be possible to sit very much longer today. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask a question about the legal position ^ 
May I know whether it is possible to extend the time beyond the 31 at 
March ? 
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The Honourable Sir Georgo Schuster: It is very difficult for me to 
oxplain shortly the precise position. All I can say is that an irregular and 
difficult position will be created. I cannot say that we have got any parti- 
cular device ready for getting over that irregularity. It will lead to a very 
^eat inconvenience. 

ttr. 0. S. Itanga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions; Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): May I, Sir, suggest an all-night Session, a practice which 
we have in the House of Commons, because it is necessary that important 
matters must be got through. It is perfectly true that Honourable Members 
on either side have worked very hjird. I do not think there is any 
Member in this House, even if he is not present in the House right from 
the morning, who is not doing some very useful work. I have been 
writing about 40 letters today in my own hand-writing to the Members of 
the Assembly in regard to a farewell lunch. I would suggest that wo sliould, 
instead of saying that one Member is more worked or less worked than 
the other, show that we are capable on occasions of sitting up and getting 
through our business. For instance, w'C have been making more speeches 
than is necessary on certain items. Yet we thought that if it were lU'ces- 
sary, the way in which to tire out Honourable Members who w’anted to 
make the same speeches on the same motions was to liavc an all-night 
Session. And that is, as T have said, the practice in tlie ITouso of 
Commons. We adopted it in the pjist, and I do not see any reason why 
we should not make it a regular practice of the Assembly. I think we 
ought to start it by having an all-night Session today. 1 was also on th(^ 
same Committee of which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, hapixuis 
to be a very useful Member. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: If that proposal is accepted, who will give us 
“dinner at eight’*? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Ncn-Miihainmadan Rural): While I 
sympathise with the Government, I .am bound to point out that the Members 
of my Party, who have been w'orking from this morning in the Select 
Committee, find it absolutely im])ossible to continue any further in the 
evening in the House. I quite realise that the fact that we have got two 
holidays coming on very soon complicates the situation. While I entirely 
agree that w'e must make every effort to finish this Bill by Tuesday 
next 

Diwan Bahadur A. R&maswami Mudaliar: with an all-night Session, 
if necessary. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I do not know about that. Having n^gard to the fiict 
that several important .amendments have yet to be taken u]) about book 
posts and postcards, I do not know how far we will succeed in finishing 
the third reading on Tucsd.ay. I very much hope myself to he aide lo 
finish .all the clauses of the Bill tod.ay, but, judging from the y)rogress w(i 
have made, J. do not suppose wc can do that. I, therefore, think that it 
will not be right to h.ave a prolonged sitting this evening, hut we can 
make our best eforts to finish the whole thing on Tuesday. That is .all J 
ean say at present. 

Hari Sin|^ Gour:^ sfionld have thought and T think my Honourable 
friends behind me agree that we should co-operate with the Government 
by every means possible to finish the Finance Bill, so that it is enacted 
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into law before the end of this month. The circumstances of this year are 
very exceptional, ami, as the Honourable the Finance Member pointed out, 
the next two days are holidays, and the alternative of the suggestions made 
by my friends on the right is that, if we sarcrifice one of these holidays 
and sit here to finish this Finance Bill, then there would be no necessity 
of sitting late today. Otherwise, there must be no other alternative. I 
do not know whether the Honourable the Finance Member has any 
objection to sit tomorrow or some other day, that is one of these days 
during the holidays. I understand that some Select Committee meetings 
are taking place during these holidays, but the matter is a matter of 
detail and can be left to your judgment. It is, however, agreed on fill sides 
that we should bo very anxious to finish the Finance Bill, not only all the 
clauses, but the third reading of it, so as to give the Government sufficient 
time to take it to another place and enact the Bill before the close of the 
yejir. Two suggestions have been made by my Honourable friends here 
that we go on sitting now or have a little respite and refreshment and meet 
again after dinner. T happen to know that one of your predecessors sat 
one day very late, I think it was about till 10-30 p.m. 

An Honourable Member: No, the present President also sat late last 
year. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Tf we can finish the clauses tonight, 1 should 
certainly assist the Government in doing so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What the 
Chair desires to know as a practical suggestion is whether the House would 
like to continue the sitting today until the Bill is finished or whether they 
would like to sit tonight and finish the Bill. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: T wish to submit .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
must have the views of the Leaders of Parties. There is no use of every 
individual Member getting up and making a suggestion. The practical 
suggestion, so far as today is concerned, is, either that we continue now 
and sit until the Bill is finished or until a specified hour. It might be 
one of the tw'o. Wc may adjourn now and meet again after dinner and 
continue till the Bill is finished or sit till a particular hour. The Chair would 
like to know what the Independent Party thinks. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Neither alternative would 
be acceptable now, but we have no objection to sit late on Tuesday night. 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: I agree with Mr. Mudaliar. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): We are quite prepared to 
continue to sit now till 8 p.m. or after dinner. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; There is no 
unanimity. The iwo principal Parties are ^ not agreeable to this course^ 
The Chair does not wish to force a nigUft sittftig or sit until the Bill is 
finished without due notice. In any case, we might go on for half an 
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hour today and the Chair would suggest that on Tuesday we might begin 
our sitting at ten o’clock and finish the Bill on that day, and, if necessary, 
have a night sitting to finish the Bill. The House ought to recognise that 
position. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
My submission witli regard to that matter is that, whatever you arrange, 
you should allow us one full day for the third reading stage of the Bill, 
because there are many of us who have not spoken on the Finance Bill 
at all and who have important observations to submit to the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Now that 
the House knows the programme, Honourable Members can regulate their 
speeches and their motions a(5Cordingly. In any case, we will go on for 
half an hour more today, and, on Tuesday, we begin at ten o’clock, and 
cither continuously sit the whole day until we finish the Bill including the 
third reading, or, if necessary, meet after dinner and sit until the Bill 
is finished. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, wanted “a 
full day * for third reading, I hope it will be nearly 24 hours. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in »Sch(*dulp I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head *Po.^tcardn* the following be substituted : 

* Single Two pies. 

Reply ... Four pies *. ** 

This is a little less than what the price of the postcard formerly was, 
and if I have reduced the price of postcards to that extent, it is because 
T feel that the prices have gone down so much lower in level that people 
must have relief in this direction in the same ratio as the j)rice of 
agricultural produce has gone down. T think, within tlie last forty or 
bfty years, no one purchased food grains at the price at which it is 
available at the present moment. The price of paddy in Bengal was 
Rs. four per maund, while it is now less than a rupee in many places. 
That is, the prices have gone down to one-fourth, and, therefore, T submit, 
why should not the postal charges go down? Am I to understand that 
it is the Government servants alone who arc to enjoy the benefit of the 
rise in prices during the War time and continue to enjoy the same oven 
now in spite of the low level of prices that is to be found in the country 
at the present moment? It is known to every one of us that the income 
of> all profassional men has gone down by 50 per cent, an^ 60 per cent. 
I mean the lawyers and medical men and traders have been ruined in 
several places, and agriculturists are going without food. Am I to under- 
stand that all these millions of my countrymen exist for the few people 
who have entered the sacred field of Government service and that we 
exist for them and that we are to supply them the same rate of high 
salaries, and ourselves go on starving. Some feel the difficulty of having 
retrenchment in their salaries, but not to the extent of what I would 
say has been the fall in the price of commodities. Those whose salaries 
I want to reduce are the mew'^who are most benefited by this reduction 
in the price of foodstuffs. Ant^-fiijowing human nature, as we do, I believe, 
even you, Sir, will not agree to a 10 or 15 or 20 per cent. cut. That 
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is human nature, not to speak of those who have power in »their handfs. 
Sir, I think I should not be long in my speech, because T find severaK 
people are going away, and it is better that we go to vote on this very 
jm]r)ortant amendment about postcards which affects the poorest of our 
countrymen. And T can assure my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, 
that there is every likelihood of some increase if we reduce the price of 
postcards to two pies; at any rate, even if there is no increase, it will 
surely pay its way, he(*aus(‘ there will be an enormous increase in the 
use of postcards. People have now got to be careful about writing 
letters in a postcard which is worth three pice which probably brings 
them more than one seer of rice or one seer of wheat with which they 
can feed their wives and cJiildren for a whole day. I beg to submit, Sir, that 
it is not a Utopia that T am hoping for when I am asking for this 
reduction. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it two pice or two pies for a j)ostcard ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Two pies, that is, three postcards for half an 
anna. (Laughter.) There is notliing to laugh at. 1 remember, Sir, in 
your own Pn^sidency, when f was there, for about a year, none in my 
family would take the curd that was hehig sold by the low class goalat 
wlio would come to our houses but myself, and they used to sell us onr‘ 
pie worth for my use and it was more than enough. So, Sir, I submit 
that this should not appear to my friends to be unacceptable. T think 
th(\y should vote for it, and Government should remain neutral, if not 
support us. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetiy): Amend- 
ment moved: 

“That in iSchcdulo I td llio Bilb i*i 1^*® pro})ORpd First Hchcdidc to the Indian Post 
'Office Act. 1898, for the entries under the head *7^oKfrar(I/i* the following he substituted : 

* Single . . ... Two pies. 

Reply Four pies*. ** 

Dr. Ziauddln Ahmad: Sir, I support this amendment, hui. on entirely 
different grounds, i.c., in the interest of my eyes. Since the time the 
ratios wer? increased, people began to write first horizontally with black 
ink, then vertically with red ink and now they have commenced to write 
at an angle of 45 degrees with blue or violet ink. T think it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to read these letters, because people want io get the best 
of their nine pies which they spend on their postcards and they wish »() 
'vritc three times, once vertically, tlien horizontally, and Ihrm at an angle 
of 45 degrees. Therefore, in the interest of tlie eyes of the people, F 
support this motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, T am glad that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Amar Natli Dui.t, has more sympathy for the poorer classes of this 
country than F have. T gave an amendment for throe pies, aiid now my 
HoTionrahle friend wants two pies. T do not say he had given notice for 
this amendment to got priority. T am sorry th-.il 1 bannot support him, 
because in my opinion, it is not workaj^e. It will be very difficult for 
the Department, and it will bo *g^|fy , difficult for the villagers 
too, because in the villages now-a-days pice are, heing used, and 
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not pies. So, it will be difficult to introduce the pie system there, 
which is not a good system, and it will be difficult to keep these smaller 

**coins like pies. So, I think, it is not workable, and I oppose it. 

* 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I have only to add to the objec> 
tions that my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has brought against 
this proposal the further objection that it would cost 1,53 lakhs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

**That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
'OfRce Act, 1898, for the entries under the head * Postcards* the following be substituted ; 

* Single .... . . • Two pies. 

Reply Four pies’. ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

‘‘That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the propo.sed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head *Postcard8* the following be substituted : 

* Single ........ Three pies. 

Reply ........ Half an anna *. ” 

I shall not make any speech on this, because T find that my Honour- 
able friends are in a hurry to go. Sir, I am sorry Government have 
brought forward this Finance Bill so late in this month that we cannot 
do justice to it and discuss all the items, because vre have to pass it 
before the 31st March. It is a gieat grievance of ours, and Government 
could have placed this Bill for discussion much before the other Bills 
which we have discussed. It is very difficult to give arguments in these 
circumstances specially when we are busy from 10, and some from 9 in 
the morning. So I move this amendment without making any speech. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved : 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act. 1898, for the entries under the head ^Postcards*' the following be substituted : 


* Single Throe pies. 

Reply Half an anna *. ** 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, the loss in this case is estimated 
at 1,29 lakhs on the assumption that there will be a 15 per cent, increase 
in traffic. I think the exposition of the financial conditions of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, which I placed before the Plousfe this after- 
noon, shows that we are not in a position to incur that loss. 

Ml. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head 'Postcards* the following be substituted : 


* Single Three pies. 

Reply . . .... . . Half an anna 


The motion was negatived. 


1 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Poet * 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ^Postcards* the following be substituted': 

* Single ........ Half an anna. 

®«ply One anna *. ** 

In this connection, I want to submit that this is a point which should 
be considered by my Honourable friend there. My Honourable friend, Sir 
Frank Noyce, said that he had got sympathy for the poorer classes and he 
really wanted to decrease the rate for postcards. The amendments which 
have been lost would have improved the system if they had been accepted; 
but this amendment is really a kind of necessity. Wo know in what con- 
dition the villages now-a-days arc — it is unnecessary to place that before my 
Honourable friends. It is the postcard which is used by the poorer classes 
of the people. Now, the time liaB come w’hen the Government themselves 
have reduced the rates for envelopes and letters, and they should, therefore, 
reduce the rates for postcards also. In the past, they did great injustice to 
the poor man using the postcard. When I come to amendment No. 34, 

I shall quote some other thing, but here I want only to remind the Govern- 
ment that they have done great injustice .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Nos. 32 and 
33 arc the same as this, is it not? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have moved No. 29 at present: The others 
arc for a reply postcard for five pice, and that will come later on, and, at 
that time, you will agree. Sir, that it is admissible and I can move that 
also. 

Now, I only want to remind my Honourable friend that when the sur- 
charge was imposed on different articles, it was for 25 per cent, only; but, 
on the poor man’s postcard, they put the surcharge at 50 per cent. I 
cannot understand really why they have no sympathy, rather why they 
arc so hard on the poor man who uses postcards. In the income-tax and 
on other articles in the Tariff Act, you will find that the surcharge was only 
25 per cent, in those days — whether you call it surcharge or increase, it does 
not matter, the result is the same — but the price of the postcard ivas put- 
up from two to three pice, and my Honourable friend has already realised 
a very high rate: the argument at that time was that it would not be 
practicable to raise it by 25 per cent, as it would work out to 2^ pice and 
it would not be practicable to sell them at- that rate. But I say, you have 
raised it by 50 per cent, and got it from these poor people, and now the 
time has come when you must consider the matter and give up this sur- 
charge on the postcard at least and fix the rate at half anna single and one 
anna reply. There is no question about your losing anything. You have 
already realised from the people 50 per cent, more in the past two years: 
and the time has now come when you should give up that amount and fix 
the rate at half an anna. I think this amendment should be accepted. 1 
admit that w'e cannot carry any amendment in this House, because our 
attendance is thin: our troubles are well known to all Honourable Members 
in this House, and so I really want that my Honourable friend, Sir Frank. 
Noyce, mv^st consider this point that when they have taken an extra 25 per 
cent, over and above 25 per cent, surcharge on postcards, during the past 
two years, they have no justification for continuing it again for years an(it. 
years. Really if he has got any sympathy for the poor classes in this country 
and the poor villagers who really use these cards, is it not justifiable to 
reduce the rate from three pice to two pice ? With these woids, I move. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: ^ 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head *PoHcard»* the following be substituted : 

* Single ...... . . Half an anna. • 

Reply ......... One anna *. ** 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to support the amendment, knowing full well that we have 
very little hope of success. It has been our common experience that we 
cannot pass any amendment, in fact, any measure, if Government will 
otherwise. Still we have to do our duty — Government have made Vedantins 
of us — we are only to do our duty w’ith no eye to the results likely to be* 
achieved. . 

In the very beginning, 1 should point out that this discussion has been 
taken up at a very unusual hour, but I hope that that will be no reason 
why the subject should be treated lightly. 1 sliould point out that this 
is the most important of all the amendments relating to postal rates. (Hear, . 
hear.) The com])hiint against the enhanced rates of postage is universal. 
The Honourable the Finance Member will perliaps at orua*. come upon us' 
with the argument that there will bo a loss of revenue to the tunc of .56 lakhs, 
or perhaps a little above that amount. But T do not see. why he should’ 
worry himself about the loss of revenue w^hen a single stroke of the pen 
can bring him lakhs and crorcs — 1 do not see why he should bother himself 
about these figures. 1 can at once give him some 20 lakhs if he is pleased’ 
to accept it, as I have been proposing every year, provided ho is prepared 
to levy a heavy and prohibitive duty on vegetable ghee. I single it out 
of many other subjects, because that is a subject which has been discussed 
in this House on more than one occasion. There are lots of other things- 
which Ccan bring him lakhs and crores in this way. He may order an all 
round retrenchment of five or ten per cent of salaries, and that will bring' 
him crores. Government should not grudge a loss of revenue of .56 lakhs,* 
because it is a very important subject. I do not agree with my esteemed 
friend. Sir Darcy Lindsay, that the Postal Department is a corntneTcial 
Department. I think it has been Indd by many Honourable*, Mciinbers in 
charge of this Department, as well as by various Commissions, that it is a 
Departrneiit of public utility. That being the position, I do not think that 
the loss of a small revenue is of much importance in this matter. And 
where is the certainty that there will be a loss to the tune of .56 lakhs?. 
We were told last year by Sir Frank Noyce that they do not keep any^ 
separate returns for postcards: the question is mixed up with so many 
subjects — there are cards of private manufacture — that no legitimate con- 
clusion can be arrived at on the basis of these figures. T think the revenue-, 
of the Postal Department as a whole should be considered, and our inter- 
pretation of the figures of postal income is that the law of diminishing 
returns has begun to operate in the Postal Department. The income is- 
going down with the increase of postal rates. That is our interpretation of 
the postal figures when they are taken as a whole. 

There is only one point which I should like to impress upon Honour-' 
able Members. I would majje a pathetic .appeal to the Honourable 
Member. It is almost certain that the present Assembly is going to be 
dissolved shortly. With what f«acc can we return to our constituency 
if w’^e cannot achieve even a single point during our whole career.- There*- 
fore, I appeal to my friends that we should gain this point, so that we 
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may show our face to our countrymen. With these words, Sir, I support 
the amendment. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Sir, it is after a 
long time that 1 venture to stand up in this House to support the motion 
that is now before us. 1 am one of those who would not like to stand 
in the way of the business of the House being proceeded with, but, today, 
in standing up on the floor of the House to speak on this motion, I do so 
with the utmost confidence that the Honourable the Finance Member, in 
making the calculations he has made in regard to the loss of 56 lakhs, 
WU.S not quite accurate. I shall presently explain the reason, Sir. Very 
recently, — to our deep sorrow we do not find our old and dear friend, Sir 
Thomas llyan, on the floor of the House today , — very recently I had 
occaf ion .to discuss this question in his private chamber, and I asked him 
wliother the value of tlie postcard could be reduced to two pice. I took 
down the figures for the year when postcards were sold at two pice. I 
also took down the figures of the traffic, and also the present rate of tralffic 
from him, and I gathered from him that his whole idea of the loss of 56 
lakhs was calculated on (lie basis of a loss of ten per cent traffic. I, 
however, found on calculation that when the postcard was sold at two 
pice, the traflfio was increased by 30 per cent. I have not brought those 
figures with me, — ^because I did not expect that this debate would eorhe 
on today, — but I have got the figures with me relating to the safe of post- 
cards in the year 1929, and also in the year 1932-33. If I could produce 
.these figures, the House would have appreciated tiici fact that the loss of 
60 lakhs which was based on the loss of traffic of ten per cent is not 
•correct. On the other hand, the trallic will be increased by 30 per cent,, 
aiid not by ten per cent. Now, the question that arises is this. When 
the price of the postcard was raised from two pice to three pice, who was 
resj'onsiblo for this loss in traffic, which, in other words, means loss of 
service to so many people? Sir, today, owing to the trade depression, if 
even a single officer is retrenched, it means that the whole family will 
starve, and we are told from very high quarters that it is only as a result 
of the increase in traffic that Government would be able to keep the staff 
in service. If that bo the position, under whose inspiration did Govern- 
ment take this measure of raising the price of the postcard from two pice 

to three pice? There was no justification at all for it. When this pro- 
posal to raise the price of the postcard from two pice to three pice was 

made, very vehcrrient opposition ^yas raised from this side of the House, 
but all that opposition was to no purpose. Tlie Honourable Member turned 
a deaf car to all, our pleadings and argument and today we find that, by 
raising the price of the postcard from two pice to three pice, the traffic 
has fallen by 30 per cent. 

Now. if Government could undergo this kind of loss for these two long 
years, why should they not take the risk of a loss of 30 lakhs for another 
year? My point is, if they fix up the price of postcards at two pice, 
the loss will be not 56 lakhs, but it will be 30 lakhs. I have calculated 
the figure, and I can tell the House that my calculation is correct, and 
the Honourable Member in charge will not be able to contradict me there. 
■I am quite convinced that in two years’ tiiVie our traffic will be increased 
by 30 per cent. If tliat is so, the question is whether the Government will , 
be prepared to undergo the loss of 60 lakhs in two years or not, and if, 
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by thesi' 60 lakhs, you can feed the poor people, if you can satisfy 360 
raillions of Indians, you can get really the blessings of all those who will 
be serving under you. Sir, very recently I received a telegram from my 
district to the effect that hfty clerks including postmen were going to be 
retrenched. I at once brought the matter to the notice of the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, and I am glad to say that he very 
sympathetically took up the matter and sent a wire to the Provincial 
Government to look into this matter, and he has already taken the case 
in his own hands. 

Now, Sir, if we can increase the trafl&c in the Postal Department, that ' 
will be the only solution to feed these poor people, and, at the same, 
help the public. The public will get the postcard at two pice, while the 
traihc will be increased by 30 per cent which will go to maintain all those 
otheiaU who are working in the Postal Department. With these words. 
Sir, I stron|[ly support the motion before tlie House. 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House) : With youi 
permission. Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course 
of Government business in the ensuing week. It is hoped to conclude the 
Finance Bill and the Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) Bill on 
Tuesday, the 27th, whereafter the next business will be certain Supple- 
mentary Estimates followed by motions for reference to Select Committee 
of the bills to impose excises on matches and sugar. On the conclusion 
of these motions, the House will take up the consideration of the Indian 
States (Protection) Bill, as reported by Select Committee. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Tuesday, iba 
27th March, 1934. \ 
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Tuesday. 27th Marche 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Cham])er of the Conneil TToiiso 
at Ten of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnumukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEPS. 

RETOENCITMENT on COMMtTNAT. EaSTS TN THE POSTAL AND RAILWAY MaIL 

Service, Punjab Circle. 

549. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there is any order to the effect that retrenchment in the Postal 
and Railway Alail Service, Punjab Circle, should bo made on communal 
basis? Tf so, are thoro any further orders that, due to communal basis, 
officials with loss than tliirty years’ service may be relronched in case no 
official with thirty years or more servdeo is available in any particular 
community ? 

(?)) Tf the reply to paH (a) bo in the noc^ative, arc Government pre- 
pared to issue instructions to the Postal Authorities in the Punjab Circle 
to retrench officials according to seniority of service and not on communal 
basis ? 

(c) Are Govornment aware that in the Punjab Postal and Railway Mail 
Service Circle, Sikh officials with less than thirty u'ars’ service an^ being 
retrenched and that officials of other communities with much more than 
thirty years’ service arc not affected? 

(d) In case retrenchment is made on a communal basis, are such officials 
of the minority community, especially Sikhs, affected who do not even 
complete thirty years of service? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There are no special order's rf 
retrenchment applicable to the Punjab Postal and R.ailway Mail Service 
Circle but the general orders of Government are being followed there as else- 
where and are as explained in the reply given by the TFonourahlc Sir 
PFarry Tfaig to part (n) of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-A/im ’s starred 
question No. '130 in this House on the 21st Echrnary, W3ff. Accf^rding 
to these orders, when no official of a particular community having at 
least 80 years’ service is available, it is permissible to retrench one of 
that community having less service, in preference to officials of other 
eommuTiities with longer service, so as to maintain the ratio between 
the various communities which existed before the retrenchment. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) Government have no precise information, but the occurrence of 
such cases is not improbable, as the Honourable Member will see from 
the reply given to part (a). 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to my reply to parts (a) and 

(c). 

( 2705 ) A 
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OVERHAULTNG OF THE AKCHiEOLOOiaAr^ GALLERIES OF THE INDIAN MUSEUM, 

Calcutta. 

550. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government please state: 

(a) whether the arch jeologi cal galleries of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, wer(j ro-arranged by Eai Eama Prasad Chanda 
Bahadur, the late Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, with the approval of Sir John Marshall who was 
then Director-General of Archfeology in India; 

{h) whothesr it is a fact that the same galleries are again being 
ovt'rhaulcd? If sc, whether and when the present scheme 
of re-arrangement was submitted to and approved by the 
present Director-General of Archfeology; 

(c) what w’as the urgent necessity for overhauling these galleries 

within such a short period of time and also when the 
Government of India have not yet tided over their present 
iinancial stringency ; and 

(d) how far the Muslim gallery has been added to or otherwise 

iinproved upon? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (h). Mr. Chanda re-arranged only two 
gallerit^H dt^aling with Itlic Hindu *and Buddhist periods and organised 
one gjillcrv of exhibits of the Muslim ])enocl. The remaining tw^o 
galleries. ?.e., the Candhara. and prc-historic galleries have heeii ro-arranged 
sine(» under the inslrueiiotis of the present Director General of Archneo- 
log V . 

(e) This was ncr^ossarv in tlu' inttavsts of visitors and students as well 
as of the exhibits and has been accomplished within the departmental 
budgt'i. 

(d) No important additions have been made. 

Proposal to increase the Overseas Pay and other Allowances 

OF THE Members of the Imperial Services with a Non -Asia tic 

DOMTCn^E. 

551. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any recommendations have been made to the Secretary of State 
for India to increase the overseas pay and other allowances given to 
moinhors of the Imperial Services with a non-Asiatic domicile? Has any 
proposal to increase such allowances been recently considered by Govern- 
ment, and, if so, with what result? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India have 
recently forwarded to the Secretary of State their recommendations in 
regard to the pay of future entranls to the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police, but I regret T am unable to disclose their nature. 

Disbursement of Salaries to the Employees in the Railway Offices 

IN Burma. 

552. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that many 
departments in the railway offices in Burma do not disburse the salaries 
of their employees till the 10th or 12tb of the month following the one 
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•for which tho salary is earned, and, if so, do they propose to issue instruc- 
.-tions that the salaries be paid on the 2nd or 3rd of every month as is 
done in other branches of the service? 

(b) On what date are the wages due to workmen in railway and public 
works and other workshops belonging to Government paid? 

(c) Are Government pref3ared to consider the question of paying all 
workmen’s wages weekly, or fortnightly, as recommended by the hoyal 
Commission on Factory Labour? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government understand that the [)osiii()n in the 
Burm.x Thiilways is at present gencrnllv as stall'd in tlu' Honourable 
Member’s question hut tlie question of earlier payment ]iresenis serious 
diflieiillicL. as 25,1)00 employcH''s scattered over 2,000 miles of line are 
involved. The Agent reports that it would he impraetieahle to pay 
salario.^ williin 2nd or 3rd of the month without very considi'rahle extra 
expense but he is endeavouring to devise means tix pay the siaFf within 
a week of the period for whicli the salary is earned. This is wluit other 
Eailwavs are also attempting to do. 

(b) The date of ])avment of wages to workmen employed on railways, 
Public Works and in other Government workshops is not fixed. Tlu*. general 
practi(*(i is to make payments as soon as possible after the t'lid of llie wage 
period. 

(r) The recommendation of the Iloyal Commission on Labour is luider 
the consideration of ilio Government of India, who ('xpoct to n'ach a 
•decision sliortly. 

Defects in certain Qu-arters on the Ferozshah Road, New Delhi. 

553. * Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Central Block (No. C) of No. 13, Ferozshah Road, is nortli-faced and is 
closed on the cast as well as on the west ? 

(b) Arc Government aware that solar rays cannot and do not enter any 
of tho bed-rooms in that quarter and that those rooms are perpetually 

■cold throughout the year? 

(c) TTavc Government ever consulted rnedic.al opinion .ms to wliether 
such a quarter is worthy for human habitation during the winter season? 

(d) Are Government aware that the position of Blocks (H) and (D) is 
also the same as that of (C), except that one of the bed-rooms in eacli has 
got a window on one of the sides? 

(c) Are Govermnenfc proj){ired to consider whetlicr Blocks Nos. (73) and 
(D) will he greatly improved if Blo(*k No. (C) is domolisjied? 

(/) Is it a fact that several new quarters facing north arc being con- 
structed? If so, will they contain any Block of the typo of IB (C) Feroz- 
shah Road? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No. 130. Ferozshnh Road faces 
north west and is open to the south cast, hut is closed on the other 
tw’o sides, being the central quarter of a block of three. 

(b) There is only one bedroom in this quarter, and the verandahs on 
the north west and south cast protecting this room open to the sun during 
the day. 

(c) No. 

A 2 
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(d) Yes. 

(.:) No. 

(/) Several of the new quarters under construction face in the same 
direction as No. 13(C), Fcrozshali Road. The answer to the second part 
of the question is in the negative. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: I Imvo boon (old that the quarter faces 
north west, tf it is not fully north facing, is it not sufficiently north 
facing to preclude tlie sun’s rays from entering tlic bed rooms? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: T have no knowledge of the particular 
quarter, l)nt I understand that my Honourable friend is speaking from 
personal experience. I only hope that next year he will get a quarter 
which suits him better than this one. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; Ts the Honourable Member aware that 
north fat'ing liouses, csf)ecially when they are closed on all other directions, 
are verv much condemned by (he Hindu Bhastras and customs (Laughter), 
although they are sanctioned by western engineering based on modem 
science ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am sorry that this quarter was 
sited in siudi a way as to bo repugnant to Hindu thought. (Laughter.) 
As T have said, T hope tliat my Honourable friend will get a better quarter 
next c;'o1d weather. 

Mr. D. K, Lahiri Ohaudhury: Who was the engiruHU’ who designed these 
qnavlers? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T should have to ask for notice 
of this question. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Arc noveminent aware that an orthodox 
Meml)0r of this House, Mr Amur Nath Duit, was an inmate of this 
quarter two years ago? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 am not orthodox. (Laughter.) 

Absence of a Rhed on the Platform of the Harewar Railway 

Station. 

5/)4. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware that 
Hardwar is a famous place of pilgrimage for the Hindus and that it is 
attended hv a very large number of pilgrims generally accompanied by 
ladies and ehildren,’ and mostly travelling third class? 

(h) Ts it a fact that there is no shed on the platform for those passengers? 

(r) Ts it a fact that the pathway is a sloping one? 

(fl) Was there any representation made by Sri Ganga Sabha to the 
railway authorities on behalf of the pilgrims regarding the aforesaid 
grievances? T! so, what was the reply? 

(e) What is the annual income (net and gi’oss) from that station ? 

Mr. P. F. Fau: (a) Yes. 

(h) (e). I am obtaining the information and will lay a reply on 

the table in due course. ^ 
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Drop in the Income-tax Revenue oe tue United Provinces. 

555. *Mr. Muhaxxiiiiad Azhai Alii (a) Will Government please state 
whether there was a great drop in the income-tax revenue of the United 
Provinces during the year ending 31st March, 1933? 

(b) What was the amount of tax left uncollected at the close of the 
year and how does it differ from the arrears of the previous year ? 

(c) What was the number of cases that could not be disposed of within 
the year, and what was the amount of tax thus remaining unassessed? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply which I gave to Mr. M. Mas wood Ahmad’s question 
No. 512 on the 19th March, 1931. • 

Repayment of certain Government of India Loans. 

556. '“Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government be pleased io 
state the month and date of repayment of the following Government of 
India loans? 

(i) 5 per cent, of 1925 — 29 repayable in 1935, 

(ii) 4^- per cent, of 1928 repayable in 1934, 

(hi) 64 per cent, of 1931 repayable in 1935, 

(iv) 5J per cent, of 1932 repayable in 1938 — 40, and 

(v) 5 per cent, of 1932 repayable in 1940 — 43. 

(6) Are Government bound to repay the loans on tho dates mentioned, 
and can the security -holders enforce payment on the date when repay- 
ment is due? * 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I would refer the ironoiir«able 
Member to the “Return of the Rupee Debt of the Government of India” 
which is published monthl^^ in the Gazette of India by the Controller of 
the Currency. 

(h) The column of that return headed “Conditions of Repayment ’ sets 
out the dales on which Government arc bound to repay each of these 
loans, and also the conditions on which in certain easiis Government have 
the option of earlier repayment. 

Establishment of Motor Bus Services by the Railways. 

557. *Sir Darcy Lindsay: (a) Will Government bo i^lt^ascd to state 
which railway companies, if any, have taken advantage of the powers 
granted under the Railways (Amendment) Bill of 1933 and established 
passenger motor services in connection with their railways? 

(b) Have the Railway Board sanctioned any motor bus service to run 
in connection with any State-managed Railway or have they any such 
sanction in contemplation? 

(ci) Has the. attention of Government been drawn to recent reports of 
motor bus accidents, entailing a heavy loss of life which are showing 
an aiarming increase? 

(d) Will Government please state whether there is any Act in force 
-which requires passenger carriers on land to meet claims for injury and 
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loss of life? If not, are Government prepared to recommend to Pro- 
vincial Governments and Local Boards the importance of maldng it a 
condition of licence that by means of third pnrty insurance, or otherwise^ 
payments will be made for injury or loss of life due to accidents? 


Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) None. 

(h) i;c). 

(c) The control of motor v(*hicles is a provincial subject. The Govern- 
ment of India do not receive reports of road accidents and have no 
information regarding the number of such accidents beyond what appears 
in the daily Press. 

(d) There is no specific provision in any Act. Under the provisions 
of section 11 of the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914, Local Governments 
have flowers to Tnal<(‘ rules in tins behalf. 

Tlie GovernuKMit of India liave, already drawn the attention of Local 
Govornments to the desirability of su(;h rules. So far, only the Govern- 
ment of Bombay who have recently amended their Public Conveyance 
(Motor Vohi(‘!(‘s‘) Rnl(‘s, 1022, in this respecd, have acted upon the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to say whether 
any railways arc fvctively considering the question of establishing passenger 
motor service? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Not as far as I am aware. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Are Government awai*e that in Rangoon there 
is a regulation which requires the insurauec of motor buses against third’ 
party risks? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, I am aware only of regulations by the Government 
of Bombay. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are Government aware that the Rohilkund and' 
Kumaori Railway ran motor service between Kailigodam and Naini Tal, 
but gave it iif) afterwards on account of competition ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That must be past history. I am not personally aware 
of it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact when the Railways (Amend- 
ment) Bill w’as under discussion, the case of the Government was that 
certain raihvays were losing a lot of money on account of motor bus com- 
petition, and, therefore, it was necessary to pass that piece of legislation 
as an urgent measure? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I believe that was one of the reasons adduced for the 
legislation, hut Indian legislation affected only a small number of companies 
in India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: How many of those in whose interest this 
legislation was undertaken have taken to running motor services ? 

]&• P. R. Ran: As I have already said, none have yet made any rer 
presentations to the Government of India* on the subject. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then where was the urgency of tlie measure 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Were there any reprcseritulions from those Com- 
pany-managed Eailways even before the Government took the initiative in 
regard to this legislation? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: There were certain representations received from cer- 
tain Companies, but I am not sure whether these Companies were amongst 
those who made representations. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May wo take it that all those Companies who asked 
the Government to enact this legislation are not now taking advantage of 
that Act? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: There W’erc certain Companies that asked Government 
to take up this legislation, but almost all were subject to parliamentary 
legislation, and the amending Act of 198B did not give them any special 
privileges. 


Surplus out of the Salt Additional Import Di^ty. 

558. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will. Government bo pleased to state: 

(a) the amount that will be available as surplus in the hands of 

the Central Government out of the salt additional import 
duty at the end of the current financial year 1933-34; 

(b) the share that has been contributed by Bengal in the above 

surplus ; 

(c) whether Government are prcxKirtd to utilise Bengars share of 

the above surplus, at least for the development of the salt 
industry m Bengal immediately; 

r'd] v/holhrr, In the event of the reply to part (c) being in the aflir- 
mative. Government propose to consider the desirability of 
keeping the surplus fund in their hands instead of allocating 
it to the Local Government; 

(c) whether any scheme has been suggested by the Local Govern- 
ment since llic xniblication of the last Salt (!ommittoe Bc- 
port, to start the salt development work in Bengal imme- 
diately, and, if so, of what nature, and 

(/) whether Government arci prepared to give the Salt Industry 
Committee an opportunity to discuss such a scheme before 
it is actually launched into operation? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) As nearly as may ho estimat- 
ed, the amount in hand at the end of the financial year 1933-34, will be 
Rs. 2,57,950. 

(b) Adopting the basis that was followed for tluj distribution of seven- 
eighths of the additional import duty to the Provinces, Bengal may be 
taken to have contributed Rs. 1,03,600 to this total. 

(c) and (d). The Government propose, to consider the question of 
devoting a portion of the surplus in their hands to measures for the en- 
couragement of the salt industry in Bengal, and the question as to the 
best method of so utilizing the funds, when they are in possession of the 
views of the Assembly as reflected in discussions on the motions for the 
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corisidoraiion and passing of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill which 
is now before the House. 

(e) The answer is in the negative. 

(/) I should prefer to consider this point when the subjects of parts 
(c) and (d) of the question come under the consideration of Government. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Do Government propose, in connection with the 
Additional Import Duty Act, to bring in the llcsolution that was adopted 
in connection witli that Bill for consideration ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We Inavc not contemplated that 
in prei)aring tlu3 business for this Session. We consider thiit the discus- 
sion on the Additional Import Duty Thll will give Honourable Members 
every opportunity of exprcjssing views on that subject. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Arc not the Government of India aware that the spirit 

of this llesoliition has not heen acted up to at h'ast hv Ihe Bengal Gov- 

ernment — spending the money for the enconragoment of the mannfacturo 
of salt ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T thinh my Hononrahh'. friend, 
the Government and myself arc all quite aware of what lias happened 
since this measure was passcjd, and it is quite clear that the Bengal Gov- 
ornment have not acted in axicordance with the views that have; be(m ex- 
pressed by this House, but my Honourable friend is also aware that 
we have no means of dictating the use to which this money should be 
put. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact that in the Fourlli Bojiort of ihe 

Salt Committee which has been circulated ree(‘ntly to Memlx'vs of this 

House, there arc (a^rtain suggestions which virtually amount to a variation 
in the terms of the Eosolutiori that was adopted in 1981 ? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T should be glad if my Honour- 
able friend would make the implications of his question more precise. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Honourable Member stated that he has no in- 
tention of bringing up the Resolution before the House in connection with 
the Bill for consideration. I suggest that, according to the present posi- 
tion of the Government, the terms of that Resolution have got to be varied, 
and is it the intention of Government to vary the terms of that Resolu- 
tion without giving this House an oi)portunity of reconsidering those terms ? 

The Honourable Sir Georgo Schuster: Again I would ask my Honourable 
friend to explain to me precisely in what way he arrives at his conclusion ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I do not know whether any long statement would 
(be justified now. I might reserve the question for tomorrow when I 
have an amendment on this question; but with reference to the answer 
given by the Honourable ^lember to part (a) of the question, may I know 
how much of this amount has been spent in the development of Northern 
India salt resources, particularly Khewra, and with what result. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask for notice 

of that question. I cannot tell my Honourable friend off hand exactly 
• how much of that one-eighth reserve has been spent at Kliewra. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member in w position to state as 
to whether the expectations, that were held out in re8])ect of the develop- 
ment of these Northern India salt resources, particularly for the benefit 
of the markets of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal and Assam, have been 
realised to any appreciable extent? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Wo are not yet in a position to 
say. We have not yet p\it to the test in the market the fine wliite crushed 
salt produced at Khewra, because llu; machinery for producing that is 
not yet properly in operation. Wo Inivo not tested out that particular 
quality of salt in the Bengal market, but in the meanwhile the price of 
salt, owing to the modification of onr policy and com])etition, has fallen 
considerably from the Bs. 06 100 maunds on which the original plans 
were based. It is, therefore, clear that Khewra cannot sell at the present 
competitive prices and the urgency for proceeding with the development of 
Khewra has, therefore, become less. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I know whctlier the Government of Bengal 
have been addressed by the Government of India in regard to the question 
as to whether they have carried out what was understood to be the impli- 
cations of the licsolution that was adopted in this House? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, Sir. We have had frequent 
communications with th(i Government of Bengal on the subject. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May wo expect fhc Honourable Member to lay the 
correspondence either on the tabic of this House or in the Library ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I tliink that would not be in 
aec'ordance with the practice iluit has generally been followed. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of tlic fact ihai the Tjocal Govc'Tnrrnuits were 
not acting up to the spirit of that Besolution, do Government [iroposo now 
to keep the entire amount to itself and spend it for the very ])urposo in the 
local areas? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend can gather 
from the answer I lurve given to his question that wc contemplate now 
giving to the Government of Bengal a portion of the surplus which is in 
our hands for the specific purpose of developing certain" schemes with 
regard to salt in Bengal. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: Having regard to the interest so far displayed by 
the Government of Bengal in this matter, do the Government of India 
think that the Government of Bengal will act according to the instructions 
of the Government of India in this matter simply because they would get 
some additional funds? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Our view of the matter is that 
they will not get the additional funds unless they are used for certain 
.purposes. 
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Mr. K. 0. Keogy: Having regard to the apathy displayed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, do not the Government of India think it more proper to 
take the matter in hand themselves under the direct control of the Central 
Board of Be venue, and, if necessary, to appoint an officer with local 
experience in Bengal for the purpose of carrying out the necessary investi- 
gations ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: [ should be very pleased to take 
into account my Honourable friend’s suggestion. 

Mr. ^aya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member tell us how the 
Governrntuili of Hihiir and Orissa ha^v utilised this surplus of the addi- 
tional duty in tlir* dovelripiiKait of salt iiidnsf ry in that Province? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T must ask for notice of that 
questfonj 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What exactly is meant by the surplus 
amount? Is it ilie surplus after deducting the expense in collectang 
it or surplus afhii* disirihiition of the amount to the different Provinces? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Phi* amount refers to the l./8th 
share of the ttjtal proc-ocKls of this additional iinport duty which has been 
retained hy Oovernmoiit in their own hands and not distributed among 
the Provinces.! 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: What is tlu* reason for the keeping of 
that amount in lh(' (Invornment. of India? PTavc they got any schemes? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: TIk' (^miral Goveniment have 
got plenty of schemes. Wo have spent a substantial amount of the 
surplus on schemes of our own.l 

Pension Rttt.es of the Government of India Peons employed in 

Bombay. 

5oO. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; (a) With reference to starred ques- 
tion No. 623, asked by Mr. B, V. Jadhav on the 3rd March, 1933, will 
Government be pleased to state if they have since then proposed to re- 
vise the ipension nilos of the peons in the llopnrtmonts controlled by the 
Imperial Services? 

(b) Is it a fact that they arc, now entitled to only Rs. 4 as pension, 
irrespective of their pay? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how much extra charge 
there will be on Imperial revenues if the pension of these peons is 
raised to lialf of their pay as is the case in the Provinces? 

(d) Will Government bo pleased to state their reasons for not fixing 
the amount of pension of these peons at the same scales as those of the 
peons under the Bombay Government? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (d). No; the question 
of the revision of pensions of inferior servants (including peons) under the 
Central Government has been postponed until the financial position* 
improves.! 

(lb) Yes.i 
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(o) To obtain the present cost of ihc pensions of peons under the 
Central Government would necessitate much labour in accounts offices, 
and even then the estimate of the extra cost that would be incurred by 
raising the pension to half average pay would only be approximate, as it 
is impossible to forecast ac(iurately the future of each peon now in ser- 
vice. Any such enquiry would also involve a vast amount of labour and 
result in no accurate answ^er. The Government of India estimate, how- 
ever, that roughly speaking ihc prc'scnt pensions bill of peons, including 
the temporary increase in pensions thc^y now receive, would be aho\it 
doubled wore pensions raised to half average pay. I trust this estimate, 
will be accepted as sufficient answer to the question and thus obviate a 
lengthy and Ifiborious enquiry. It is important to note in this connection 
that pensions on the lialf average pay basis are not gi’antod to peons 
employed under any Local Government except Bombay. 

Stoppage of Traffic at certain Bridges in Delhi. 

560. *Mr. S. G. Jog; (a) Are Government aware, that ou the Tith March, 
1934, between about 9 a.m. and 10 a.m., all traffic, vehicular and otherwise, 
was stopped by police from crossing the Pul JLangash, the Pul Mithai and 
the Diifferin Bridge at Delhi from one side to the other ? If so, why ? 

(b) For what duration was the crossing of those bridges slopped ? 

(c) Are Government aware iliat these bridges connc'ct the city yu'oper 
witli two of tlie rno.st iin])ortaiii localities and business centres of Delhi, 

Mori Gate and Subzi Mandi, and that there is no other way to cross 
from one side to tlie other except a very long route, viz., Kashmere Gate 
and Lothian Bridge? 

(d) Arc Government aware that the blocking of traffic at those bridges 
in the morning resulted in great inconvenience to the general public and 
serious loss of business to a large number of men, especially the fruit and 
vegetable sellers? If so, what action do (lovermnent propose to take to 
avoid in future such inconvenience and hardship to f ho public ? 

(c) Are the j)ublic notilied beforehand of ilie stopping of traffic on sueli 
occasions ? If not, why not ? 

! 

» 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig; (a) to (r). DiiT'ctions wrvo issued 
that all traffic ov<'r the tlircK! bridges m('ntic)ned should he stf)pped for 5 
minutes on the 12th March, 1934, before tlu: passage of the special train 
conveying His l^xeellency the Viceroy. In applying Ihesc .orders traffic 
may have been held np for a sliglitly jongor period tlian was inlendtid- In 
future it will be airanged as far as possible that traffio is not stopped 
for longer than 5 minutes. \ 

Promotions in the Government of India Offices. 

561. *Rao Bahadur M. 0 . Kajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Public Service 
Commission and its predecessor held qualifying examinations for the pro- 
motion of the ministerial establishments employed in the Government of 
India offices from the Third to the Second and from the Second to the First 
Divisions ? 

(b) Will Government please state whether the men, who have been 
declared qualified as a result of those examinations, have to pass any 
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further tests before they are promoted and confirmed in the Government 
of India offices ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Home Department issued orders under their 
No. jb\-452/27-Est8., dated the 8ih December, 1928, for the recruitment of 
men for the ministerial establishments of the Government of India offices 
under which departmental promotions from the Third to the Second and 
from the Second to the First Divisions were restricted to 20 and 50 per 
cent., respectively? 

(d) Is it a fact that in order to accelerate absorption of these passed 
clerks in the Jlivisions for w’hich tliey had qualified themselves, the Home 
Department issued special orders on the 181h February, 1931, raising these 
percentages to 50 and 06 2/3 per cent, in the case of Third and Second 
Divisions, respectively ? 

(c) Is it a fact that owing to heavy retrenchments, a large number of 
the passed cjerks still remained to be provided for in the various Divisions? 

(/) Is it a fact that the orders of February, 1931, have now been extended 
for a further period of three years with effect from April, 1933, under 
Home Department Memo. No. F.-537/31-Ests., dated the 27th February, 
1934? 

(j 7 ) Is it a fact that in the orders of Febrii.nry, 1934, Government have 
imposed tlie condition of “exceptional merits’* even in tlie case of qualified 
de 2 )artuiGntal men, for purposes of promotions, and that no such condition 
was imposed in February, 1931, orders? If so, will Government kindly 
state the reasons for placing men who have not yet been confirmed owing 
to the paucity of vacancies in a worse position than that of their colleagues 
who got promotions under the })revious orders between the period 1st April, 
1930, and 31st March, 1933? 

(A) If the reply to the first portion of part (g) above be in the negative, 
do Govejrnmunt propose to issue clear instructions to various offices of the 
Government of India with a view to ensuring uniformity in the matter of 
interpretation of the orders in question? 

i 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Qualifying Examinations were 
held by the Public Service Commission and the Staff Selection Board to 
enable departmental candidates to qualify for higher divisions and thus 
render themselves eligible foi* promotion.! 

(b) Candidates who have qualified arc not required to pass any further 
written or formal tests but they must satisfy the head of their Depart- 
ment that they are fit for promotion.) 

(le) to (/). Yes. 

((/) ’Vho answer to the first part is in the negative. The orders con- 
taiiu'd in the Home Department Office IVlemoiandum of the 27th Febru- 
ary, 1934, require that the test of fitness for promotion laid down in the 
Office Memorandum of the 8th December, 1928, should be strictly applied 
before a qualified candidate is promoted. I should add that the orders of 
the 18th February, 1931, do not affect the orders of 1928, so far as the 
test of fitness for ])r(unotion is concerned. The second part of the question 
does not arise. 

(h) Government do not i*onsider any further instructions are neces- 
sary. 
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i^HIFTINa OF THE KaLPATHY PoST OfFIOE IN MADRAS. 

562. ♦Mr. K. P. Thampan: With reference to my question No. 641, 
dated the 22nd September, 19e32, regarding the shifting of the Kalpathy 
post office in Mnlabar, will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether the idea of reverting to the old place has been given up 

definitely ; 

(b) whether the Department is satisfied that the new place is moro 

favourably located to the business and professional men who 
are the chief clientele of the post on’icc; 

(c) whether the new office is a better type of building and suited to 

the purpose; 

(d) whether they liavci opened an extra departmental post office 

at the old place, as was promised to tlio deputation of the 
leading nuai of the locality by the Postmaster General, 
Madras; if not, why not; and 

(e) whether they are ])rcpared to find out uhat the opinions of the 

various superior officers, who visited the place, about the 
relative iu(‘rits of the two places, were? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) As llu^ lease of the building in 
which the post office is now located is not duo to expire until 1935, the 
question of its I’cnitnal to any other building cannot taken up at pre- 
eeni.i 

(b) In tlie opinion of oHicers wbo hav(^ visited tbo place the existing 
locality is as favourable as tlui old one. 

((c) Yes.i 

(d) Governmcnit have no information as to tlie promise referred to 
by the TTononrahlc Mom])er hut the question was examined and in view of 
tlif3 proximity of the two localilies the Postmaster-General decided that 
no extra -depart men ta.l post nfh(»e at tlu; old place was required. The 
Postmaster-General is again reviewing the question. 

(e) The TTononrahlc Member is referred to my reply to part (6) above. 


Discharge and Ke-tnstatement op Eiviployees on the East Indian 

Railway. 


1 (a) Ts it a fact that quite a large 


* f Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: 

1 Mr. S. G. Jog: 

number of non-gazott,cd employees have been discharged and dismissed by 
the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Dinjvp^ur, in 1032 and 
1933? If ir'o, will Government please furnish this ITousc with a list of the 
names of such employees (Indians and Anglo-Indians) along with the charg'^s 


against each ? 

(ft) How many cases of discharge and dismissal havo taken place in 
Allahabad, Lucknow and Asansol Divisions on the East Indian Railway 


during the same period ? 

(c) How many discliarged employees have been re-instated and re- 
appointed in tlie Divisions mentioned above ? 


Mr, P.. R- Ran: T have called for certain information re^ardine the total 
number of discharges and dismissals in the various divisions and shall lay 
a reply on the table of the House, in due course. 
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Punishments inflicted on the Staff of the Railway Cleahing 

Accounts Office. 

225. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please lay on the 

table of this House a statement showing the punishments inflicted on the 
staff of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office from the 1st January, 1932, 
to the 31st December, 1933, with the names of the men, the Province they 
belong to, and the punishment accorded, togetlier with the reasons for 
the same ? ' 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Oov(‘i'nmont do nof consider that it will be in the 
public interest to collect and publish the information required. 

Promotion of certain Clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office. 

226. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please state if 
certain Appendix D or E clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts Offleo, 
confirmed in Class I, were confirmed strictly in accordance with the rules 
for promotion and whether tlio names of all the men eligible for confirma- 
tion were considered and reasons recorded for selecting such men for out 
of turn confirmation in Class I? If so, will Government please lay a 
copy of those reasons on the table of this House? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The (ionfirmations in qiiostion were made in accordance 
with rules under which prf)motions are made by selection based on merit. 
T am informed tlie. claims of all tlie men (‘lii^ible for confirmation were 
considered before sueb confirmations wore made buf. the reasons were not 
specifically recorded.' 

•Staff in the Central PimLirATiON Branch. 

227. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state the 
fetal nuj'vil)er of the staff, permanent and tenqiorai'y, in the Central Pub- 
lication J3ranc.li? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T propose io answer questions Nos. 227 
and 228, together. A statement furnishing iho informal ion in respect of 
the superior cstahlishment is laid on the table. 


Staff in the Central Purltcation Branch. 
f228. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state: 

(a) the. total strength of the Central Public?ation Branch, both 
permanent and temporary; 

(h) the number of men borne on each existing scale of pay; and 
(c) the number of Muslims holding permanent posts in each scale 
of pay, and the number of Muslims holding temporary posts 
on those scales or on fixed pay? 

+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 227. 
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Dlsability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

229. Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Ooverniricnt be pleased to refer to their 
answer to parts (a) and (6) of unstnrred question No. 141, dated the 
Otli March, 3932, and to part (d) of starred question No. 1543 of the 
5th ])ccember, 1032, stating ‘because there is no evidence to show that 
the disability was contracted on field service*? 

(h) Will Governiriont be pleased to refcT to llecornnuMulatiou No. XTTI 
of tlie War I’ensiqns Committee given in brackets (No adverse presumption 
should be raised agjiinst an applicant owing to the loss or failure to 
produce record, which, according to rule, should be permanently re- 
tained) and slate if medical history slants and hospital cards, and casu- 
alty forms, arc not the records falling under the last portion of the 
aforesaid recommendation ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the jirobable time which the 
adjudication of the point nderrc'd to in part (c) of my unstarred question 
No. 325 of the 14th December 1933 will take? 

(d) Is it not a fact that all the information necessary for the adjudi- 
cation of the point referred to in part (c) above was collected on the 9th 
March, 1032, when the point was first brought to Government’s notice, 
vide part (h){\) of tho unstarred question No. 141 of the 9th March, 1932? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Docs not call for an answer. 

{h) A reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

(c) and (d). A final reply to the question was laid on the tabic on the 
14th March, 1934. 

DiSABiTiiTY Pension to Mtutary Employees invalided dt^rino the 

Great War. 

230. Mr. S. G. Jog: Whil Government be pleased to refer to their 

statement laid on the table on Ihc 15th Sopteinbi r, 1932, in reply to 
unstarred question No. 283, parts (a), (b) and (c) of the 29th March, 
1932, admitting that there was no documentary evidence to show that 
the^ rc-employed service was of a satisfactory nature ? 

(h) Will they please state the reasons for stating recently through the 
Officer In-charge, Indian Army Service Corps Records that there was 
evidence to show that the re-employed service was not satisfactory? 

(c) Will they please reconcile the two statements referred to in parts 
(a) and (5) above? 

(d) Will they plcivse refer to Recommendation No. XVII of the War 
Pensions Committee, given in brackets (It should be presumed in favour 
of an applicant claiming under A.I.l. 171 of 1921 the revised rates of 
pension ])ublishcd in A.I.l. 805 of 1920 that his re-employed service 
was satishictory) and state if they intend to go back on the phraseology 
of the Recommendation ? 

(e) Have not their audit offices decideal that the revision of pension 
under A.I.L. 171 of 1921 is avlmissiblc even if one was rc-employed, dur- 
ing the W’nr fe^r a single day? 

(/) Do Government intend to h.ase the nature of satisfactory service* 
on the duration of rc-employed service? 
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Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). During the Great War, to 
conserve man-power, no man was prematurely discharged if he was capable 
and efficient. Subedar Mam Baj, whose case was referred to in the state- 
ment to which the Honourable Member refers, was discharged within about 
seven weeks of his re-employment. In the opinion of Government this fact 
does constitute evidence, though admittedly not documentary evidence, that 
his re-employed services were not satisfactory. If they had been so, he 
would certainly have been retained until hostilities terminated. Further if 
the Subedar himself had felt that he had a genuine case for the re-assess- 
ment of his pension, he would not have waited twelve years before he 
submitted his application. This constitutes further evidence, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, in favour of their decision to reject his claim. 

(d) Certainly not; but no presumption can prevail in the face of reason- 
able evidence of any kind to rebut it. 

(e) Government know of no such general decision. 

(/) No, but in the absence of any other evidence the duration must 
naturally be taken into account. 

Lino Operators m the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

231. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
(i) whether at the introduction of the Lino Machines in the Government 
of India Pn3ss, New Delhi, in .1021, a graded pay of Ks. 100 — 5 — 126 
was sanctioned for Lino Operators, and (ii) whether on that graded pay 
six Lino Operators were recruited from Calcutta? If so, how many have 
reached their maximum? 

(b) How many Lino Operators are there from among the first batch 
which came from Calcutta? 

(c) Is it not a fact that some Lino Operators from among the first 
batch were unable to give the stipulated outturn (4,000 ens) on account 
of the natiir(j of work and resigned within a short time? 

(d) Is it also a fact that at present out of 18 Lino Operators only 
four exceed the speed? 

(c) Is it also a fact that Government have abolished the sanctioned 
grade of Lino Operators? If so, what has induced Government to abolish 
it before the lapse of a decade? 

f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) (i) and (ii). The reply is in the 
affirmative. As regards the last part none of the operators reached the 
maximum. 

(b) None. 

(c) Only one operator resigned shortly after coming to Delhi, but there 
is nothing to show that his resignation was due to his inability to produce 
Ihe required outturn. 

(d) On the assumption that an outturn of 4,000 ens per hour is meant, I 
would inform the Honourable Member that even learners on the Linotype 
machines are giving this outturn and that the average outturn on the 18 
machines in the Press was nearly 5,000 ens per hour in the month' of 
February, 1934. 

(e) No. Government have sanctioned revised rate of pay for new 
entrants. The second part does not arise. 

B 
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liiNO Operators in the Government of India PresS) New Beia. 

232. Mr. S. O. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many Lino Operators in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, 
have, since the last 14 years, been promoted either in their own branch or 
in any other branch of service? If not, why not? 

(b) Will Government also please state how many employees in other 
branches are on the same stationary pay since the last fourteen years? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There has been no occasion to 
promote linotype operators to higher posts outside their Branch. As re- 
gards their promotion in their own Branch the attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 6th March, 1934, to part 
(a) of Kunwar Haji Ismail Ali Khan*s question No. 159. 

(b) T regret that I cannot furnish the information required by the 
Honourable Member as its collection would entail an amount of time and 
trouble disproportionate to the result. 

Lino Operators in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

233. Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the Lino Operators in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi, receive a pay of Rs. 85 only, 
pay on which they were confirmed in 1923 or so? If so, what future 
pro8])ectB have they? 

(b) Is it a fact that if their out-turn exceeds five thousand ens per 
hour, they receive Rs. 100 as pay and some bonus for extra ens? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the Lino Operators are held responsible for 
their out-turn? 

(d) Do Government propose to make a Mechanic show an out-turn of 
his work by adopting a suitable system of computation ? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 6th March, 1934, to 
parts (a) and (b) of unstarred question No. 159 by Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali 
Khan. 

(b) and (c) Yes. 

(d) No. 

Discrepancies in the Ledger Books of the Central Publication 

Branch. 

234. Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Ts it a fact that the Central Publication 
Branch has had to start new ledgers in Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that boxes containing publications of various descriptions 
are still lying unpacked in the same condition as they were while in transit 
from Calcutta to Delhi? 

(•c) Is it a fact that the publications contained in the boxes have 
remained uncounted? 

(d) Is it a fact that in the course of scrutiny discrepancies in respect of 
7,000 and odd items out of 12,iX)0 items of civil publications have been 
disclose^ in the ledger boolfe of the Central Publication Branch? 
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The Sonourable Six Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c^. There are a number 
of boxes which have been left unopened since they reached Delhi, but the 
contents of each box were counted and verified before despatch from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi and these quantities have been included in opening the 
ledgers. i 

(d) I understand that discrepancies have been noticed but I have no 
information as to their nature and extent. 

Maintenance of Ledger Books in Ihb Central Publication Branch. 

235. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that only two clerks of the Central 
Publication Branch are to do the work of maintaining ledger books in 
respect of 12,800 kinds of civil publications while in the Calcutta Forms 
Store there are 13 clerks who are entrusted with the task of maintaining 
5,000 kinds of Forms issued from that office? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The staff employed is as stated by 
the Honourable Member, but the numbers of publications and forms quoted 
by him arc not correct. I should add that the allotment of clerks for main- 
taining ledgers depends not on the total number of items in the ledgers but 
on the actual work involved in their maintenance. 

OVBRHAULINO OF THE CENTRAL PUBLICATION BRANCH. 

236. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the system of working the 
Central Publication Branch has undergone fundamental changes off and 
on and the process of experimenting with one system in picference to 
another has gone on for some time past ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to depute a special officer to bring about 
a thorough overhauling of the Central Publication Branch? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (») The Branch was treated as a 
commercial department from 1927 to 1931, when it was again made a non- 
commercial department, and its location was changed in 1933. But none 
of these changes was made for purposes of experiment. 

(b) Government have no such proposal under consideration. 

Appointment of Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

237. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are Govemirent prepared to appoint a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, or at least an officer outside the Printing and 
Stationery Department, to the post of the Controller? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The post is not vacant and the 
question of the selection of a new officer has not arisen. 

Purchase of Addressograph Machine by the Central Publication 

Branch. 

238. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state whether it 
is a fact that an enormous amount of expenditure has been incurred by 
the Central Publication Branch on the purchase of a new Addressograph 
machine? If so, will Government please state the amount spent on this 
€U5COunt? 

B 2 
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(b) Is it a fact that the new machine was purchased in spite of the 
fact that there was already a machine ? 

(c) Will Government please state why the purchase was sanctioned? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The machine was purchased during 
the current financial year at a cost of Bs. 1,500. 

(6) and (c). As the old machine had rendered over 11 years' service and 
was continually breaking down the purchase of a new machine was neces- 
sary. 


PUBCIIASE OF KaHDEX "CABINET BY THE CENTRAL PUBLICATION BRANCH. 

2;i;9. Mr. S. 0. Mitra; Will Government please state the expenditure 
incurred in purchasing the "'Kardex" cabinet by the Central Publication 
Branch ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Bs. 2,018-5-0. 

Purchase op Furniture, etc., by the Central Publication Branch. 

240. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the amount 
spent by the Central Publication Branch at Delhi on the purchase of furni- 
ture and other sundry articles during the current financid year? 

(b) Is it a fact that chairs and tables, the total value of which works 
out to some hundreds of rupees have been purchased by the present Offi- 
ciating Manager at prices much higher than the market rates ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether tenders were invited for the 
purchase of chairs, tables, etc.? 

(d) How many tenders were received? 

(e) Who is the contractor who supplied these chairs and tables, etc.? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Bs. 8,611-9-0 (including 
Bs. 2,013-5-0 spent on the “Kardex" cabinets referred to in question 
No. 239). 

(b) and (c). No. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) Purchases were made from various suppliers. 

Promotions in the Central Publication Branch. 

24\ Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Ts it a fact that the Officiating Manager of 
the Central Publication Branch has of late sent up to the Controller his 
recommendations for promotions from clerical to Assistants’ grades? 

(b) Will Government please state whether the recommendations have 
duly been based on seniority and efficiency? 

(c) Will Government please state whether any consideration other than 
merit and seniority has weighed with the Officiating Manager in the mat- 
ter of proposed promotions? If so, what? 

(d) What are the respective academical qualifications of the persons 
recommended for promotion to the Controller? 
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(e) What are their respective lengths of service? 

(/) What are their respective positions in the gradation list? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (/). Government are not pre- 
pared to disclose departmental recommendations on subjects of this 
character, as these are confidential. 

Appointment op Muslims as Copyholders in the Government op India 

Press, New Delhi. 

242. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Shan: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of vacancies of copyholders which fell vacant and 
which were created in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since 
1928, and the nmnber filled by Muslims? 

(6) Is it a fact that only one Muhammadan copyholder has been 
appointed in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, since 1928, 
against a number of members of other communities? If so, why, and 
what action do Government propose to take for the appointment of Muslims 
on the posts of copyholders which are recently created? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I propose with your permission, Sir, 
to answer questions Nos. 242 and 243, together. Government have no 
record of the particulars of these vacancies to which appointments are 
made by the Manager of the Press. The methods followed in making the 
appointments \vas explained by the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in answer 
to tlie Honourable Member's unstarred questions Nos. 252 to 258, on the 
23rd March, 1932. 

|[ro»iotion of Muslim Copyholders in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

f243. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of posts of readers and revisers in the grades 
60 — 4 — 100 and 45 — 3 — 75, respectively, which have fallen vacant and 
which were created in the Government Press, New Delhi, since 1931, and 
filled by each community? 

(6) Is it a fact that no senior Muslim copyholders have been given 
any promotion to the grades mentioned in part (a) since 1931 and all the 
promotions have been given to non-Muslims? 


Correspondence in connection with the Prosecution of Mr. Rabindba 

Nath Dhar. 

244. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table copies of the correspondence that has passed between Mr. 
Lansbury and other Members of Parliament and the Bight Honourable Sir 
Samuel Hoare in connection with the prosecution of Mr. Babindra Nath 
Dhar some time in the beginning of 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Hariy Haig: The Government of India are not 
aware of the existence of any such correspondence, i 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 242. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 
173 and 174 asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 10th March, 1934. 


Examination yon Eecruitment to the Upper Division held by the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

173. (a) Yes. 

{b) No. The candidates who passed the examination and continued in service 
have all been provided for substantively in the lower division and as a concession 
have also been treated as direct recruits for the purpose of appointment to the 
upper division. 

(c) Yes. 

{(1) Under the rules, vacancies in the upper division are filled alternately by lower 
division men who have passed the departmental e.xaminution and by ‘direct recruits' 
who have passed the recruitment examination. The two sources of recruitment and 
the two e.xaminations arc quite different, and there is no question of comparing the 
men who pass one examination with those who pas.s the other. Men who passed 
the recruitment examination, but for whom there were no upper division vacancies 
were as a concession given lower division posts but must await their turn for pro- 
motion to the upper division as direct recruits. 


Upper Division teENiouiTv in the Oefice oe tub Accountant General, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

174. (n)| Yes. 

{b) 'Die decision of Mr. dagat Pras<ad has not been changed. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on it;^e 
table the information ])romise(l in reply to unstarred question No. 177 
asked by Hhagat Ghandi ^lal Gola on the 10th March, 1934. 


Traffic Control in Kiiari Baolt and Nat Sarak in Delhi. 

177. («) to (c). One-way traffic was introduced in Khari Baoli and Nai Sarak at 
the re(iuest of the Municipal Committee because of the congestion of traffic in 
those thoroughfares. The Government are not aware that there has been an unusually 
large number of accidents in this area, but congestion of traffic naturally tends to 
lead to accidents and one-way traffic minimises this risk. They are also not aware that 
the arrangement has caused undue inconvenience to the public; on the contrary 
measures to prevent traffic congestion are in the general interests of the public and 
the arrangement in question is reported to bo working satisfactorily. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I lay on the tabic : 

(i) the information promised in reply to part (a) of starred question 

No. 225 asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 24th February, 
1934; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 396 

and 397 asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 6th March, 1934; 
and I 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 440 
asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 13th March, 1934. 

( 2726 ) 
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Alleged Existence of Communal Tension in the Postal Department at 

Cawnporb. 

*225. (a) Government have ascertained that certain articles of a communal character 
appeared in two^ Muslim newspapers in Cawnpore in July last and that representations 
in connection with them addressed by the Hindu clerks of the Cawnpore, Post Office 
to the Director-General were withheld by the Postmaster-General. They have no 
reason to believe that any strong communal tension exists in the Postal Department 
at Cawnpore. 


Tenders for Conveyance of Mails by Konkan Ferry Steamers. 

*396. (a) No; the present contract which was entered into in October, 1933, is 
not due to expire until the 31st May, J936. 

(6) Does not arise, but I may add for the information of the Honourable Member 
that the steamers of tlie Bombay Steam Navigation Company touch Jaygad harbouf 
in both journeys, namely Bombay to Ratnagiri and Ratnagiri to Bombay. 

(c) Ooveniment have no information. 

(d) No. Arrangements exist for the conveyance of mails to and from Dabhol and 
Jaygad without suffering heavy detention. 

(e) A copy of the Question and Answer will be sent to the Postmaster-General, 
Bombay, who will be asked to take such action as may be practicable to secure 
further acceleration of mails to tlie two places mentioned. 


Tenders for the Treasury Work of the Post Offices in Bombay, 
Poona and Aiimedaiiad. 


*397. {«) Yes. 

(0) The work of escorting cash between different post oflices in Bombay City had 
not been included in the tenders, which were called for in the year 1924, because 
at that time it was not considered desirable to give out this work on contract. A 
separate contract was, however, entered into for this purpose later on. When a fresh 
contract was given in 1930, this work of escorting cash was included in the main con- 
tract for the performance of treasury work in Bombay and the separate contract was 
cancelled. Tliis work, is now included in the fresh contract for which tenders have 
been invited. 

(c) and (d). No such instructiorjs were issued in this particular case. The general 
principle, however, is that the amount of subsidy payable for a contract system should 
be less than the expenditure incurred dcpartraentally. 

(c) According to the agreement in the prescribed form executed by the Contractor, 
a fixed amount as subsidy is paid to him monthly by Government. 'I'he remunera- 
tion of the persons engaged by him is fixed as he considers proimr, and Government 
have no concern with it. 

(/) Yes, before May, 1928, when the revision of pay was effected^ 

(/ 7 ) No. In 1930, when the contract was given, the pay of the departmental 
stamp vendors in Bombay was Rs. 60 — 4 — 100 and by giving the contract the De- 
partment was able to secure a substantial saving. 

(A) (.Contracts are given only when the Department is sjitisfied that the business 
entrusted to the Contractors is performed with efficiency combined with economy. 


Members of the Board for Recruitment of Postal Clerks in Peshawar. 

*440. (a) As regards the first part, the members of the board are the Superinten- 
dent of Post Offices, Peshawar Dfvisioii, and the Postmaster, Peshawar, Head Office. 
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Both of these are at present Muslims. As regards the last part, it may be men- 
tioned for the information of the Honourable Member that such posts are not filled . 
on communal considerations. 

(if) Yea, except that there is no post designated as ‘‘appointment clerk**. 

(c) Yes. The attention of the Honourable Member is invited in this connection 
to the reply given to Seth Liladhar Chaudhury’s unstarred question. No. 322, in 
this House on the 14th December, 1933. 

(d) No percentage of Hindus in the services in the Peshawar Division or else- 
where has been prescribed. The last part of the question does not arise. 

(e) Government are not prepared to go further than to ensure that their orders 
regarding communal recruitment, as in force from time to time, are carefully observed. 

(/) TJie fact is not as stated by the Honourable Member. Ten such posts are 
also hold by non-Muslims, viz., 8 Hindus and 2 Sikhs. 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on tlio table the information promised in reply to 
starred question No. 378, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 6th 
March, 1934. • 


Allotment of Plot.s in New Delhi to the Ministerial Staff op the 
Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices. 

♦378. (a) No. 

(^)» Wi (c) and (/). Do not arise. 

(ff) Government already house a large proportion of its staff on favourable terms 
and do not consider that any further concessions are necessary. 


Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to unstarred question No. 117, asked by 
Khan Jlahadiir Haji Wajiliuddin on the 3rd March, 1934. 


Consolidation and Tarring op the Bank Road in Ambala. 

117, (n) The aiisw'er is in tlie negative. The Executive Officer, Ambala, did not re- 
consolidiito Bank Hoad, but repaired it under the orders of the President as the 
latter had received complaints that tli>e Hoad was in a dangerous condition and required 
immediate attention. It is understood that the Hoad is a through main road and is 
much used by the civil population. The Executive Officer only purchased the stone 
mcliil under section 25 of the Cantonments Act, 1924. The action was also agreed to 
by the vice-president (who signed the estimate for the stone metal), and was subse- 
quently confirmed by the Board. 

(<>) 'file answer to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, 
a reference is invited to the answer to part (a) above. 


Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 693, 
asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 6th Sep- 
tember, 1933; 
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(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 

1346, 1347 and 1350, asked by Mr. S. G. Jog. on the lltb 
December, 1933 ; and 

(iii) the infonnation promised in reply to starred question No. 826, 

asked by Sir Muhammad Yakub on the 2nd March, 1934. 


Consolidated Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors and 
THEIR Divisional Inspectors on the East Indian Railway. 

*693. The Agent, East Indian Railway, repoi-ts that the question of the admissibility 
of the consolidated travelling allowance to travelling ticket examiners employed on 
stationary duty was re-examined, and it was decided to grant them the allowance 
referred to. 


Denial of Hill Allowance to the Railway Staff stationed at Deura 

Dun. 

*1346. A list showing the classes of staff employed at Dohra Dun witli their scales 
of pay is attached herewith. The same classes of staff on the same scales of pay are 
employed at several other stations on the East Indian Railway. The following allowances 
are paid in addition to the scales of pay shown in the attached list ; 

Ilardwar De.hr a Railway Allowance. 

1. Indian Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters drawing below Rs. 200 
Signallers, Train Clerks, Booking Clerks, Ticket Collectors and Relieving Clerks Rs. 5 
per mensem. 

Transportation Re. 1 per mensem Menial Staff. 

2. Loco., Carriage and Wagon staff . . Pay up to Rs. 25 Rs. 3 p. m. 

Pay above Rs. 25 Rs. 5 p. m. 


Hard war Dehra Railway Allowance is not given to inferior staff who have elected 
the Revised Scale of pay. 


Hill Allowance. 

Hill allowance is paid to staff at Mussoorie and Rajpur as follows : 



Gr. 

Ks. 


Supervisor, Mussoorie • 

78—3—90 

30 

p. m. 

Goods Clerk „ ... 

65—3—70 

20 

p. m. 

Parcel Clerk „ ... 

65—3—70 

20 

p. m. 

General Clerk „ ... 

. 28—2—50 

15 

p. m. 

Goods Clerk, Kajpur . • • 

. 30— “4— 66 

(revised). 

15 

p. m 
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Local and bad climate allowance. 

Local and bad climate allowance at Rs. 2 per mensem is paid to all lower paid 
employees at stations Lhaksar exclusive to Dehra Dun inclusive who are governed by 
the revised scales of pay. 


Malaria Allowance. 

An allowance at l/3rd of the pay is paid to staff at Lhaksar during the Ihonths of 
August, September and October for the days they are present on duty. 


Classification of certain Assistant Station Masters with Station 

Masters. 

*1347. 'rhe Algent, East Indian Railway reports as follows : 

“Nu anomalies exist in the classification of certain Assistant Station Masters and 
Station Masters on the 0. k R. Section of the East! Indian Railway. The classification 
and line of promotion of suclu staff is as tabulated and explained iJelow : 


Assistant Station Masters. 


Station Masters. 


Old. 1 

Revised, 

Old. 

Revised. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 40—3—55 

40—4—68 

A. 60— »— 75 

62-4—76 

B. 60—3—75 

C. 78—3—90 

D. 100—5—140 . 

obsolete. 

i 

70—5—95 

100—5—110 

B. 78—3—90 

C. 100—5—140 . 

78—4—90 

95-.5— 120 


Promotions of Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters are made on the follow- 
ing principles : 

A riiiss As.««istant Station Masters grade 40-3-55 who have passed the Goods Audit 
examination are promoted ns B Class Assistant Station Masters grade 60-3-75 or A 
Cltiss Station Masters 60-3-75 as vacancies occur. 

R Class ALssistant Station Ma-sters 60—3 — 75 arc promoted as C Class Assistant 
Station Masters 78 — 3 — ^90 or as A Class Station Masters 60 — 3 — 75 as vacancies occur. 

Heiu’c for promotion to B Class Station Master grade 78 — 3 — ^90, the C Class Assistant 
Station Masters and A Class Station Masters are borne on a common seniority list, the 
relative seniority in wliich is reckoned from the date of promotion to the grade Rs. 
60-.3-75.” 


Punishment meted out to certain Subordinates op the Moradabad 
Division, East Indian Railway. 

*1350. The Agent reports as follows : 

"The staff are not punished before receipt of their explanations. It was formerly 
the practice in certain cases to use the expression “Fined pending receipt of a satis- 
factory explanation", but the fine was In no*case Ynade absolute prior to the explanation 
being received. The practice has been discontinued." 
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Siatefnent ahowing the staff emj^oyed at Dehra Dvn a:\th their scales of pay. 


Staff. 


Scale cf pay. 


Transportation staff. 

Station Master ..... 
Assistant Station Master .... 
Assistant Station Masters 
Trains clerks ...... 

Station Master’s dork .... 

Ticket Collectors ..... 

Relieving Ticket Collectors 

Lady Ticket Collector .... 

Signaller ...... 

Signallers ...... 

Platform Assistant and Head Ticket Collector 


Ra. 


3r,o_or, — 400 
260—10—290 
40—4—68 
J 30 — 4—70 
L 28—3—67 
28— 3— .V2 
37—3—52 
37—3—52 
75—5—125 
30 — t— 70 
40—2—52 
130—5—190 


Commercial Staff. 

Goods clerk . . . , 

Goods clerks . . . , 

Booking clerk. 

Booking dorks 

Parcel clerk 

Parcel clerks ... 


100 — 5- -120 
r 28—2—50 
30—4—70 - 
30—4—66 
78— .3— 90 
/ 28- -3— 52 
\ 28 -2—50 
78—3-90 
r28— 2— 50 (Old.) 

■^28 — 3 — 52 ( Revised . ) 


Inferior staff. 


Gunners 
Line Jemadars 
Pointsmen 
Shunting Porters 

Station porters 
Station peons 
Waiting room bearer 
Waiting room Ayah 
Telegraph pcx>ns 
Bhistics 

Hindu waterman 
Sweepers, Gr. I 
Sweepers, Gr. II 
Bearer, Rest Hout-e 
Ck>nservancy Cartman 

Conservancy Jemadar 


Gr. T . 
Gr.II 
Gr. Ill 


36_3— 06 
20-1—25 

14— 1—19 

/16 ~1— 23 (Old). 

\l7 — 1 — 22 (Revised). 
12 -1—17 
12—1 -17 
12—1 17 

12—1—15 
12- 1--17 
12— I— 15 
*12—1—15 
12- I -17 
12— J— 15 
12-1 -17 
1.5— ]— 2.^-1— 35 
20—1—26/2- 30 
20—1—25 

15— 1—20 


Running Room staff. 

Cook for European guards 
Running room bearer 

Box coolies 

Sweeper ..... 




Gr.I 
Gr.IT . 
Gr.I . 
Gr.II . 


( Gr. I .' 
* J Gr.II . 


20—1—25 
15—1—20 
14—1—19 
12—1—17 
12—1—17 
12—1—17 
12— i— 1 
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Statement ehowing the staff employed at Dehra Dun tsith their scales of pay — contd. 


Rb. 

Power staff. 


Running Shed Foremon . 



, 

460—25—476 

Drivers ...... 

• 

• 

• 

30 — 66 Scale I. 
35—70 Scale I] 

Shunters ..... 

• 

• 


0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 Scale I. 
0-15-0—0-1-0—1-2-0 Scale I] 

Firemen ..... 

• 

• 

• 

0-10-7 to 0-13-7 

0-7-6 to 0-10-6 

15—18 

Cleaner 

• 



17 to 19-8-0 

13—17 

I. A 

School Master (under C. 0. P. S.) 
Clerks ...... 

• 

• 


20—1—26 

?8 1 80 




5^—3— 10 

Boilermaker ..... 

• 

• 

* 

0-12-0—0-1-0—0-16-0 

1-0-0—0-2-0—1-10-0 

1-12-0—0-2-0-2-0-0 

Fitters ...... 

. 

. 


Do. 

Shed apprentices .... 

. 

. 


8—1—12 

Fitter coolies ..... 

• 

• 

• 

0-7-0— 0-0-8— 0-9-8 

B. Maker ooo lies .... 



, 

Do. 

Boilorwosher ..... 

, 

, 

. 

23—3—35—5—45 

Steam man ..... 

, 

, 

, 

15—1—25 

Firo droppers .... 

. 

. 


12—1—18 

Cooks ...... 

. 



15—1—20 

Callmen ..... 


, 

, 

12—1—17 

Peon . . 


, 

. 

Do. 

B. W. Matos 


• 


0.7-0— 0-0-8— 0-9-8 
12—1—17 

Store oooly ..... 

, 

. 

. 

Do. 

Water chowkidar .... 

. 

. 


Do. 

Sweeper. ..... 

. 

. 

. 

12— i— 15 


Rolling Stock staff. 


Head Train Examiner 

• • • • 

240—20—340 

Train Examiner “ C *’ 

. . . 

55—5—95 

Fitters, Revised grade 


18—2—36 

38—2—50 

0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 

1.0.0—0.1-0-1-10-0 

1.13.0—0-1-0—2-0-0 

Carpenter . . . . 

. Revised grade . 

18—2—36 


Old grade 

0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 

0-15-0—0-1-0—1-10-0 



1-13-0—0-1-0—2-0-0 

Lifter . . . . . 

. Revised grade . 

15—1—20 


Old grade 

0-7-0— 0-0-8— 0-9-8 
0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 

Wheel tapper and gaugers 

. Revised . 

15—1—20 

Old 

0-7-0— 0-0-8— 0-9-8 
0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 

Oilers and Repackers 

.... 

Do* 

Coolies . . . . , 

. Revised . 

12—1—17 


Old 

0-7-0— 0-0-8— 0-9-8 

Cleaner . . . . . 


Do. 

Bhisty 

Sweeper. . . . . 



12— ^—16 

Cleaning Jamadar . 

. 

0-12-0—0-1-0—0-15-0 
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Pay op Teachers and Clerks op the East Indian Eailway Schools at 

CERTAIN PLACES. 

*326. The Agent reports that the following Indian schools are maintained by the 
East Indian Railway at Tundla, Moghalserai, and Bareilly ; 

A. V. High School, Tundla. 

Indian M. E. School, Moghalserai. 

Victoria Railway School, Bareilly. 

The pay of teachers employed in these schools has been assimilated with that of the 
teachers possessing similar qualifications employed in schools managed by the Provincial 
Government. 

As regards clerks employed in these schools, the Local Committees of Management of 
these schools are at liberty to allow the clerks either the scales of pay in force in the 
Provincial Government Schools or such other scales as are considered commensurate with 
the class of work required to be done. It is understood that the scale of pay of the 
clerks in the A. V. High School, Tundla and Indian M. E. School, Moghalserai is the 
same as that of clerks in the Provincial Government schools. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hous® 
will now resume consideration of the Indian Finance Bill — Schedule I. 
The question before the House is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ^Postcards' the following be substituted : 

* Single Half an anna. 

Reply One anna*./* 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : 
Sir, I beg to support the amendment which has been moved, — a similar 
amendment stands in my name also. Sir, I think very few words are 
needed to give our support and to convince this House of the necessity 
of reducing at least the price of postcards to half an anna and that of 
reply postcards to one anna. 

Sir, only about fourteen years ago, the price of postcards in this country 
was one pice. Then, owing to the deficit in the Government’s finances, 
it had to bo increased to half an anna. The people every year hoped 
that from half an anna it would be reduced to its original price as soon as 
possible. With that hope, year in and year out, amendments were put 
forward by Honourable Members in this House owing to the persistent 
demand from the public for a reduction of the price of pos/.cards at least. 
Those amendments were rejected every year and probably the Government 
thought that as people had become accustc/med to this high rate of post- 
cards by this rate having been in vogue for more than ten years, they 
could now also help the Finance Member by raising the price of postcards 
by fifty per cent again. Sir, the price of postcards has been raised by 
200 per cent above what it was formerly. I would like^ to know from the 
Government whether there is any other mode of indirect taxation and 
taxation of the poor people by which these taxes have been increased by 
200 per cent within recent years or within living memory. Sir, we have 
failed in our attempt to bring down the price of the postcard to its original 
level. The reason for not accepting the proposal, as generally given out 
by the Government, is that it would entail a loss of so many lakhs of 
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rupees. Sir, I beg to submit that if the Government think that they’ 
cannot reduce the postage rate because there will be a loss of so many 
lakhs of rupees a year or a few crores of rupees a year, it is better for 
the Government that they should hand over the Postal Department to a 
Board of Directors to be managed by them. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I have 
been carefully thinking over the matter for several nights before placing my 
suggestions before this House, and I say, Sir, that if the Government 
are unable to ean-y on the Postal Department without inflicting such high 
charges on th(3 people, they should give up this Department either to a 
Board of Managing Directors or to private individuals, and I am sure 
that they will be able to run this Department with lesser postage rates, 
thus giving the inuch-needed relief. 

Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division : Muhammadan 
Bural) : Question. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, my friend from Chittagong says “question”. 

Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Pural): Aly friend, Air. Vidya Sagar Pandya, is willing to take 
it up for fifteen lakhs 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Well, one gentleman questions the feasibility of 
the scluuiie, and there is another gentleman who is ready to work the 
scheme ! 

Sir, 1 ask the Government in all seriousness to consider this matter 
that if they even oppose us in the matter of this reduction of postcard^ 
from three pice to only two pice which was its more recent original price, 
then they have no business to remain in charge of the Postal Department 
if they cannot make two ends meet. 

Sir, various ways and means can be suggested by Non-Ofiicial Members 
as to how they can run this Department at a lesser cost, but these will 
not generally bo accvcptablc. We are thus faced with this dilemma that 
the Government will neither accept our suggestions for the economical 
running of the Department, nor will they be agreeable to reducing the high 
postal charges. The only alternative, in these circumstances, I say, that 
the rcq^rescnt.atives of the people cfin suggest as a way out of the difficulty, 
is for the Government to hand over the Department to the public, and I 
am sure that cither by a Board of Alanaging Directors or by any other 
such concern the Postal Department can be managed more efficiently and 
mor(3 economically, thus securing to the sorely-tried people the much-needed 
relief. Tf they are not willing to do this, then I shall be obliged to observe 
that it is their intention to have all the benefits of the high postage rates 
for themselves only and not for the benefit either of the people or of 
any other people belonging to the Department, save and except for the 
benefit of those who are in charge. Why should they be unwilling to hand 
over this Department? We have such large concerns being managed by 
Indians. I am sorr\^ I do not find my capitalist friends in the House 
today. They are always asking for some tariff protection and bounties. 
They manage huge concerns. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : They will come for protec- 
tion again. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: In tliat case we shall place Mr. N. M. Joshi in 
charge of the Department rather than our capitalist friends, and I am sure 
Mr. Joshi will look more to the welfare of the poor postal officials, and 
not those highly paid officials. Be that as it may, my demand is most 
emphatic, namely, that if they cannot reduce the rates of postcards at 
least to hail an anna, there is no justification for their existence, and 
they must either hand over the Department or abolish it altogether. 

Sir, with these words, I support the amendment 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan liural) : Sir, 1 rise to support the amendment moved by 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad for reducing the price of postcards from nine pies to 
six pies. 1 appreciate the difficulty of the Government in the Postal 
Depai-tnienl to accept this amendment in view of the deficit Budget. But, 
Sir, we on this side of the House also feel it our duty to give expression 
to tlie strong public fe(‘ling in the country about the high price of post- 
cards in India. ^ 

The (rovernment this ytuir have suggested only the lowering of the 
telegraphic*, rates. They have suggested nine annas for a telegram con- 
sisting of eight words although tliere was not half the demand that was 
ma(l(* for the postcaids. They aio anxious to keen all the Angi^- Indians 
who are employed in the Telegraph Department in service so far as 
practical. I have full sympathy with that attitude of Government. In 
these days of unemployment, Governmenl. should certainly try to keep as 
many of their employees in service as possible. Perhaps, that is the 
reason why, in view of the very strong recommendation made by 
Mr. Varma’s Committee on Telegraph Betrenchment, the Government 
took no groat stops for several months to give effect to those recommenda- 
tions. But, so far as the postal side is concerned, it is ju>t the other way. 

T wsis telling this House the other day how a number of postmen and 
delivery peons liad been discharged under various excuses, particularly 
in Burdwan and Sylhet Circles in Bengal and Assam, so that the Depart- 
ment might be able to re-employ some other people on a lower scale of pay. 
As I have said, I do not believe that the Postal Department is a com- 
mercial department of the Government of India at all. So far as I 
remember, the Government maintain that the accounts should he 
commercially kept. It is not like the Railway Dc/partment, which is like 
a commercial department, where the only thing that we should look to is 
that there should not be any deficit at all. For unemployment in other 
countries, tliroughont the world Governments there are spcuiding lots of 
money. But here the Government have not taken up thff; qiuistion at all. 
Even if, in this indirect way, by lowering the postage, they can find 
occupation for a large number of people, who wall otherwise be un- 
employed, I think they will be helping the people of this country in these 
days of depression. So, even if there is an apprehension of a little loss, 
the Government should, in our view, try this experiment of lowering the 
price of postcards. I am sorry that some of our aristocratic friends are 
not here but if Sir Muhammad Yakub, the Knight of Moradabad, were 
here, he would have said that it is only a matter of three pies, and, 
therefore, :t does not concern the people verv much. But, Sir, we should 
not forget the average income of an Indian when we consider these 
questions. It is necessary even for the poorest people to communicate 
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to their relations when they are away, and it is really a great grievance 
in the country that the postage rates have been still maintained at such 
a very high figure. Sir, I would like to emphasise that the Government 
should take the first opportunity to lower the rates of postcards if they 
are to lower the postage rates anywhere. Any other items, such as, the 
foreign postage or the postage of registration should be taken into consi- 
deration afterwards. Sir, I support the amendment. 

Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by 
my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. I wish the old cheap rate of postage 
revived in this critical period of general depression throughout the world, 
and, with a view to lightening the burden of the people of this poor country 
and to creating a fresh temptation among the public in general and busi- 
nessmen in particular, I propose to issue two sizes of postcards, one of the 
ordinary size and the other of small size at reduced rates, which will, I 
hope, bring more revenue as this will be a source to increase the use of 
postcards throughout the country. 

Sir, before the War, a postcard was sent for three pies. Its value was 
subsequently increased to six pies after the War. The price of the postcard 
for the last few years has been increased to nine pies. Postcard, as we 
all know, is used generally either by the poorer classes or by businessmen, 
and no well-to-do people ever use it. The burden of this, therefore, falls 
entirely upon a certain particular section of the country. By increasing 
the price of the postcard the consumption has gone down enormously. 
If I remember aright, my ITonourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, on the 
floor of the House once said that the increase in the income was only five 
per cent, while the price has been increased by 50 per cent, and this 
increase m\ist have been duo more to postage stamps than to postcards. 

I strongly advocate that the price of ordinary size card should be reduced 
to six pies. ]\fy additional argument is that the Government have now 
reduced the price of ])Ostage for a letter weighing half a tola from 15 pies 
to 12 pies. T]i other countries, the price of a postcard is half of the price 
of inland stamps. I, therefore, say that the nine-pie card is not justifiable 
and the loss of three pies on a postcard will be very much compensated 
by the larger use of postcards. T also suggest the issue of half size post- 
cards for three pies for the use of commercial houses generally which they 
will be able to nsc as printed circulars in large number to their customers 
which would be a source to bring more revenue through them. I may be 
pardoned, Sir, if T say that Government should run the Postal Department 
on commercial lines and should always remember that the business is the 
soul of life, and unless the need of the hour is realised and proper action 
is taken in this direction forthwith, no increase in revenue must be 
expected. Sir, necessity is the mother of invention and wo must respond 
to the call of the time. I do hope that my proposal will be adopted by 
the House and that the Department will be able to bring huge profit on 
account of immense increase in the number of postcard traffic throughout 
the country. With these words, I support the amendment. 

Mr. 3. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
EuraB : Sir. T rise to support the amendment. T congratulate the Honour- 
able Member, wdio just sat down, for suggesting the idea of a smaller size 
postcard. It is well known that when the postcards were first started, the 
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size was smaller. It was only afterwards that the bigger size postcard was 
introduced. I think the two sizes should be maintained now I'or the present 
and the smaller size postcard should be half anna. As in the case of the 
letter postage one anna postage has been prescribed for half a tola letter, 
so, in the case of the smaller size postcard, half anna should be charged. 

It will be a compromise between the Government proposal and the amend- 
ment. Those who Jiave to communicate very little mattiu* will use the 
smaller size postcard and those who have to write almost a full letter will 
use the bigger size j^ostcard. 

In this connection T must say a few words about the proposal of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Butt. At the outset. 1 must say that 
I do not accept his idea. Ti is the cry of the present age that all such 
concerns of national utility should be nationalised. The Post Otlicc is one 
of the coucoi’ns which is already nationalised, a^d to go back and hand 
it over to a Hoard of commercial men will be giving a premium to 
ca]atalisin. At tlio same time, T may point out that therci is no guarantee 
that the new administration will be more ('Ihcu'nl than tfie presont one. 
The Post Othce has been all along managed admirably and it has received 
the; encomiums all these days. Now, since thf» slum]) in trade, tlie income 
from Post Othco has dwindled down. I think it is a passing phase and 
we need not be scared away by the present deficits. The Post ()tTice incom('‘ 
will recover before long, and 1 think ev('rvthing will go on all right. At 
the same time, T do not mean to say that retnmehment need not be taken 
in hand on a larger scale. At ])res(Mit the incfirne is less and tlio ('xp(‘ndi- 
lure Iieavy. Tlau’e ought to he retrenchment, and T welconu* tin* step 
taken by the Dejiarlment in a]>pointing a (3ommiltee. T hope that as a 
result of the enquiries of tliat Committee, the l)e])artmont will he so well 
organised that duplication will be done away with, and, at tlu* same time, 
persons wliosc servicers are not required at pr(‘sent on account of changed 
circumstances will bo retrenched. T must also say tliat taking the present 
])vi(*cs in the market into consideration, the salaries of all, from top to 
bottom, ought to be reduced in a certain ])roportion. Tliere are some peo])le 
who maintain that the lower subordinate salaries should not he touched. 
I do not suhsevihe to that- view, although this stctemc'iit of mine will he 
very unpopular. T think if real retrenchment is wanted and if a big amount 
is to ho sav(^d in consequence of retr(*nchment, as the number, of low(‘r 
subordinates is much larger, the largest amount is to he got by reducing 
the salaries of the lower subordinates. Tt is these lower subordinates that 
are benefited by the low prices. With these words, T support the arnond- 
meut. 

Ml, Gaya Prasad Singh fMuzaffaiqmr cum Ohamparan : NoTi-lVfuham- 
madan'l : Sir, of all Iho T)o])artmonts under tlu* Gov(*rni1i('nt dF India, T 
think the Postal Hopnrtment is one which comes inon.> inlimatoly into 
touch with the daily life of the people, bolh in the villagf's and towns, fc 
such an extent that T mav sav it is a popular T)epnrtmf*nt, a^id as a wliolo 
the Department has also been running on efficient lines ; hut T regret to say 
that some of the suggestions which have emanated from this side of the 
House have not been given proper consideration by the Government. For 
instance, this particular suggestion of reducing the price of postcard to 
half an anna is one which ought to commend itself to the acceptance of 
the Honourable Member in charge. T believe that if this change .‘S made, 
it will result in a substantial rise in the revenues of the Department, and 

c 
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whatever little loss it will entail it might be recompensed in various other 
ways The suggestions which have emanated from different Members on 
this side of the House, from Mr. Mitra and Mr. Jadhav, go a long w’ay in 
meeting any deficit that might ai*ise in giving effect to the particular sug- 
gestion embodied in this amendment. 

The price of a letter lias been reduced to one anna, but the weight also 
has been riHluced to lialf a tola. J submit this is not very helpful to the 
general body of the public. It will be very helpful to commercial bodies, 
but not to individuals when the weight has been reduced to half a tola. 

Tn the same way, the telegra 2 )h charges have been reduced, but the 
number of woi’ds has bec'n limited to nine words only, ;ind this will bo 
helpful to those who use code tc‘l(‘grams for tladr addresses which are 
mostly European commerc/ial bodices. So far as the general body of 
Indians are concerned, that change is one of doubtful utdity. How'ever, 
we are thankful for the little relief that the Diipartment has given us. 

So far as this ])articular amendment is concerned, T beheve that if this 
change is given effect to, it will bring a substantial increase in revenue, 
because more people will utilise Ihe postcard to such an extent that what- 
ever litlK^ loss of revenue the nG])artmcnt might suffer, il, will be made 
good in an expanding traffic, and the result will be taken in the natural 
course (.f things. After all, this is a uiility Department, but if non(‘ of 
these im])r()vemenis are effected, niiie’n of tlie utility will h(', gione and it 
will he reduced to a futility Department. 

1 wish to refer 1o another ^loint which w^as made on this side of the 
House during tlu' general discussion on the Dudget, namely, that the 
accounts of the. ieh^graph as well as postal side should be kept separately 
in order to indi(‘ate which side is costing more and wdiich sidt^ gives revenue 
and which side is running at -a loss or profit. If tliose things are done, T 
think it will he a (h'cided improvement upon t)i(', present condition of 
things, and tla^ change', will ht; greatly appreciated by the ]nihlie at large. 
I, th(U*eforo, strongly support this amendment, and T earnestly aj)peal to 
the TTonourahh*. Member in charge to give his sym])athctic riid earnest con- 
sideration to this subject, because, after all, the object of this Department 
and mir (Wvn ohjeci is vii’inally the same, namely, 1o make the Department 
as popular as possible, and to increase the facilities which the Post Office 
gives to the public and to see that as little loss is inflicted on the Depart- 
ment as possible. With those words, I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
f>ir, I dealt with this question very fullv in Ihe long speech T made on the 
first amendment relating to the postal charges. Put I am soiTy to find 
that ihe arguments I then adduced have not proved as convincing to 
TTonourable Members opposite -as I could have wished. T assured them 
then and T would repeat tho assurance now that we on these Denches fully 
realise that there is no change in the postal rates which would bo more 
welcome to Honourable Members opposite than a reduction in the post- 
card rates. (Hoar, hear.) I can assure them that all our energio.^ will be 
bent during the coming year, ns for that matter, they have been in the 
past year and in the year preceding it, to bringing about such a state of 
equilibrium in the finances of the Posts and Telegraphs Department as 
to enable us to achieve that reduction. Further than that T cannot go. 
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I regret that I am unable to accept this amendment, since as I men- 
tioned ill my speech, and as the Honourable the Finance Member also 
mentioned in his Budget speech, it would involve a loss of 50 laldis and 
that we cannot afford. I am aware that many Honourable Members 
opposite hold that the loss would not be 56 lakhs; in fact they go so far as 
to say that we should bring in vast increases in our revenue if we mnde the 
change at once. They have not explained the grounds on which they 
base that optimistic, estimate and I trust they will forgive me if I say that 
I naturally prefer the estimate that my own Department wdiich has expert 
knowledge on this question has framed. Our estimate is based on the 
assumption that if the postcard rate were reduced, the traffic in postcards 
would increase by ten per cent of its present volume. My Honourable 
friend, Air. Tjahiri Chaudhury, thought that this was over-cautions and 
that an incrc^ase of HO per cent, might be ex[jecled in two years. If that 
increase were obtained, he held tliat the loss would bo reducGd to about BO 
lakhs, so that, all w(! would have to face would bo a loss of (iO lakhs iu two 
ytuirs. But, Sir, (iO lakhs is a very largo figure. As far as wc can frame 
ail estimate, there is vi'rv little, ground even for his estimate of .‘10 lakhs 
a yeai’. 1 should like to draw tlie attention of the House to tlui past 
Jiistorv of lliis (piestion. 

The, ]iostcard rate was ineri'ascd from December, llKll, hut the», volim;e 
■of [loslcard IralVu* liad begun to dc(*r(*,ase hehiro that time, and that is a 
])oint w’hiidi I should like to eiiqihasise. The total IraMic iu postcards was 
at its biglu^st iu 1028-20 with whieh year Mr. Lahiri Cliaudhurv compares 
10B2-f)B. 'Dk' tigun's in 1028-‘20 w’orc .588 millions, in 1020-B() ihoy liad 
falhui, though vitv slightly, to 58B millions, and in I0B()-BI they were 5B8 
millions. 'Vhi'y fell again in 10BI-B2 to dOl millions, although the iiicreaso 
ill tlu‘, rat(^ only liaprieued in Dt'ccmher, 19BI. Xow', Sir, it is obvious 
that llu^J very gre d fall in 11i<» traffic, wdiich w’ns goinjjf on before Di'ciun- 
l)er, lOBl, had notliing wlia, lever to do with flie rates, but w'as entiivly due 
to tb(i ('couoTuiti depn'ssiori and there is no doubt wdiatever that tlu* figures 
would have falhai vi'ry much further and our i ('venue would hav(' decrc'asf'd 
vei'v gi('«‘iily iude('d if wa* had uol ])ut up llie rab'. Tt w'as du(' to tlie 
increase in the rate's that wi^ mauage'd to retard th(' dro]- in ivvenui'.. 
From that it f()llo\vs, T think, that an inerea.^v' of ,‘10 p<'r cf'ut, lhat, is from 
-150 million ])osicnrds to 585 millions cannot be expected wilboiu an ex- 
tensi\(^ inuirovement in the general economic, situation, juid of this tlio 
signs at pn'sont arc unfortunately very faint. But there arc signs, and 
that is the reason why we have, reduced the, rate on letters at. a cost of 
27 lakhs. AVe eannot go fnrlhor this year and rodnee the rate on powi,- 
cards at a cost of 56 lakhs, as it would bring the total loss up to 8B lakhs. 

ATy TTononrahle friend. Bandit Satyendra Nafli Seiv, made a very 
moving appeal to me, in the course of wdiich he seemed to hold that a 
public utility department need not worry about making both ends meet. 
He thinks apparently that it does not matter what loss is incurred by tlie 
Department provided it is of use to tbe public. That, Sir, is not oiir 
idea of a public utility department. As has Ix'en said hv myself, bv my 
predecessor and bv successive Finance ATembers. we do not expect the. Post 
Office to vield a large surplus in relief of general taxation as it does in 
England, hut we do expect it as a public utility department to pay its way 
and we have to fx our charges accordingly. 

My Hononroble friend. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, apparently thinks that we 
-are of very little use and that it would be very much better if we closed 
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down completely and handed the Post Otiice over to a Board of Directors 
or to private individuals. Well, Sir, J cannot imagine any Board of 
Directors or Corporation of private iiidividinijs corning torward with a 
cfipital of 25 ei'ores winch thtiv would require merely to take over the assets 
of the Department and with another 12 crores which would be vaunted to> 
provide its working capital. More important still, — and this is a point 
which ought specially to .a])peal tn rny friend, Mr. Mitra, — 1 can imagine 
no Board of l)irectors or Corporation of private individuals giving the em- 
ployees of the, Post OfTices the terms and conditions with regard to service, 
leaV(* and ])cnsion, which the Governmemt of rndia do. That is one of 

tile reasons wh\- onr financial position is not stronger tlian it is. As I 

point(‘d out last year, it is the large increase in the pay of the subordinate 
ranks of tlu* Department which has proved a heavy Inirchm on it. Those 
rate's weie given when the outlook was very miich better than it is today. 

I am not ei'iticlsing tlumi in any way. but all f would say is that we are- 
RiifTering from them now*. 

My llonoiiralilti friemd, Mr. IMitra. reja'ated his charge tliat wi* were 

rotivnehing on tlie jKistal side. dis])rop()rt i(>nat('l v with the retrenchiiu'nt 

that has been (\Mrn(‘(l out on the. tedegraph sid('. 1 lioped [ had provided 
sufficient refutation of that argument. Petnmehment as retrenchment 
has, as a matter of fact, ])roeeed(‘(l />ai7 paftfiu in both d(‘.])artments. We 
hav(‘ eanh'd out- all the retrenchments that we could in both branches on 
broad gc.iH'ra! |)rinc-i])los. As regards the Tedc^graph Committee, whose 
n’port is now under our consi(h‘ration. I would ])()int out that- to that 
(‘\t<‘nt the T(*l(‘gra])h Departnumt is worse off than tlu', Postal Department, 
hi'canse their reorganisation committee*, came first. Tlu* i ('organisation of 
the melhods of work, in lla* Posla) Dc'partment has y(‘t. to Ixi examined by 
a Commit l(*c*. We hope tliat in hotli ('ases we shall gel (‘conomic-^s, hut, 
as I have ^aid here, our ]>rimary ohjeet is to bring aixmt a riM'irganisaticm 
of our nu'tliods and to bring tluiiu np to date. 

My !^^ononrahl(^ friend, ]\fr. Gaya Prasad fiiiigh, rohuTed oin-e more tO' 
the s(*])aration of postal and iidegraph accounts. T dealt with tliat in my 
speecli last Aveek and pointed out that, as regards rev(ume, wa will have 
the matter ('xaminod again and as regards expcindituro Ave aamU place the 
Avlmle (juestion before the Public Accounts Committee for their advice. 

B d'ori- I sii doAvn. T should like to refer to tlie interesting suggestion 
put forward l)y my ITcAnourable friend, Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, 
that \M‘ should hav(' .ii special small postcard the rati* for AA^hich should 
he tliii‘ 1 ’ pi('s. I slKAuld like to rIkaav the PFouse the Siize of the postcard 
thal he suggests. 


(The TToiuAuvahlo Menihor then showed a card about the size of a visiting 
card.) 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: That Avill seiwc onr pui'pose. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: This is the size of the postcard he 
suggests. The measurements are exactly those which have been stated in 
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his amendment. What he has evidently forgotten ia tliat if you halve the 
size of the postcard each way, the result is a quarter of the size of the 
original postcard and not half. T am afraid business firms would find it 
extremely difficult to get anything of importance on a postcard of this 
size and that there would not be room for the stamp and llic post-mark, 
much less for the address. 


Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: The measurement was given in my 
notice of aniondnient : f iiienti<uied it there. Half of the 

II A. M. T 

onJinary size. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: And ibis is the size of your postcard. 
(Laughter.) 

All 1 can say in conelnsion is that we simply caimot afford a loss of 
56 lakhs this year. I can only repeat once more that our efforts will be 
directed to bringing about such an improvement in tin* financial })Osition 
of the Department as to enable us to introduce this change at the earliest 
possible moment, because we do realise and realists very fully that it is a 
change which will commend itself moat heartily to lionourable Members 
opposite. .1 hope they will be content with that assiiranei*. 


Mr. President (The lionourable Sir Shanmukhain dielly); The (pieslion 
is; 


“'riuit ill JScfuMfule I to tilt* Bilh ia the projiused Sclifiliile to tlic Imliiiii Post 

Office A(.‘t, 1898, for the entries under the h(‘ad ‘/Viy/ro/vA/ the following be suhstitiitcd : 

‘Single . . Jlalfanmi. 

Kopiy One anna ” 


Tile Assembly divided : 


AYES— 37. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Ilaji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Abdur Hahiin, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muharnniad. 
Bagla, Lala Hameshwar Prasad. 
Bhuput tSing, Mr. 

Chaiidi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Das, Mr. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. A mar Nath. 

•Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Ilajee. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 
Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 


Muax/am Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mudalinr, Diwari liaJiadur A. 

Kamaswami, ^ 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

J*andya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma \and, Bhai. 

J’atil, Rau Bahadur B. L, 

Hajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Sard. Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anwar-ul-Aziin, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpaij Mr. (i, S. 

Bhoro, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. If. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. VV. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

riraham, Sir Lancelot. 

Oraritham, Mr. S. G. 

TTaip;, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. O. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hockenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie, 
frwin. Mr. O. J. 

Tsmail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 


Lai Charid, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendraa 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukharji, Mr. J). N. 

Mukherjeo, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rahiiddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rail, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Schuster. The Honourable SiF George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Cnptriin. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Talib Mehdi Khan. Nawab Major 
Afnlik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Varma. Mr. S. P. 


'riu3 motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Cliota Nagpur ctm Orissa: 
MulunriTnadan): Sir, I bog to move: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
OlTice Act, 1898, against the second entry under the head * Postcards" for the words 
‘One and a half annas’ the words ‘One and a quarter annas’ he substituted.’’ 


Sir, in this connection, I am very sorry to say that even my modest 
suggestion about the reduction in the price of the postcards has not been 
accepted by the Government. We have no other alternative but to place 
our views before the Government. We have no power to keep a check on 
absentee Members or to cancel the election of the Members who are always 
absenting themselves from this House or to nominate their substitutes, nor 
have wo any powers to dictate to certain Members that they sliould vote 
in a particular manner. I want to point out that if Government have not 
been good enough to accept my suggestion to reduce tlie price of the 
single postcard, they should at least accept the suggestion contained in 
my amendment, and that is, that they should reduce 'the price of the 
reply postcard. The Honourable Member in charge just now admitted 
that the main cause of the fall in traffic of postcard was because the price 
of the postcard was raised, but my Honourable friend has suggested that 
the rate was increased in the month of December, and so tlie cause of 
fall in traffic was not due to the increase in the rate of the i)ostcard, but 
was due to the economic depression. If my Honourable friend will look 
at the figures of that year, he will find that the fall in traffic occurred only 
in tho last four months since the price of the postcard was raised. If he 
will see the figures for eight months, he will find that the natural decrease 
in traffic which he found in the last two or three years has been due to 
the economic depression. Further, I want to satisfy my Honourable 
friend that it is not the economic depression alone that has been responsible 
for tho decrease in the sale of postcards. If, as is contended, the economic 
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depression alone has been responsible for the fall in traffie of the postcards, 
why has there not been a corresponding decrease hi the British postal 
orders, — on the other hand, the British postal orders have increased. In 
the same year, you will find that the number and value of British postal 
orders sold in India have increased, bub the traffic in postcards has 
decreased. Therefore, we have to judge this by three criteria. The first is, 
what is the justice for the demand, the second is, what will be the loss if 
the suggestion is Mcce.pted by Government, and the third is, whether jny 
suggestion will be a w'orkablc proposition or not. These are the throe 
main points which have to bo considered in connection with the amendment 
I am moving. 

With regard to the loss that is apprehended that migJit accriu'. if my 
suggestion was accepted, i want to point out that the iiiunher of })osU'ards 
sold last year was *282 millions, and if Govermneut aciiept my suggestion, 
and if it is’*^ assumed that ten per cent of the postcards sent were rij[)ly- 
prepaid, then the loss will not bo more than Bs. 22,000. If, however, 
my suggestion to reduce ihc ])ri<u‘ of the reply-paid posloard is accepted,, 
it will increase the lraffi(', Ix'causi' (‘ven now th(‘y get about five per cent 
iucivase by tiie rt*pl)-paid postcard system, and the anticipated loss of 
lis. 22,000 will be much less, because the traffic in the reply-paid postcard 
will increase. This is my ref)ly with regard to the apprehtaidcd loss. 

With regard to the second point that my scheme may not be workable 
on the ground that if the price of a single postcard is three pice and that 
of a reply-paid [)ostcard is five pice, the j)uhlic will, after purchasing a 
reply postcard divide it into two halves and scuul only one, but 1 want to 
point out that this is not possible, because. Sir, in the other half of the 
postcard which is meant for rei)ly it is clearly written Ueply-j^aid .... 

An Honourable Member: It is already there. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, the single postcard and reply-paid postcard 
can be printed in two dilferont colours, and if the postal autJioritios find a 
single jjostcard having the colour of a ‘vply-jJaid postciird without the word 
‘'Ileply”, therein, they can domajid extra payment for it. Suppose a 
reply-paid ])()sicard is in blue colour and the sitiglo postcard is shown in 
green colour, the postal authorities would surely bo able to distinguish 
between the two, and can certainly charge the excess rate. Thf‘rcfore, 
the fear that one portion of the reply-])aid postc;ird will be used by the 
public as single ])ostcard is without foundation, because they will ivuow that 
the colour cannot b(3 used for a single postcard. Therefore, if my suggestion, 
is ado])tcd, there will he an inensase in reply-paid postcarejs. The fact is, 
ther(5 are a large number of people who leave their villages and go to 
outside places like Calcutta and Bombay for industrial and other work, 
and now they generally don’t get i*G 2 )ly to single posleards, hut if reply 
postcards are inadc (dieap, they will certainly use tlieiri readily, and it will 
acL as an inducement to reply to their relatives as soon as they get a reply- 
paid postcard in their hand. Thus tlie tral’fic in rej)ly-paid postcards will 
increase 

Then, Sir, coming to the third point about the justice of my demand, as 
I Iiave said on several occasions before, it is a groat injuslicc to the poor 
people that they have to pay 50 per cent surcharge on these things while 
the general surcharge is 25 per cent only. When the Honourable Alemher 
has been good enough to reduce the rate of the letters, it is surely a 
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great injustice to the poor people ihat the rate of the postcard has not 
been reduced, because if Government were in a position to reduce the 
rate of the letters, they should certainly have seen tlicir way to reduce the 
rate of llie postcards too, because it is the ])Oorer classes of this country 
who deserve a greater amount of sympathy than iliose who write letters 
sitting on tal)les and use very nice letter papers. Instead of affording any 
re.fd r(‘lii;f to Ihi' poor, (Jovernment arc giving a certain redief to the richer 
j)eople of this c.oimtry, and this is hardly just. 

"riien, tile last point to which I want to draw tlu^ attenition of tlie 
Meinhcr in charge of the Department is tliat there should be an Advisory 
(Vnumitlce. for the Postal D(!partment . There are certain Advisory Com- 
mittt‘es appointed to advise Hail way and other Departments. But T am sorry 
to say that 1 do not see any Advisory Committee elected by this House for 
advising the l)e.])artment on postal rates and other ])ostal matters, [f 
(i(jv(‘rnm(‘nt agree with my suggestion that th(‘y should have (Unitral and 
Local Advisory C-ommittees for the Posts and 'Felegraphs Department as 
thcA' h:iv(> ill th(! Hailway Department, the Government will be spared 
many of the criticisms wliicdi are no\v made against tlunn. It is ])Ossible 
that 1 might not luive been able to satisfy the Honourable Member in 
charge in ri^gard to th(^ r(‘]dy-paid postcard rates, but if I were on such a 
Committee, I would have been in a better position to (;onvince the 
(.\nnmitte(’. With these w’ords, T move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukbam Cbotty): Amendment 
moved: 

“'Fhat. in Soiled ulo 1 t<i the Bill, in tlie prop(».stMl First Sohcdule to the liidiiiii Post 
Odico Alt, 1898, Jigiiinst tlu* second entry under the head ' I cards’ for the words 
‘One and a Indf annas’ the words ‘One and a quarter annas’ be substituted.” 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (llengal: European): Aty sympatliies are entirely 
will) dll' Honourable .Member who has nnw’ed this amendment. 1 do con- 
sidei’ that tlnu’e was grc'at hardship involved to tlie poor people who use 
tiu'se postcards when rat(* was increased by 50 per cent, f will await 
what the Hononrabh' Mi ndier ha.s to say as to tlie loss this projiosal w ould 
entail, Imt, on die other liand, I do hope that he will take into serious 
consideration, as soon as an opportunity offers, a reduction of the post- 
card rati's evi'n on tlii' lines proposed by tlu* amendment. To my miiul, 
it would be ipiite feasible to have a. re])ly postiaird - the first card to be 
slaniju'd widi a nine pie stamp and tin* reply w'itb a si.x pie stamp. It 
s('( nm 1o me a inatti'r of no importance wlietbi*!- these tw’o cards travel 
at tallied one to tlu* other. All that we w^ant to do is to give to the 
poorer elass of pieople a reduction in iiostagc. [ am perfectly convinced 
that tlu* villager would willingly buy this reply post(*ard for five pice, he 
can possibly ]inss it on to bis neighbour or lie can use it for himself 
on a lat«*r occasion, and it brings to liini the advantage of only being 
taxed 25 per cent instead of 50. The reason for the 50 per cent was that 
w'(* lia.vi* no coinage that W’ould have given 7^ pies. I ask the Honourable 
Meinhor to give this his very serious consideration, and if, in the course 
oF the year, lie finds tliat it w'oiild he feasible, I hope be wdll carry out 
the proposal put forw’ard. 1 agi’co that it w’crc better to have reduced 
the postcard rate ratlier than reduce the letter rate by three pies for the 
half a tola envelope. Another point that \vas made by my Honourable 
friend, the Mover of the amendment , Avns w’hat he had to say about an 
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Advisoiy Committee. I think tliat of nil CoininiUcos an Advisorv Com- 
mittee in the Posts and Tele«^*aplis Department would be of the utmost 
value. The Department is rather inc liiu-d to go s1ji]hIms1\ at these inereases 
in rates, whereas witli a littl(‘ eonsultation with an Advisory Coininittec 
that would not happen. Any way, if the CiovciMiniciit wei’e able to con- 
vince the Advisory Commit tec ihat those incr(‘ases were necessary, they 
would probably liave the House with them iiist(*;id of against them as is 
the ease at present. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: .V.s regards the specific ])roposal 
before tlie House tny Honoural)lc friemd. Sir Darcy Lindsay, has sup- 
plied the answer to the amendujent. What Ids argument a.mounls to 
in effect is that fhiM't' Is no r-onceivablc nu'ans by \\liich tlie I)(‘partment 
can prevent p(‘ople from hu\ing only n ply (-ards, cutting them into two, 
and using tlunn as sitigle c/trds, and he appears to hold tha.t it would Jiot 
matter v(a'y much If they di<l. Tlu'ieh're, tlu' aiiswcM* to tin* .iinendment 
is that this wouhl {*osl us about Ls. oO lakhs, it may be that w»‘ shoidd 
have been better advised if wt‘ ha.d adopted this method of ])rocedure in 
preference to the reduction of th(‘ lettei rali‘. Hnt what I would point 
out to the House ... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What percentage do .vou cali'idate if reply 
cards are used ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: It <loes not mattei- to what extent 
they are usc.'d now. If this proposal wire ad()])ted, tin* position would he 
tlu.i only reply postcai'ds would he nseil in future and that everybody 
would l)uv rej)ly j)ost cards, cut them into two and pass on the other half 
to some ('.n(‘ else if th(‘y do not wish to use it themsidves. 'Fhat is tlie 
ti’ouhle. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Xon-Muham- 
madaii): .May I ask tin* Honourable .Memlaa- lor Industries, sn[)posiiig a 
rule were made that a ri‘|)ly postcaicl must contain the address of the 
sender- -if 1 want to scaid a ptistcard and also a ri^jily posti*ai*d w’ith it, 
I give my own address on tlie refily postcard, and consequently it prevents 
the misuse of thi? reply eard, heeause tin* reci[)ieiit is tluai Iimiti‘d to 
replying to mi*? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is a (piestion which would 
require careful examination, hnt the piiint I w'oiild urge on the House 
is. that it is far lietter to dir(?cl our aim to a rcaluctioii of the postcard 
all I’ound tlnin to adofit the })rinciple tiiat if you lui,\ a certain (jiiantilv 
you g(d <‘i reduction. It is not a priucq>le Hiat we have adopted in selling 
our postal w'atvs hitherto, and 1 donhi if it is disii’ahle that wr should in- 
Irodiice it now'. As T w as saying, it might have heiai ^ jircfci able, pos- 
.sil)iy some Memhers of the Ihaiso wiaild think it inc'fnrahlc, Ih.-d, instead 
of reducing the rati’ on letters, wo shi.uld have adopfr-d the [irocedure 
whicli is being suggested in this amendment, lint, f trust tliat wbat I 
have said would f'onvini'i’ the House that it is not desiralile at this jnne- 
tnre. Tt is ver.v rnncli Ixdtcr to adhere <o our straightforwai’d policy of 
the same rate for all ])Ost(*ards. As i-cgards thi' interesting suggestion 
whicli has been put foiwvard by my Hnnourablc friend, Mr. Masw'ood 
Ahmad, and supported hy my TTonoiirahh’ friend. Sir Darey Linrlsav, that 
we should liave an Advisor\ (!ommil tec in the Posts and Tidegraphs De- 
partment, I need h.ardly say that I shall be glad to give it my careful 
consideration. In tliese circumstances, I regret that T am compelled to 
•oppose this amendment. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“Thati in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the second entry under the head 'Pos! cards* for the words 
‘One and a half annas’ the words ‘One and a <iuarter annas’ bo substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Afadraa City : Non-lVIuham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I move : 

“Tliat in Schedule T to the Bill, in the propo.scd First Sclicdule to the Indian Post 
Olficc .Act 1898, for the h<‘:id nnd Sf/tuplr /V//7.V'/x* and the entry there- 

under the following be sul)Stituted : 

* Pattern and Sattijttc Packets. 

For every live tolas or fraction thereof .... Nine pies. 

Books. 

For every five tolas or fraction thereof .... Six pies’.” 

1 vciituro put it to the .lIous(‘. that iliis is a most modest and 
moderate ameiidmtnt tJiat has so far been [)roposed in eomiection with 
the Posts and T(;legrai)hs Hepartmeni. 

An Honourable Member: iiy a Moderate Member 1 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: An Honourable Member 
says, by a Modeiate. Member. Yes, i am not asliaiucd of my moderation' 
1 have accepted the reasoning that lias been pul forward by the Finance 
Member for raising the late from six pies to nine pies. He said that the 
system of parcel postage was being abused, that many people were taking 
advantage of it, and that commereiaJ firms in particular were abusing 
it by souding large qiiautilies of matter througli the parcel packet postage. 
1 do not ^\•ant to distiiib any of that. Therefore, 1 have ventured to 
accept the suggoslioii of the Government that, so far as pattern and 
sample pac*ke.ts are concerned, the ineivase to nine pies was justiiied, but 
1 can hud no justihcatioii whatsoever for iiicj’casing the rate on books 
as such. I do not know whether my IJoiiourablo friend would ask me 
the quest ion ‘Svhat are hooks’’, just like the individual who asked the 
(juestion “wliat is truth”. .1 can only say that we all understand what 
books are. At any rate, 1 iiitfuid in tlie Icim books that it sliould be 
printed matt('r, hdiuid or stitched as a book, f can see no reason at all 
wliy, so far as books arc concernod, tlic rate should have been increased. 
’There is no qiu'stiou of i.huse with refercnci' to books, and I venture to 
tliink that it will be a great liardsliip if this jiarticular tax was raised. 
It will c('rt?\inly l )0 a tax on knowledge. If my Honourable friend, the 
Industries Mtanhor, will ])ardon me for saying so, I know that he yields to 
none in his litc'rary proclivities and in his literary pursuits, and I venture, 
therefore, to suggest to him that it would be penalising a large section 
of the people, and ])articularjy a certain class of commercial men, if 
tliis incn'ascd laxalion was }>iit. I have had dining the past few days 
shoals of telegrams iVoin all sorts of booksellers from all over the country. 
They point out that tla'ir tnide would go, that individuals would rather 
have cheap postage' by getting hooks direct from England singly and in- 
dividually rather t-lian by ordering them from booksellers here. In 
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England, they have tried to get over tlje ditficulties of high positige in a 
variety of ways. My Jlonoiirahle friend knows that many hooks are 
ljublished in wJiat is called featherweight paper with a view to avoiding the 
heavy costs of postages In this country, we are not in a position to do 
that. I do not think that many hooks published locally can be published 
in feathorwc'igdil paper. I can find no jnstification whatever for these 
increases from the point of view of rovenias nor from the point of view 
of abnsi’. I can only say that this was a composite heading which was 
adopted long Jong ago in the !)c])Mrt7i:cnt, and, as they wanted to raise 
the tignro from si'; pics to nine pic-^, then did nof wa.nt to split np this 
head and make- ho(.)ks a si'])arate caieg(.»rv altogetlicr, and, therefore, they 
adopted the increased cliai’go for the whole composite heading. I, there- 
fore, suggest to tlie .House that it will be absolutely unfair and unjust if 
the bookseller is penalised and the prcidiicer of hooks is penaiised. Many 
students and pupils in onr secondary schools have to g(it books from the 
metropolitan centres like Calcutta, BoJnbay or Madras, and it would 
be hard, iii those days of poverty and depression, if these enthusiastic 
students were to he deprived of gedting their books at a fairly cheap rate 
owing to the prohibitive cost of postage.! 

Afy Ifonoiirablc friend said the oilitn* day something about the intial 
cliarges being only nine ])ics. L was not able to follow him, but even so 1 
do not tbink the pro[)osal can be seriously justihed on the ground of 
increased revenue. In fact, L believe that is not the ground on which 
the proposal lias l)ciai put forward and, therefore, 1 venture to submit 
that this tax sliould be restored to its old level. 

Tlun’e is only om* suggestion T should like to make*, following the 
suggestion of my Honourable* friends, Mr. Maswood Alimad and Sir 
Darcy Lindsay. They have* advocated the establisliment of an advisory 
body. Jt seems to me, following IJic discuission on the jjosts and tele- 
graphs during tlio last two days, that the eonstitiilion of such a body 
would liavG consideralJy iielpidtlio Industries iVlembor and the House 
fdso in appreciating some of tlicsc problems. This is not the proper place 
whetlun* tluj ([uestion v)f local service for covers or cards or the cpicstion of 
a reply postcard being of a particular value or the question of postcard 
being of a particular si/.c can properly bo discussed. If these thirvgs had 
been remitted to an advisory lioard or if tlui proposals of the Government 
had been scrutinisid by an advisory board beforehand, it would lia,ve 
greatly helped the Industries Member and greatly helped the House. 
Thcsi* jii’oposals are nut coming into force from the 1st Mai*(di like oilier 
financial proposals. They are to take effect from the 1st A])ril. They are 
not like customs duties wliicrh can be anticipated and rap be taken ad- 
vantage of in case of jireiiiature consultation with anybody. We ai’c aware 
Ikav the closely guarded s(’cr»'ts of the Finance Dcipartment are not as 
closely guarded as the Finance Member w'ould like, them to be. We know 
that these secrets do leak out. For instance, this voi*v year, the question 
of ( xcise on sugar iiarl leaked out. There was at least one year when it 
became an open scandal and wdien some of the most confidential secrets 
of the Finance iVe])a.rtmont, with regard to the taxation proposals, did 
leak out and srnne ^lersons did profit out of them. This is not a case 
where any h^akago of secrets is possible or where any damage could be 
done by the leakage of secrets, and, therefore, if the Hononrable 
]\rember had placed before the Advisory Committee the question whether 
they would have a reduction in the letter rate or in the rate for cards. 
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T am almost sure, ho would liave got Die right advice from that * 
body. I have not taken ])art in tiie discussion before, but personally 

I would have postponed this reduction in the letter rate, because I feel 
tliat by the adoption of this pro]Josal you have postponed the day when 
the reduction in postcai’d is j/ossible. I do not know in what form 

the advisory body may be constituted. T am not quite sure whether 
a C(‘.ntral Advisory Body would be desirable or necessary. For my part, 

I think Diat locai advisory committof^s in some of the Provinces would be 
able to do a grc'at deal, because it is not merely with general questions, 
such as t.h(‘ postal rales or telegraph rales, but on subsidiary questions, 
which affect a. district or a Province, that the advisory committee will 
liavc sf>m(;Diing iisidul to say. T should like to exclude one category of 
questions from Iheso advisory bodies, whclhcr they are Central or local, 
that is, all questions in r(gard to the grievances of the postal staff. They 
should not go before the advisory committee- Tt should deal ])urely wdth 
questions of public convenience. Commercial o])inion and other o])inion 
wid he rey)rosented on that advisory committee, so that the Postal De- 
partment may get the benefit of the views of commercial and other public 
bodices and Dicir work may be adjusted 1o suit the convenience of a largo 
body of public. . T do not want to take up more of the time of the House, 
hut T would press very strongly on the attention of the Industrifis Mem- 
ber and the House my amendment regarding the reduction of rates for 
hooks. 

Mr. President (Tho^ Honourable Sir Shanirmkham Chcltv): Amendment 
moved : 

“TliJit in ScIkmIuIc 1 to Ibo Bill, in the |)ro|'.os«*d First Scliedulo to the Indian Post 
Offico .Act 1898, for the head 'Hook, /*affrin ami Sa/njJr Harkrfs' and the entry there- 
niider the j‘ollo\viii^ l>e stihsiilnled : 

'Paftfrn aoil Sampfr Pfa'kf’ta. 

For 0 very five tolas or fraet ion thereof .... Nine pies. 


, lioolca. 

For every live tolas or fraction thereof .... Six pies 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If I might be :illnvt‘d to intervene 
a't this stage, I tliiiik it would he advisable that I should do so in order 
to r('uu»vi \ a misa])preheusion. My Honourable friend, Biwan Bahadur 
Uamaswami Mudaliar, has ])ut in an eloqmaih appead against the })roposed 
a'ltiM’aliou in our ratt's, on tlu^ grouiul that it was a tax on knowledge. I 
think he eonld not have been her^ wlieii I explained to the Mouse last 

wei'k the I'xact significance of this proposed cliange, this raising of the 

initial eliargc' on inland hook packets not exci#.'ding five tolas in 'sveight 
from six to nine pies. What 1 said then was tliat: • 

“I would invite the s])eiijil ntteiition of the House to the word ‘initiaF in that 

sentence,- -for it may save misapprehension if 1 explain that, though wc should, under 
the Selicdule as it will now stand, he aide to ])ut up the rate for the second and 
subsequent categories of five tolas for book-packets to nine pies, we do not propose to 
do so and that the nine pies rate will .apply only to. the initial c.itegory. The drafting 
of the entry merely follows llic practice followed in connection with that relating to 
parcels which has been in its present form for some years though, the rates w^ere only 
enforced in respect of parcels weighing more than forty tolas in June, 1931.’* 
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Therefore, Sir. tiic position is that, under our proposals, as 1 have 
explained, the* additional charge on book-packets will be three pies on 
the -first five tolas. That is all: one-qiiarter of an anna; and, therefore, 
my Ifonourable friend’s ri]nire!iensions about a* tax on knovrledge are un- 
founded. But, Sir, if it would give him any satisfaction, T am (piito 
prepared to accept an amondim'nt wliich will not give us this power to go 
up to the scheduled rates. T am quite prepared to acco])! an amendment: 

“That for (he ])rescnt entry under Book, Pnttvrn and Sn/ii/ilr /Vrr/v/.-c, the. following 
should ho substituted : 

* For tho first five tolas ....... Nine pies. 

For every five (olas or fraetion thereof oxoooding five tolas Six pios 

That will make it peifectly clear that tlua-e will he an incnw-ise of only 
tliree pies on the first live tolas. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is tlu difference? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya tMndris: rndian (\)mmi.rce); lh>w much is 
tiu’ loss expecl^d if w (' remoxe this charge from the initial rale? 

Mr. M- Maswcod Ahmad: Is il not tlu' sanu' as amiaifliiK'nt \r.. 4:2? 

The Honourable Sir Prank ^ 05 ^ 00 : It is not the same' as No. \* 2 . That 
amendment is: 

‘For every n\<^ tolns nr fraction tlna-eof exceeding five 

tolas . . . . . . . . . .Six pies.’ 

The anieudnu n( I snggi'st would lx*: 

‘ For the first five tolas . . ... . . Nine pies. 

For every five tolas or fraction thereof (^xcc(xling tivo 

toliH . . . . . . . . . .Six pies. ' 

That, Sir, \V(jiil(l remove any JuisappivlcTisiou in the juinds of iiio 
j)ul)]ic, and es]).' cially the l)ook-selling trade, tliat v\(} are [)r(>p()sing to 
])iit up tluj rale and I trust that il will go* some way to meet iuy lloiiour- 
ahle friend. 4 Ti(' dillieulty i?i acc(*pting his amendment, as it stands, is 
that it wo\dd not j)re\a*nt llu* evaision wn are trying to stamp out. Hook- 
packets, as we pn)j)ose, would continue to include* all other forms of 
])riiited matter: and as was explained in this Uonse, what we want to 
git at is the ])ostcard which is ])ut insidi* an envelopi* and sent at liio half 
anna rate. I have r(*ceived interesting examples of what is happening 
(luring the last few days I have had a nnmber of a])plic;<lions for posts 
which have tak(*n tlu. form of a j)ersonal h'tter — an ordinary hitter, ac- 
companied hy copies of testimonials. They have* ht'cn stitclu'd np at both 
ends and markecl on the outside — “hy hook post”. If they liad com (3 hy 
thei letter post, they wendd hav(* cost about 21 annas, hut as tliey have 
been marked “hy hook post” they have come at the rate of half an anna. 
Now, that is the sort of thing we want to get at. What I can promise the 
Honourable IMemher is that w.-r will go info this rpiestion of categories 
again during the coming year and see whether we can devise some defi- 
nition of a book-packet. We do not want to get tit books: we want to 
get at literature or so-called liferatiire which can masquerade under the 
designation of a book-packet. Tf wo can find some satisfactory 
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definition of books, we shall be able tc redvii*.c this maximum rate of 
nine pies to six pies in such eases under our own powcirs which 
will not necessitate a reference to this House, but 1 would suggest to the 
House that we are justifitid in attempting to stop this evasion, which we 
•estimate involves us in a loss of some five lakhs a year, and we do want 
that five lakhs. As I said before, wo have to look for every economy 
we can find in order to bring about that happy day when we can reduce 
the postcard rate, and it was that object we Jiad in mind when we, sug- 
gested this change. I trusty iliorefore, tliat n)y Hf)nourablo friend will, 
witli your permission, Sir, be permitted to move his amendment in the 
form 1 have suggested, and that he will be content with my assurance 
that we will taideavoiir, in (he course of the coming year, to devise some 
satisfactory way of defining a “hook” to which the initial rate of six pics 
for the first five tolas can bo applied. 

Mr. K- 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Xon-Mnhammadan Rural): I am 
afraid the llonourahli., Member in charge; lias done less than justice to my 
Honourable fritnid, Diwan Daliadur Ramaswa.ini Mudaiiar, when lie said 
that he was under a inisappridiensi-ui with rc'gtird to what was llu- exact 
object of the (lovernment propofjal. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, ( would i*all upon my Tlononr- 
fil)!(' friiMid, th(‘ Diwan Hahndiir, to judgr' between ns. T do not think my 
Honf)ural)t(‘ fricuid, I lux Diwan Dahadur, would describe? an increase of a 
(piarier of an anna on a book as a. very serious matt(;r, or as anytliing hut 
a sma-ll tax on knowledge. I think he- must hav(; bei'u imdcv th(» im- 
pr('Ssion that, wu wen' pnxpf^sing to put, up tlu' ratt; all through and not to 
slot) at the initial category. Sir, an additional thr('e pir's on sncli ])ack(*ls 
is not lu'avv. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: AV1iat<‘V(T it is, my fth'ud madi it tpiito clear that 
so far a's wt'iglits hc'yond five tolas were concenu d, they would he charged 
at tlu' old nd(‘s. Now, the ]>osition is tin's. The. lighter tlu; hook, propor- 
fionatelv the iiiehi-r the postal rat'; that it shall have to hear- Although 
tlu; statement mad(' by my TTononrahlo frit'ud to the t'ffect that he would 
examine (his ])ositi()n as to whether a num; satisfactory kind of a* defini- 
tion couhl not be ndojded for hook-])aek(nta goc's to meet tlie position of 
my ITonoiirahle friend to a certain extent, 1 am afraid tliat this ])roposed 
increase- in the ]iostal rales will not commend itself to the gontral piihlic. 

Now, Sir, F remomhor there was a. tiini' when the I'ostal D(,])artment 
was regard(’d by the aniliorities themselves as an engines of odneation. T 
think that was the exact term that was used by a Viceroy in days past. T 
do not. know whether my TTononrahle frie,nd considers that the mission of 
tlie Post Office in this matfor has been completely fulfilled, so that he 
can go on putting on higher and higher dntii'S on various nrl-iclcs of postal 
traffic ngarflloss as to whether sncli t-rafne did suffer on ilint account or 
not. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: T should like to point out to my 
TTonournhlo friend that contrary to the anticipations of at least one Jonr- 
ralists* Association, from which T have received a telegram, we are not 
proposing to put up the rate on registered newspapers, and T would also 
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■ draw attention to the very lieavy loss that the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment incurs in the matter of press telegrams. 1 do thiidv my Depart- 
ment does its best as rcg.xrds using the Posts and 'relegraphs Department 
as a vehicle of education- 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I did not laiow that the (loveriunent wiae so partial 
to newspapers in these days, hut I am glad to l)e assured that the cause 
of newspapers is so very dear to iny Honourable friend’s licart. But, 1. 
am sure, tlie Honourable Member will recognise that book-packets also 
do S(.TVG the purpose of education to a certain extent. The Honourable 
Member has not, so far as I rememher, explained as to what additional 
income he expects from the ])roposed increase in the rates. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Five lakbs. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: And wbai is the amount of tbo loss that the Depart- 
njcnt is iiunirring on ac(*onnt of the abuse ('>f the book-packet postage? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Fivt‘ lakbs. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: \Vb(‘n T lotdv to tlic graphs that form part f)f the 
annual report of the ])epartmcnt, I do rc(*ognist‘. that the number of 
packets that were, carried during the year 10J12-88 stands at a suspiciously 
high figure as compared particularly with postc*ards, letters and <dlu‘r 
arti(*les of tralVi(*. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 1 am glad that my Honourable 
friend lias drawn in,\ sfiecial atti'iitiun to that fact as 1 bad hoped to liavo 
an opportunity of doing lat('r. I am nmcli ()blig(‘d to him for stn'iigtlicning 
my arguTricnt in that ^^ay. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: TIm' Honourable Alcinber slionid nol' misunderstand 
my attitude. I am perfectly ready and willing to help the riovemna‘nt 
in the matter of tight (uiing up our ]m‘S(‘nt ruh'S in regard to the postal 
traffic, but tin* way ln^ is scM'king to do it does not commend itself to ns. 
The Honourable Mcunlxu' should devise some means of ebccking tlu' parti- 
cular alnr^t's to wliicb la* referred, for instance, where posteai’ds arc', 
carried under tlie stamp of half an anna. All of ns know that the visiting 
I'ai'ds, for iristaras', are someiimes sent by members op])Osite to ns nmh'r 
a nostage of lialf an anna. 1 do not know whether that is in consonance 
uitli the rnk's of the Dcnartment- But what T say is: by all moans devise, 
some kind of a rule which would stop this kind of abuse, but do not 
])nt up the rat(' in Hie case of all articles of trafTic weigliing half a tola in 
regard to book-packets and similar things. Tbo Honourable Afember’s 
assurance docs go a great wav in meeting the point of vie\\< of mv Honniir- 
ahle friend, tlio Diwan Bahadur, but T should like to re-inforee bis sugges- 
tion about an Advisory Committee in this eonnection. These are matters 
in which the advice of siieb a Committee would be very valuable, and T put 
it to mv Honourabh' friend that it would 1)0 an advantage to him to consult 
even the Standing Committee which is attached to the Department of 
Industries and Labour before be gives efTeet to any sehemo that mav be 
finally approved by the postal authorities. 

President (The Honnurnble Sir Sbanmnkham Chottv) : If there is 
p f-n tbpf amendment, the Chair thinks the 

TToiise enn proceed with the new amendment. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: T wish to withdraw^ my 
or i ij[i 13 a 1 .• i r n o i id i n on t . 

The Minondniont was, by Icnvo of tlio Assembly, withdrawn. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, I bc^ to move: 

“That in lic'liilo f t(» lli»» Bill, in the jjioposoil Fii>l Si hediile to the Indian Post 
Offico Act, 1898, for the enfrv under tlic head 'liooh, l^nttcrn and Sample Parl'cts* the 
following he suhstitulcd : 

* rf)r tho first five tolas or fraction theretjf . . .Mine pica, 

For civory additional five tolas or fraction thereof in excess 
of five tolas . . . . . . . . .Six pios 

Sir, witli ro^oird fo this nt‘\v anu'ndint'nt, I only wish to sny that tho 
booksellers were ^'enornlly tinder the Tnisapprehension that this applied to 
every hvt* tf)las, but I know that ihe lionoiirable the rndiistries and Labour 
Menib(‘r on Thursday last said somethin" abont tho “initial” five tolas 
bein" alone charged at that rate and tho snbst'quent five tolas being 
ehargt'd at the old rate. In the course of inv speech, T also referred to that 
In any eas(‘, if this is sp(‘(*ificallv provided in the Tbll, T think that W(' 
eonid re-assnre the traders generally and alsf> the pnrtdiasers of ho(d<s. 

Mr. President (The Tfononrable -i^.ir Sliamnnkliain Clietty) : Amend- 
ment inov(‘d : 

ill S<h‘’‘iiil(* I to fhc llilh in tin* pr<iiM>.scd plr-l Schivlnh- lo tlip rndiaii Post 
Oflicr \cl. 1898, for the entry under the he;jd ‘//e**/.', /^//^/ 7 / ond Sam/de Pfrrl’rf.<^ the 
following l)C siihstituh’d : 

‘ For tho first fivM^ lola*^ or fraction t horonf . . Nino pics. 

For ovt^ry juldilionul fivo lol is or frnef ion t h('it‘ot in oxeoss 

of hvo tolns . . . . . . . .Six ])ifis 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (Wist (V'ost and Xilgiris : Non-Mnhamnnidan 
liiiral): Sir. Ixd'ore yon put tin's motion to tin' vot(‘ of tlu^ House. I wish 
to speak a few words. \Vc on this side of tho House are gi’alcfiil to the 
Hononrahic! Member in charge of Post Ofiiecs for making the promise to 
aeee|d this amendnuMit. 1 would, however, like to point out one aspect 
of th(‘ (jni'stion to which reference has not been made. Mostly the liooks 
are purchased under the V. P. system. For the last two years, tlic Post 
Office has insisted on tliose book-pnekets being registered whenever 
they are sent out per value ])nynble post. Tliat means .an additional 
charge of tlireo annas is unnecessarily imposed upon the book-packet. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Ts mv Honourable friend referring 
to book-packets sent per vab.e payable, post? 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Yes. Students and others who bnv books from 
booUsclIeiv. gcaierallv indent on the value payable system. It is. therefore, 
a groat handicap for the poor students. T would, iliorofore, request the 
(Tovernment to review the position, and try, if possible, to .abolish this 
snreharge, as it wei’o, on the value payable systeni. 

There is anotlu'r question which T wisli to nut before the House. If 
this amendment is adopted, all other nmondments on the hook-packets 
will lapse. Put, before doini? that, T would like to invite ihe attention 
of the House to my amendment No. 41. There T propose that the 
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minimum unit be reduced to 2^ tolas. My object is not altogether un- 
selfish. We are told that the elections to the Assembly are coming on 
this year. The election manifestoes are generally sent under the book 
packets. On an average, each of us has got about 30,000 voters. If one 
manifesto is sent to all these 30,000 voters, it will he an additional cost 
of about Es. 400. So, you can imagine, Sir, what will be the increase in 
the cost of elections if we liave to send to our constituents three or four 
such manifestoes? I would, therefore, suggest that if Government cannot 
accept my suggestion to reduce the minimum unit to tolas for all 
packets, they will at least make clc(*tion manifestoes a separate category 
and treat them on half an anna basis. These are days of great depression, 
and it is not fair that an additional tax should he imposed upon the Mem- 
bers of the. Assembly. T, therefore, put forward that proposal for the 
consideration of the Government. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division : Nou-Aruhammadnn) : Sir, 
I believe many great liritish thinkers and also our great and good Govern- 
ment attribute terrorist activities as well as the non-co-opcratioii move- 
ment in India to the imparting of English education to Indians. I do not 
say that there is no truth in jt. Our rulers repent now that education 
amongst Indians is spreading rather too fast. So, nowadays all possible 
and prob.able steps are being taken to curb our educational activities. 
Those, who keep information about the slow and imperceptible changes 
that are being ini rod need in the educational policy in the country from 
the village scliool to the ITniversity, will agree with me in^ this. Imposi- 
tion of this tax, — I mean increment in the rate of book-posts and hook- 
packets, — is, I believe, one of those precious activities. A serious obstacle 
has been put on the way of spread of education. It is a millstone round the 
neck of our goddess of learning. 

I congratulate and take my hat off to the Konourahh^, the Finance 
12 Noon rather I should say the Honourable the Industries 

” * and Labour Member for his very clever measure. It is like 

a double-edged weapon. It will, T admit, replenish the depleted treasury 
and also it will effectively curb the spreading of knowledge amongst 
Indians. T can clejirly visualise that when he goes back to his native land, 
he will he acclaimed as a great hero, almost as great as Lord Olivo, for 
having pnt mother Saraswati in shackles, for having clogged the wheels of 
the chariot of edneation which unfortunately goneralcs patriotic feelings and 
perhaps many other unpleasant items. It is .all very good, and T personally 
have no objection to he taken back to the good old davs when Adam wove 
.'ind Fjvc span. But T do not understand how a highly cultured man like 
the Konourahlo Sir George Schuster could bo partv to such an outrageous 
measure. Does ho not think that such a measure, is a groat crime, a crime 
against culture and civilisation, a crime ag.ainst humanity and progress 
of society? It is .almost .a? direct tax on knowledge, and by imposing s\ieh 
a tax at the most inopportune time, when India is suffering from the most 
terrible economic depression that she ever knew, wlien every educ.ation.al 
institution is striving for bare existence, when every publishing 
concern and every press is undergoing loss, he is eommitting an outrage 
which has its parallel in modern history onlv in Gzarist Bussia or German 
N.azi. Sir, T have absolutely no doubt that howsoever oiilrageons the 
measure may be, it will be carried in tin’s TTonse .as the Honour, able the 
Fin.ance Member has got the mnjoriiy under his thumb. But that is 
nothing. The mighty Roman Empire also was once very powerful. What 
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T mean to say is that he shall have to explain for this before his God and 
conscience. Sir, we have got the general election in front of us. Many of 
us may have to take part in election contests. Those of us who have 
ever been througli such ordeals know too well what large part book-posts 
play in elections, particularly in such huge constituencies as Members of 
this House have got. Imposition of this tax is a direct tax upon us. I fail 
to understand the psycliology of the Government when they preach co- 
operation and ask people to take part in elections and enter legislative 
bodies instead of non-co-operaiing, and then when times seem favourable 
for the same, place a barrier over their election campaigns all on a sudden. 
Is it because Government wjint that only Bajas and Nawabs, bankers and 
merchants and rich people should come here, and none else ? Anyway, I 
am sure, it is the intention of Government to exploit the next elections to 
their financial benefit. 

I shall conclude by relating an anecdote. A certain Baja in our parts, 
as powerful in his own estate as the Finance Member is in India, in order 
to improve his income from the estate, went on imposing taxes on his 
tenants, taxes of many and various kinds. People paid those taxes. In 
this way he imposed 64 kinds of taxes in his estate. Even then people paid. 
He was very much amused and said “How foolish these people arc!” Then 
he inij)osod liis Iasi and 651 h fax called in my language TJllu Kara, which 
means a fool’s tax. I do not know if this is the. Finance Member’s 65th 
tax or his last ta.x, but I know it for certain that this is bis Ullu Kara or 
fool’s tax, and he enjoyed a hearty laugh when be thought of imposing it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I wholeheartedly support the amendment 
wliich has b(*e!^ moved. First, of all, this came in my mind and I also 
gave notica* ol' this amendment. 1 could not understand when my Honour- 
able friend said that amendment No. 42 was not an amendmont which was 
practically the same as the one wdiich has been moved just now. I want 
to satisfy my Honourable friend on this point, and 1 want to make only 
one observation. In amendment No. 42, I suggested: 

'' For ovory five tolas or fraction thereof exceeding five tolas . Six pies ”, 

and to add this to the original proposal. So my amendment also says 
the same thing as has been proposed in tlie amendment suggested by my 
Honourable friend, Sir k'rank Noyce. Perhaps my Honourable friend forgot 
that I suggested in ray amendment that this portion should be added. How- 
ever I leave it now. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to apologise to my Hon- 
ourable friend. He is perfectly right. His amendment is “for every five 
tolas or fraction thereof exceeding five tolas — six pies”. He is quite right. 
I was wrong. I misunderstood the nature of his amendment and I am glad 
to find that it is exactly the same as the amendment moved by my Honour- 
abb*, friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Thank you for that. I leave that point. I 
now come to circular letters and I want to say that, according to the woM- 
ing of this amendment, because the heading is “book, pattern and sample 
packets”, circular letters do not come under books, nor under patterns, 
nor under sample packets. So I suggest that there must be a heading for 
circular letters. If the circular letters are put under this head, then they 
will have to charge nine pies. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour: They are being treated as packets. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Here I do not find any speckvl rates for packets. 
The heading is “book, pattern and sample packets’*. Tlierc is no mention 
made of ordinary packets, and so circular letters will be quite different. 
If my Honourable friend will see, he will find that the heading tloals with 
sample packets, that is a particular kind of packet which is used only for 
the purpose of samples. These circular letters arc neither books nor 
patterns, nor sami)le packets. So there must be a special rate for circular 
letters and the Government should not increase the rate for circular letters, 
i hope they will come forward and accept this suggestion that the heading 
“circular letters’* be added in this. Otherwise, this will be meaningless. 
Keally it will be very hard for all the public movements in this country. I 
do not say about Members of the Legislature, because (here are only about 
110 Members. This is nothing, and if they arc taxed a bit more, it does 
not matter. Apart from the question of Members of this House, 1 submit 
-that invitations for conferences meetings, Id greetings and other things are 
issued in the form of circular letters and they are at present charged six 
pies. Now, if these circular letters are to be cliarged at the rate of nine 
pies, not only the Members of the Legislature, but the entire public in the 
•country will suffer and all movements of political organisations in this country 
will suffer to a great extent. The Department as well will suffer. So this ques- 
tion has to be considered by the Government, and even if the Government 
arc not willing to propose any amendment at this stage, T hope they will 
consider this point and by executive order will jnake reduced rates of six pies 
for five tolas for circular letters also. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: They must be treated as printed matter. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Gall it what you like, I have no objection. But 
you must include this printed matter in the heading, because I do not 
like that nine pies should be charged for those circular letters or printed 
matter or whatever you call them. Therei must bo reduced rate for these. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sh&nmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in Schedule T to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian 
Post Office Act, 18^, for the entry under the head *Book, Pattern and Sample Packets 
•the following be substituted : 

* For the first five tolas or fraction thereof . . . . Nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof in excess of five 

tolas . . . • Six pies ’. ** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chclty): That ques- 
tion is: 

“Tlicit Schedule I, as amended, .stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule i, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

D 2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That Schedule II stand part of the Bill.’* 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Sir I beg to move: 

“Tiiat in Part I A of Sehediiln II to the Bill, for the words ‘In the case of 
every individual, Hindu undivided family, unrcj^istercd firm and other association 
of individu.ils not hoin^ a re^istcrod firm or a company — * the following be substituted : 

‘In cas-c of cvftiy individual, Hindu undivided family, registered or unregistered 
firm, coiufiany and otlier asKiciatioii of individuals’.*’ 

Sir, 1 find no justification in imposing a higher rate of taxation in case 
of nigistenul firms. I think registered firms arc entitled to have facilities 
and advantages over unregistered firms, but here 1 find the reverse. The 
Partnership Act was passed only last year, and, under that Act, thousands 
of private firms liavo now been registered. Many out of them arc owned 
by more ihan one person, hut, having small capital are not in a position to 
he-ar this liigh rate of taxation. May I ask, Sir, whether the rate of 
taxation for registered firms has been increased by way of penalty for 
having themselves registered? If this is not the case, as I believe, then 
thini! should he no difference between each other and the scale of rate 
fixed for various figures of income for unregistered firms or individuals 
should also apply to the registered firms. May I ask my Honourable and 
esteemed friend, the Finance Member, to give relief, to a certain extent, 
at this (U-itical juncture to those who do not come under the category 
of well-to-do people and who arc very much helpless nowadays? My 
Uonourablo friend will be well advised to divert his attention somewhere 
else for more revenues and not to create further complications and increase 
the difficulties of traders in those difficult times. 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Shanmukbam Obetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“Tlnit, in Part lA nf Schedule 11 to the Bill, for the words ‘In the case of 
every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a, registered firm or a company — ’ the following be substituted : 

'In case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, registered or unregistered 
firm, company and oilier association of individuals’.” 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, this is 
vjith' r n tochnical matt or. Wo liavo had amondmonts of this kind moved 
bi'foro. 'rho offoct of tho proposed amendment would be to do awoy with 
tin'- lint rate ol‘ ini'omo-lax which is now levied on companies and registered 
linns. I can only assunn* that my Honourable friend has really moved 
bis amendment under a misapprehension. The object of imposing the 
niaxiimiin rate is merely to facilitate refunds. In those cases, the assess- 
ment is ultimately nuide on the total income of the individual shareholder 
or pavtiuv as tho casn may be; and, in tho case of registered firms, in 
praidice as far as ])ossible the assessment is made direct on the partners. 
If all tin' partmn-s in a firm put in personal returns and the total of thcii* 
shari's shown in tbc' individual returns agrees with tho total income of the 
firm sbnwn in the firm’s veiurns, \vc do, as a matter of fact, proceed to 
deal AN it. I tin' individnnl partiu'rs direct and only make a formal assess- 
ment on the firm. ^\ o must keep to our administrative practice in this 
matter, and, on these grounds, T must oppose the amendment. 
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'Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
ftion is : 

“That in Part I A of Schedule II to the Bill, for the words ‘In the case of every 
individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or accompany — ’ the following he substituted : 

‘In case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, registered or unregistered 
firm, company and other association 'if individuals*.” 

Tile motion was iicgativ(?d. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I bog to move: 

‘‘That for all the entries in Part lA of Schedule IE to the Bill the following be 
substituted : 

•(1) When tho total incomo ia Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is Pour pies in the 

loss than Rs. 5,000. lupeo. 

(2) Whou the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but ‘is Six pics in the 

less than Rs. 10,000. rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 cr upwards, but is Nino pies in the 

loss than Rs. 15,000. rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is One anna in the 

loss than Rs. 20,000. rupee. 

(5) When tho total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is Ono anna and 

less than Rs. 30,000. four pies in ' 

tho rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is Ono anna and 

less than Rs. 40,000. seven pies in 

the rupee 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is One anna and 

less than Rs. 1,00,000. eleven pies in 

the rupee. 

(8) When tho total incomo is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards . Two annas and 

ono pio in the 
rupee 

Sir, in tliis motion I have reduced (jortain rates on eortain incorrio to a 
certain cxtcnit, and, at the same time, 1 have suggested that there should 
not ho any tax on an iiuiomo of less than Rs. 2,000. 1 want to explain 

the dillicuitics which at present arc felt on account of having income-tax 
on an income of loss lli.an Us. 2,000. Sir, at present people who have 
small business like panwalUiH, etc., have been taxed, and, further, the 
method in which they are taxed is also very objectionable. The main 
idea of iruionic-tax was that those who earn a large income must pay 
sometliing to (tovernment, but those who earn less than Us. 2,000 a year 
praclically earn mucli less nowadays than their necessities. These men 
have at, least four or six dependants on them whom they liave to feed 
and provide? for to some extent. If you divide this amount of money 
among all the dependants, the average will be about 100 oi* 200 rupees a 
year; and on this income they have to bear many otluir items of expendi- 
ture also. The way in which they are summarily taxed is another hixrd- 
ship to them. Tliougli my IToiiourahle friend lias providi'd that, if they 
are not satisfied with the decision, they can pro<lii(?e their incotnc papers, 
we can realise that these people in the street who earn this low amount 
are such as keep some small articles for sale — in (hilcutta and other plfices 
even those who sell betel have been taxed under this system. It is very 
difficult for tills class of people, many of whoiri are illiterate, to keep any 
records of their income. The amount they earn is so small tliafc they 
cannot keep clerks to keep their registers which they can show to the Gov- 
'jernment. In these days of depression, when they are in a very difficult 
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po^iit.ion and arr not onrniri" suiTicdently, they liavc been taxed. Last year * 
and :n previous years, several attempts were made, but Government did 
not think over this question. 

(’)thcrs; rtMjrardirujj wliom I have si1f:;<^estcd these, rates, are in a more 
difhe,ult position today Ilian they were in previous years. I have eome to 
know of sevend eases in whieh the reffisters of men who submitted them 
to the Government have not been accepted. These men who earn low 
amount‘d do not maintain bi^ registers in a- particular way that may satisfy 
th(* aiithoriticH or that misrht be of much value in the Courts. The trouble 
is Miat, in the absence of any j;ood rcgiat( 3 r, they arc taxed on tlio basis 
of previous assessment, and the result is that they are taxed at present 
on the basis of their previous assessment while their incomes have gone 
down to 50 per cent or 70 per cent in some cases. So for these classes 
of people getting very little as profit, the present rates of income-tax are 
very troublesome, and T suggest the time has come when they must 
consider this question and they must exempt this (dass of people, whose 
annual income is less than Tls. 2,000, and they must reduce their rates 
for those as well whose income, altliougli above Rs. 2,000 a year, is still 
not sufficient enough. With these words, T move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The TTonourahle Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amendment 
moved : 

“Tliat for iill tile entrioji in Part TA of Schedule IT to the Bill the following be 
substituted : 

‘(1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is Four pies in the 
less than Us. 5,000. rupee. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is Six pies in the 
less than Rs. 1 0.000. rupee. 

(.^) When iho total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is Nine pies in the 
loss than Rs. 15,000. rupee. 

(4) When tho total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is One anna in the 

less than Rs. 20,000. rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is One anna and' 

less than Rs. 30,000. four pies in 

the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is One anna and 

less than Rs. 40,000. seven pies in 

the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is One anna and 

Kss than Rs. 1,00,000. eleven pies in 

the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards . . Two annas and 

one pie in the 
rupee *. ** 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my Honourable friend has 
dovnti'd most of Ids speech to that portion of his amendment which would 
remove incomes below Rs. 2,000 a year from liability to ineome-tax. But 
he has iilso in his amendment proposed very substantial changes in the 
rail s cn tlu' higher levels of income. The* total loss involved in my 
Honourable friend’s proposals would be Rs. 8,12 lakhs, about Rs. 2,37 
lakhs being accounted for by the reductions in the rates on the higher 
incomi‘-s. and Rs. 75 lakhs by the exemption of incomes below Rs. 2,000. 
It is quite obvious that we cannot stand a loss of this kind, and even if 
we were in a mood or in a position to be generous to this extent, I woultf 
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strongly argue that this is not the kind of reduction which we should 
choose first. On all grounds I must op})ose my Honourable friend's 
amendment. 


Mr, President (The Honour?ihlc Sir Shanmukham Chetty) •. The ques- 
tion is: 


"That for all the entries in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill the following be subeti- 
tuted : 


‘ (1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 6,000. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 10,000. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 15,000. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 20,000. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 30,000. 


(0) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is 
loss than Rs. 40,000. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is 

loss than Rs. 1 ,00,000. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


The motion was negatived. 


Four pies in the 
rupee. 

Six pies in the 
rupee. 

Nine pies in the 
rupee. 

One anna in the 
rupee. 

One anna and 
four pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
seven pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
eleven pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and 
one pie in the 
rupee ’. " 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 


" That for all the entries in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill the following be substi- 
tuted : 

‘ (1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is Four pies in the 
less than Rs. 6,000. rupee. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 6,000 or upwards, but is less' Five pies in the 

than Rs. 10,000. rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is Six pies in the 

less than Rs. 15,000. rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 16,000 or upwards, but is less Nino pies in the 

than Rs. 20,000. rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is One anna in 
less than Rs. 30,000. the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is One anna and 

less than Rs. 40,000. three pies in 

the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is Ono anna and 

less than Rs. 1,00,000. six pies in 

the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards . Two annas in the 

rupoo*. ” 

The House will sec that I have done away witli the first two items of 
taxation under the income-tax schedule, viz., incomes over Bs. 1,000 and 
below Ks 1,5CK), and incomes over Us. 1,500 and below Us. 2,000. I 
need hfirdly point out that people witli such a small income as Bs. 1,000, 
or Bs. 1,600 or even Bs. 2,000 of all men need relief from income-tax. 
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Then, again, the rates which I have placed against the other items are a - 
liltli* l)iit arti on a more equiiablv graded scale than the ones pro- 

vided in the Finance Member's Bill. 

Sir, I iiijiv be permitted to observe that in olden times the Kings were 
known as ShaMhansha Bhag^ that is to say, a person who shares one 
sixth of the produce of the land, — in other words, that was the revenue. 
Griuluallv, witli tlui improvement in the administrative maeliinery, besides 
rev(‘.nii(*/ several other taxes have been put on the people of tliis country. 
Foi instance, in Die y(.‘ar 179!h when Lord (yornwallis introduced the per- 
niaiKMit scjItleriKMit in Bengal it was solemnly promised tliat Diere would 
bo no further iuifxisition on the people. Sir, wliy was the revenue 
(•o:!i‘eii'd in those go(xl old days? It was collected for rnaintaining roads, 
h)r maintaining .iU/a/.s, hospitals, for looking after education, administration 
of justice, and so forth; but, now, Sir, we have to pay. for every one of 
these items separat(3ly. For instance, in Beng.al, we have to pay an 
education cess. FjV('n in regard to public works like roads, we have to pay 
a road cess, and so on, and this cess was introduced ini spite of the 
solemn promises that no further tax or cess would he imposed on the 
people. But when tlu‘ Duke of Argyle pointed out that it was a mistake 
to impose this road eess and that no further imposition on land can be 
made, sonaduiw public! opinion was conciliated and this cess was allov.^ed, 
hill, in addition to that, we have got another Act in Bcmgal,— which is 
called tile Vilbige Si'jr-Govcrnment Act, — I do not know' if such an Act 
exists in oilier Proviiu'os, — and by this Act a tax is imposed for roads, 
rriedi'*:il ndii'f, and so on. Therefore, imposition after imposition of taxes 
has bet'll tla*. order of (be day, and one docs not know why the* land 
revtMiiU' is collected by Government if every item of convenience that is 
afifovdod to the people is to be taxed. For example, take the administra- 
tion <‘t justice, one cannot get justice from a Britisli Court without paying 
a ])rice for it. ft is certainly a very dreadful thing. A poor man may 
net havt money to pay Coiut-fecs, and so lie will be deprived of Ins pro- 
perty and he won ’t get justice. That w^as not the case in olden days . . . 

An Honourable Member: Pauper suits. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 think my Donomahlp friend has siifTicient 
expi'i ieneo nt the bnr to know how many pauper suits arc allowed in Courts 
and liow' loath oiui Judges are to allow pauper suits, because upon the 
lew of Du' (V)urt-fees depends their very existence. 

Now, 1 submit assessment of land revenue is the only tax that should 
reinain, and tiu'ro slioiild he no other kind of tax by saying that a certain 
tax is iiie;iiit for education, a certain tax is meant for medical relief, and 
so <.ii. 1 do not know for what kind of relief this income-tax is imposed, 

unless it he to save us from invading armies. 

An Honourable Member: Tt is to relieve your income. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If that is a relief, then I think my Honourable 
frieml may lie relieved of that; hut, for our part, we do not want such 
luxuries as to l)e n'lieved of the little income that we get. Government, I 
submit. 111 thesi' days have become, instead of Shashthanslia Bhag, 
Bamagrah Bhag, that is to say, they take everything, and if one looks into 
the matter closely, he will find that a person, who fortunately or unfortun- 
ately happens to have an income of six or seven lakhs, has to pay very 
nearly half of his income to the Government in the name of income-tax. 
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This is a state of affairs of which any one would be ashamed. I know 
zemindars are victimised by telling them that no Abvmh should be collected, 
and what is the percentage ? It may be an anna or half an anna per rupee. 
•But, Sir, here is an Ahwab of the Government of India. I cannot give a 
•better appellation to income-tax than the word Abtvab. Abwab is a term 
known to all students of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Sir, I submit, there 
should be some law whicli can put restrictions on Ahwaba upon the honest 
income of honest individuals. 

Then, again. Sir, 1 do not know if it has occurred to the officers of 
the Finance Department that poor widows are put to considerable difficulties. 
Poor widows, who happen to possess a few thousand rupees worth of 
Gov(‘rnnient promissory notes, are charged income-tax at the source. For 
instance, if a widow' happens to have, say, Bs. 5,000 or lls. 10,000 'worth 
of Government promissory notes, the Income-tax Officer takes away more 
than Es. 0-2-6 in the rupee, and the poor widow is taxed at the source. Of 
course, there .are ways by which they can get a refund, but it is a very 
cumbersome process t«) get reiinid froin the income-tax authorities. If a 
widow' gets an income of, say, Bs. 200 a year, or, say, Bs. 100 every six 
months, more than Bs. 15 is taken .away out of this sum by the over-zealous 
incomc-t.ax Officers who are the subordinates of Gov(?rnmcnt and whose 
promotions depend upon the amount of income-tax collected by them. Of 
course, as I have said, several methods have been devised to get exemptions, 
but looking to the (‘normous trouble that the assesseos are put to, many 
people do not care to apply for refunds. That being the case, if income-tax 
h.as to be levied, it must be levied in more equitable considerations than 
merely witli a view to filling the coffers of the Government which do not 
know how to retrench and how to spend, because they want to spend as 
much as they like and nobody can put restrictions on their spending propen- 
sities. Th.at being the position, I trust. Sir, that my TTonourablo friends 
will give their full support to this amendment. 

Mr. President (The TTonourablo Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved : 

“ That for oil tho entries in Part lA of Schedule IT to tho Bill the foUowing bo substi- 
tuted : 


‘(1) When tho total incorno is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is Four pies in the 
less than Rs. .'5,000. rupoo. 


(2) When tho total income is Rs .5,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs. 10,000. 


Five pios in the 
rupee. 


(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 1 5,000. 

(4) When tho total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 20,000. 


Six pios in tho 
rupee. 

Nine pies in the 
rupee. 


(6) When the total incorno is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Hs. 30,000. 


One anna in 
tho rupee. 


(6) When tho total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 40,000. 


One anna and 
three pies in 
tho rupoo. 


(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 1 ,00,000. 

(8) When tho total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


One anna and 
six pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas'in the 
rupoo *. ” 
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Tlia HonouriiblE Sir Oeorge Schuster: Sir, I really am surprised at my 
Honourable friend wlio generally appears before us as the supporter and 
protector of the poor man, but now he has tried to excite our sympathy for 
the man with an income of six or seven lakhs a year. His amendment is 
particularly kind to certain classes, for example, gentlemen with an income 
of Its. 10, 000 or Its. 15,000 a year will find their income-tax halved. Those 
with an income of Rs. 40,000 to one lakh a year would find their income-tax 
reduced by about 30 per cent, and even those with an income over p lakh 
would gcit a substantial reduction according to my Honourable friend’s 
amendment, f must oppose this amendment which would involve for us 
a loss of Rs. crores. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


** That for all tho entries in Part lA of Schedule II to the Bill the following; be substi- 
tuted : 


‘ (1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is 
less than Rs. 5,000. 

(2) Whon the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs. 10,000. 

(.3) When tho total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is 
loss than Rs. 15,000. 

(4) \Vlien tho total income is Rs. 16,000 or upwards, but is loss 

than Rs. 20,000. 

(5) WhtMi tho total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is 

loss than Rs. 30,000. 

(6) Whon tho t(»tal income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is 

loss than Rs. 40,000. 


(7) Whon tho total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is 

loss than Rs. 1,00,000. 

(8) Whon tho total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


Four pies in the 
rupee. 

Five pics in the 
rupee. 

Six pics in the 
rupee. 

Nine pies in the 
rupee. 

One anna in 
tho rupee. 

One anna and 
three pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and 
six pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas in the 
rupee’. ” 


The motion was negativ( 3 d. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I beg to move: 

“'Phat in Purl lA of Schedule 1 1 to the Bill entries (1) and (2) be omitted and the 
siihsc.<]uciit entries he re niiinbered accordingly.*’ 

My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that the previous 
amoiuhneiit lielpod the richer classes and not tho poorer classes, and he 
went further and said that tho proposal w-ould involve a loss of over three 
croros of rupees. I hopcj tliat my present amendment will be more accept- 
able to him. Tho first two entries relate to incomes between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000. I do not want to repeat my arguments, but I may say that the 
peoi)le. sought to be taxed to income under these two entries are the very 
people who pay a heavy burden of taxation to Government in other ways. 
The imported article that they sell is not free of duty. When they import 
anything for their necessities, they have to pay for that to the Government, 
they pay to the Government in regard to what they use at home, and in so 
many other ways also they pay taxes to Government to the extent of 25 to 
60 per cent, both to the Central Government and the Local Governments. 
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Therefore, I submit that these people must be exempted from income-tax. 
Income-tax should be levied from those people who have such a large 
amount of money that they cannot spend. But an income of Es. 2,000 a 
year is only sufficient for livelihood, and so Government must have some 
sympathy for such people. These people cannot engage clerks and keep 
registers in particular ways. Moreover, this taxation was imposed on these 
people as an emergency measure. At that time the Government imposed a 
cut of 10 per cent in the salaries of their employees, and, therefore, they 
proposed taxation on a person whose income was only Es. 2,000. But when- 
Government have reduced the cut to five per cent, that is, they have given < 
relief to the extent of 50 per cent to their own servants, the Govemment 
must give equal relief to the i)oorer classes of people. IMierc should not be- 
any differentiation between the Government servants and other people, and 
relief should be given to both equally on a universal basis. Sir, T move, 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Shanmukham Ohotty'): Amendment 
moved: . 

“That in Part I A of St-licdule 11 to tho Pill entries (1) and (2) be omitted and th« 
subsequent entries be re numbered accordingly.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schus^r: This is an old controversy which 
was fully fought out last year and the year before. My Honourable fricnd*8 
amendment would mean a loss of about Es. 75 lakhs. We feel that this 
taxation, a very moderatt‘, levy on these low incomes, is absolutely justified, 
and 1 do not wish to go over again in this Houses into the jirgumcnts that I 
used last year in defence of this particular feature of our taxation system. I 
would only put it to the House again that, with tho present low level of 
prices, a cash income of Es. 1,500 or Es. 2,000 represents very much more 
than it did four or five years ago, and that in relation to those whose income 
is derived from agriculture the small trader gets off very lightly. Sir, on 
financial grounds and on tho merits, I oppose this amendment . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That in Part I A of Schedule II to the Bill entries (1) and (2) l»e omitted and the ■ 
subsequent entries l)e re-iiuml)ere<I accordingly.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. A. Das (Benares and Goi'akhpur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan. 
Eural): I beg to move: 

“That in Part I A of Schedule IT to the Bill, entry (1) be omitted and the subao- 
quent entric.s be re-numbered accordingly.” '' 

That means that T wish this House to omit the first line and not to tax 
those persons who are having an income between Es. 1,000 and Es. 1,500. 
Though their income is taxed at two pies per rupee, the revenue from that, . 
according to the figures of 1931-32, is about Es. OJ lakhs. Assessees num- 
ber over 77,000, the exact expenditure is not known, but in answer to a 
question which I put about it on the 26th September, 1932, the total amount- 
of extra expenditure incurred on assessees below Es. 2,000 was about Es, 2^ 
lakhs. I take it that half of that would bo spent on those getting incomes, 
between Es. 1,000 and Es. 1,500. Therefore, the expenditure on that 
account I can put down at Es. IJ lakhs. So, the loss on the item will ba- 
about Es. eight lakhs. When the income of the Government from the? 
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income-tax is several hundred lakhs, I think the Finance Member can well 
afford to give relief to the very poorest and let go about lls. lakhs. 

There are several points in connection with tliis which 1 want to bring 
to the notice of this Honourable House, both in regard to the nature of the 
taxation and the method of taxation. As you will see in the Bill, in Part 
Hi it is mentioned that the income-tax officer should make a summary 
assessment of the income of an assessee to the best of his judgment and 
then leave it to the assessee to -file an objection. This leaves a very great 
loophole on the part of the income-tax Officer to assess even those whose 
income is below one thousand. This is an inducement which it is difficult 
even for an honest man to resist. The difficulty is enhanced further from 
the faiit that tiiose whose income is between Ks. 1,000 and lis. 1,500 hardly 
keep any accoimt, and so tliey cannot (dialienge any assessment or any 
estimate which may have been made by the Income-tax Officer. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 do not want to lengthen the 
proceedings, but I think my Honourable friend is misleading the House. 
The House, 1 think, is well aware that the summary assessment is only 
applied at tlui option of the assessee. My Honourable friend is suggesting 
that a summary assessment can be made and Ihen the jissessee can appeal 
against it. It cannot be made at all unless the iissesst*.e elects to have it 
made. 

Mr. A. Das: As 1 read page 4 of the Bill, the Income-tax Officer may, 
save when he has served a notice under sub-section (2), make a summary 
aBSCssmont of the income of an assessee to the best of his judgment. He 
serves a notice and if the assessee does not come forward, the officer has 
to make a summary assessment. The difficulty of showing that his income 
is below Us. 1,000 and not between Its. 1,000 and Bs. 1,500 is very great. 
What is to happen if tlio assessee says that his inconu' is below Bs. 1,000 
and the Ijicoiiuj-tax Officer says that it is about Bs. 1,100 or Bs. 1,200 
The Income-tax Officer has got the law on his side. His mere statement is 
sufficient, and whatever the assessee says will not be believed unless he has 
got account books to prove to the satisfaction of the Income-tax Officer that 
his income is below Bs. 1,000. Then there is another point. In assessing 
to income-tax all higher incomes, there is always an allowance for expendi- 
ture wliieh is in the nalnre. of a business exj)eiiditure. In the case of 
assessees, wlujse income is betw’eon Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 1,500, there is hardly 
any business e.xpcMiditure except their i>wn labour and iiu reduction would be 
allowed in the case of tluur own labour. Supposing there w^cre a number of 
clerks engaged, there would be a corresponding reduction from the business 
point of view on account of business expenditure, but if the man carries on 
his own business, I do not think, under the present rules, — T am speaking 
subject to cc^rrection, — any reduction would be allowed. 

These are two great hardships which, I submit, exist in the ease of those 
persons whose income is assessed between Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 1,500. One 
is the absence of account books and the other is non-allowance for business 
expenditure. The third thing is this. Tt is true that the price of foodstuffs 
has gone down, but expenditure in other directions has not decreased, for 
instance, — the expenditure on education of the children, medicine and house 
rent. All these remain the same, and, especially when you tax the low^est 
rung of the ladder, that is, men who have an ineome of about Bs. 85 a month, 
.it means there is hardly any margin loft for them to pay income-tax after 
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they have met their ordinary expenses in life. Merely the reduction in the 
price of foodstuffs would not reduce their expenditure to any material degree, 
because the expenditure on foodstuffs is hardly 10 or 15 per cent. 

The last point which I want to submit in this connection is the temp- 
tation to rope in even those whose income is below Jis. 1,000 as evidenced 
by the fact that in reply to a question which 1 put last year I was told that 
there were as many as 25,000 appeals of wliicli over 40 per cent were 
successful. 1 know that a rider has been added that tliis does not show 
that tlic Department is not working efficiently for it was stated that even 
an appeal wlikdi made an alteration in respect of even one pice is included 
in it, 1. submit that even tlien tliat does show an Jibnormal state of affairs, 
when 25,000 appeals are made, in over 40 per cent of cases in which the 
assessment is varied. On these grounds, [ submit tlial if the financial 
reasons would permit the Finance Member, he would be pleascnl to see that 
these incomes between lls. 1,000 and Ks. 1,500 are not assessed. If they 
are assessed, then certain departnaait.d rules should be made, so that every 
care is taken in the assessment of these incomes; and, lastly, I would appeal 
that if no relief is possible this year, 1 hope he would he; able to see that 
next year, if any relief is granted to the asscssces about income-tax, this 
will be the class of persons who deserve ilu; lirst consideration. With these 
words, 1 move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir SbaTimukluini Chetty): Amendment 
moved : 

“That in I’lirfc I A uf Schedule li to the Bill, entry (1.) bo omitted and the subse- 
quent entries be re numbered accordinj^ly.” 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 wholeheartedly support the motion moved 
by my Honourable friend. There is no need to support this amendment with, 
a long S 2 )eech. I wanted to support this in order to show’' to Government 
that this is not the desire of individual Members only, but that the whole 
TToiise is in sympathy with these amendments. If we make a smaller 
number of speeches, it docs not mean that a greater number of Members 
are not interested in tlui matter. The reason is that we have to finish this 
Bill today and for that reason wo do not make long speeches. With these 
words, explaining our position, T wbolclie.nrtcdly support the amendment of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. A. Das. 

Mr Sitakanta Mahapatra: I also gave notice of a similar amendment. 
Every one of us is so well aware of the implications of this amendment 
tliat it is needless for me to inffict a speioch on the House. It is puroiy 
a poor man’s burden. I wholeheartedly support the amendment. 

/ 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: I rise to su])port the amendment of 
j my friend, Mr. A. Djis. The preseuit def)ressi()n has affected 

every class of people in the country. The persons most affected 
arc those Avhose incomes are between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 and they 
are small shopkeepers. These people liavc to maintain a large family 
and a number of relatives who arc unable to find employment, and the 
burden of indirecd tax.ntion whicdi falls on Ibis class is most acutely felt. 
Any rernissi(?n io Ibis class will be a great reli(‘f. Sir, this class are not 
generally edii(?at(;d, nor can they afford to meet the expenses; and in these 
hard days many of them are the worst victims of the general depression 
all around the country. Of course in the absence of their having proper 
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accounts of income, the Income-tax Officer may feel justified in making 
such estimate of the income as he likes of the assessce. But this class 
of peoy)le is subjected to very great hardship and are really in a helpless 
position, and something should bo done in their case. With these words, 
1 su])port tlio motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan llural); Sir, thi.s is a very hard case indeed. It may be called a 
sort of ])rivilcgod robbery — this taxing of a person who has got a mere 
income of a thousand ruiiees to lifteen hundred rupees a year. Sir, people 
all over , the country are nowadays suffering in various ways. In some 
places they have got tlie ravages of the earthquake, in some other places 
the.re is a very severe depression, in other places there are famines, in some 
otluir places there arc Hoods and such like scourges from the heavens. In 
these days, we sliould realise how difficult it is to earn one’s livelihood. 
Everywhere we lind there is unemployment, and poor people everywhere 
are trying their level best to get something cither by manual labour or 
by sitting in tlu'. streets and hawking goods. Now, such a very low income 
as a lliousaiid nipe(;s a year is being taxed by the present Government. 

Sir, tlie way in which the Income-tax Department have been seeking 
to tax these people has been described by several of the Members here. 
Now, we lind that these people who arc alleged to possess an income of a 
thousand rupees a year have no accounts themselves, and the result is 
that the moment they receive their noticjcs of assessment from the Income- 
tax Officer, they have to rush to other j)eople, as tliey ani mostly illiterate, 
for enlisting (heir help. The result is that it is not only the Government 
that are taxing them, hut those literate people to whom they go for hclp- 
hIso try to IhuM'-e these poor people. If it wore the case that people who 
have got an income of a thousand rupees were capable of keeping ledgers 
and ac<»ount books and engaging some clerks, then the Government might 
justifiably have asked them to subscribe their mite towards the Govern- 
ment relief fund, but, Sir, this is indeed a very hard case that such people, 
who are trying tluur best to eke out a bare existence somehow or other, 
should thus he sought to he t^ixed. Sir, it may be quite justified if you 
seek to tux siudi iiu'omes which are running incomes ; you may have super- 
tax, you may have any kind of taxes you like in other cases of high and 
stable incomes, but to tax a man who cams by some hook or by some 
crook just a bare thousand rupees a year is really very hard. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: The tax on matches? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: If the tax on matches even goes beyond 
one* s means and beyotid the necessity of affording protection to the match 
industry. T v ill he the first person to oppose it, but what we are 

cou(*erue(l here with is generally the income of the middle classes, and 
W(' kuo'\' (h.‘ ('(’‘uditicai (ff tlie middle classes in tliis country. 

Bir, I do not want to inflict any long speech on this subject. If the 
Government- consider that a man who cams a thousand rupees a year 
?diculd bo classed among those people who are considered to be flourishing 
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and in a fit condition to pay an income-tax, I regret we cannot possibly 
agree. Sir, with these words, I support the motion. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : Air. President, 1 
fail to understand why the town or urban interests get so much sympathy 
in this House, rej)resentmg as it does a counti’y — mainly rural. 1 must 
point out that in these abnormal times when the peasants do not get oven 
two meals a day, they liavc to pay their contribution to the taxation of 
the Government of the country by way of the land revenue tax. 

An Honourable Member: l)o not they got remissions? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Sir, when they do not even get any income 
from their lands, the tax is there, because the Government must be kept 
on going. And these people who live and work under fans and are seated 
in comfortable cushions and chairs, if they gut as much income as one 
thousand rupees a year or more, why, 1 ask, should they be afraid of 
paying a little contribution to the exchequer? Surely they are much better 
ofi- than people working from morning till sunset in the fields in the hot 
burning sun all the year round. Now, when those people are made to pay 
their quota to the revenues of the Government, why should not the ricn 
people, who are comparatively in much better circumstances, who are com- 
paratively in the enjoyment of many more necessaries of life and of a 
convenient and comfortable way of living, why should they grudge paying 
a small amount by way of their contribution to the revenues of the country 
so that the Governmout may be able to balance their expenditure? But 
every year wc find that these urban people manage to get so much sympathy 
and support out of the other people who represent the masses. Now, 
when such people do possess an income of a thousand a year or more, 
and in other (!ases several thousands or even lakhs and enjoy comfortable 
and settled modes of earning incomes and who can afford to part with a 
small j)ortion of that income in the interest of the general tax-payer, I 
ask, why should they escape? I, then^fore, oppose this amendment and 
support the provisions of the Finance Bill. 


Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, 1 was surprised to hcMxr the speech delivered by the last 
speaker. He said that the agriculturists pay a revenue to Government, 
and why should other people who work in shops and other places and earn 
small incomes should be exempted? Sir, my friend does not belong to 
the agriculturist class at all, he is a landlord and, as siich, fleeces his 
tenants for his own living. He is a collector of revcniios from the agri- 
culturists, but the income he derives is not subject to taxation under the 
Income-tax Act, and T wish to know why siicli incomes should not in 
future be taxed. (Hear, hear.) Sir, there are people in this House who 
are crying against a small income being exempt from income-tax, but they 
forget that the large income which the hand lords get as collector of taxes 
from tlie tenants is exempt from ini‘ome-tax, — and such income often 
extends to Inklis and lakhs of rupees, and if Government would only tax 
such incomes, very likely the burden on the poor people of this eoimtry, 
namely, that falling on the small traders and others could be freely taken off 
and the men concerned exempted. 
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Sir, 1 also support the motion of my friend, Mr. Das, not on the ground 
suggested by him, but because of the hardship which these poor people 
have to undergo by reason of the method of the assessment proposed in 
the Act. 1 have my own experience about this matter. In Calcutta, 
demand is made for income-tax from tliose shopkeepers whose bare income 
is of Its. 50 a month. Tlic procedure says that the income-tax Officer 
shall make an assessment according to his own judgment. How is that 
judgment to be formed Mothijig is said about it. He is not bound to 
go to th(i shopkeeper and iind out what his income is. He makes no such 
inquiry, but only sits in his office room and makes some sort of inquiry. 
He niak(js no calculation. Ho only makes a declaration and sends out a 
notice calling lor a certain ainoimt of money. If the poor man, from 
whom the f/cmand of income-tax is made, has the temerity to go before 
the Inc,omc-t{ix Officer and says that such and such amount is big, he is 
asked to go to a pleader and file a i)rotest or objection against the taxa- 
tion. He is also at the same time threatened that any such fjrotest or 
appeal would he decidcnl by the Income-tax Officer himself, and probably 
on his income the tax Avoiild be enhanced. I know that serious coinplaintd 
have been made about this matter. Of course, these matters do not come 
before the Honourable the Finance Member, nor do they go before the 
Members of the C^entral Board of Revenue. I wish that some sort of 
inquiry should he made about the grievances of these people in order to 
find out whether there is any truth in the allegations which have been 
made in this House. 


Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, it would not liave been necessary for me 
to rise to support this amendment, because I know that this side of the 
House is almost unanimous except a very few Members like my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Joshi (A Voice: “No, no who is orying out “No, no 
Milt T beg to submit that the remarks of Sirdai* llarbans Singh have 
provoked Mr. Sen from Bengal to make observations which probably in 
his cooler moments he would not have liked to make with the knowledge 
of the rovenuo laws of his own Province. He has been pleased to say 
why should the agricultural income be exempt from assessment. I know 
that is the burden of the son/g of those who do not possess either landed 
property or agricultural lands. T beg to submit that tliey forget that they 
arc the men who had been bearing the burden of the cost of administra- 
tion from time immemorial. Some people, wh(Oi live in towns and cities, 
derive an income without being the owners of villages or agricultural 
lands, and they do not pay anything the cost of the administration and 
enjoy all ilie amenities of life. As we are livinjg under a civilised 
administration, there may bo some justification for this income-tax, but 
T fail to see how people, with an income of Rs. 100 or Rs. 125 per month, 
may have cushioned chairs and electric fans over their head. 


Mr. A, Das; Tt c-omos to Rs. 85 only. 

Mr, Amar Nath DuU: My friend has been pleased to say that these 
people sit on cushioned chairs and have electric fans over their head. 
Will he find out n single individual with an income like this who can 
afford to pay for the electric bills of his punhhah. Surely, he will not be 
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able to do so. So, M think this sort of outrageous remark provoked my 
friend, who is otherwise sober, to make such remarks about the a^icul- 
turist. Sir, I support the amendment, and I also appeal to the Govern- 
ment to see that these i^oorer class of people are exempt from this income- 
tax. 

Tne Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend who 
moved this amendment was inaccurate in the estimated loss of revenue 
which he gave. The actual figure of the income-tax for the year 1932-33 
on incomes from Ks. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 was 41 lakhs. That was 
when the rate was four pics in the rupee. This House voted last year that 
the rate should be reduced to two pies in the rupee?, which is the present 
rate. Therefore, if my Hon(nira])lc friend’s amendment is j^assed, the loss 
would be something like Its. 21 lakhs. The point wliich T have to put 
to the House is that a tax whicli represents only a sluido over one per cent, 
on incomes of this kind is a very small burden, and that, at a time when 
every class in the country has to contribute to maintaining the common 
expenditure according to its means, this particular class would be un- 
reasonably favourably treated if they did not pay some small contribution 
in the form of direct taxation. VJc have had the comparative burdens of 
taxation dealt with by one or two speakers in this debate, and I do put 
it to the House that the class of the small trader, who is in receipt of an 
income of from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 a year, is very li,:;hlly treated in 
comparison with those wlio worlc on the land and who are subject to fixed 
and unavoidable burdens. Therefore, on the ground of equity, as also on 
the ground of financial necessity, I must oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That in Part TA of Schedule TT to the Bill, entry (1) be omitted and the subse- 
quent entries be re-numbered accordingly.” 


The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 37. 


Abdul Matin Cliaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Azbar All, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bagla, Tjala Rameshwar Prasad. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. A, 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

G'our, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
M^hapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

?.faswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 


Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Rnmaswami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. '' 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Paiidya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Ranga Iyer Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr Badri Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramarajn, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Waiihnddin. Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


a 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhorc, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Cox, Mr, A. 14. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. II. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Harbaiis Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlelt, Mr. J. 

Hockenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir, 

'I' he motion was negatived. 


Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lai Cnand. Hony. Captain Bao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macmillan, Mr. A. M. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Milter, The Honourable Sir Brojeiidra» 
Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

RaHuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rfimakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Varma, Mr. S. P. 


1’ho Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Olock. 


The Assembly rc^-assembled after Lunch nt Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chotty) in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Ohetty): The question 
is; 


“That Schedule II stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule TT was added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Ohetty); The question 


“That clause 5 stand part of th« Bill.” 

Mr* Amar Natli Butt! Sir, I beg to move; 

“That in sub-clause (7) of clause 5 of the Bill, the words 'increased in each case, 
except in the case of total incomes of less than two thousand rupees, bv one-fourth 
of the amount of the rate* he omitted.’* 
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If that is omitted, the clause will read thus: 

“Income-tax for the year beginning on the 1st day of April, 1934. shall be charged 
at the rates specified in Part I of the Second Schedule.” 

The portion which 1 want to have deleted increases the tax in each case 
except the first two items by one-fourth. I beg to submit that if it was 
the intention of Government to have taxes at that rate, they might have 
incorporated it at once here. But this is a very clumsy procedure which 
is being adopted only for the last few years in order to have a surcharge. 
Looking to the genesis of this addition, we find that probably it was not 
the intention to continue this surcharge for a long time, so that the income- 
tax rates as given in the Schedule may continue for some 

time, but tliat this surcharge may be taken away after a year 

or so. But that has not been the case. I beg to submit that if it was 
the intention of Government to perpetuate this rate, they might have at 
once embodied it in the Schedule itself. It is a most clumsy procedure 
which can be tolerated onlj^ when there is relief in sight. But when we 

see that there is no relief in sight of us, wdiat is the use of liaving an eye- 

wash as if the income-tax rates are like this? But there is this section 
which increases it by one-fourth. I beg to submit that we are already tired 
of the income-tax rates that are being attempted to be imposed by the 
passing of Schedule IT, and again to impose a surcharge of one-fourth more 
is not only excessive, but, I may say, almost tyrannical. Whatever may 
be the loss of Government on this, I think the loss will not be large and 
so they should sec their way to omit this portion of the section. 

Sir, I move: 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That in sub-clause (/) of clause 5 of the Bill, the words ‘increased in each case, 
except in the case of total incomes of less than two thousand rupees, by one-fourth 
of the amount of the rate’ be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Sir, I am not sure whether my 
Honourable friend’s objection is to the form or to the substance of the 
surcharge. But in any case I am afraid 1 must oppose liis amendment 
which would involve a loss to us of two crorcs and 70 lakhs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Ghctty): The question 
is: 

“That in sub-clause (f) of clause 5 of the Bill, the words ‘increased in each case, 
except in the case of total incomes of less than two thousand lupees, by one-fourth 
of the amount of the rate’ be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 6 and 7 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

B 2 
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The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

*‘That the Bill, as amended, be passed.** 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill, as amended, be passed.’* 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
llijial): Sir, if I rise to speak at this stage, it is not with tlie hope that what 
[ may say will enable me to arrest the further relentless progress of this 
Car of Juggernautli. 1 could have cried with some of my friends *‘8itaram 
Id Jai'\ but my conscience rebels against accepting the proposals which 
we two years ago rejected, even when it was said that they were an ex- 
pedient to meet an emergent situation, now becoming standardised in the 
present proposals, with, of course, a few additions like the excise on sugar 
find matches which, as Honourable Members arc aware, are coming in for 
separate discussion under separate Bills. Whether the smooth passage of 
this Bill is due to the belated discovery on our part of the merits of the 
taxation policy of Government or due to our increasingly weakened resist- 
an(ui, .T do not venture to answer. The country has done that. Sir, the 
one privilege that we have on a Bill of this nature is to review the whole 
administration of the Government of India. To a certain extent we have 
taken advantage of it in the limited time allowed for that purpose, but 
what was the result? The result was a discourse on the ethics of law 
and order by the Honourable the .Home Member and a sermon by the 
Finance Alembcr on the ways and means — not of maintaining the financial 
c([iii librium of the country, mark you, but — of how best we on this side 
of the House could employ our time. 1 am sure wc all feel grateful for 
that advice of the Honourable the Finance Member. The pleasure is 
heightened, because it was not solicited, and I venture to submit that we, 
some of us at any rate, ho^vever dispirited and degenerated we are, lay 
some importance on the privileges we have been permitted to have under 
the Constitution. To ventilate grievances, criticise the Government, 
refuse its supplies before such grievances are redressed are not 
only legitimate, but the fundamental rights of the Legislature 
under a Finance Bill. This is the one occasion when that can be 
done, at any rate to our satisfaction. We desire to utilise the time 
allotted to us to the best of our ability in the manner best suited for our 
purpose. It may be that we could have utilised that time in the direction 
of the more important of our grievances, but all that is our own concern. 
We are not in tlie dock: it is the Government who ought to feel that they 
are in the dock under the Finance Bill : they cannot feel that they are in 
the pulpit, unless we remember in the words of Emerson and say that the 
preachers of yesterday are the subjects of today’s sermon. Grievances and 
supplies arc the two subjects which we are entitled to discuss, and^ I pro- 
pose to discuss them both. Grievances arising out of the financial and 
the administrative policy of the Government are many. The financial and 
the administrative policy of the Government reminds me of the words of 
General OVDufPy when he said of his own Government: 

“If the Government were to go on as it has been going, one-third of th© people 
of this country would be in jail, one-third in the lunatic asylums, and one-third in the 
poor houses.** 

I have always maintained that Ireland holds a parallel to India .... 
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Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar (Nominated Non-Official): 
Where will the Honourable Member go? (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: He will go to the poor house and you to the lunatic 
asylum. (Eenewed Laughter.) 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: My friend, Mr. Mitra, has answered the Honour- 
able gentleman. 

To enumerate the grievances under both the heads will be to keep this 
House till next week. I can simplify that process by following the example 
of the Finance Member and inviting the Honourable Members on the 
Government Benches to read the speeches of the Non-Official Members of 
the old Imperial Legislative Council and the present Legislative Assembly 
from 1921 onwards. But even that is setting a beinulean task for the 
Government. However long my list, 1 forbear to discuss most of them. 

The most important of my grievances is that the Government have not 
created that necessary and peaceful atmosphere absolutely essential for 
the inauguration of any Constitution they may give. In the name of law 
and order, the Government have been pursuing a policy of unparalleled 
repression. We desire very much, whatever Constitution we may get, to 
say that unless the atmosphere is prepared for that purposes, with all your 
repressive measures your Constitution will be no good to us. The Com- 
stitution may give us perhaps a wider franchise, may give more appoint- 
ments to Indians, but that wdll not exalt the nation. The Constitution 
may enable us to meet a few necessities, but that will not call forth the 
enter))rise of the country. The errors of the 2 )ast may bo repaired, but the 
hopes of the future will not bo fulfilled. We may be told that we may be 
free under the new Constitution, but according to the latest reports you 
are not giving us the character of freemen — our spirits to dare and our 
energies to act. So long as wo arc dependent upon another people, we 
cannot build either our finances or our country. To do so wx must be 
strong. To be strong wx must be self-reliant, self-ruled and self-sustained. 
Our dependence cxemi^ts us from our just duties and responsibilities. Peace 
you may give us by your repression, for j)eace and slavery are after all 
compatible; but that will not enable us to accumulate wealth or win even 
a character. Your driving all political activities underground is to deny 
them the merits of an enlightened administration. We wdll not be honest 
men if we did not bring home to you the dangers that may be ahead of 
you and through your short-sighted policies the dangers that may be ahead 
of us also. The Honourable the Home Member asks us why they should 
single out Bengal and Bengal alone for this treatment. He asked “Was 
patriotism the monoply of Bengal alone?*’ No: he was perfectly right 
there. But may I ask whether political murder is characteristic of that 
Province? If he wants to know the real cause for the rnisories of that 
unfortunate Province, the history of repression, since the days of the 
Partition of Bengal, will enable the Honourable the Home Member to be 
put on the right track. Nobody denies, none can ever deny the right of a 
Government to rule. But the rule must be a rule of law' in whieh people 
can have both sympathy and respect. The majority of the ne()])le must 
be shown that the law is not only meant but administered justly and fairly 
without prejudice or partiality between all classes and all communities 
alike for their benefit. Then only you will have that sympathy towards 
that rule of law. Without sympathy and respect the maintenance of law 
and order is impossible. By* their methods, the Government may be able 
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to terrorise the terrorists, put down crime, but it will not be by sympathy 
and respect, but by sullen submission of the guilty and the desperation • 
of the innocent. The Government will be no farther than the maintaining 
of a smothered war, witli all respect for law and order gone. What a 
bequest to their successors! 

There is anotluir grievance, perhaps not so formidable as the one I 
have just mentioned, but nevertheless a* very important grievance. Though 
I have many grievances, E choose this one; though one of many, it is at 
the ])resent moment (lie one most urgently calling for redress, i allude to 
that act of omission on the part of the Government to redress and take the 
necessary steeps to relieve the situation regarding rice in this country. The 
im])ortance of rice cannot be exaggwated. (Interruption.) However much 
a few Honourable Members on this side of the House with proportions like 
those of a Falstaff grown fat on chappatty and ghee may decry the dietetic 
proj)('.rtit^s of rice, I still maintain that rice is a very important production 
in this country. About 8,00 lakhs of acres, that is to say, 40 per cent, of 
the land under food cultivation is under rice. The figures show that if 
we put the value in rupees, the crop in Bengal is worth 88 crorcs; Madras 
61 crorcs; Bihar and Orissa 48 crores; United Provinces 22 crorcs; Burma 
2o crores; Bombay 18 crorcs; Central Provinces 16 crores’ and Punjab one 
crore 89 lakhs. 

Thus, out of a total value of 5,86 crores of food crops, rice occii 2 )ies 277 
crorcs worth; that is to say, rice occupies 52 per cent, of the total agri- 
cultural produce of the country whereas when compared with wheat, wheat 
occiipi('s only nine ])er cent., oil seeds eight per cent., sugar catio seven per 
c(*.nt and cotton only four per cent. A comparison of these figures will 
convince Honourable Members about the importance of rice production in 
this country. It is said that a rise in the price of Be. 6-1-0 in a Bengal 
rnaund would add to the national weath of this country by five crorcs and 
60 lakhs. A short rise and fall over a fairly long p(*riod affects (1) the land 
values, (2) the yiricos of other stable commodities and (8) detriments the 
purchasing power of the people. That the purchasing power of the people 
lias been considerably diminished endangering the safety of the several 
Budgets and causing considerable distress, not only to the cultivator, but 
to the labourer alike, cannot be gainsaid. The distress is great throughout 
i!\ all rice producing Provinces in general, and the distress is more parti- 
cularly great in Madras owing to her geographical position. Madras has 
a great coast land, and her nearness to importing countries has added much 
to the depression, and the depression is intensified, themforc, by these 
inecssant foreign imports as well as the inundation from Burma, and, 
further, iu those uncertain market conditions, the merchants who till now 
were keeping large quantities of rice have been throwing again into the 
market the rice stock thus adding further to their distress. The Provincial 
Govoruments have realised to a great extent the distress that has been 
caused in this matter, and they have tried their best to give some relief 
by way oC remissions. But after all that is not a* remedy, but it is only 
an earnest of their sympathy. The remedy lies with the Government of 
India. They have the power to give that remedy, and I hope they will 
have the wisdom to give it. 

Sir, to my mind, there are several ways in wdiich the Government 
could have taken action. So far, in spite of our inecssant demands, 
nothing has been done, and I am very sorry to say that this morning*s 



papers also disclose the fact that we have been dumped again with rice 
in Madras. I do suggest that the Government should take their respon- 
sibilities much more seriously in a matter of this kind and take immediate 
.steps, (1) by prohibiting all these imports, (2) by controlling that inter- 
provincial distribution, particularly with reference to Burma, if necessary 
by fixing a quota to Burma, and (3) by removing the export duty on rice, 
in view of the fact that our export trade in rice has deteriorated in 
figures, and if this is done, it would be a gi’oat help to the rice producer 
in this country. 

I turn now. Sir, to the observations made by the IFonourable the 
Finance Member, and accept his invitation and discuss more even at this 
late stage his budgetary position and taxation policy. Tt is not at all 
difficult to accept that invitation and discuss them; but the difficulty lies 
in trying to convince him. I can turn towards his expenditure and ques- 
tion the justification to keep the military expenditure still at such a liigh 
figure. Tt is easy to congratulate his achievement to reduce if from the 
Tnchcape figures, but hard to justify the growth from pre-war level, a 
growth justified only by the then high prices. There is no justification 
wliatever to maintain the same high level of expenditure which was found 
necessary by reason of the high prices then, now, when thV. prices are 
so low, not to justify to maintain the same expenditure out of pro])ortion 
to the actual requirements of the country. But, Sir, I forbear. 1 can 
((uestion the propriety of affording relief from the. ten per cent, cut to the 
most highly ])aid civil servants in the world governing one of tlio pooj’cst 
countries in the world, hut T forbear today. I can call forth, if not further 
economies, at least ('(^(uiornies to the extent recornmendc^d by the various 
Retrenchment CoTuinittees. Sir, 1 forbear. I can point out tliat the whole 
taxation policy is niisconceivcd, and pursued through f»gc long furrows 
rcigardless of all known ]'>riiiciplos of sound taxation policy. 1 may re- 
monstrate that the wliolc policy is not directed to reach tlici people in 
proportion to their ability to pay, but is trying to destroy the initiative 
which produces the wealth in which the \vhole country should share. Sir, 

1 forbear. T may say that the way in wliieh the Government are handling 
customs, the ])rincipa.l source of their revenues, is very much like the way 
ill which a child pulls out a plant by the roots to see how it is growing. 
Unable to bear this constant torture, it is no wonder that it is showing 
nnmistakeahlc signs of decay, driving the Government to its wits* end to 
find a substitute. Once they sacrificed a steady income of several crores 
of rupees in a misguided piiilanthropy to save the Chinese from getting 
intoxicated of opium even when that meant the denying the poor of this 
country bare necessaries of life. Today they arc expeiiinenting with this 
the mainstay of central revenues, driving trade and business into nneertain- 
ties if to nothing worse. 1 forbear to discuss all that today. Why ? Because 
wo have had an answer from the TTonourahle the Finance Member. To all 
this the Finance Member has given us one reply — “TTen' w(< arc again'*. 
During the general debate, 1 wondered and asked why the Government of 
India’s financial year begins on the 1st of April. Wlicn the Finance Member 
borrowed this language from the Musical Comedy or circus and said^ Sere 
we lire again”, I had my answer. Sir, the very idea of our discussing the 
burdens of the fmanciaradministration is disgustingly ridiculous to Govern- 
ment. Ho has given us an indication of what we should have done or 
should not have done. He was sorry that his new proposal of benefiting 
certain Provinces at the expense of others was not sufficiently discussed and 
would like to hear more. “Come into my parlour, said the spider to the 
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fly”. If there is one proposal which is vicious in principle and mischievous 
in its effect on the Honourable Members on this side of the House at any ■ 
rate, it was that. Should we be taunted for not presenting a sorrier spectacle 
of ourselves in the mad provincial jealousies roused by his proposals? 

Sir, wo have heard the woes of Bengal and Assam, we have heard the 
plight o| Bihar and Burma. We have heard the sorrows of even the prosti- 
tutes of the U. P. on the authority of my friend Sir Muhammad Yakub. 
Sir, a colleague of mine, coming from the same Province as I do, asked 
me: “Why are all these people crying loud in lamentation, when if any 
Province has a reason to lament against this year's proposals of the Finance 
Member, it is Madras notwithstanding the fact that two distinguished 
civilians of that Province arc today in the Government”. All his proposals 
are calculated to affect Madras. It was said that the Budget was a pro- 
Bcngal Budget; it was said that it was a Bombay Budget. No, Sir. This 
Budget is neither pro-Bengal nor Bombay, but it is anti-Madras. While 
Bengal, Bihar and Burma are benefited, Assam is promised and Bombay 
is humoured. Madras is invited to foot the bill. I told my fnend that 
wo from Madras are credited with intelligence by our friends here. Let us 
not jiisult that infolligence by entering into this Guerilla warfare in mutual 
recriminations, fanned by provincial jealousies. Now that the warfare has 
come to an end, the Knight from Bombay is not in his seat today no longer 
to thump the tables, the Knight from the U. P. is taking his well earned 
rest, the Knight from Bengal is no longer emphasising the needs of Bengal. 
The Fjiiropean Bench Members who, like their ancestors who carved an 
Empire here, championed the cause of Burma left by Bin-mans into their 
capable hands, arc no longer vociferous. I may invito Honourable Members 
from the nights to the sunshine of reason and unfold the tale of Madra-s in 
a calmer atmosphere. 

These financial proposals arc calculated to injure Madras. Tt is given 
no share in tlie benefits that have been given under these pro- 
3 p.m posals, but it has been hard hit. Take, for instance, one case, 
that of hides. Of what avail wore all the ])rotcsts against proposals calculat- 
ed to injure that great industry in the 8onih ? That the whole imposition 
IS inspired by Briiisli interests, in spite of repeated denials on the other 
side of the House, is made plain today by the tcdegrani which wfis received 
from England a few hours back. And Ibis is the telegram which was 
sent; 

“Hdiiro (iiicjmiii}? the Seeretsiry of 8tnte) promi.scd communicate Government of India 
siiyi^cstion of Granville Gibson that Government of India should abolish cxpoi-t duty 
6 piT cent on raw j;oat.skius exported v«arious parts Empire particularly Britain in 
order to encourage British tanners who now second largest consumers in w-orld Indian 
goat skins.” 

T wondered very much when Mr. Masw^ood Ahmad moved the other day 
a moli<ni to remove the export duty on skins also why my Honourable friend, 
the 1‘hnance Member, readily said that it was a proposition worth consider- 
ing. T would like to take Mr. Maswood Ahmad into confidence and ask 
him how' he was inspired to make that proposal, M^hether his inspiration 
came directly from England or whether through the legitimate e.liaimels 
in Delhi, for him to make such a suggestion which undoubtedly is dictated 
bj' Wlii toll all’s interests. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Through the in ddlo- 
men of Calcutta. 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: With your permission, let me take the case of 
Madras. With reference to Madras, I would like to divide my speech into 
three portions: — one the settlements before the Iteforms. The basis of 
those settlements, the basis of the provincial contributions, is not popula- 
tion, area, income, capacity to pay, or anything in which equity forms 
a part, but pure expediency based upon the results of tlie financial arrange- 
ments now admitted to have been thoroughly inequitable. The earlier 
stages of these arrangements were described by Sir Eichard Straehc.v in a 
passage which was quoted in paragraph 105 of the Keforms Keport which 
runs as follows: 

“The distribution of tlie public income degenerated into something like a scramble, 
in which the most violent had the .advantage, with very little attention to reason. Afi 
local economy hrougJit no local advantage, the stimulus to avoid waste was reduced 
to a miiiimuiii, and as no local growth of the income led to local means of improvement 
the interest in developing the public revenues was also brought down to the lowest level.” 

That givtis a fair indication of the nature of the sc-ttlements before the 
Keforms. With regard to the post-lleform period, the proposal of the Re- 
forms Report was that contributions should be based upon surpluses and 
that Madras sliould pay Rs. 4,28 lakhs or 32 per cent of her estimated 
revenue of 13,31 and 31 per cent of the estimated deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India of 13,03 lakhs. The deficit declined successively first in 
1919 to 12 crores, secondly, in 1920 to Rs. six crores. On tlu*. latter basis, 
the share of Madras would have been 2,11 lakhs or nearly 16 per cent of 
her estimated revenue and 35 per cent of the estimated deficit. Rnt the 
Meston Committee incroased it to 9,83 lakhs, witJi a view to bfuefiting, 
according to the statement, the Governments of poorer IVovinces. In this 
staVeunent tliey ov('rlook(‘d iho fact that the teal effect of the transfer 
wo\ikl he, not ihe benefit they supx)Oscd to the poorer Provinces, but a 
perpetual benefaction to the two richest. The Committee went on to pro- 
pose til at basis of the contributions should be, not the surpluses, but the 
increased spending power of the Provinc(is. Thus, it penalised the levy of 
higli taxation for the common benefit as well as the exenasc of thrift in the 
administration. In a book called “The Full Story of Mio Milking of 
Madras”, (lf;tails of the points that 1 have made are given, hut T do not 
wish to tiro tlu' TTouso with a long rceital of them. 

Xow, l(!t me tukc ITonourable Members to the juM’iod from the Settle- 
ment in hivour of Bengal. Before six months had passed of the one yeaf 
of Reforms, the Finance Member of the Govi rninent of India came before 
this TTousc with a 7 )rop()sition to depart from the Statutory provisions of 
the Devolution Rubs in order to suggest, to use liis own words, “the 
abandonment of an important receiyit of Central rovcmics”, namidy, the 
contribution by the Government of Bengal. Apart from the question of 
the constitutiona'l propriety and legal aspects of this propo?>‘il, it. is inter- 
esting to know the reason why. The reason put forward for this special 
treatment w^as that Bengal was working under an unavoidable deficit and 
the Committees and Conferences which had settled the cfmtribntions had 
not foreseen the increase in provincial expenditure. The question whether 
any attempt had been made to cut down expenditure was ?-ulcd out of 
order as being a matter within the purview of the Local Government and 
not the Government of India. The Finance Member refused to consider 
questions of taxable capacity or of incidence of taxation as between Ben- 
gal and other . Provinces- He ignored the fact that that increase of ex- 
penditure in Bengal was a factor common to all. However, when an 
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uiriendinerit was moved by Madras representatives that Madras should be 
given the same treatment, as she was similarly faced with Bengal, regard- 
ing her linancial situation, the Government opposed the amendment on 
the ground tliat Bengal should be d( 4 alt with as a self-contained problem. 
Wluai the Financial Relations Committee traiisferreil to the Provinces 
General Stamps, they d(;clanil that it a measure to benefit poorer 

Provinces. But this advcirscly affected Madras to the extent of 80 lakhs a 
year, and Sir Malcolm Hailey has estimated that it benefited Bengal to 
the extent of 47 lakhs. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has rny Honourable friend taken into consideration 
the fact that this relief to Bengal was granted in pursuance of a distinct 
recoirnnondation made by the Joint Parliamentary Committee in their re- 
port vvliicli a(*(!oinpanio(I the Devolution Rules themselves under which the 
iiiurncial adjustments wore made? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: My Plonourable friend, Mr. Neogy, will be more 
enlightened if I read those pages which I have passed over owing to 
sliortiK'ss of time, f hope tliat one of my Honourable friends from 
Madras will read tlioso pages, and when they arc read, I am sure, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, will be more enlightened upon the subject 
than lie is appanaitly now. As a matter of fact, T have got the whole 
thing here, hut 1 have not got very mucli lime. 

An Honourable Member: There is no time limit. Go ahead. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: T am reading from the book, *‘Thc F.;ll Story 
of the Milking of Madras”: 

' 1'lu‘sf Lcin/j; the circiiin.stnnces, it bocomes necessary to examine wnetner 
fhcre was any denioiistrahlc and unavoidable deficit in the case of Ronp;al such as did 
nf>t <‘xist in any other ])rovince and whether there was any self-contained prohle.ni which 
could he dealt with without affcctin»jr the otlu*r provinces of India. The ca^o of Bonsai 
i.s very fully dealt with hy the Financial Bclafions Committee, who, while cadmitting 
that il would receive only a very moderate start in its new financial career, added the 
atalenient (hat its si/e, intrinsic, wealth and general economic possibilities prevented 
them from trealing it more favourably (ban the other provinces in the same category. 
They did not .^ay that they had in fact treated Bengal wdth exceptional favour by the 
proposal to fr.insfer Ccneral Stamp.s to the province-s, w^hich they declared was a 
measure for the benefit of the poorer ones. It has been slrowm above that this was a 
measure which affected adversely to the extent of 80 lakhs a- year, and the Hon’ble 
Sir Malcolm Hailey has estimated (on figures for a later year) that it benefited Bengal 
to the ext cut of 47 lakhs. In calculating the standard and equitable burden, according to 
taxable capacity, which is tho .'^utu of the incomes of its taxpavei’s or the average income 
of its ta\f)aycrs multiplied by their number, the Meston Committee found that Bengal 
should stand first, and pay 19 per cent, of the deficit-, that is to say. its equitable 
share of the 983 lakhs is, not the 63 lakhs which they fixed for it, but 187 lakhs. 
The Joint r't)mmiltee while relieving Bengal of her equitable obligation to bring her 
conlrihntic'Ti up from 63 to 187 lakhs had made the contribution of the former sum 
part of th«' law of the land hy embodying it in statutory rules. It is true thaA 
they arldcd an nbitvr flirfinn., of which great use was made in the debate, commending 
the immediate financial difficaltios of the province to the attention of the Government 
of India, hut it is believed that they would have been the. first, if they had been 
consulted, to repudiate the suggestion "that that ohitur dictum, could properly bo used 
as the basis for a. modificatinu within six months of the rules that the.v had recommended 
to he made law of the land. Meanwhile Bengal bad started the reforms with balance 
on liainl amounting to no less than 360 lakhs and had shown its own absence of any 
apprehension regarding the future by immediately paying off to the Government of 
India the whole of the outstandings of its provincial loan account amounting to 88*54 
lakhs, instead of adopting the alternative, which all provinces had been offered and 
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which Madras hfid been forced to adopt, of spreading the payment over twelve years. 
Had Bengal done this, it would have an additional sum of between 60 and 70 lakhs, 
out of which to meet unexpected demands in 1922-23. Further evidence of the optimism 
that prevailed in the Finance Department of the Bengal Government was to be found 
in the fact that it had budgeted for borrowing for Public Works, which were not at the 
time believed to be remunerative, to an amount of 70 lakhs. Had it anticipated 
bankruptcy, it could not reasonably luive proposed to meet the service of such a loan 
On the other hand Bengal claimed to be the richest Province irt India and the Govern- 
ment of India clearly coTitemplated an increase in its taxatirm.” 

Mr. B. Das: Don’t insult Bombay by tellin" that Bongal is the ricbost 
Province. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I won't insult anybody, not even Orissa: 

“Leaving for tlic moment the permanem scttlcineiit out of the question, its 
taxation,, on country spirit per gallon wa^ Ks. 10-11-4 us against Ks. 13-5-6 in Madras. 
We have been told that ’t-he case would not stop with tJie deinonsLrati<m of resentment 
by the public but that vexy practical proof of such feelings niighl be given by the 
local Council and even by Aliiiistors. ” 

and so on and so forth. 

2s^ow, {Sir, 1 will not lire the patience of lionourable Mctnibers with 
any more extracts, but 1 do say tnat tiiere were protests from all parts of 
Madras. As a result of that, a Conference of hmaiiCLi Members of all 
Provmees waw called for in 11122. in the meantime, attempts by Madras 
and the U.iC representatives weri^ in vain, though when the case of 
Madras was strongly pressed, the Goveinment of India promised to remit 
9b lakhs to Madras il i/hey had l,bB to spare. JSothuig was done. {Sub- 
sequently, the contributions were abolished, but the character of the Go*'- 
eriiment of India wa-s not changed. Tlie Honourable bir Malcolm Hailey 
has described the Government of India as the pensioner of the Provinces, 
and hero is the passage in which tliis is described. 

“Tlie Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey has described' the Government of India us the 
peijsiuncr cf the provinces. The pension is governed by peculiar coii<litioiis. The 
amount is fixed by the payee; the period is aetermined by him; the proportion in 
whicii it is shared among the payers is variable at will; and die chief of the latter 
Is given no rcijiissiiui even if rendered bankrujit us a consequence of the deliberate 
policy of the payee himself.” 

If there is anything like a fair comparison between the Provinces to 
be arrived at, it should be in relation to their la.xable capacity, a'lid 

amount spent on benelicent services. .1 think a table of tlie expenditure 

incurred by eacli Province on the beneficeut services would give an izidi- 
cation of the prosperity of the Province conci^rned. i have got here some 
figures lor the period before the period of depression from the Simon Com- 
mission report. The expenditure ficr head of the population according to 
1929-30 Budget estimates is as follows. The expenditure on education, 
medical and public health, laud revenue and general administration, law 
and order, civil works and misceliaiieous arc, iii Madras, 4’ 188, Bombay 
8.291, which is double, Bengal 2.554, United Provinces 2.729, Punjab 
5*549, Burma 8*020, Biliar and Orissa 1*800, Central Provinces 3*792 and 
Assam 3*920. 1 have- also taken the figures from the I’rovincial Budgets 

for the four Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Jh^rigal and the United Pro- 
vinces. From this will be seen what each of these Provinces spends on 
education. Bengal spends one crore 30 laldis, Madras two crorcs 40 

lakhs, the United Provinces one crore 92 lakhs, and Bombay one crore 

74 lakhs. On Medical, Bengal spends 52 lakhs, Madras 85, the U. P. 32 
and Bombay 48. On Public Health, Bengal spends 39 lakhs, Madras 25, 
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the U. P. 19 and Bombay 24. On xVgriculture and other subjects, Bengal 
spends 25 lakhs, Madras 36, the United Provinces 29, and Bombay 24. 
On Industries, Bengal sjxmds 12 lakhs, Madras 15, the United Provinces 
11, and Bombay 8. The total for Bengal is 2,60,81,000, Madras 3,09,16,500 
the United Provinces 2,85,45,390 and Bombay 2,80,61,000. Now, take 
thh principal source of revenue, the land revenue. Land revenue is ridi- 
culously low in Bengal with a population of 50 millions. It is only three 
crores. In Madras, it is seven crorcs with a population of 48 millions; in 
the United Provinces, with a population of 47 millions, it is five crorcs, 
and, in Bombay, witli a population of only 20 millions, four crores for less 
than lialf the population. Again, Excise revenue in Bengal is 1*55 crores, 
in Madras 4-48, in the United Provinces it is 1-30 and in Bombay 3*49 
In Stamps, Bengal is 2-71 crores, Madras 2*37, the United Provinces 1*81, 
and Bombay 1-51. Thus, for a Province like Bengal, its total revenue is 
only nine crores where the revenue of Madras is 17 crores, the United 
Provinces is 11 and Bombay 14. It will be seen that neither Bengal 
can complain unless she revises her land revenue settlement, nor Bombay 
can complain, and in any case neither can be called the Cinderella of the 
Provinces in India*. 

Tlie administration of Madras is very peculiar and certainly in some 
way requires notice by my Honourable friends coming from other Pro- 
vinces. One huxture of the Madras administration is the relatively small 
number of the districts, that is to say, a’s the number of districts in the 
Madras Ihv^sidency are few therefore, the expenditure to be incurred on 
account of the district oJlicors must necessarily also be low, whereas, in 
the case of the United Provinces and other provinces you will find from 
llu> following table that thcar administrative district units arc far too many 
for llu'iu. For instivnce, Madras has got about 24 districts, whereas Bom- 
bay has got 26, Bengal 28, the United Provinces 48 and the Punjab 30 
(lislviets. The ])opulaiion of iho first three Provinces mentioned — viz., 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, — is less tlian fifty millions and 
above forty -five millions each, whereas Bombay and the Punjab have less 
lha'n *20 niillious or about 20 millions each- What is true of the districts is 
also true of the sub-divisums in Madras. That is one great difficulty in 
their adininistraiion. The second feature of the Madras administration is 
that sIk'. is ol)lig(*d to maintain 19,000 square miles of Agency tracts. 
Large sums of money are spent for that purpose. Thirdly, in the Pro- 
vince of Madras, local self-gov(irnment has made such rapid progress that 
it has practically taken over all the roads, all the educational and medical 
institutions, hospitals and dispensaries, and today for want of assistance 
th(‘v ar(» all starving. And, fourthly, there is the question of land revenue. 
T have shown from figures that Bengal has a very small land revenue due 
to her permanent st'ftlement — only three crores — whereas Madras pays 
more than double that amount. Fifthly, a great deal has been said by 
the reprosc'ntatives of Bombay that Bombay spends a lot of money and 
pays a lot of tax. Sir, it must be remembered that Bombay has grown 
fat at the expense of the rest of the country, and whatever amount 
Bombay spends today is in fact not her legitimate income, but the income 
winch sbe has derived from the consumers of the rest of the country 
wliich mainly contributes to their income. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: How have the Bombay Government got any money 
from the consumers in other Provinces? 
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Ml. B. Sitaramaraiu : Not Government, but business men of Bombay 
from incomes. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: Voiry little — ^very little of income-tax goes to the 
Provinces. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Well, the other day, my Mend, Sir Gowasji 
Jehaugir, calculated the receipts fiom income-tax on account of Central 
revenues as well as provincial revenues, and grouped them together. 
Whatever it is, the fact remains that your income is not bona fide income 
(Hear, hear), but mcorae which we pay for you. Now, Sir, that is the 
case of Madras. Thcaefore, it is ridiculous for any particular Province 
other than Madras to come before the House and say that it is the Cinde- 
rella of the Provinces. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Not Ajmc-f- 
Merwara even, which has always been treated in a step -motherly way? 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Sir, Ajmer-Merwara is not a Province, but it is 
an apology for a Province... Therefore, my point is this that wliile Bihar 
in her destitution cries, ‘M have nothing to wear”, Bombay, altluently 
circumstanced Bombay like a Hollywood star cries. “I have nothing to 
wear!” (Laughter.) Sir, the poor are naked, because, they must be so: 
the rich are naked, because they may be so. To use the words of the 
Indian Finance with so many Cinderellas competing to dance with the 
prince of Finance and put their feet in the lost slipper of India’s pros- 
perity, w’ho can say that the future of India is not bright: 

“When all are for a section, 

And none is for the n^ition. 

^nd while tho poor go on starving, 

'Int Services ask for ration.” 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, at the outset, 
being a representative of Bihar, I must take the opportunity of thanking 
the Honourable the Finance Member for coming forward with relief for 
the suHerers of the Province to which I have the honour to belong. Sir, 
help rendered from the Central Fund, though welcomed, cannot be called 
bulheient to meet tho situation. The horrors of the situjvtiori in Bihar, 
due to the earthquake, are better imagined than described. My thanks 
arc also due to His Excellency the Viceroy for raising funds for the 
help of the stricken. My thanks are also due to Babu Rejendra Prasad 
for the prompt measures he took for the immediate relief work. Our 
thanks are no less due to the Tatas and the Mayors of Calcutta and 
London for raising funds for Bihar relief. Still, Sir, the help rendered 
is too small in comparison with the gigantic task of reconstruction or 
relaying a part of our Province and not of a town or district. 

Then, Sir, before the Finance Bill is passed, I would like to make a 
few observations as to how the public feels about these Annual Budgets 
of the Government of India. The whole Budget consists of supplies and 
demands. The demands on the expenditure side have already been passed, 
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but the quesuoii oi tue voting oi' the supplies is the subject under dis- 
cussion. bir, the Jbinance JJin remains practically tlie same without any 
alteration worth tne name. The taxes nnposea by the T^inance Act, 
1931, as an emergency measure, are being still maintained. The sur- 
charge on all taxes, including the taxes on incomes, levied as an emer- 
gency measure lias neither been removed nor reduced. The people, with 
an meoine oi Its, 1,(X)0 txnd over, were taxed to meet the emergency, but 
they have not been exempeted from such taxes. The postal rates which 
were increased during the last lew years have been established as a 
pt rmaneiit measure, in spite o£ the fact that the law of diminishing returns 
is liavirig tlie fullest play over tlie postal incomes. The volume of sales 
of envelopes and postcards has considerably decreased in comparison with 
what it used lo be when the rates were half an anna and a quarter anna, 
respectively. The masses do not use envelopes or they very seldom 
use them. The reduction in the rate for envelopes proposed does not at 
all atfect the pour cultivators and labourers who form the bulk of the 
postcard coiisuiuers. If any relief from taxation is required, it is required 
by such pcjor people. Tlie first charge on the revenues for the reduction 
of wixes must be for the poor and not for the richer and the middle 
classes. T'urther, taxes by way of an excise duty on sugar and matches 
and the duty on tobacco arc bemg levied in the present Bill. The country, 
bir, even utter a J^rilish rule of over 150 years, has got no authentic 
records as to the per capita income of the people of this country. There 
is also no autlientic record of the per capita burden of taxation on the 
people of this country, thougli every civilized Government in the world 
wortli tlie name has got such records to compare the incidence of taxation 
on different kinds of people. Committees and Commissions have been 
appointed in the jiast, and are being ai)ix>inted at the present moment, 
only for allowing some Jfritishers to come to India and exploit the 
country’s resources before their return home. The btaiutory Commission, 
envisaged in the Government of India Act, has taken five years to produce 
a mole hill in the form of the White Taper, and the way in which the 
mountain in tlie Joint Committee is in labour will produce another ant 
hill. (Laughter.) Sir, the Constitutional enquiry made in 1917 and 
1918 could be finished in two years by the late Mr. Montagu when the 
wliolc structure of the Goveniment of the anti-reform days had to be 
changed. But, at the present moment, when the whole machinery of 
the representative fonn of Government is already in working order, it 
could not be improved even within the hist few years. The late Mr. 
Montagu, Sir, was a believer in the proverb as to, where there is a will, 
there is a way, and as he liad the will to evolve a new machinery of 
Government for India, he found the ways for translating his will into 
facts. The present Conservative Government is biding time to create 
a public heeling in England against Eeforms and is waiting to see how 
far it has succeeded in achieving that object, because, in case they can 
carry Plngland with their views, they will scrape off the whole question 
of Ileforins and will rule India with mercenary troops from Nepal and 
the North-West Frontier Province and the United Kingdom. 

The conservatives in Fjngland are the top dogs at present, because 
they think they have been able to crush the Congress and to crush the 
political spirit of the country in the name of suppression of terrorism and 
the Civil Disobedience Movement. But, Sir. they forget that a national 
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movement once gcneiated in a people can never be cTushed. The English- 
men of the present generation are bankrupts in politics. They onJy 
understand physical force and thereby they are strengthening the feeling 
in this country, that national salvation, if required, is to bo won by 
brute physical force, either in the form of communist revolution or by 
terrorism or by armed revolution. It is the rulers who by their actions 
are teaching the Indians to be believers in violence. India being an 
Eastern country still believes in the mandates of religion and are, therefore, 
law abiding by nature, but if (lovernmeiit, by their actions, goad them 
to take to violence and remove the influence of religion, the country will 
be caught in the whirlwind of revolution. Let the Britishers not forget 
the fate of the Austrian Hapsburgs or the Russian Tsars. Those auto- 
cratic rulers were also enthroned on autocratic powers based on the 
strength of the army. But, in the twinkling of an eye, they vanished. 
If England desires peace for themselves, if she desires to keep the 
Empire intact, let them change the present tactics of ruthless suppression 
and f ppression of the people as described by Mr. Mitra the other day in 
this House, and on the contrary conciliate Indians by giving advanced 
reforms. 

The present tantalization and }>rocrastination in the matter of Reforms 
is only increasing the extremist section of the Indian politicians. Younger 
generations are getting it instilled into their hearts not to believe the 
promises of the Britishers, however, hand fide they may be. Like the 
business world the political world also is guided by credit. The political 
credit of the British people before the orientals is now minus. 

The Army of occupation in India is devouring nearly 40 per cent 
of her revenues. Is there any country in the world wiiosc expenses 
on an Army is as great as 40 per cent of her total revenues? Indianisa- 
tioii in the Army Leijartrnent is an eyc-w'asli. Even the branches of 
the Army, such as veterinary services, cheiuicul research services, 
remounts department services for the grass and dairy farms which are 
non-combatant, liave not only not been Indianiscd, but no beginning has 
as yet been made for Indianising them. Are not Indians available with 
veterinary qualifications? Arc not Indians available with the knowledge 
of chemistry to fill up tlic posts of chemical research officers? Are not 
Indians available to fill up the posts of officers in the grass and the 
dairy farms? Sir, it sounds like fiction that military grass farms require 
British officers from England to come to India and show the agriculturists 
of india to grow grass. It is as preposterous as absurd. ' The whole policy 
of the Army is based on the policy of exploitation of the country by 
British troops and officers alike. The whole of the Army Headquarters 
are full of officers, and probably their number in those offices is equal, 
if not larger than the clerks. Government wish to retain the Army in 
India in different garbs in different places. 

I now come to the civil administration which is run by the “steel 
frame” with high fabulous salaries which is found only in India in the 
whole world. The heaven-born services must have all their comforts 
and luxuries including the luxury of the hill moves. Let India go to 
rack and ruin, but the Government officials must have the hill moves. 
Economy and retrenchment are only meant for the poor menials, inferior 
servants and the ministerial staff and the subordinate services. Reduc- 
tion of pay is required only for those services which are mostly manned 
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by Indians. But, for the heaven-born services are required bribery and 
corruption by way of further Lee loot, which will come with further 
Iteforms. Without bribing her services, India could not get her Reforms 
in 1919, and she cannot expect to advance constitutionally in the future 
as well without furtlier bribing her services. If the Lee loot is not bribery 
and corruption, then the word bribery should better be taken out of the 
English vocabulary. Compare the pay of the • lowest paid official in a 
country with the pay of the highest paid official, and it will probably 
stand in tiie ratio of 1 is to 82, whereas the pay of the lowest paid official 
in India a!id the pay of the highest paid official stands somewhere in 
tlie ratio of 1 is to 182. But, in order to avoid criticism. Government 
have no authentic records about it and occasions are not wanting when 
Govern rn(uit demanded authentic records about such figures from the 
non officials instead of giving them such figures. India is everyone’s 
land excepting the Indians themselves, and Indian money is only Britain's 
money. Indian jails arc meant for India's best sons. The present day 
administrators of India are working just as tlie Pharaohs did against 
Jesus and his followers. Whenever Indian leaders agitate for political 
advance the crocodile tears of the white masters overflow the eye sockets 
for the Indian masses. But wEcn it is a question of squeezing the masses 
for filling their own pockets, the masses are then left to the Indian 
politicians for being defended against higher taxation. 

T’lie present bicameral Indian Legislature is a farce. In coming to the 
Legislature, may I ask as to the justification for paying the Official 
Members a daily allowance of Rs. 20 a day over and above their pay? 
Had they come on tour, ^vould they have been entitled to draw Rs. 20 
a da\ as halting allowance under the Civil Service Regulations and the 
3^Imdnni('.nlal Rules? If not, what is the justification of this increased 
rate of halting allowance? 

Then, I come to tlie question of the provision of saloons for Executive 
Councillors. Arc they not meant only for going to Bombay when 
Executive Councillors and their families leave for England or arrive from 
England? Why cannot they travel in first chass compartments by drawing 
one o.nd three-fifths fares like all other officers? Are these luxuries allowed 
to the Cabinet Ministers in England? 

There is wastage everywhere, because the bureaucracy only thrives in 
wastage and coercion for a time which ultimately bring their end and 
ruin, and it is not long when the history will repeat itself in India. There 
is even time now for them to retrace their steps and reduce the cost of 
administration by reducing the pay of high salaried officers, reducing the 
Army expenditure and reducing the taxation of the masses and the poor. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhnmmadan Rural): Sir, having been away throughout the discussion on 
the Budget and the Finance Bill, I have not had the opportunity of 
making the few observations that I would have done. I find from a close 
reading of the debate that took place during my absence that there is only 
one subject which has been left out, and that is the solar system. T am 
afraid to talk of it, for the reason that, while casting the horoscope of a 
nation, T found that on the 20th or the 2lBt of March, war would break 
out and war has broken out between Arabia and some other smaller State. 
Who knows that it is like the legandary cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
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hand, wliicli might c?aiiso a great conflagration. Therefore, 1 am afraid 
to speak of the solar system. So, I find that \ have not got anything in 
particular to say except to make one or two complaints. 

The first complaint is this. Reading throtigh the proceedings 1 found 
that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that he was dis- 
appointed with the criticisms and I was more disa[)})ointed and 1 eiitirelj' 
agree with him. Whatever my Honourable friends on this side niay say, 
we do dissipate our energies Jiere a great deal. But I thought that even 
we were entitled to a little bit of pity, because, if tlie n(*wspapers said 
correctly, he was disappointed that there was no criticism on the Match 
Industry Bill. If he has said that. 1 do not know what liappened here 
v.dien I was absent, but I believe he. said that we need not dissipate our 
energies over the Match Industry Bill and the Sugar Bill, because he said 
we would have opportunities of discussing them later on in more detail. 
Now he twists us for not discussing them. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My llonourabhi friend has 
obviously read a mis(j notation. T was referring to the ])ro}»osals for dis- 
tribution of rt'viaiues to llengal. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I rc'ad in tlu^ newHpaf)iTs, but I 
stand corrected. There is a more important eoinplaint. o?i wliich I do not 
think the HonouiabJi* Member can make me sit down by liis reply, and 
that is when thc3 (*conoinic planning resolution was on, T spoke of agriculture. 

1 said that (‘ciaiotnie plan in hidia rncaini agricadtiire and nothing else. 
All mv complaints wc're. entindy ignored aiid th(*re was not even vouchsafed 
that sympatheiie reply which at tinu's we used to get, hi'cansi* sympathy 
from the olheial side brings us sona* litth*. relief in the sba]^' of money 
whieh we might spend. Fven that sympathetie answer was not vouch- 
safed to us, and, thoreforo, I am standing here today and r(‘])eating my 
complaint that altliongh we pay and pay and pay, there has not been any 
reli(*i vonchsaied to us. not immediately, hut at least iti the near future, 
as to how those problems that affects us would be tackled and how they 
woidd bo met. The first and the most imymrtant thing is the indchtednesp 
of the ryot, the next is the trouble about marketing, and the third and most 
important is that rice business about which my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, 
spoke so elocpicntly in the beginning of his speech. A fcAV days ago, when 
the dispute ladween Bombay and Bengal people arose about the one 
and half croros which the Honourable the Finance Member gave to Jlcngal, 
T pointed out that it was T of all persons representing the Madras Presidency 
who was entitled to the greatest amount of relief, and, at that time, I 
simply mentioned roughly the extent of contribution we were making 
under the old Meston settlement. I am glad that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Raju, a younger man with a great deal of energy and industry, 
has brought out the whole thing and showed how Madras was 
milked and my Honourable friend gave yon all the figures necessary to 
completely justify my position and my demand that Madras should have 
been given some relief. What is the result? The result is that whereas 
we in Madras were able by screwing out to the last pie the amount that 
is due from the peasant, we were able to balance our Budget, and my 
Honourable friend, the Home Member, says “Oh! Madras is all right, you 
leave Madras alone, they will take care of themselves, and so do not 
trouble yourselves about Madras”. Today, if, in spite of the fact that 
time after time we put forward our grievances, they are not heard, I find 
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tho inosl: widely circulated newspaper in Asia took us to task and it did 
us a lit.lle bit of barm, because I nnid an article from the special corre- 
spondent of tliat paper that the Assembly wantonly wasted a whole day in 
discijssinj' tlic export duty on hides. Sir, there is an old tale in the Aesops 
fables wbie.b says that tb(» toad beneath the barrow knows exactly where 
each tooth-point K‘^es, and similarly it is only we in Madras tbat know 
how tliis infant tanning industry is going to bo killed if this export duty is 
taken away. We did on the fi(v>r of the TTouso cry probably a little bit 
irrolevanily, bul surely as the old Urdu proverb says: 

'*Zfih(fr (la.H mare. Honey naJiin Deya." 

wbieb means tbat yon beat us, and surely it is our privilege to cry. This 
g(»nt.Ieman from Bombay says that wo wero wantonly wasting onr time in. 
the Ass(unhly. (birionslv, in a later portion of the same eorrospon dent’s 
artieb^, be says that (‘ven in Mngland the elected Mcinbc'rs cannot bo pre- 
veritod from taking as mncli time as they want in order to diseaiss (piestions 
of taxalion during Budget time. Wbat then sliall 1 do? 1 have got a 
complaint, T. make tbo I’oiri plaint, but nobody listens to it. 1. cry myself 
boars(‘., but some other gentb'man says, yon have been wantonly wasting 
the time of the TTouso. Wliat remedy have we got? We have simply to 
come beri' and do w’bat tlie otlur gentleman from Bombay wants us to 
do ajid then go homo and 1)0 satisfied with drawing an allow^aneo of Bs. 20 
whicli, even ae.cording to my JTononrahle friimd, Mr. Bhupnt Sing, is not 
sutTicient. We have, only to go home, and had (piite satisfied, feid ourselves 
si.x feet high and tliiuk ihat we are M. L. A.’s and that we did a lot 
during this S(‘ssion. Tliat is not the way our work should be judged. 
Then' is au oM Sanskrit saybig whicdi says* 

**/\r{fani ('h prnfi knrftir»inm. yf.<hn Dhnnnn Sanu'taonh.** 

Yon must repay whatever g(V)d lias been doiu' io you, and fbat is the 
«)1(1 sanatan dbaram, and tlu' a])plicatioii of that is, the other day w’c w’cro 
given a vi'ry good ('ertificale by the ITonourablc Ihu T'inaneo Member that 
during Ibis Si'ssion W(! had assisted the (lovernmi'nt a great deal in 
getting through their business. In return, wdiat have the Government 
given us. Nothing. Tbat is inv complaint. T think we are entitled to 
some sort of sympathy, some sort of good treatment and some good w^ork 
at U*a,st, because the, Indians arc big fools. They do not want anything. 
If you speak to them nicely, tliey are quite satisfied. No one understood 
that pi'ineipb'. bolter than one of our Viceroys about w^bom it w^as said that 
to Bnglislinien be gave afipointments and to Indians bo gave s])eecbes. 
IB'eu that has not been vouebsafed to us, and. consequently, today, during 
the final diseiission on the hh'nancc Bill wdiiidi is the only time wlion we 
can erv ourselves hoarse, we have been making complaints, never mind if 
any rcp]y conu's or not. I submit, the most important thing that has got 
to bo done is relief to agriculturists. They have not been taken earc of. 
Tlie most important (.'(Uisideration ought to be given to the relief of the 
agriculturists. 

Before. T sit down, 1 make one appeal to the Honourable the Finance 
Member. In a few* weeks time he will be leaving us to our great regret. 
As 1 said in one of my previous observations, the portion of the Budget 
regarding the economic future of the country show^s how clearly the Finance 
Member has grasped tho position. It wrould have been wfdl if this subject 
bad been taken up by him earlier during hia regime. We cannot stop 
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.liiiD from gointy away. But I would earnostly re, quest that he should leave 
behind him a note ns to what he would do in <*ase the principles ho enun- 
ciated have ^ot to be put into pr«actice and substantial relief to bo given 
to the agriculturists. T make this appeal, because he. is a little bit more 
than a mere finance Member. I said he was more a philosopher and it 
was only a cruel fate that brought him and ]uit him in tlie Finance 
Member’s chair at a time wlien we wore passing through a very sevc're 
period of doprossion. T am not talking l.ho language of convent ioti, but I 
earnestly request that he do give us a programme which ho unde^-stood, 
so far as the (‘conomic inij)rovcmcnt of tlie country is concerned should 
be done, so that we might some day reap some benefit from it. Sir, this 
is all T have got to say. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Aruhanimadaii 
Bural) : Sir, F rise to make a fc'w observations on the motion before the 
House. In the very beginning, I should otTor my thanks to the Finance 
Member for bis kindly giving Bv^ngal a very snbsiantial amount out of. the 
export duty on jut(\ T am not going to indulge in provincial jealousies 
and I should not grudge the people of otlu'r Provinces getting their due 
share. T might also tliauk my TTonourablc friend, because he has not 
made a greater addit ion to tlui list of taxes that are now in existence. But 
,whcn wcj give him this compliment, we should not be oblivious of the fact 
that there arc viiry f(',w items in the market whi(*h my IFonourahle friend 
could lay his hands on. He has practically exhausted all the items created 
by Ood and man for human use. 

Sir, it is a pity that the high rates of incorno4ax and postage have not 
been substantially revised. It is a greater pity that the surtaxes which 
were brought into existence by the Emergency Finaru'o Act reniain un- 
altered. Sir, tlie iiK'orru'-tax is rendered more o))n(^xious by the vagaries 
of the Fneome-fav (Mbcers in making assessm<*nts and by tlie conduct of 
some petty odbrers who (vr(('n move about, in plain dotin'^ to trouble 
innoca'nt pc’ople wlioni tiu'y are empow «‘red to vietimise, sonudimos without 
any just ifica lion !nid ahviiys with impunity. I should suggf'st. tlnit, the 
first item iu tlie Sidu'diihi nf income-tax slioiild be omitted, sjn^cially in 
regard to undivided families. 

As to' postal rates, T should say tliat the concession that has been granted 
is only nominal. The weight that has been allowed for the eoneossion 
rate is a discouraging element. ^Hie little concession tb.at lias been made in 
regard to book-packets will not very miudi belji the ordinary people*. Sir, 
the reduction in the prii!e of postcards is a much groaha’ neci'ssity. When 
it is the universal demand that tlieir price should be reduced, OovernTuent 
ought to devise means liow to meet tliafe demand. It will not do for them 
to simply say tliat this will cost so much and that will r^ost so mucli. 
When it is the pojnilar flcmand, it. is up to (jovc'rnment to devise moans 
to meet that demand. ^J1iat is tlie connotation of thf'. word “Baja”, — 
not simply to enjoy, hut to feel for and to servo the pr‘ 0 ])lf; in right earnest. 

Sir, in my speech on the amendment regarding the price of postcards, 
I referred to the tax on vegetable ghee. T will take a few seconds of the 
House to read out wdiat was said by Sir George Ptairiy in 1031 as Oommerce 
Member. Before doing that, I should remind J lonourabh'. Members that a 
Besolution for levying a heavy tax on vegetable ghee was passed in this 
House by an overwhelming majority. That Besolution has been flouted, 
And w'hen the question was re-opened by my Honourable friend, Sirdar 

F 2 
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Harbans Singh Brar, in tlie form of a qiiosticni, this is what was said by 
Sir George Kainy: 

“Governmunt recognise that if the customs duties are to be maintained for any length , 
of time at the high level to which they have been raised, it may become necessary to 
consider whether the levy of new excise duties is not essential if serious loss of 
revenue is to be avoided. But they cari find no special reason why vegetable ghee 
should be singled out for such a duty at the present time.” 

Honourable Members should note the last portion of liis statement, 
namely, that they can find no special reason why vegetable ghee should, 
be singled out. Now that special duties are going to be levied on many 
other artichis, it is time for Government to seriously think on the question 
relating to this obnoxious product. Sir, I do not see why Government 
sliould be so reluctant to put a proliibitive duty on this article wdien they 
arc so very eager to l(‘vy taxes on such innocent necessaries of life as 
iriatehes and sugar. 

Sir, this much regarding the shaping of the hinaiice Bill, but we have 
other grievances also, hirst and foremost comes the question of un- 
employment. I am sorry to say that Government have not done much 
to tackle this s(?rious problem. Bather they are cairying out their 
retrenchment poli<*y wliich is making th(' question of unemployment 
more coini)licat<ul. What they should have done is not retrenchment of 
posts, but relrcnchrrieiit of salaries. 

Sir, next comes a serious question, interference with our religious 
matt(U’s, 'rii(‘ Sarda Act, wliich, ns a fiiece of law, is a misnomer, is 
still on the Statute-book. Other Ihlls also, such as the Temple Entry 
Bill aTul tin*. Abolition of Unh)U(*.liability Hill are on th(3 anvil. And, wdieu 
this is the position, then*, is no adecpiatc* sa.feguard against religious inter- 
ference in the White Paper. Sir, Governiiuuit are perhaps awan* by this 
time that the entire orlliodox eomrrimiity, Hindus, Ahislinis and Parsees, 
arc very imieh perturbed over this question. Hundreds of meetings are 
being held in the country, hundreds of newspafiers are bt'iiig started, and 
I hope Government will take note of these things. 

Sir, next eomes the question of the. Communal Award, and, to crown 
all, the Poona Pact, which, 1 should say, is a foolisli and impudent 
mishandling of oiu‘ constitutional problem. While the former is a nega- 
tion of nationalism, tlic latter is opposed to all conrmion sense. *‘Tt is the 
privilege of the hjols to Ijo guided by the wise”, says Carlyle. This sound 
principle, enunciated by one of the greatest of political philosopbers, has 
been trampled under foot by that unholy pact. To play with seats in 
the Legislature on the ground of disqualific«ation instead of qualification 
at the cost of some people who have now’' become the eyesore of some 
public men is, I should say, if not foolish, a mischievous exploitation. 
When so many grievances are banging over our heads, if we are to give 
our consent to the passing of the Finance Bill, it is with the hope that' 
these grievances w'ould be redressed in no time. With those few words, 
I conclude my speech. ■ 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Com-- 
merce) : Sir, my TTonourablo friend, Raia Bahadur Krishnamachariar, 

4 pm ihat there was nothing left to talk about on the' 

Finance Bill except the solar svstem. I am surprised at the 
want of imagination of my Honourable friend. T could suggest to him 
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a number of subjects which would be of absorbing interests, not only to 
this side of tlic House, but evt'ii to the sober and sedate j\iembers occupy- 
ing the Goveriimoiit Honchos. Hy Hoianirable frii'nd can lor instance 

talk about the inadcupiacy oL‘ inidwivoa in liis Ih'oviiii'e or the increasing 
number of divorces or the enicioncy of the monkey-gland treatment. 1 
am quite sure that iC 1 discourse on any one of tliese. su})jects, my 
Honourable hhaul. Sir (h'orge Schuster, in spite of liis ])rot' stations to 
the contrary, would like to h(‘ar luo a great deal more than if L were to 

speak on an\ om‘ of the miincroiis iioius arising out (d llu^ Finance Bill 

wdiich he has lieard discussed st>ino Innidreds of times. 

Sir, my (d)jcct in spciaking on the* Finance Bill is merely to draw atten- 
tion to a matter of growing impoi'lance to Bombay and to the rest of 
India. 

An Honourable Member: I’extile iultMests! 

Mr. H. P. Mody: LV'xtile interests you wilt hear about next week or 
the week after, to your heart s content. 1 refer to the increasing menace 
of the Kathiawar ports. In tin*, obs'Tvaticais I offered on the Budget, 1 
referred vor;. hricMy to the (wteiit of this numace and to the pi-acticcs 
which have made it [)ossil)le. On that occasion my Honourable friend 
tlie Finance Member, stated that 1 should have some })roofs with regard 
to what I was saying [i I ('.xpc ailed liini to take noti(!ii of the allegations 
which 1 made. J cej’tainly liavo proofs, and I hope to place tliom before 
•the House p)fS('utly. Ihit I should have thought th;it my Honourable 
friend wjis in a mncli bettor position to obtain the ])roofs than any private 
individual, ia'cause (Jovernment hav(‘ th(‘ir (histoms Depariment and 
other channels of information, and wlial has be(*ome a notorious fact to 
the genertd pnhlii* slionld luivc been known with a grc'ater deal of definite- 
ness to tlie- Mi'inbers of Government. 

T sliall tirst of all d(‘al with the liistory of the* qii(‘stit'>n. The Katliia- 
war ports tirsf thrust t luanselvi'S ujMai the notice of the ( Jovi'rnmont of 
liiflia somew hen* about the beginning of thi* (i(*.ntnrv, and as a result of 
certain discussions whicli took f)la(*e and finding that they were not amen- 
able to till' (Mistoms jurisdiction of Britisii India-, the Viramgam cordon 
was first im])osi*d in IfiOf). It (rontinuod in force till 1017 when it was 
.abolislu'd (ui the States iindoHaking to ohs(*rve the same customs regu- 
lations as British India aiid to levy the same scale of duties. Owing to 
the enormous dc'velopmord which took place as a n^snlt of the post-war 
boons and tlu* extension of the r.ailway system in Kathiawar (ho question 
of diversion hi*caine a matter of great importance, and the ATount Abu 
Conferenc'e was the result of the public prott'sis which were h«\*ird in in- 
creasing mimhers on all sides with regard to the various practices whicli 
were aih^ged to prevail at the Kathiiiwar ports. The Abu Conference 
failed to produce any result, and the Government of India were obliged 
once again to impose a cordon at Viramganj. In spite of that, trade 
continued to be diverted and the GovernTnonl of Bombay were obliged to 
make representations to the Government of India. The Government of 
India, after deliberating for a couple of years, replied that they were un- 
able to do anvtliing for the reason that. Federation was in the offing, and 
that the position of the States the British Indian Provinces 

could not be allowed to be comnroiniserl by nnv measures takam with re- 
gard to the Kathiawar ports. That is the position today, and the menace 
•has gone on increasing with the result that not only is Bombay crippled, 
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but tho customs revenue which the Government of Indica expected to 
derive from the*, levy of duties has been seriously affected. The extent of 
the rneriHce can bii realised from tlu; fact that the total imports into the 
Kathiawar ])i)rls aecordin^ to the olheial figures rose from 2,76 lakhs in 
196l-.‘12 to 4,14 lakhs in 10;}2-83. The anioiint of trade whicli passed 
over the Viramgarn line during the same period rose from 77 lakhs to 2,25 
lakhs. 

'riu-se figures lal\(5 no account w liatsoeviM- of tlie smuggling which is 
going f»n all ovci* lhi‘ plai'e. It is not possible to gi't any direc-t or definite 
evidciK'c* of .smuggling. \\'(‘ can only form conclusions on such figures as 
we have, heforr' ns, and wliich are not open to (diallonge. According to 
onie\-d csliniab‘s, soiiudhing lite 21,(K10 ])ackagcs wont to Oiitch as on- 
carri(‘d cargo between the. month of November and the end of January 
last, comprising largely art silk goods. I received a telegram three or 
four (lays ago which is from non-ofheial sonr(*.('s and for the accuracy of 
whicli, tlicnJorc, f cannot vouch, wliicli stated that as many as 28,308 
pa(.-.kag(‘s liav(‘ hemi sliipped from Japan to rntch since the (mkI of Janu- 
ary. Another pioi'fi of (‘videru'e of an indirect charac.ter is to be found 
in a t(‘l('gram wliicli was received by an importc'r on the 8tli of March. 
Tho teh'grarn staiinl, with regard to bleached goods: 

shifi Marrh shipments. Could we ship to any Tiou-rn«iiaii j)orts, say 
Balueliistan or Cutcli?” 

Sir, these goods, wliiidi (*ome info India, either from Japan or any 
other phu'O, can find their way into British India by a variety of ways. 
Tliey get info Sind by wav of Nairar Parkar: fliev get further south into 
British feiritory by way of Dhrangadra and other Kathiawar States, with 
the rc'snlt flint a great deal more than tlu; iicoph^. of (hitch can ever re- 
quire for tlK'ir onn (H)usiimption is finding its way into Gutch. Since I 
spoke last. I liavi' rocciv(‘d letters from various people indicaiing tho 
nature of what is exactly firoing on. I shall quote from one of them. 
This is from a gentleman who was coming from Karachi and who had ns 
his cabin comiianion some one who also hailed from Karachi, who said 
that anvhodv wishing to avoid the cusloms duty at B»ombav had only to 
order the stuff ho wanfed at the port of Almulvi whicli is on the way 
from Kar.aehi fo Bombay, and nav for it the customs duty in force at 
Mandvi whiidi would he about five or seven per cent., hneanse Gntfdi is 
ontsidi' file cnsfmris uni<ui. The next thinrr for him to do wnnld be to 
take a firsf or sc'cond saloon nnssaiTe to Bomba v, and get the man who 
honglit fhe jroods for him to hand ovi'r the package to him at Mandvi; 
this he \\ould carrx' to Bombav wifh his Inegaee which would not be- 
snhjt'(*t io examinalion, liecnuse he AA^as coming from Karaclii. 

•Another mofhod — and now I am quoting the exact words, is: 

“'l«) ;\ tiuiik of silver .'slieets, it un. fill it with elotliing mid uass it 

throiiyli )»Mrfii«r»5 ns fm ordiujiVA- s‘epl trunk. T understand that the duty on silver is 
much more in Rpiuhay than in State poH.s, and it is ea.sy for anybody . . . 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I think your friends will take note 
of all these things. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I hope they will. Then, there are of her ports through 
which smuggling is taking place, and that is within the knowledge of 
Government, because they hnvo taken action. There are certain small ports 
to the North West of Karachi in the States of Kelat and Rasbella in the- 
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Baluchistan Agency Tracts where goods are imported and wliich subse- 
quently find their way to Quetta. The fact that smuggling was taking place 
along this frontier is amply evidenced by the fact that the Government of 
India very recently imposed a customs cordon round this tract. In spite of 
that, large quantities of goods were smuggled through, but were subse- 
quently seized by the customs authorities. There are other ])laces such as 
Pondiclu^rry. In the six months ending October, 1983, 8,()()0 packages of 
direcft shi])nients wore received at Pondicherry as against 1,100 in tlu', same 
period tlu‘ year bed'ore, and 2,406 ])acka.gos were diverted from Madras as 
agaiiist 600 in tiie corresj)onding ])eriod. Included in these figures or other- 
wise, tlu'ri' \\ i'.r(‘ as many as 1,147 ])ackag(‘S of art silk takiMi to Pondicdierry. 
There is rv)und about Pondicherry a caist'oms cordon, hut it is very difficult 
to admin ster it; from both PondicluaTv and (hitch it is the easiest thing in 
the world to smuggl(^ goods into British territory by carts, camels and hy 
other means of transport. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Not near Pondicherry. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Another instance has been brought to my notice by 
somebody who was connected with an Indian State uy) to very recently, and 
that is with regard to imports of sugar into daffarabad. An arrangement 
was arrived at by the administration of Janjira with the Government of 
India a few years ago, whereby sugar was allowcnl to lx* imjxirted into the 
State through Taffarabad without having to account to the Government of 
India in regard to the customs duty. The understanding was that if tln^ 
Janjira State was to Vie allowed to retain the customs duty, then no more 
tlifiri the actual requirements of the State wiTe to bi‘ imported. Very 
recently some ent(‘rprising gentleman, — 1 am told he is a Parsi, hut T have 
no definite information, .... 

An Honourable Member: All honour to him. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Wo are always in tlic van of j)rogrcss! T am told he 
has started importing sugar iu considerable cpiantities at Jaffarahad, qiian- 
titif's which arc; many times the actual re(piircm(‘nis of th(‘ State of Janjira: 
all this sugar possibly finds its way later on into Britisli territory ui defianeo 
of I he understanding witli the Government of India .... 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: What an enterprise! 

Mr. H. P. Mody: These are just a. few instanecs of smuggling; therr 
are many otluTways in which llio Government of India and llu* port ot 
Bombay an' being systematically defniuded. What an' tju' arrangt'menls 
with regard to the levy of iiroyier customs duty at these ]»()rts? The basis 
of the arrangements is that, in respect of all goods which are consumed in 
th(* territories of the Tvathiawar State's, the State's an^ allowed to retain the 
duty which they collect provided they levy the' same scale' of dutie^.s, and, 
in respect of goods which pass into British India ovc'r the Viramgam line, 
the duty has to be refunded to the Governmt'nt of India. Now, if the basis 
of this understanding, namely, that thei same customs duty should be levied, 
wore observed by all the Kathiawar States, it is impossible tei he*lieve there 
can be any substantial variation in the prices of various articles in Kailiiawar 
from those which obtain in Britisli India, and yet what do we find ? Taking 
art silk piccegoods, in respect of which most of the evasion and smuggling 
is going on, the Bombay rate is Ks. 0-5-1 per linear yard, wliilo the Kathia- 
war rate is Rs. 0-3-8 per yard- In respect of a well-known grey shirting, 
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which comes from Japan, the Bomba;)* price is Bs. 10-12-0 per piece, while 
in Kathiawar it is Ks. 7-0-0 i^cr piece. 1 wanted to get something more 
definite, and 1 asked a friend of mine in a large way of business in Bombay 
to buy some goods hiinsclf. 'J’liis he did, and he j)iirelias(;d five eases of art 
silk goods, on which the scale of duty is very liigli and in which evasion 
would he most ]m:>filable, 00 or 100 miles from llie coast inside tlie State 
of Wankaner. I’hese goods carry a duly cd' IN. 0-,‘)-0 jxa* linear yard, and 
yet my friend was able to purchase them 00 miles from the sea board at 
Ks. 0-3-1 per linear yard; that is to say, after [)aying a duty of Bs. 0-3-0, 
th(j goods could be had at thrc(‘ annas and one pie I 

Sir, 1 submit, these exaniph's should be enough in the way of proof for 
my Honourable friends. It cannot be that, if there was no evasion, these 
prices or any thing approaching lhe.se prices would ever be possible, and if 
tlie (lovernment of India are satisfied that goods are actually being sold at 
these pri(*(is, I submit they sliould not require any furtlu*r proof of what is 
going on in tlie Indian States. But, Sir, this is not the only way in which 
wo are being jobbcwl of the revenues wliich are legitimately ours on account 
of the taxes that we ]>av. At Jiritish Indian [)oi*ts, goods art', not taken at 
their invoice value, nor according to the description which is put down in the 
invoice, (loods are subjeett'd to very meticulous tdieeks. Now tliat the 
customs duiit's havt'. become so prohibitive and our tarilTs so very compli- 
catt'd, a great many questions arise in which differenct'S td' opinion prevail 
at ports even in Jiritish India. 'Phe intt'rjmdation in Bombay is not 
always tht; sanu* as in Calcutta, and vt'ry ofttm rt'ferenci's have to be made 
to the Central .Board of Bevenue. TIte (Central Board of flevenuo gives 
decisions ,whiclj ensure that duties are ht.‘ing levii'd upon goods at a valu- 
ation wlii(*h is uniform. An* tlieri' similar nu'.thods in vogue in any c)f thesei 
Kathiawar ports? My sulimission is tliat even wlum the standard customs 
dutu'.s art' levied al tlu' Kathiawar ports, tli(.‘y might* he. much less tliau those 
levied ill British India, bet'ausi' then* is no clit'tdv on the goods such as there 
IS in British India. 

'Pile same remarks apply to tlie customs line at Viramgam. Here, 
again, by some curious arrangement, that the (iovornment of India came to 
with tile Indian State's at the time of the Abu Conf(*rcnco, g(»ods are being 
allowed to ('liter into British territory on the iiu're prodiudion of a certificate 
that tlu'v have ]ai.id duty at the ports. If, as f contend, even when there 
is no question of dishonesty, goods havt'. (‘se.a})e.d to a certain extent the 
propi'r duly leviable against tlit'in at the Kathiawar ])ort.s, then, I say, they 
have also t'seapt'd it at tlie N’iraingam lint*, and this is another way in which 
we an* l<>sing revenue. 


Mr. S. fJr. Jog ( Berar Bepivst'ut alive): llavt; not the Davidson Committee 
made .any rieonmieiidations in this iiiatier and suggested a uniformity of 
ta)nlrol so far as enstoins in States and Britisli India an* concerned? 

Mr, H. P. Mody: "My TTtm^aurahle friend has obviously read the report of 
the Davidson CtuuinitU'e. The Davidson Committee, has dwelt upon the 
nuamce of Kathiawar ])orts and made various rccomniendations, hut the 
(Tovernmont- of liidi.a liave for one reason or another not been able to take 
tiecisioiis. It is jTist possibly that when Federation comes into being, and 
I hope some of ns will be alive at that date, something w ill be done. 
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Before I come to the roiiiodics, i would like to take up the special 
case of Bliavnagar. With Jlhavimgai* a treaty was entered into somewhere 
about, 1865, by which she was put in the privileged position of not only being 
allowed to retain duties on goods whicdi were consumed in her t('rritory, but 
also on all goods which passed ij\lo British India. We are seeing the results 
of that policy at the present monu'iit in the enormous expansion which has 
taken place in the Bhavnagar customs revenue and in the development of 
the Bhavnagar t)ort. incidentally I may remark that the hall! anna duty 
on foreign cotton which was levied in the inleresis of J iritish Imlian revenue 
is now being shared bet\Neen ihe Ciovernment ol! India and the Bhavnagar 
Durbar, and the ligures of Ajjril Uj December, 11)63, are tliat, out of lis. 30 
lakhs duty colh?cted on fonagn cotton, its. lakhs went to British India 
and Its. seven lakhs to Bhavnagar. 1 shoidd be the last person in the 
world to say that the sanctity of treaties slu)uld not be observed, but my 
submission is tliat conditions have materially altered. The basis upon which 
the two parties came to an agreement has been complet(‘ly changed, and a 
great deal is going on at tin' present moment which should justify the 
(iovermruMib in approaching the Bhavnagar Durhar hn' a revision of the 
treaty. I. do not wish to charge the administration witli any malpractices. 
In all the investigations whicli 1 have conducted, 1 havi‘ not found anything 
to snbsla.ntiat(j any sucli charge. All that 1 say is that t'ven at Bhavnagar, 
so long as tlu* (iovernmeiU of India liavt* no assurance that duties are 
properly levied by seeing that invoices are clu‘cked, appraisement is properly 
done, undta'-valnation is not all<)w<‘d, and tlu; descrij)tion of goods ciorre- 
spoiids actually to tlie contents of tin packages so long as tin' Dovenmient 
of India havi* la^ assurance on that point, I submit that tlioy have every 
jiistili(;ati()n, without loia'liing the treaty, to ask tla* Bhavnagar State to 
confirm in e\ery particular with the sysUun of customs administration 
obtaining at British Indian p(a‘ts. Apart from that, 1 would like; to bring 
to the notice of the (jovermrieiit of India a cast' which is almost on all fours 
with that of tin; treaty with Jihavnagar. in 1887, a trc'aty was signed by 
wlueli trade was ri'.giilated between Siam aiul jiritish India. When 1 say 
Britisli India, 1 mean Jlurma wliose hordt'rs are coiiliguous to thost' of Siam. 
According to llu^ terms of that treaty, it was provided that trade move- 
ments over tlie frontier should he free of duty. In that trc'aty tliere was no 
jirovision for denuneiation, as there is none- in tiu'. treaty with Bhavnagar. 
Yet, W'hfit happened? Siam began to dt'velo]) her railways, and what 
appeared to he a trade of insignificant dimensions assimi(‘(l serious ])ropor- 
tioris, and a goc^l d(ail of stuff came into Burma without paying any duties. 
In 1623. IBs Majesty’s ( Itn’ornnient were obliged t») revii'W the (fonditimis 
then existing, and it w'as laid down, with tlie consent of hotli ])arlies, tliat 
the conditions had changed st) mat«M'ially, since* thii treaty was originally 
signed, that thti (iovernment would be justified in ([(‘uourudrig i’t. Thf3 
treaty was denounced in 16*24, and a new tr<‘aty substituted in its place. 
Witliout any question of going back upon on('’s word, I say, this ])arallel 
case, is OTK', wliiedi the Oovernment of India might wc'll investigate. When 
the treaty of 1865 was arranged with Bhavnagar, nobody could have anti- 
cipated the enormous dcw'elopnKnit which has since taken ])la(re. Nobody 
could have anticipated tla* serious diversion from British Indian ports, 
whicli was rendered ]) 0 ssihle by tin? ])r(>vision with n*gard to rf;tairiing the- 
duty on evtni those* goods wdiieli cross over int(j British India. Tliereforc, 
the time has arrived when an approach ought t ) he madr*, to the Bhavnagar 
Djarhar with a view to reviewing the existing conditions and finding out 
whether an arrangement more equitable to both sides could not be arrived 
at. In this connection, without charging the Bhavnagar Durbar with any 
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malpractices, I desire to bring to the notice of rny Honourable friends how 
evasion of duty can be carried out even in the territories of Bhavnagar. 
Here is an example given to me: 

(Joods are packed in (ra^ oiling trunks from Eajkot, rorel)uiider and 
Jetpiir, etc., and sjriuggled to different places in the following rnamicr: 

A number of men start from any of the jibove placets. Out of the group, 
on(^ man leaves a fl.iy c.arh^T and goes to Bhavnagjir. Tlie otliers start the 
next tlay with ticK’iits from Dliola Station each with a trunk as their 
luggage, containing -lapanesi*. talcitas, or other highly taj-ifred textiles. At 
Dliola Station, which is a junction, goods are not (ixarnined if a person does 
jiot leav(i the station. The one man who had prctvioiisly left for iihavnagar 
meets the niuiaining })eople of tlu‘. jiarty tit Dhohi with tickets for all of 
them to Alime-dahad. Tho whole parly h'aves for Dhola by a train which 
arrives at Ahmcdahad at 8 a.m. via Dhundhuka and Sabarmati. At 
Ahmcdahad, then* is no examination of goods for passengers coming from 
Jthavnagar and from llu're goods are easily d(‘S])atched to different places in. 
J British India. 

'ria^ (pu'-stion that the tiovernmeiit of India have to examine in this 
connt^clicai is, wlnhlier on account of the immunity enjoyed by .Bhavnagar, 
goods artA not taken t(j junction si at ions in Bhavnagar and then find their 
way across the frontier into British India without any examination or 
without any (piesti(ni of refund of duties. Tlu? arraiigcmient with Bhavnagar 
is, or should be that only goods coming from tlie port into British Jndia 
would he allowed free of duties. .1 do not tliuik the arrangement goes beyond 
that and t'ontcmjilalcs that goods whieh (ind their way into Bhavnagar 
territory trom other Jvalhiawar States could go across to Britisli India 
without having to fully account for the customs duty w’hicli W’ould bo 
ultimately [layable. 

Sir, 1. recognisi* that the remedy may not be very easy in view' of the 
conslil utional posi'tion of tlie (loverument of India cis-a-vis the Jndiaii 
States. :\Iy submission is that tla* time, lias arrived for making a re- 
arrangeiiK'iit of tla* treaty relations between the (lOviunmeiit of India and 
thesi* Slatesi, that the (io\ ernnieiit nei‘(l not wail for federation to come 
into existenc(‘ beha*e, tai-kllng a })ri)l)lem wliich is becoming sui.di a menace 
to Bombay aiul Jhitish India geiiorall>. I’hcre are certain steps which can 
he taken immediately without ereating any contlict with the States. In the 
liisl pl.-K-e, in view of all (hat lias been going on, the (lovernment of India 
ari- fiillv entitled to insist that- the cMistoins administration of the Katbiaw\ar 
])orts slioiild he ])ut u])on llu* s:mie basis as that of l-Jritisli Indian ports, 
and that evury cheek whicli oldains in British rndia should also he exer- 
eisi’d ;\’i the Kalliiawar ports. 

|.\l tills slagt', Mr. President (The 1 fonoiirahle Sir Slianmnkliam Chetty) 
rosniiH'd tlu* Chair.] 

I will go a little furllier and say that the Oovernmniit of India are fully 
entitled to insist that lliey shall have Britisli Indian customs othcers at 
the Kathiawar ]iorts. My next suggestimi is that the Virarngam cordon ought 
to be tigliteiu'd up, iliat goods ought not to be allowed to pass into British 
Indian It'rritorv nn.Tely on the production of a certiticate that they have 
paid duty at the Kathiawar ports. (loods should be properly appraised 
in exactly the same fashion as tho> are at Bombay, Calcutta. Aladras or 
Bangoon. My last suggestion is that the customs barriers at Cutcb,. 
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Pondicherry, Ras Bela and other places should be strengthened, regardless 
of any increase in the cost that may be involved. After all, one consign- 
ment, such as I have mdicivtccl, would more than make up fer the extra 
expenditure which the Government of India would have- to incur in pro- 
perly staffing the customs lines at the various frontiers. Sir, the position 
lias heconie very serious so far as Bombay is conctrned. 'riieve havti been 
something like *24 crores of rupees spent, on ilie Bombay Tort ^Prust. Not 
a pie of that expenditure lias been incurred without the sanction of Gov- 
ernment- 13'ining the Wav, wlu*n Bombay bi'camc tlu* base of all the 
operations in the Kast, enormous sums had to be spent in (Milarging the 
facilities of tbi‘ port, and these sums \Ner(‘ spent at a tina' when nuiterials 
wer(‘. abnormally high. The rc'sult is to be. si^m in tlu* acenmulation 
of debt charges which tocljiy i-land at a figure of l,*2o lakhs of rupees out 
of a total nneniie of soUKUhing like o,-l,s lakb.s of rup(‘es. 'Phn Poi’t Trust 
have not be(‘n sitting idle whih‘. trade has been vanishing; they have re- 
trenched in the last few years to the (‘xtunt of sonietliing like 44 lakhs 
of rujiees in those items of charge's which an' undta* theii’ control. Noth- 
ing, of (fonrse, could hn done in respect of the debt cbargi's which are 
•exactly half of the revenue. At tlu* same time, tlu' charges against the 
trade have not bi'on raised for \i‘ars Together, and today the ratio (}f work- 
ing expt'iisc's of the ])ort to ineomi' is the lowest of all the major ports and 
stands somewhere in, the neighbonrhood of ,51 ])er (*('nt. Sir, tlu' Port has 
shown eviTy anxiety to nu'i't tlie alten'd situation and has doiui everything 
possible to i.fh'ct economies, lo put its bouse in ordi'i*, to use a ])bra'sc 
which is so ijopnlar in this Ilonst*. Wliat arc the Government of India 
going to do? When I apjieal to them to conn' t<) tlu' vescnie of the Port. 
Trust, t-o restore to J’ornhay thr; trade w’hi(*h legitimately is hi'rs, I am not 
putting it on the ground of eharify, I am ])i:tting it on Mk' ground of the 
barest justice. We can stand on onr legs, hut we ref|nir(‘ to be. ])rot('cted 
against the fa’acticos w’hich are not h'gitimate. By all means, so far as 
the Kathiawar ])orts are concenu'd, h*4 them derive to the fullest any ad- 
vfiTitagt'S which they may hnv(‘ in respt'C.t of th iir mon', favonrahli' position 
or their cliea])er costs in certain items, hut llie Gfivernment of India’s 
hounden duty is lo se'^ that wdu'u we are tlire.*!! cued with a competilion wdn’ch 
is not fair, i‘V(*rv possible ti^sistance is rendered to the port and to the 
Git\ of Ihanhay. wdiich has snlTi'i'ed so greatly through the inroads of the 
Kathiawar poi’ls. ’Phis heavy capiial <'xp('ndit nre of 21 erorc's, as I have 
said, has been inenrred with rMA'ernn.c nt sanction. Is my Ifononrahle 
friend y)repar(‘d seriously to (examine the (]ueslion as t(^ what relief hi' can 
give in res]>ect of the d(.i)i charges? Is iny 1 Fonourahle friend 
])repar('d to tala* immediate aetion to see that trade' is not filchod 
from Bombay and its poi't by mi'ans wliic.h avo grossly luifah-'.’ f have 
said enough. I would very rnueh like my Honourable friend, when he 
replies, to indieato wdiat action the Goverimumt of India' an, prepared to 
tc'ikc in this matter. Today, it is tlie turn of Bonihav. Tomorrow it 
will be the turn of oth(*r ])orts. There is enough to indicate that that 
turn is coming. .Above, all, the Govtaaimi'nt of India themselves are losing 
revenue. Why are wo in British India submitting to all the exactions 
made upon us if wo are not going to gel tlu' fullest return out of it in the 
shape of increased revenues? We do not want onr sacrifice's to be ex- 
idoitcd by the States, and, in the interests of Bombay and its port, in the 
interests of other ports, in the intereiits of the revenues of the Government 
of India, immediate aption is called for, and T hope the Government of India 
will not be found wanting in taking that action. 
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Mr B. Das: Sir, wiu'n iriy 1 Joiioiirji'hle friend, Sir George Schuster, 
returns to i^inglnnd by the juiddlc oi May and returns to the City Finance 
of Jjondon, tJiere will bti various banquets in the City Financial Circles 
of Jjondon, and he will no doubt irieet Sir Basil Blackett who will ask 
hhn : “Well, how did you leave the Indian Finance?” The Finance Mem- 
ber will reply: “Well, that lit tie baby, the iSd. ratio which you left me, 

took all iny time thes(j six years. That baby was not to iny liking, but 1 

liad to feed, clothe and nurse that baby. J had many sleepless nights 
over that baby. With a view to nurse it, I had to scT’oop all the gold out 

of India to the tunc of ISO crorcs of rupees. Not only that, I raised heavy 

taxation out of the poor Indian agriculturist who lias nothing left in his 
home. Anywijy 1 can tell you, Sir Jlasil, that tlie baby is now' a strong 
and lud'ty hoy and I had to take precaution that nobody w-ould kill him”. 
This, in short, is a re view' of Sir George Schuster’s career in India during 
the last, six years. 

Now. Sii', in spih) of his fondling that baby, lie hiiiisidf lias taken the 
credit that he has improv'cd th(i finanedal position and the eredit of India. 

1 can eoiK'tide t-o liim, as 1 eonetided hefort*, that he has to a certain ex- 
tent inquoved the tinaiKual credit of India. Ihit at the same time i must 
say tliat hii has not devised a sciiaitifie system of tax.alion for India 
wh(!reh\ his suee(‘,ss()]’ will lu* happy in his position. The other day I 
asked him tluj question, but I dul not gt‘t a reply thereto, as to wdiether 
it was not time for the GovermiK'nt to appoint* a Committia* to inquire 
into the evasion of ineome-tax by the iriultimillionaires imd other rich 
peofde. My 1 lonoiirabh. friend, Mr. JMody, illustrated the ingenuity of a 
certain Parsi gentleman in smuggling silk and sugar into the danjira State. 
Now', wdiut has tlu*, Piiianct*. Meinbi'i* done to [irevent the evasion of taxa- 
tion, partiiMilarly income-tax on the high levids? If a (’ornmitti'e is soon 
appointed, I think, Sir, the income-tax fignri's will go u]) by ihrtie or four 
erores and t.lum this House will be justitied in ivducing the income-tax on 
the low levids and raise I la* taxable income to tw’^o thousand rupees. Sir, 
I also siiggt‘stt‘d a.*?ui many others sngg(;sted on this side of tla^ House that 
the gold exports sliould be taxed, but w'e have got no reply, and I do 
hopt« llu' Honourable the Pinanee Member will reyily wliethcr ho will tax 
gold expoi’ts and thereby s(*eure a goodly income for the Government of 
India. 

Sir, I have already stated and I again state* that the time lias come 
when excise duties will be a general feature in tlie taxation schmne of the 
Govia’mni'nt of India and also specific duties w'ould be, another feature. 
Sir, ! tiiul, working on diff('r«*nt Si'h'ct (Committees, lhai in connection 
v.itli tlir, taxation proposals specific duties have eorne to remahi a feature. 
I W'ould advise tlie IFonourahle the Finanee IMeniher to appoint a (.'om- 
m!tti‘(' w'liieh will call forth ovidonco from all the Ohamhoi’s of Commerce, 
Indian as wa'll as Fjinvqiean. as to wdiat is the:r idea about a proper and 
scientiiii* scheme of taxation, so that the Government of India could bal- 
ance tiieir Budget wdthout running into deficits. Sir, if the newspapers are 
to bo trusted, the various Chambers are shouting hoarse that such and 
such a duty should not be levied, that such and such a taxation is im- 
moral or is injiirinns to the trade and industry of the country. So I think 
Government ought to appoint a Committee and ask the Chambers of Com- 
merce to bring forward their alternative proposals. If, for instance, they 
want heavy protection whereby our customs revenues are bound to go on 
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diminishing and deteriorating, then would it not ho put right and proper 
that they should pay on the basis of their profits for the upkeep of the 
Govtirniiiont ? Sir, so far, (lovcriirnciit have not brought forward any sug- 
gestions, and tlioy ought, therefore, to appoint such a Committee; and 
probably when the seienlific system of taxation is devised, then the poor 
classes will ht. reliev(?d, to a certain extent, of taxation which they are now 
bearing on behalf oC the rich. 

Sir, I would likt^ to know from the Finance l\Ii*inf)er the position with 
regard to the eolh^c.tioti of the excise duty on matches and the excise duty 
on sugar from the 1st April. When iny llonoiirahle friend introduced the 
Finance ilill, he said tliat iliese (axiis would he collected from the 1st 
April, hut [ find from tlie progress of these Bills lhaf they cannot be passed 
before the middle of April or so. 1 would like to have a reply whetlier he 
is taking steps to collect these excise duties from thi* 1st of April. Then,, 
my ironourahh' friend, IIk' Finance Member, calcnlaied that he is going 
to get a very heavy amount from the excise duty on matches. Now, the 
duration of interval he has allow'ed to the match mamifactiircrs has enabled 
them to work day and night at high speed. Tlu‘y liave so flooded the 
market that f think for the next year they need not mamifacture any 
matches and India has got enough stock to last for nine months to one 
year. So the Finance Member in his hurry to colh'ct more taxes has 
given a chancf'. to tliose exploiters to go on cxploii.ing not only the Gov- 
ernment, hut the consumers, because T find that in the Bazaars matches 
arc selling at almosti the same price as they will sell when the match ex- 
cise duty will actually bo levied. So, not only eonsunuTs have been de- 
privtKl and exploited by these match manufacturers, but the GovcTnment 
are going to hi' (*x])loited for nearly a year, and T do wfmt io know whether 
the Finance Membc'v wlieu ho designed his new scluuno. thought of that 
eventually and liow be is going to collect the sum which lie had budgeted 
for. 


Sir, 1 would lik(^ the ITonourable Hie Finance ]\remher to explain the 
debt position of India* a little more in detail than be did. He has taken 
a great deal of pains in explaining the position in bis Budget speech. T 
tried to understand it .‘vs far as T could, but T find tliero are certain ](X>p- 
boles which are beyond my eompreliension, and T would like him to t'.x- 
|)l:u*n the position. Sir, I would like bim to tel! the TToiise whether ho 
has left out any unfunded debt which is not included in the Explanatory 
Memorandum at page 48: and T do hop( there is no otlier uncr>ver(‘d debt 
left. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: This is a com]. -let e statement. 

Mr. B. Das: T am glad to know that, but T sbfdl come back to it later 
on. But what is thei most alarming feature is that now, during the six 
years of the regime of the ITonourable the Finance Member, he has drawn 
very largely on the public for his various needs. As regards the Post 
Office Savings Banks deposit, when he took charge in 1Q29, the deposits 
were 84*40 croros. They have now become 52-5 crores. Cash Certificates 
were 82*3 crores. They are now 68*44 crores. Then the Provident Funds 
and the olhor funds, of which we hoard so much in the evidence before 
tlie Joint Parliamentary Commitleo. were 60 eroros in 1020, and tbev ba,ve 
now become 82 crores. As regards this particular latkr item, T would 
like to inquire from the Finance Member as to whether the Provident 
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Funds and %][ those* family pension funds for tho services liave not already 
roiichod the saturation point. I find that every year they are going up by 
live cr«n*(js or so. I ask — how hjng will those funds go on incre«‘ising/ 
bocaus(j the Government wc^re there and those funds existed also before, 
my Ihjnonrahhi friend came. JIovv is it, J ask, that these funds are in- 
croivsing ev<‘,ry year? 

Then, Sir, when the lioiiouraljle the Finance Member took charge^ 
the amount in tho Doproeiatioii and ileserve Fund was 31 (^rores, and novr 
it has l)eeome 15 crorcs. Leaving aside the J^epreeiation Fund, he has 
drawn ils. 7i erorcis from the public to meet his own expenditure. Not 
only tliat, in the last it<*m on page 43, J find that when tho Finance Mem- 
ber canio, there was an unproductive debt of 170*71 crores which has 
hccoirui now 207'83 crorcs. That means that the Honourable the Finance 
Member, during his six years of management of India’s finances, has added 
nearly 38 <;i<jr(^s to India’s unproductive debt. The previous Finance 
Members, since 1014, vvi'ut on adding up the non-productive debt only 
to meet their Budget deficits, and the Honourable the Finance Member 
has added up by nearly 38 crores to the non-i>roductive debt of India 
during tho last six years. 

TJion, Sir, T would like to see information from him about the con- 
version loan. Tiu' other day, in r^jply to a question asked by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Lalchaiid Navalrai, lie said that all the War Loans had 
been converted, but I find that then*, are (;ertain sterling loans of bli3 

Govermnonb of India which bear int(;rosi eliargeg at- six per cent, 5-J per 

cent .and five ])er cent wliicdi }ui\e not yet boon converted. Sir, FiUgland 
has conviTted all Ikt loans bearing Iiigii interest into loans bc'aring low 
interest. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: ;\fy I »on<Viirable friend is entirely 
incorret'l., Ihigland ronvertod such ii.*ans as sla* v as entitled lo repay. 
If I have a loan which 1 can ix'p.ay at .iny time between and 1947, 

obviously I can force the conversion on the j)ul)Iic. If I had a loan which, 
is not re-payabl(i until two (a* Ihnu* velars, 1 (‘.annot force the public to take 
a lower inter’ost bearing loan without the ('onsent of the British Govern- 
ment.. 

Mr, B. Dae: My point is that if the British Government did the same, 

we, being, tla*. junior partner of tlie Britisli Empire, could have asked 

the 


The Honourablo Sir George Schuster; i>ut the British Government did 
not do the same. They have been ;d)lo lo convert tho loan which was 
due for r(*j)ay]nont. 

Mr. B. Das: T ;im grateful to the Honourable t.lio Finance Member for 
this eluc^da^u'>rl that hhiglnnd did not convert all her loans. Then, last 
yc.ar, in 1033, the llonourablc the Finance Member look loan in India at 
the rale of ;U per cent, and lie :dso floated a loan in London at the rate 
of four nor cent.. T should like to know why he did so when cFeap money 
is available iu India. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: It caused a setback to the loan here. 
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Mr. B. Das: Yes, I agree with my Honourable friend, Mr^ Jadhav, 
tliat it caused a setback lierc. 

* Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, lias been able, 
after six veai>,, to provide only three crores for the reduction or avoidance 
of debt. Ill 1931, we raised a debate, and, before that, Mr. Jainnadas 
Melita also raised this question that the seven crores tliat was being pro- 
vided yearly was rather too lieavy a sum. The other day, in reply to the 
_general debate, the llononnible the Finance Member pointed out that the 
reduction in provisiciii froni Its. seven erort‘s to throe (*rores did not in any 
way lower the credit of India, rallua* the prices of Indian loans and stocks 
in London had gone up. If that he so, why was not this thouglit out 
before, and why such ho.iVy sums were ])rovided in the }>ast by means of 
heavy taxation 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that in 
future the L'inance Memboi would draw 30 croves on the public in the shape 
of treasury hills. He also said that 17J crores of treasury bills had been 
debited to the Taper Currency Iteserve. Thus, the Honourable the Fiiiaiica 
Member has taken away lujarly 100 crores of money which would have 
gone to the public for the development of the industries of India. Sir, If 
the (lovernmeiit of India devour all the savings that the ])Oor jicople of 
this country can save in these hard times and in these tlays of eeonoime 
depression, then the indiistrit^s in India and the trade and commerce of 
India cannot get money at cheap rates. The bank interest may be cheap, 
but the ordinary comnierf e and industry does not g(.‘t money at cheap 
rates. I consider tliat tlu' Honourable the Finance .Vlember has drawn 
too heavily on the public during the last six years. 

'Then, 8ir, 1 would lil:e to know from the ilonourable the Finance 
Member what is ilu^ lo.m {adicy (^f the (lovernment of India towards the 
Indian States. We tind I lint evuiy year Indian Slates are taking .more and 
more moinw and somi' of tiiese I^aates are well known as bankrupt States. 
Sir, the credit of the Covornment of India and of Fiulia as a whole :s 
lowered when bankrupt Indian Staters lake, loan from ilie (lovernnieiit of 
Jndia. The .Hahawalpnr Stale took from th.o Cliwermnent of India a loan 
of 11 or 13 crores for the Sutlej Valley Seiiem(\ and the Covcniinent r»f 
Jndia were ('(insidering to remit a few crores of tliat heavy loan. 1 know 
that tli(5 Jhdiawalpur Slate has not been able to j)ay any interest so far 
and it is piling up. 

'rheii, Sir, I would show y)rescntlv that the Honourable the Finance 
!Membcr’s policy of capital ex]Hmditiir(j has not been based on sound finance. 
As an exainjilo, I will mention the Yizagapatam Har])oiir in wliicdi niy 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jhiju, takes so much pride. Even in this year's 
Jfudg('t, T Ibid that iluire is a provision of nearly lakhs T)! j‘ii})ees for 
the Vizagapatarn Harbour. 1 am nob exactly sure of the. figure. The 
Honniirablt* the l'inance ^fember knows and the House* knows rdso that 
the Vizagapalain Harhonr will lU'Ver pay more, than '15 ])er cent on the 
money that is invested on tliat Harbour. Tliat is the view of those wdio ar® 
('ontrolling it. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: TlaVo you got any reason to advance in support 
of that statement? 

Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend, Mr. Haju, does not know that 
‘Originally it was estimated to spend only two crores on the Vizagapatom 
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Harbour, and now the capital expenditaic has gone up to four crores, and, 
in the statement that Oovernnient put up before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, it was sliown that the investment will not ejirn more than *15 
per cent. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: If my Honourable friend applies his mind, he 

^ will find entirely the cause. It is because that .Bombay and 

Calcutta think that they will be affected, this trouble has arisen. 
All 1 would lik<‘ Ui say is that Yizagfipatam lx* given a fair chance vo 
develop her Harbour without any interference from the (-hambers of Com- 
rn(*rce and people like them who are int(!rested. 

Mr, B. Das: My Hononrabh^ fri(*nd (*ntirely misunderstood me. I am 
stating that the (lovernment based their ca])ital expenditure on wrong 
ealciilations and on wrong estimates. The Vizagfipatam project was esti- 
mated at th(; outsi‘t to y)ay to four per (-ent, hut now the capital ex- 
y)enditim^ shows that that project will never earn more than '15 per cent.’ 
I hope I have satisfied my Houourahle friend, .\rr. Raju. 

Now, I would like the Honourable the Piiiance Member to say some- 
thing about these? J^'aniily I’ension JAuids and all those funds about which 
so rniie.h u(/is(j was made? by tlie Service Associations in liOndon when they 
gave evidemre i)efor(? the Joint Parliaijjentary (.’oninnttee. May 1 ask the 
llonourahlo Al(*ml)(‘r why llu*se funds slxinld bear inli*rest evLiy year at 
the. eurn'nt rat<' of interest of the (Government of India. I find from the 
Ca/.cUii oi. India of th;' 171h March, l*.)ol, that tht^si* fiimis — fourteen of 
them are me.ntioned- have to hear ititc*ri‘sl at the rate of 5*25 per cent. 
If ilu* (lovernnu'nt of India today can “borrow monev at per cent, i 
should lik(*, to know why these funds of tin* s(*rvices should be paid at 
such a high rate. M\ IIononral)le friends of tiu* services claimed in London 
that tlu*y had no tiaist of the future Indian Government that they would 
pay their [tensions jH()|)crly, an<l, I ask, nhy inter£?st at 5*25 per cent 
should 1)0 paid on tlit'se accumulated funds when moiiey is available very 
cheap, — nf)t lo m(*, but to tlie Government of India — at .-5.^ per cent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I wish to ox[)lain the position. 
In the first [dace, these Provident lAmds are almost entirely held on behalf 
of Indian otTicials of the ( love?*nment. Secondly, as regards the rate of 
interest, tin* rate of interest which we pay is calculated according to the 
Government s average borrowing rate for the five preceding years. There- 
fore, at a time when the rate is coming down, the Provident Fund gets 
i.hc benefit. We liave not yet got on to low average rates. On the other 
hand, when the rates of interest were goinjr up, the Provident Fund suffers. 
It works out on tlie whole fairly for both sides. 

Mr. B. Das: T am not so optimistic as to believe that the fund will 
boar interest at four ])er cent or per cent during the period of five years. 
These are the few rc'inarks that T liave to make on the debt position of 
India. 

There are one or two points which affect mv own Province of Orissa. 
My Honourable friend. Air. Paju, talked so much about the benighted 
Province from which ho conies, but T do not know how we can call Madras 
a benighted Province when T find, from the Honourable the President 
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downwards, everybody is such a good champion of the causli^.of Madras. 
I am not envious of that. On the other hand, 1 find great^'joy in seeing 
them. 1 have myself most intimate and pleasant connections with Madras. 

1 asked in my Budget speech as to what happened to the Orissa canal 
debt. It seems there are some non-existing canals whicli are still on the 
books of tlie Provincial Governments and they are made to pay interest 
as those debts. 1 do not know whether the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber will write off those debts from the book, because it is no use com- 
pelling tlie Government of Bihar and Orissa or tlui Governments of the 
U. P. or ihc N. W. F. P. to pay debts on canals which do not 
exist or which were built to be navigation canals, but which are now 
shown as irrigation canals. I wish just to refer to one other point. The 
other day, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, waxed eloquent 
over the woes of Bombay to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
gave testimony also today. Of course, one likes to hear the groans of oiir 
Bombay friends, because it is a pleasure to hear them. When I raised 
a debate on the Federal Finance on the floor of the House, my Honour- 
ahlo friend, Sir Cowasji Jediangir, who was a party to the dilTcrent Bound 
Table Confeivnccs, was afraid of facing tlie issue. He said that tlie future 
was in the laps of gods, and he asked me why T raised the issue of Federal 
Finance. Just four days tliercafter, my Honourable friend cried hoarse and 
said that Bombay must get relief, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
today wants to get relief for Bombay and the port of Bombay as against 
th(^ Katliinwar ports, and he wants to have a full field for Bombay, 
because merchandise is diverted from Bombay to Kathiawar l^n-ts. T have 
a good deal of sympathy with Mr. Modv’s point, hut when mv Honour- 
able fri(‘ud, Mody, advises the Honourable the Finance Member to 
compel tb('se Indian State's to spend more money on their customs inanage- 
inenl, 1 do not agree with liis views. My views are well-known. T 'Iq 
not like these Indian States at all. But, at the same time', if today I 
am willing le swallow the hitter pill of Federation, though against my 
will, — my TIononrable friend, Mr. IMndv, has been a party to it from tlio 
outset--liou' can I advise fhe Government to compel the Indian States "o 
adopt the same method of collection of customs revenue ns it exists in 
Rritisli India? I hav(' ni'’ sM'ipalbv wiili flic P.mnbav’ f’oit. ivil <.ili 
ports, such as Trnvnneoro, Cochin and Kathiawar, must prosper, and when 
they are dishonest, the Government of India must exercise their power of 
control, and superintendence and sovereignty, so that these Princes do not 
profitcor and exploit the resources of Brilisli India. 

I started mv speech by talking of a baby which my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, nursed, and that is “ihe ^Sd. ratio baby", and he 
is leaving liehind a. sturdy baby which nobody could harm. I will now 
oonclndo my speech with the tale of another baby. 

1"ho Secretary of State, in his sy)e.ecli at (lie Third PiOimd Table Con- 
ference, on the 24th December, 1932, announced and hera]d('d the birtli 
of that baby — tlie new Orissa Province, and said that the new Province 
would soon come into existence. Since then, doidors and nurses and 
guardians in tlie shape of the Hubback Enquiry Committee have sat and 
they have recommended that the now capital for Orissa, also the provisional 
capital, should be built and they also nn-o/m:. ended that the ne lirsai 
expenditure should be provided. This Hudgot does not provide any e< 
ponditure for the provisional capital of the new Province of Orissa. I do 
hope that the Government of India will realise their deficiency in the matter 
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and will provide adequate funds, so that the new heralded baby will grow 
into a lusty baby, and, so that, in future, 1 will represent here the Orissa 
Province just like other friends from Bombay and Madras and not remain 
as at present as the tail end of my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, from Bihar. 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
1 wish to say just a few words on the Finance Bill which, I believe, will 
be passed very soon. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, in one of 
his speeches, said that this Bill, except for one or two items which are the 
subject of separate Bills, this Bill was in the main a non-coutroversial Bill, 
and, therefore, there was not much need for him to explain its different 
clauses. Sir, 1 remember when in September, 1930, he brought in his 
emergency Finance Bill, we were all taken by surprise and the country 
could hardly believe what it was in for. About three years have elapsed 
since then, and wo are now asked by the Honourable the Finance Member 
to say that this is practically the normal state of things now and that we 
must he prei)ared to go on passing the taxation that he is proposing for the 
third time this year, lie says that the economic depression still continues 
all over the world, and, therefore, India also must go on meeting this 
emergency. But, Sir, one would have expected after these three years 
that the IJonournble the Kituincci Member would be in a position to tell 
us if there was any prospect, so far as this great country is conceriicd, for 
its iinances to improve, so that the trade and business of the country might 
r(wiv(', and the people of India, who were the poorest on earth, might get 
s(jm('. redief. He has given no relief except perhaps to the extent of five 
lakhs in tlu*. matter of the hide export duty. My Honoui’able friend has 
not even held out any sort of prospect. Ht^ has givcui us a very useful 
and interesting discourse on economic planning for the future. Even that 
comes only to this that th(‘ (lovcrnment of India are contemplating and 
iiavo already engaged some experts in order to put their Statistical Depart- 
mcuit in order. But is that all that is wanted in the situation ? Js not the 
Honourable the Finance Member in a position to tell us what his own 
vicAV of this economic depression, so far as it affects India, is ? Are we 
to wait till the whole world's economic condition has improved? 

So far as one can judge from the facts, there are certain features in the 
present world economic depression, as it is called, which are not likely to 
be removed for a very long time. For instance, the general complaint is 
that there is over-production in certain products, specially the primary 
products. Now, India is a debtor country and has to pay a very substantial 
amount in interest charges, and, therefore, it is necessary for her to main- 
tain a favourable balance of trade. She cannot go on indefinitely, as my 
Honourable friend opposite himself recognises, exporting gold, because there 
is not an indefinite amount of gold in the country. Now, I put it to him 
that if countries like Canada, Australia, the United States and the Argen- 
Ihu' also produce grain and other jirimary products cm a scale for which 
there is no adequate market, how is India going to balance her Budget 
in the future? How is India going to meet her ^obligations ? T should have 
Jiked to learn from liim, who certainly has a *fiill grasp of the economic 
and financial situation of the country, what really are the chances of India 
improving her financial position, which undoubtedly is based on the econo- 
mic position of her people? My Honourable friend has been telling us 
repeatedly that India’s credit stands very high, it stands higher than most 
countries, and he, therefore, congratulates us upon that fact. India, he 
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-says, is able to balance her Budget which few other countries in the world 
■are able to do. But is that the only (Question before us ? In a country like 
India, you can balance the Budget by means and methods which may mean 
untold misery to the people. Surely no one recognises that better, I am 
sure, than my Honourable friend himself, that balancing the Budget in a 
'Country like India, in the circumstances in which the country is placed, 
does not amount to very much. Are we to assume that India must for ever 
remain a debtor country? Are we to assume that we must go on paying 
lOJ or 11 crores every year in interest charges? Are we to assume that 
we arc not in a position to develop the resources of the country sufficiently 
in order to make India entirely self-sufficient? It is an elementary fact 
as regards this country of ours that nature has heaped on her all resources, 
but it is also an unfortunate fact that those resources have not yet been 
properly developed, and 1 see that no promise has been made by the Honour- 
able Member that anything is going to be doin', or there is tmy chance of 
anything being done which would enable IndiM. to stand on her h'gs. 1 for 
one think that the economic depression is not I'verything that accounts for 
the. ])osition in India. We have our own internal difficulties, that is, diffi- 
culties which handicap the growth of industries in this eouniry and kec^p 
the purchasing power of the people at its present low condition, so much so 
that it is not possible for India to regain lu^r ])rospc‘rity miless thei o is a 
complete overhauling of the Government’s financial and (‘coiunnic outlook. 
Sir, this is not the time when one can dilate upon a point like that, but 
I must say that this last Finance Bill of my ITononrablc friend do(.*s not 
hold out any prospect of improvement in (tie financial positiion of India, no 
improv(jm(‘,nt at all of a lasting charaider. All that th(‘ Finance Meinhcr 
is able to tell ns is, lot us wait and hope for Ix'lbw thiu's. Sir, with all 
the resources at his command, with the vast and imlimitecl ri'sourecs of a 
country like this, \ do not think ho really can (‘Xpect ns to hc‘ satisfied with 
the maxim, wait and sec. I think it is up to the Government of liulia 
to take the necessary steps, in order to put: the (U)i!niry in a proper solvent 
condition, in a financial condition wliich will enable the Government, not 
only in the Centre, but also in the Provinces, to do somc'thing for the uplift 
of the people. The difficulties arc well known. 

As regards the economic condition of tluj people, I believe tli(‘ economic 
condition of the Indian people is the most unsatisfactory of any (iountry 
comparable to India. We know what the health conditions of th(‘ people 
arc. We know that there is really no education among the masses of the 
people; liJirdly even 20 per cent, can he said to be literate. So long as this 
condition lasts, what is the chance of India attaining any sort of position 
among the civilised nations of the world? We all want provincial autonomy. 
We want the Provinces, most of which arc as big as any of the countries 
of Europe, to be self-contained regarding their finances and economic re- 
sources. At present the Government of India have direful: control over the 
entire resources of the country; but, so far, those*, dcyiailnieufs whose acti- 
vities ought to be directed towards the uplift of the pef)ph* and the iin])roye- 
ment of their living conditions have been made over to the Provinces, with 
•the result that those departments have Ix'on jwippled. 

We have heard a great deal of acrimonious debate regarding certain 
Provinces including mine, and my Honourable friend has asked us to 
our special attention to the question of distribution or allocation of 
the export duty to Bengal, Bihar and Assam. T should be very sorry in ce( 
*o be trapped into a controversy like that. T wish my Honourable 
had explained a little more clearly what he really wants of us, what is the 
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point on which ho wants our advrce or wants us to express our detinite 
o})iniori in this matter. 1 should have thought, that, so far at any rate as 
the (jovernment of India were concerned, and my Honourable friend was 
concerned, the matter had been concluded a long time ago. At the sittings 
of the Hound Table Conference, it was absolutely and finally decided, that 
lialf at least of the export duty must be given back to Bengal, though Bengal 
has been claiming and still claims, and, I am sure, she will go on claiming 
that that duty entirely belongs to her and to her alone, i do not wish 
to go into the facts and figures which have already been cited, but T w'ant 
to point) out (me set of figures which, I think, Honourable Members 
will consider are very significant and do support the claim of Bengal that 
at least this much relief must be given to her. In th(^ Simon Commission’s 
Jlcport, it is pointed out that, in the year 1926, the total revenue raised in 
llengal was 35 crores; but the Central Government took away from that 
24J crores, leaving only 30 por cent, of her revenue for the benefit of the 
Province. What are the facts regarding other Provinces? The United 
Provinces got 78*4 »per cent: Madras 69 per cent: Bihar and Orissa 92*8 
per cent: Punjab 85*9 per cent: Bombay 40*7 per cent., i.e., at least ten 
])er cent more than Bengal: Central Provinces 90 per cent: and Assam even 
85 per cent. Therefore, on the basis of these figures, can it possibly be 
denied that I here is a complete justification for the claim of Bengal that 
this export duty should be given to her? As a matter of fact, I think it is 
the general opinion of this House that export duties of this character are 
really bad and they can be only justified by need for revenue. If there is a 
surplus produce which the country cannot consume the country ought to 
h(i ])crmitted to export that surplus produce and realise whatever it can 
for it. Now, jute is entirely a monopoly of Bengal, and, according to well- 
known economic principles, the duty on it really ought to belong to Bengal 
entirely; but, I believe, it has been settled that one half of it must be 
allotted to Bengal to relieve her of her present economic distress from 
which she lias been suffering from year to year, and which the figures cited 
by my lloiiourablc friend amply prove. I submit that this question ought 
now to be treated as beyond all controversy. 1 wish also to mention in this 
coruiecjtiou that ])cople, who talk of Bengal {\nd suggest that Bengal has 
not been doing enough to put her finances in order, are really no cognisant 
of llic facts. Since 1929-30, Bengal retrenched to the extent of ab.ut a 
(jiuiu — to be o.xact, Ks. 9-U^- lakhs — and only the other day .) tbiei; rhe 
Bengal Government liavo retrenched to the extent of Bs. 40 lakhs. That 
does not show that Bengal has been extravagant. As regards the charge 
of extravagance that is levelled against Bengal, the very figures cited by 
my Honourable friend, IVlr. Baju, show that Bengal is the worst off of 
all Provinces with perhaps the exception of Bihar. The expenditure per 
head of ];'eople in Bengal is 2*5, while in Madras is 4*2, United Provinces 
2*7, Burma 8*6, Central Provinces 3*8, Bombay 8'3, Punjab 5*5, Bihar 
and Orissa, which is in equal distress is 1*8, and Assam 3*9. I do h<^e 
that the decision which has been already arrived at and the relief which 
has been promised to Bengal should no longer be a matter of dispute. 

There is one other matter which I wish jhst to refer to and that is 
regarding the military expenditure upon which T moved a motion the other 
day. I read with a great deal of surprise and pain a speech that was made 
the other day by an eminent Member of the other House. I do not want 
to say anything about it, because I believe it is the well-known etiquette of 
the two Houses not to comment upon speeches made in one House by 
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Members of the other House; and I wish certainly to observe that etiquette 
strictly. I put the question to my Honourable friend opposite and the 
Army Secretary on the last occasion — was it or was it not a fact that the 
Government of India put forward certain claims before the Capitation 
Tribunal, and I asked categorically, is it to be suggested that the Covern- 
ment of India put forward a case which they did not believe in ? 1 should 
like the Government of India to give a categorical answer to that. If* they 
did believe in their case, and the least amount that was claimed by the 
Government of India was much larger indeed than the amount of contri- 
bution awarded by His Majesty's Government — ^then, in that case, I 
should say, we are perfectly justified in saying that the award given by 
His Majesty's Government on the report of the Capitation Tribunal is not 
just to us. We ourselves are not in possession of all the facts and materials. 
Apparently, as we have been told by the Honourable the Finance Member, 
the matter had been under the consideration of the Government of Jndia 
• and of the Secretary of State in Council, I think, for ten years, or something 
like that. I know they have been fighting very hard, and we arc very 
grateful to them for fighting so vigorously for us, but surely when we find 
from the case of the Government of India put before the Tribunal that 
the award of His Majesty’s Government falls far short of our expectations, 
wc are entithid to eomphiin, unless wo get a categorical statement from the 
Government of India including the military authorities that the case which 
was put forward by the (iovernment of India was a case which the^^ did 
not believe in. I don’t wish to take up any more time of the House. I 
am prepared to admit that the Finance Member, who will be soon leaving 
us, has done his best for the country, but there can bo no doubt from what 
wc know that ho has been acting under very severe limitations. He has 
tliroughout not been free to do for India what India demands and what he 
would have been in a position to do if he had been res])onsiblo to us. 
(Applause.) This is our feeling; this is our conviction, and I hope the day 
is not very far distant when the Finance Mcrnlxu’ or Finances Minister who 
will sit opposite, will have far greater freedom to adjust the Ihianccs of the 
country and to develop tlui resources of the couuiry entirely for the benefit 
of the country. Wc do not grudge Britain to share in the prosperity of 
India. ]f India is prosperous, we shall be very glad if Britain also shares 
in her prosperity, but so long as Britain controls our finances and our poli- 
tical destinies, we expect that Britain must look, first of all, to the interest 
of this country and not to that of her own country or any Province in 
Britain 

An Honourable Member: This is against human nature. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: It is not against human nature. It is surely taking 
;i very narrow view of things to think that the prosi)erity of India means 
somehow a handicap to Britain. It certainly does not mean that, aiid I 
(]o hope tliat the new Constitution, as soon as it (toni(.*s into being, will at 
least guarantee that the finances of the country will be entirely in the 
hands of our representatives. T can assure Bi'itisli slalesmen. that if wo 
have the finances of the country in our own hands, Britain will not siifter; 
on the other hand, Britain. will’ gain; but so long as the conviction rcn.ains 
in us, so long as there is 'a feeling in the country that our finances are 
controlled by Britain, that our economic resources are left undeveloped for 
some fancied benefit of anotlicr country, the struggle will continue and no 
Finance Member will be able to enjoy the entire confidence of this side of 
the House. I do hope, now that our Honourable friend, Sir George Schuste^ 
is going to leave us, he will tell the Secretary of State and the bntish 
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Governiiiunt in and iiiiambiguous terms that, whatever Constitution 

they give to India, whatever safeguards they may put into it, they sliould 
give poor India a chance to stand on her own iegs, to adjust her finances 
in order to develop her own resources, so that the people of India may have 
a deceilt standfird of Jiving, some kind of living conditions which is the 
nnnimum necessary for civilized life. 1 do hope, Sir, that my lion urable 
friend will impn;ss this fact upon the Secretary of State and the British 
Government. 

Mr. President ('I'he KL-nourablo Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
und(jrsLands that there are other speakers anxious to take part and that it 
will suit the eonvenience of the House to sit ;ifter dinner. Tluj Ifouse stands 
adjourned till 9 p.m. 

The Asoombly then adjourned for .Dinner till Nine of the Clock at 
Night. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Dinner at Nino of the (lock at Night, 
Mr, Prosi<lent (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jnllundur Division: Noii-Muhaminadan) : I 
am glad to have an opportunity of speaking on the third reading of the 
finance Bill. In fact, it appears to me that if \vc do not have an opportu- 
nity of sfieaking on the third reading, it is a sad state of affairs iTuleed. 
It so }ia])|.)oned. in the year 1931, when the Finance Member did nob move 
tlu! third r(‘aUing, and he took to other methods to have the Bill passed 
through, and ui' look ha(d\ witli sorrow — ^not ihab wc arc sorry for having 
done it, but as a constitutional question it is a matter of regret that the third 
reading .should not have been moved. So, if for no other reason, at least 
for tli if reason W(‘ are here to have a. third reading of this Bill, and I am 
glad of this opportunity. 

What is the tale that ilus Finance Bill lias to Udl us? If one might 
sa.\. Mu* I lonoinahle. Sir George Sclnistcr started with emergencies, and 
we ]uled up measure after measure to cope with emergencies, and all 
those burdens remain. One of the outstanding features of the debate on 
the piesent Finance Bill has boon the manifestation of pi’ovincial jealousies. 
I wish that these provincial jealousies had not been let loose, hut having 
been h't loose, T tliink it will do no harm if I also look at this matter. 
(.lianglih'T.) ^'I\ friends on this side, and niy friends from that side have 
been trying to outbid each other as to who will shriek the', most, either 
Bengal or Bombay, and I do not know to wlioni to give the pride of 
phii'.e, wliether it is Bombay who has shouted the most. —Mr. Mody i:''* not 
hero in his ]ila(*e,— -or wliefjier it is Bengal. T feared that mv claim might 
go by default, and, therefore, T will take this very late opportunity indeed 
to see if I cannot put in a claim on my own. . Let us see whut these 
provincial claims come to. Bengal claims that because she has a very 
low land revenue, a very lucky Province 

Mr. Am&r Nftth Dutt: No land revenue? 

Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Very low land revenue. I think Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt will admit that. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : 1 do not admib. 1 thought you said revenue from 
lowlands 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: He is in that happy position that he can 
snap liis linger at tlio h'inancc Member of the Ooverninent of India and 
say, you cannot raise my land revenue. They have a liuge hill I'oi the 
police and the C. I. D. and otlier things, and are, therefore, chronically 
in a delicit. And what is more? Tliey never discovered that tliey had a 
potential source of revenue by levying an export duty on jute till the 
Government of India, in a moment of brain wave^ as it were, hit uj>on the 
expedient of having an export duty on jute. That brings in such a large 
and Inuidsome revenue that Jlcngai says, “\V(' cannot balance eur Jiudget 
unless that duty or a portion of it is sunvudeicMl lo us”. If ilie finance 
Member were to surrender a portion of this duty or grant a subvention, 
with which we have become only too familiar, lo the, Ih-ovince of Bengal, 
fuie niiglii not raise any question, but when it comes lo the question of 
surnmdering the revenues of the Central Govcrnnient which will in hiture 
become Kcdoral lievcauies, one is hound l<j look with some suspicion upon 
a measure of this kind. Now, if one were to translate', this in ordinary 
language, it would mean this, because Bengal lias a monopoly of jute, 

tlie revi'iiue raised from jute should be liaudi'd over to Bengal. C'oming 

nearer laniie, I might put it like this. Tlie liiigci salt deposits at Khewra 
happen to he in the Punjab, and still the Binanco Member has never been 
asked ro siin*i'iuh;r any portion of that revenue. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Myniensingh : Muhammadan Kural) : 
But salt is 1.0 be liad all over llie world. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: But the Finance Member only takes his 
salt from the Khewra mines; he does not take it from salt scattered all 
ove]‘ tlie world. I know why Mr. Ghuznavi was trying to interrupt. The 
thing was going to pinch him. The W'ay Bengal puts forw'arcl her claim 

ap])t;ars lo be like tliis. Here is jute. Tt gives you good rcvcTiue, and 

because it liappcns to he in Bengal, surrender it to us. By parity of 
rea^oninp — and 1 do not think the Government Be.rudies wdll deny the 
jimtiee of this claim — by ])aritv of reasoning, Khe.wra ha|)pens to he in the 
Punjab and all the revenue derived from salt must he surrendered to the 
Punjab ... 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar: To the Julhmdur District. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: The gallant Chaplain is going to sf»oil the 
game. 1 am asking for the Punjab, and I know' tlu^ Jheliim district will 
have its share, and more th.’ui its slian* with all its martial traditions. If 
that is so, by parity (^f reasoning we. should liave all tlie profit from 
KhewTa mines handed over to the Punjab. Boml)ay comes in and Bombay 
says, we. liavc no jute, we have no fertile field of rr^venne from any such 
source, and we should a»lso he given sometliing. If Bombay can take 
pride of place, she can dp^ so for the reason tliat they have been able to 
balance their Budget. All that they have is tliey have no permanent 
settlement, and they raise a good deal out of their trade and industry 
and from their income-tax 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: But the Government of India take away the whole 
of the income-tax. 
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Mr. JagRn Nath Aggarwal: Bihar had ics claim because of her distress, 
and iJcr.jLja] pilfd up her claim because of chronic deficits. 

An Honourable Member: What about Madras? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: T am coming to Madras. The next proposi- 
tion (‘.-mio from Madras aiul that almost took away our breath. We were 
told 1).' Mr. Kajii that Madras had been milked. I do not know who did 
the milking. Madras uiay have done it for her own advantage. Nobody 
else could liavo done it. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Tlie Government of India. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: rhey cannot reach there. It is all one way 
trallic. (LaugliUT.) I never knew of any Finance Member turning that 
way and going to Madras to milk it 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: Have you heard of Sir james 

Meston ? 

Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal: He has gom^ long ago. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar : After taking away the money. 

.Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: The Baja lilahadnr is living on old ideas. 
This proposition from mv friend, M»". Baju, came rather strange that 
Madr.Ms was having anybod> to milk her. If I may be pardoned for drawing 
a close parallel -T bop'c the TTouse will pardon me including those who have 
Jennings townrds Madras, yourself included, Sir (Laughter), T mav say that 
in the Britisli Empire there is a portion of the United Kingdom which 
is calk'd Scotland, and tliat is the closest parallel. Ju«t as the Sciotchman 
has tlie high road to England as his highest ambition, the. Madras man 
has his ambition towards the north, he is always coming to the north. I 
have lu'vei heard of any one from the north going and milking Madras. 
Yon lY member the groat hue and cry that was raised about the speed of 
the (hand Trunk Express. Madras is always anxious about trains bringing 
p(Y)])lo from l\radrns, so that Mr. Baju need not be under any fear that 
anybody would lake away anything from Madras. Madras is there to rule 
us, govern us, run the accounts, tariffs, and, in the process of doing that, 
they put sonu'lhimg into their ])()ckets. There is no fear of Madras being 
nn’'l<(‘(l. 

Nh'.w. Sir, my proposition, so far as the Provinces are concerned, is 
this, tluit we. ^'hoiiM tv'’ (o see th;it capital and brains are mobilized for 
th(' service' of the country as a whole. If anv Province has a speciality, 
certainly it cannot claim that it shall have the whole of the yield from 
that SOU] Cl' of reviMiiie. If anx* Province has any pocnliaritv, it should be 
so utilised as to yield tbo maximum of income wdtb due regard to all the 
Provinces conceiaied. If tliat test is applied, I look at it like this. Our 
biggesr (‘oncci-n is agriculture and our attempt is to industrialise the 
country. Tf wo look bade during these, years we have passed through a 
period of unexampled economic depression. Agriculturists have been hard 
liit in every conn try. Our crops noxv fetch in most cases only half their 
value and our exports of certain commodities have practically dwindled to 
very small proportions. We have, heard something with regard to rice. 
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My friend, Mr. Baju, was at pains to tell us that rice is the biggest item 
of agriculture in the economy of this country. Tf that is so, I would only 
be too glad to give it all the protection that we can afford. It is only 
yesterday that we read that a question was put to the Secretarv of State 
that if Burma separated tlicre should be no violent wrench with regard to 
hei commercial relations with this country. That is the (puirtcr from 
which protection with regard to rice will be needed. If Burma is going to 
enjoy the luxury of separation and she is going to separate from this 
country, then slic should have the disadvantages of separation too. Who- 
ever heard of this proposition that Burma shall separate from India and 
we shall not be allowed to erect a tariff wall .agniiist Burma. Anyway, 
that is the quarter f)*om wliif-h protection is needed, and Government 
sliould devise some st(‘ps if Burma is going to sc'pavato. N(nv, that is 
with regard to rice, but it does not concern my Province. I am more 
concerned w'ith the question of wheat. 

I had pointed out on anotlior occasion that the index number had fallen 
by half, and anoilior important fa(*tor is that wheat has ('(‘ased to he an 
•exportable commodity. Europe does not need any of our \vheat. We 
can only eat it or send it inside the country wherever we like. That is a 
problem of the first magnitude, so far as the Punjab and the ITnited Pro- 
vinces concenu'd. If wh(‘at has coas('d to he exporlahle. how is the 
agriculturist fo get the money to pay the land revenue? How is lie to get 
money for liis dire needs a.ll tlirough the year? The demands mad<' by the 
moTiey-lendt'rs and various oilier classes upon the agriculturist were 
measured iu terms of the pri('o of wlioat when it stood high and now that 
wheat has ceased to he an exportable commodity, the j)ruhlem that facfes 
the agriculturist is how are you going to give him the surplus cash so that 
he mn.y be able to live', and meei the legitiTnato demands made upon him? 
If that is so, I must say that Government have not been able to do much 
for the growers of whcait. Wo have hoard many a time that the Punjab 
agriculturist has the car of tlie Governrnt'nt of India.. I should like to 
know what has been done for this agriculturist who finds that the ancient 
trade of agriculture is a losing con(*.ern. Ho cannot make both ends meet. 
What has been done for him beyond keeping the Australian wheat from 
competing with the local wheat'* Ho h‘is no home market. If that is so, 
you must be able o find markets by raising tlie value of commodity 
prices or by manipulating your ex(*hangc if need lie. 

Similarly is the case with cotton. Perhaps we arc, 1 : 

as tlie result of the Tndo-Tapanese talk, we have hooTi able to ensure that 
a ceitain amount 'vill hc: laken. but lla' fact remains that, so far as 
commodity prices and the realisation of money values is conccyncd, we are 
in a sorrv way, and, if that is so, one must crajh'.ss that inv Province, 
which look a nvidc of place so far as agriculture is concerned, has been 
in a sorry plight. 

Now, Sir, the accummlation of gold nhoiif whicli wa have heard so 
much re.prcscnls the savimjs of past years which th(‘ a'uic.ultimist in the 

boom years had managed to la\' by, and, in tliesc k'an ytaars, when the 

demands of the State cannot ifo met, the agriculturist turns to that reserve 
which he had built up, and, to make both ends meet, the agriculturist 
had to part with his gold all these two years. That is a serious problem 
which, I am sorry to say, has not been tackled on any definite plan. It 
cannot be claimed, of course, (hat a man’s rescwvos should not ho parted 

with. 1 do not claim that, but the drain of gold at the rate at which 
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it has gone on is such a serious probJem that the Government of India ought 
to give greater thought to it that they have. We suggested many a time 
that there siiould be an export duty on gold or an embargo put on gold, 
because, wlicn other countries build up reserves of gold, it was not fair 
to this counlrv when it is tied to a sterling basis to be losing gold at the 
rate fit which it was losing and 1 feel tliat, so far as tlie Punjab and the 
United Pri)vinf*f;.s are coiiecrned, they have lost most of their gold and 
this gold lias been drained away to foreign countries. 

If that is th(3 stale of agriculture, on the industrial side my Provinee 
has fared even worse. The great mass of the people living on agriculture 
st.art(;d liUJc; lianks and look some interest in indiistrv and what do we 
find? Either due to the ini^nianagenient of the finances or the dcipres- 
sioii, the liaiiks are in a sony i)light; some other concerns have failed and 
the laU st vcninre on the inrlustrial side in the Province was sugar, and 
this nascent induslry is agairx in a serious }>li.ght hccaiise of internal com- 
petition and because of tlie excise duty whicii ive find facing us in the 
nt!xt Pill that will Ix' before us soon. Jf that is so, one would find that 
the smail industries of this Province do not find much tliat is encourag- 
ing and may find themselves in a sorry position in a \car or two hence. 
Sir, we have not inncli of textiles in the Punjab. The Punjab is not the 
])laL(3 for that, and Pomi)ay is the only place for textiles, it would seem. 
riivU’.^, is the, Hour industry which is not in a happy way either. Similarly 
with regard to sugar. 

1 

Now^ if that is tlu' state of affairs \\itli r(;gai’d to the industries also- 
in this Provinee, then, my f(‘ar is that we are in a bad way, both with 
regard to agricultun* and with regard to industri(?s, both in the matter 
of some that liad been slartod sometiirif ago and otliers that are slowly 
c('ining into being. If that is so, one has to look hack to the financial 
sirnation with a <‘(Mlain amount of despair. What, Sir, do ive find? 
Among the items of income, w'o find the raihvays are not paying, they 
have long ceased to pay anything to the State; the opiuiKi revenue is 
g(.ne, and \^'hat hav(3 we'J Income-tax and super-tax arti rising higher 
and higher, and the eiistoms tariff is manipulated till from a modest 
per (*ent and five fier cent, w'(' come up — thanks to Mr. Alody — to 75 
per cent! (Tfear, hear.) Sir, if that is so, then it is no wonder that 
those small items have hivn almost riddt'n to death. Wc have gone on 
inanipnlalhig tliose two sources of rc’venue till those upon whose backs 
these burdens hav(' lieen laid are nnahlc to hear them any longer. 

Afr. Moflv told ns that the Kathiawar ports have diverted the trade of 
Tiomhay, and 1i<^ also told us that the Oovornment of India had these- 
Kathiawar ports forced to their notice somewhere in the days w^hen a 
treaty was made wnth the Pliavnagar State. Sir, if one w’ere to be quite 
correct, ATr. Alodv and his; aiuM'stors had discovered these Kathiawar ports 
long, long asro. ])ecniu=i' when the Parsis first came to this collntry^ it 
was the Kathiawar ports to which they turned. {Voices: ‘‘No, no.**) 
Anyhow', if my friends cannot accept the •theory that it w\as to the 
Kathiawar ports that the Pnrsis firaf came up, T looked up the reference 
and T find in the “Rncyelopjedia Brittaniea the following passage : 

“The Parsis, the followers in India of Zoroaster, being the descendants of the 
ancient Persians who cmiL^ratod to India on the connnest of their country by the 
Arabs in tbe eighth century. They first Innded at Din in Kathiawar, {A. D. 76).” 
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An Honourable Member: Probably that Kathiawar was bigger than 
the present one. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal; 

“And 19 years ago moved to Saiijaii on the coast of Gu/erat, where tlic Hindu rulers 
receivod them. To this day their vernacular language is Guzoiati. Their sottlement 
in Bombay dates from 1640.” 

Now, Sir, this is a queer prupositioii that my Jiieiid, Mi*. Mody, was 
trying to force down the fcluoat ol* the Governiueiit of India. Here aie 
these princes wIkj happen to liavt' ports on the sea. Nobody can stop 
them or prevent them from having commerce, but what my friend, i\fi*. 
Mody, wants is nut that we sliouhl have a customs line; what Air. Mody 
wants is to have our own (Uistvaua establishment or something like this 
in other ports. 8ir. it is dilVK'nIt to see Jiuw that can work. 

An Honourable Member: Why not:^ 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Well, my friend, Mr. Afody, and his ances- 
tors had discovered these Ka.thiawar pons long, long ago, they discovei’- 
ed the virtues of those |U)rls, atul if the> are carrying on trade across the 
border, he shonld take steps to eateh them. 

{ 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My ancestors were honest men. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: That is a different prc>i:)osition — I am not 
accusing any one?. I say, it is ico much of a practical proposition for 
Mr. Alody to say that these [)eople eanuol have eorrnncrcc in those ports 
again. All f say is that these people would bo soon corning into the 
Pcderatioii and we shall tlieti have nil opportunity of coming into line 
and then discovering UK'niis with regard to having rc^gnlations on matters 
of customs .uid tariffs, but. so long as tliat is not done, I do not sec by 
what processes — unless >ou were to arrange it by treaty — .you can again 
impose your ('ustojns rules aud regulations on another State. That is 
asking really too much, and, in fact, even Bombay would not be able to 
ask us to clisn'-iarvl (lie sfjvereign rights of oilier States- 

» 

An Honourable Member: It can be done by treaty. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: r know it can be done by mutual treaties. 

An Honourable Member: The Oovernmont are doing it in the Sugar 
Bxeise Bill. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: That is r. forerunner of the Federal Con- 
stilntion, and, in fact, that would be onr grievance, that yon are prac- 
ficalky doing well in advance of the Federation what wc should have left 
to them to do, that w’o in respect of certain matters are practically steal- 
ing a march over the Federation. We should, T think, really have allowed 
these things to take their natural course when w'o came to thiit state. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Wc might have cur customs officers there. 

Ifir. Jagan Hath Aggarwal: Well, thiners like these, Sir, keep the 
princes away from the Federation, nrd I do not wish anyone in this- 
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House should indulge in suc.h talk that wo can force any customs regula- 
tions on the princes or disregard the treaties with them. There is no 
ptint to be gained by trying to force tlie ])aco of things. (Hear, hear.) 
If Bombay lias got her port dues at such a high rate, well, that must 
drive away her commerce; she must put her house in order (Hear, hear), 
and Bombay has to learn the obvious lesson just as everybody else has 
to do it. 

So far as one can see, Sir, the situation from the economic point of 
view is gloomy enough, but our difficulties are aggravated, as my friend, 
Mr. Das, has said, by the various small infants that have come into being. 
My friend, Mr. Das, has referred to two. One, he said, was left by Sir 
Basil IBIackett, namely, the eighteen pence ratio — the infant that has 
grown lip and boon nurtured by the present Finance Member — and the 
other was his own infant Province of Orissa for which ho was looking 
for a subvention, and perhaps, not finding it in the Budget, he got dis- 
aj pointed. But, Mr. Das should not hav<^ forgotten tiiaf tlicro were 
other infants — some', an* prattling, and some of them are about to bo pro- 
duced in this House. (Da lighter.) Now, one such infant is the North- 
West Frontier Province which gets a huge subsidy, another is Sind which 
also is expecting a largo suhsidy, and another Province, — someone is 
bus\ with it, — is to hi' created. My friend, Mr. llnnga Tver, is going to 
be responsible for another Province. Well. Sir, the tendency has been 
to multiply Provinces and bnild np deficits and nobody has taken the 
trouble to see where all thesi' deficits are going t^ be met from. 

l\Ty friend, Mr James. ])oint>ed out, tliat tber^-^ c-bonld be planned 
economy. T say, it should bo planned monev. All that we need is an 
attempt to restrain the bnge di'ficits that are being piled up by the multi- 
plication of baby Provinces. We should wait for another time. 

Mr. B. Das: There uill he another 7)nsil baby. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: As I said, Sir, our attempt should be not 
to fritter away our resource's at a time of great economic crisis, and my 
friend, Mr. Das, has (dioscn a very bad time indeed for bringing his baby 
into (he world. At this time, restraint on our part will be all to the 
good. Oiir attempt should bo, if I may say so, to pursue a bold policy 
with regard to agriciillurc b.v whieli wc might be able to see that we 
have made the agricullurist feel that agriculture is a paying proposition. 
It may not 'pay very much, but certainly the man should be able to make 
both ends meet. We should sec that his spare time is utilised in small 
collage indiistrii's or in soim* other ways, because lie is one of those people 
who .are uot {'ucagi'd all ilu* lime. Tor this suridus po])ulatii)u. we should 
have a bold economic policy bv means of which wc may be able to mobilise 
ihe capital of tlie. connilrv and lo afford opportunities of eniploymont for 
the capital and the labour of the coiuitvy. I bo])o that if some of these 
things are. attended to. v/e rnav bo able to fool that these burdens, which 
have been piled up, may be lifted from the backs of the people. Other- 
wise, if we go on at this rate, adventitious things like the export of gold 
could not be able to hebi us for long. 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Biiral) : Sir, the Honourable Member, who, I believe, is still the 
Deputy Ijeader of the Democratic Party, 
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Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: 1 nm not. 

Mr. 0. S. Kanga Iyer: Ho says he is not. Obviously they liave found 
him out. (Liiu^rhiGi*.) .1 thouglit he would have left my ]) 00 i- Province 
alone, the Province of which I have been dreaming aiul about which 1 
shall bo speaking some five or six days after, the* Province of Malabar. 
Little could I imjigino thou thtit the Member from Ihe Punjab was alHicted 
so early in the night by a nightmare. [ tliought he w'ould at this hour 
of the night, Ihough tlie night is young, takeii a cheerful view of things, 
of the coming Federation and the young Provinces that iialurally ought 
to come into existence. T do not want to mal:e (his the ocension to deliver 
a speech on the necessity for the separation of IVFalabar from that octopus, 
called the Madras Presidency. But when he was just trying to measure 
swords with Mr. Mody and justifying what some people apprehend to be 
a form of smuggling going on ihrongli a ncighhoiiring port, smuggling into 
this eouritry goods which ought to pay the tax that is paid elsewhere, 
when he w'as trying to defend a very indefensible position, 1 thought he 
was developing a very gloomy outlook on the Federation tliat is coming 
sailing on ilie wind whether the Punjabis like it or not. 1 should not say 
Punjabis, for there is my friend, the ITonourable Sardar from Lyallpur, 
who, at any rate, believes in a Federation. But wheu Mr. Aggarw^al spoke 
of th(i maideu Proviuce of Malabar, 1 could only think like tliis: 

Maidens like moths are ever caught by glare. 

And Aggarwal wins his way where seraphs might despair. 

1 could little imagine, though it is nice to see, that a seraphim and 
chcrubhim on ihr Democratic Benches w’Oiild he going for each other. 
But when he ialked about ])lanned money, t, at any rate, was pleased 
that as he found me bailiiiig, lie walked a\vay with rny clothes. (Laughter.) 
It is nice to see a domocrat hugging an idea, (wen from the Nationalist 
Benches of planned money. It is rather late in the day on the third 
reading of the. Finance Bill to talk of planned moiu'.y. Where was he 
when wc W’orc discussing plaimcd economy? Why did lui not flir(‘cfc his 
broad side againsi the broad shoulders of the Ilonourahlc the Finance 
Member and ask him “Wliy do you not give us planned money? Why 
did you not persuade the Govcmmciit of India to have a ])olicy of ]danned 
economy?” Five years have [)assod. Behusters may come and Schiis1(?rs 
may go. but taxes will go on for ever. Sir, even I bough in (lu'sci days of 
economic dcpr(‘ssion it has not been possible for the Tronourahh^ ilio 
Fin.'incc Membo)’ to give us a programme of planned economy, wc are very 
grateful to him, I should say, for his vision of the future, when the Govern- 
ment will be corning into our own hands for us to plan our ecoiiomio 
plans. Let us ho])e we shall also have our own planned money. The 
present ratio has worked most unjustly against India. I do not want to 
use this occasion at this late lionr to give a discourse on the folly of the 
present ratio. I do not want to give such a had example to others who 
might follow, for I, at any rate, do not w.ant this debate to go on till 
the small hours of the morning. T do not want the Honourable Members 
to go on crowing until the cock crows. I would rather that they are short 
in their speeches and sensible and a little strong in their attacks if they 
mean to attack. T, at any rate, dare not when T see my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
over there, though his Leader is absent, criticise the policy of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member about giving to Bengal half of her jute money. 
I think that is the success incidentally of the Leader of the House also. 
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We do not know how these great men conspire in their Cabinets. I wish 
Sir George Schuster had left it to the future to deal with Bengal, money 
and Bengal jute. He has set a very bad example, because the Bengalis 
are the most greedy people on the face of the earth, greedy from a 
])rovincial financial point of view. (Laughter.) They want to keep their 
own money to themselves. The Bengalis can think only of Bengal first 
and all-India afterwards. I am glad that Ukj Leader of the Opposition 
and of Bengal lias eoirie into the FToiise now. 1 remember, Sir, when 1 
was one day going to some cominitte(?, thi^ Leader of the Opposition 
(nnerging with a smile from some other (k^mmittee whicdi was appointed 
by the t'inanee IVreiribcr and that Committee had something to do with 
jiite and tin; Honourable the Leader of tluj Opposition was so ha])py, 
tliougb be is very inatUndivc at present, to liave achieved or at any rate 
at tile ibongbt that ho would be achieving what the TIononrable the finance 
Member bas riivealed Bengal and India have achieved. I perscjiialiy do 
not know wlKdlier it is a good exainph' that be is setting, for 1 know that 
nridiM' provincial autonomy Bengal, — so ])atriotic because*, lhaigal is India 
jind India’s freedom must come from Bengal, — will say that provincial 
autonomy means tliai Lengal must bavt* all luir money s(» tbal Btuigal’s 
administration (am lu* run on lines that apjaail to Bengalis. Thai is the 
lead tliat she has given and that is the lead that lii.s friend and ncighbonr, 
the. Leader of tin? House', has taken from him. He goes back to Bengal 
with a bright legacy for ‘Bengal. I do not know what to say from the 
]K)int of view of India. Broviucial autonomy will breed a good dc'al of 
provine/ial j('alousy and we must be iin^pared for it if Indian Swaraj that 
is coming is to siu'ceecl, and it will succeed only if we liavt' sntricient money, 
and it will go to pi(‘it(‘s if wt' do not luivi* sound liuaneo. Tliis leads me 
tr ilie tribute' r!(*lily des('rv('d given by The T.ondon Titne^ to the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that ho, in tla^se strenuous days, did not depart 
from the. patli of ortliodox finance. I wished in the past, and probably 
from an orthodox yioint of view I may h(' wrong in wishing, but still I 
wish that be bad borrowed money instead of imposing an excise duty on 
sugar. I wonder wliat the Honourable the Finance Member really means 
by eornmitting us to the collection of money based on excise duty and 
then bringing afterwards the Sugar Excise Bill. Wo are committed to it. 
Supposing w’e do not pass the Sugar Excise Bill, what then ? Will the 
Honourable the Finance Member explain to us why he is putting tlui cart 
before the horse? Why did ho not bring forward the Sugar Excise Bill 
earlier? Why should he bring it after passing the Finance Bill? The 
bottom of our arguments would be knocked off. He will now come and 
say, you have jiasSed the Finance Bill and so you have got to give us 
money by passing the Sugar Excise Bill. 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: Ho can borrow. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer; My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, suggests that 
In* can Ikutow. Well, be does not believe in boirowing, because he beH<n('s. 
as in the case of individuals, so in the case of nations, he who goes 
alK)rrowing goes asorrowing and it is useless to argue with him in that 
line, lint I am asking wliy did he not bring that Bill first? Why did In* 
not give us an opportunity of voting on that Bill first? I knenv tliat he 
cannot today talk of my “rolling eye”, he cannot compliment me on (In* 
form or my voice, he will have to speak less of myself and more on the 
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4ucts of the case. I shall not talk today of slight Sir George with his 
'watery or, is it,| wintry smile. I shall not talk of Sir George mocking in his 
beautiful way, of his cold harangue as clear as it is cold falling at this 
hour of the night soporofio on listless ears. I shall not talk of his lustrous 
blue eyes (Laughter), I shall not imitate his example. 1 should, on the 
contrary, think that he wields the longest sword, because the man with 
the longest purse conquers. His conquest is near and I know it and his 
arguments have alw'ays been the same, the arguments of all Fiuiuice 
Members all over the world have been the same. They are great students 
incidentally of Burke and his speech on American taxation. ‘‘To tax and 
to please no more than to love and be wnse is not given to men.” The 
Honourable Sir George Schuster is unpleasant when ho taxes us and 
unwise because he does not please us. But no k^iiuince Member can 
please. But why should he choose to go out of the orthodox way and 
tax the poor man’s sugar, the production of that sugar. He told us India 
will not produce her sugar so cheap as Java does. Java prodiuios sugar 
three times more chea]) thsin India does, and that is why Java, will feed 
the Kinpire more than India. I am turning his arguments on himself. 
Why, I ask, do you ])ut an excise duty I hen, hocaiise our product iou of 
sugar is so expensive*.* Is not the excise duty an imposition on production V 
T read his speech carefully, lie had no answer, and his answiir was, well 
if you (jx])ort you will got a rebate. That was not my (jnestion. My 
question was why should you not allow' sugar factories to eomt* into 
existence all over the country. Wliy should it not he ])ossil)h‘ for India 
to ])roducc sugar so (dicaply and efficiently as Java is producing? TIa* 
Honourable the Financii M(‘mher of the, (jovernment has to answer that 
que^stion, not T, 1 am not the Finance Member, 1 am not tla^ Govirmuna 
of India, 1 have not the capacity to educate', my pe()])le, to organise' llu' 
resourejes of my country to produce sugar so (dujaply as Java jrodiK'cs 
sugar. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: Fjuro»|Jcan) : Do not eloliver your speech on 
the Sugar Fxcise:* Duty Bill now? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. James, suggeists that 1 should 
not deliver my syjoech on the Sugar Exedse Duty Bill. I am meredy 
delivering a w'arning to the Honejurablo the Finance INIemhcr that ho 
should not have introduc(?(l that duty at all, and it is my duty at this 
stages of the Finance Bill to eicliver that warning, because, very dexterously 
ancl most unfairly to this House, he has placed before us the Finance 
Bill instead of placing before us the Sugar Excise Duty Bill lirst. He 
takes the money, he takes our sanction by the backdoor. That is a 
policy to wffiich I very strongly object. It may be pnrliftrncntary dexter- 
ity, but it is cheap cleverness. Well, Sir, the Government ought to know 
how to arrange their business. Various Bills w'ere brought before, this 
House. Why did lliey not bring forward first tin* Sugar Bill? Why 
did they not allow' us to talk on the merits of the question. He told us 
that sugar factories had grown and multiplied with the rapidit\ o1 the 
prophet’s gourd, hut he never expected that tliev w'Ould prosper so 
quickly as they have prospered or that thev would have made so much 
profit as thev have made. If only he makes a careful examination of 
what has happened to the sugar factories, he wiy find that some of the 
big factories have certainly made a profit, but sotne of the poor factories 
-are languishing. 
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Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (bind : iNfuluinniuidan Bural) : It is oiil> 
the old factories that have made some profit. ; 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Iriund says that it is only the old factories 
that have made profit and the Finance Mtnjiber has dug the grave of the 
new laetories. lie ought to knov\- that in this country rinanccs are shy. 
Becauise the Government gave a pledge to protect sugar factories for 
seven years upto a p(dni and 14 years after tliat, people came with their 
finances and tluiy founded factories, and now Sir George Schuster will 
ho reniemhered as a .surcharge Schu.ster as he lias not even taken away 
the surcharg(5 on sugar wliich the hudory people would prefer to the 
imposition ol* this excise duty. Sir, Indians will i-emcinher w4uit Dickens 
in “David Goppcrfield” put in the mouth of Mr. Barkis: 

“lb w’us us true us tuxes is, and nothing is truer than them.” 

Yes, India knows tliis to her cost. Foi*tuiiately there are the millions 
who Sir George may think pay no direct taxes and who may say : 

“What i.s it to us if taxes rise or fall, 

Thunks to our fortune, we i)ay none at all.” 

But what about the poor man, the man who earns a thousand rupees 
a year? Today Sir George and liis Ironsides snatched a victory at the 
expc'.nse of tlic j)oor man earning not more than a thousand rupees a year. 
Whv did he not, 1 ask, take the taxation juinimum back to its old level 
of iis. 2,000? 

Oaptain Siler Muhammad Khan Gakhar: Bs. 500 was older still. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer; Old things like old men must die. My friend 
says J»s. 500 sliouhl hi' I lie, taxable luiiiimum. L believe things will come 
to that, 'riicn the Congrcssincn will lake off iheir hats and salute you 
Ifom Lhcir Irciichcs. I liope it will not come to tlial. 1 hope we will not 
promole disi'onlent in this eoimtrv. The lowering of the laxalion level 
has promolcil discontent and is piomotiug discontent. Willi one hand 
you build up the tariif wall, the other hand you put evcrywliero to raise 
money witlioiit building up the national res<jiiiv'es. 1 ask, why have this 
Government not fi'llowcd the Japanese oxairiplo and built up our 
industries? Dow ean India liavi' money witliout indnsliinl vvealtli? So 
long as she continues to he a purely agricultin’al count rv,- -and even her 
agricultural [iroducts are not wauled,- liow' can you find money in this 
country? You will have to ini'rease and incri'jise your taxes and with it 
the discontent. I w-ant that yon should increase the sources of taxation. 
Wliere is the industrial plan? 

Mr. Aggarwal was trying to repeat in a rather idumsy and unpreme- 
ditated w'ay a very good idea whicii I expressed in this House some time 
hack. (liaughter.) And that idea is this. An industrial plan. India is 
an agricultural country, 1 admit. We cannot abandon tlie agricultural 
improvement of India for any time to come, because with her 350 
millions of population which she must feed with her grain, she must 
continue to be an agricultural country. But if you take a census of un- 
employment ill India, — and unemployment is a very important question 
in England, — you wall find that in no country in the world is there so 
much unemployment as in India. For six months or more in the year, 
our village people, our rural people, do not have any work. Could not the 
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GovernDient develop an industrial plan, — ^but not by multiplying mills in 
this country? No. That way India cannot develop, — but by building 
rural factories. If rural factories had been built all over the country pro- 
ducing cloth which the masses want, then the villagers would have found 
an occupation. 

An Honourable Member: Why cloth only? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I shall deal witli cloth first; T have already 
dealt with sugar. Sir, Mahatma Gandhi talks of charliha. He has 
done a great deal to bring a new spirit into the country regarding cottage 
industries, but in this chemical age, in this mechanical age, the charhha 
cannot prevail w’here machinery holds sway, because it is too i)rimitive. 
Therefore, my suggestion is, why not have baby rnaebinos in small 
factories producing cloth? Why should the Oovemnient not have given 
their mind to this subject? 

(Interruption by Mr. F. E. James.) 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, is already bathing in his own ideas. 
He is rather troubled with the prospect <^f rural factories (*oming into 
existence in this country. Being so western he would rather have a 
multiplication of mills. I blame him not, hut let me develop my idea. 

Sir, in our count r\ people arc spread out iu the villages, and I w^ant 
to solve the problem of village uiiemploynuait and I also want; to promote 
the industries of this country. The handloom industry ('aniiot face the 
severe com[)etition unless you go on building tariff harriers upon tariff 
barriers. But there is a limit to ihe tariff policy. Thcnil’ore, the timp 
has conu; -when. Govi'minont should see if they cannot luiv(‘. a- five year 
industrial jilaii and r.cvivo our old village* industrif's when we shall he free 
from the disadvanlag.es about which IVfr, Joshi constantly and rightly 
groans. 

Sir, T think I innsl near my conclusion. Who can help ri'calling with 
a pang that this is tli(‘. last financial day of Sir George Schuster? 1 have 
( 3 riticis('(l him hard, very hard, hut it is the. privilege of an of)posilion to 
pelt stones, cvi'n thongli they do not break tlie I'inancc Mr*mhor’s hones. 
A nocturnal sc*ssinii is a ha|)i>\ crowji of much of I lit; labour {ifti‘r the 
burning of tlu' midnight oil which Sir George SchnsU'r lias presented for 
the last five years of his financial regime in this country in the. s]iap(^ of an 
annual Budget. Aud the sentinel stars have set their watcli in tlie sky, 
and there is also the moon though I wish slu*. had moved his 
heart more potently, specially, as I must repeat, when T think of sugar 
excise for which T'rniist keep my powder dry. 

/■ 

Mr. F. E. James: It is not a full moon. (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. Tamos is right on this occasion. It is a sad 
moon, Sir, that has risen today. It is hot pleased with the victory that 
Sir George snatched over the poor man's postcard, myself not voting having 
paired, my pair returning late, having yesterday vexed with mirth the 
drowsy ear of night. Nor is the moon pleased wdth our failure to take up 
the minimum tax to the old level, the arguments on which I must not re- 
peat. I wonder whether, when Sir George Schuster was coming to this 
Assembly, he noted with how sad steps the moon was climbing the skies, 
how silently, with how wan a face? Sir, ^vas it Napoleon who said that 
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he found vices very good patriots and he got five millions from the love of 
brandy and he should be glad to ‘know which of the virtues could pay him 
as much? Speaking very seriously, putting aside my “stinging terms — 
1 hope I put them aside for the last time on this last occasion of his crowd- 
ed career, greatly lived and nobly fought, — Sir George has been handi- 
capped because ours is not a country of vices, it is a virtuous country. 
Rating sugar is not a vice (Laughter), but we must not eat it in excess in 
this land of diabetes. (Laughter.) That is why he is excising it. 

Sir, our military burden is heavy, too heavy; but Tottenham says with 
Tacitus: “Tlui j)euco of nations cannot be secured without arms nor arms 
without pay nor pay without taxes**. (Laughter.) Sir George has been 
obviously re-reading Hobbs* Leviathan and has told us this year for the 
fifth time : “All men are by nature provided of notable multiplying glasses — 
that is their passions and self-love, through which every little payment 
appears a great grievance, but arc destitute of those prospective glasses, 
namely, moral and civil science — to see .afar off the miseries that hang 
over them and cannot without such pa3mient8 be avoided**. 

If wo have criticised liim, the Opposition must criticise; if we have 
lA fought him, the Opposition must fight; but well might he say 

with Lowell: 

“Taxes milks dry, but, neighbour, you’ll allow 
That having things onscttled kills the cow.” 

Lastly, we have seen him throw his baited lines about. He has played 
this House as unghirs })lay their trout. Now, then, let me not stand 
boiwtu*n you and iiini, anil 1 liopo others tea) will not add to his burden, 
having talked all iliat th(?y liave to talk, avoiding repetitions, so that after 
the weary light, al’ti*r a taxing fight, which has taxed ns and our resources, 
Sir George might have tlie rest lie so badly needs, to come back like “a 
giant refivsheir* io light ns again on tlic Sugar I^^xciso Duties Bill. We 
cannot deny ho lias iiistmidcd ns, he lias moved ns, he has delighted us. 
And, lastly, as Lloyd Georgi*. said at the conference of Paris, in 1919 — 
fine words llioso, pregnjuil. with meaning : “The finest eloquence is that 
whiidi gets things doni* ; the worst is that which dclaj-s them’*. Sir George 
Scliuslia* is eloqniml ; lie is almost liko. a siren; but his finest eloquence 
rises to the Lloyd Georgian standard and has got things done. I wish him 
a hapjiy and a prosperous care.i*r to servo India and England for the 
gro.itcst good of the denizens of the Empire. (Applause.) 

• Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, some Honourable Members have discussed the 
Finaneo Bill for the wdiolc day, other IToiioiirablo Members will continue 
the disiMission for the rest of the night, and so I hope, y^ou will not !mind 
very much if I say a few words on politics. 

Sir Harry Haig perhaps tliinks tliat I do not follow the strict procedure 
when T bring jin politics on the discussion of the Finance Bill; but I can 
tell him that I follow the noble convention of the Mother of Parliaments, 
and tlie practice that has been obtaining here in this IIouso now for the last 
decade and more. 

On the last occasion, I xvas dealing with the treatment meted out by 
soldiers to the people inhabiting Midnapur in Bengal, and Sir Harry Haig 
truly realised that for a Bengali there was nothing more important than to 
discuss about the political situation in Bengal; but if he thinks, as he said 
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on the last occasion, that I deal only with politics, I may say that he is 
very much mistaken: 1 believe at least my Honourable friend. Sir Frank 
Noyce, knows that I put more questions on the Postal Department and 
discuss more about postal matters than even politics. In the absence of the 
»Commander-in-Chief, who, for reasons best know to himself, does not care 
to come to this House, Sir Harry Haig gave the reply, and, following the 
etiquette that has been observed by my Leader, Sir Abdur llahim, that we 
should not discuss anything here that is said in the other House, I refrain 
from criticising the speech delivered in the other House, but I 
will only say that it has fallen on the broad shoulders of Sir 
Harry Haig to deal with the army administration in India also. He told us 
about the elementary things, that the utility or the necessity for keeping 
an army was not only to j)rovidc against external aggression, but also to 
secure the internal security of the country. 1 never quarrelled with him 
that it was not the purpose of the army to render help in securing the peace 
of the country in case of emergency. But where I join issue with him is 
when he further says that in almost the day-to-day administration of the 
country, the army should have a share with the police in keeping the peace. 
We in this House knew that in times of great emergency, when the civil 
power, the civil police, fails to cope with a situation to keep peace, say in 
the case of a great riot or anything in tlio nature of a big disturbance, cer- 
tainly the civil authorities arc entitled to ask for the eo-opcration of the 
army; and there may be certain circumstances when it may l)e necessary to 
dispense, for the time being, with the civil administration and to enforce 
martial law. But as soon as the emergency ceases, in (ivery eivilised 
Government, it is the cfivil authority wlio sliould govern and carry on the 
day-to-day administration and ho responsible for law anrl ord('r in Ihe coun- 
try. Sir Harry Haig Iktc enunciates iiie novel principle that the nrmy, 
even in the ilay-to-(ia,y administration, for da;ys a.nd months and years, 
should, in cojijunction with the civil authorities, govern the country. There 
were other occasions also wluai Bengal had to [)ass tliroiigh very harrl times. 
There was te.rrorisui, there was violence; but no other administrator thought 
that the permanent administi’alioii of the country should be canh^d on only 
with the co-operation of the army. It is, as a matter of fact, terrorising the 
people. 

I do not believe in the terrorist methods of the anarchists, and T also do 
not believe in the terrorist methods of the Government. During Ukj 
J allian walla Bagh days, an honest soldier, General Dyer, when ho thought 
that it was his duty to malce an im])ressiou oii tlie people, killed unhesi- 
tatingly lots of ])(V)[)]n as he thought (hat it was nociessarv in the discharge 
of liis duties. It now looks, in another way, ns if the GovernuKMit were 
doing in a far more siihthi manner the same thing in Berig.-fl. 1 can show 
that not only terrorism, whicli should certainly hr suppressed by all 
possible means, that the Government or tlie y,>eoplo can tliink of, is sought 
to be checked, hut all political agitation, all political Tnovemont, all social 
movement, the Congress movement — in fact all constitutional movements, 
everything is being suppressed now in the name of terrorism. 

T do not claim any cleTnency or leniency from this Government, hut I 
certainly demand justice from the Government. The other day, when T 
was narrating some of the events, T received a few reports from some 
leading men. I placed those reports with full description of the events 
before the House so that the Government might inquire into these matters, 
and if they found that the facts were very much distorted, then they might 
give out their own version of the case. Before any inquiry was made, I 
think the Honourable Sir Harry Haig said that there was nothing to suggedti 

n a 
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that tlio (lisf.ipline had in any way fallen short of its usual standard. Now, 
Sir, the House can well judge if judgment is to be given by a responsible 
Minister like the I-JLorrui Member, if a certificate is to be given by the Home 
Member, — even before an inquiry is made, — what will be the outcome of 
the inquiry 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Would the Honour- 
able Member mind reading out the whole of that sentence instead of only a 
portion of it ? 

hir* Sa Oa hKitra! 

“I have seen a number of reports in connection with their work, and 1 have seen 
■ nothing to suggest that the discipline has in any way fallen short. . . 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Exactly, 1 was referring to reports 
which 1 had already seen. 

Mra S. 0. Mitra: In this connection, [ should like to read a few extracts 
from ihe “Life, of the Lord Curzon’* written by Lord Eonaldshay, to show 
how, on. a similar occasion, a Viceroy, who was considered in India as 
perhaps the strongest Viceroy, dealt with a similar situation. There was a 
judgment from a Court stating tliat the allegations w(‘re not (correct-,,, but, 
Sir, in these cases, how judgments are obtained, is _well-kno\vn to this 
House. T read from ])age 71, Vol. 11, of the. “Ijifo, of Lord Cnrzon’L 

“111 the ineantiinc, amid tlicso giave jire-occiipatioiis. Lord t'urzon's ])cace of mind 
was suddenly <listurl»cd by an iiiitoward occajiienco which stirred to its depth the 
love of righteousness and hatred uf iui<iuiLy which were so deeply implanted in his 
moral natui’i*. An effcnec of a peculiarly icnolting character had becii perpetrated by 
Brilisli soldiers again.st a native woman in Ihii'ma. Uoth on moral and on disciplinary 
grounds, the l•riJll(‘ itself called for swift and exemplary pniiislimcnt. Not only was 
f)uni.'..hriieiit not inetc?d out, hut the military authorities on the s[)ot showed a culpable 
(li.sposition to linsii tlie wiiolc matter up, and were sei-umled in their attempt by the 
apathy of the local oiricials. Any hopes, Jiowover, which they may have cheiishcd 
tliat the matter would pass unnotieetl, were destined to be rudely .shattered. Wliispers 
of what had oeenrrctl reached the ears of the Viceroy, and the matter sjicedily acquired 
a wide piiblieity and thos»* eonciTncd in it an unenviable notoriety. 

'rho ])ro.soeution wliieh was ordered broke down on a technical point, though it 
was plain to every one that an acquittal of the accused persons involved a grave mis- 
earriage of justice. Lord (hir/oii was determined, not only that the offender.^ should 
suffer the punislinnmt which they de.seived. hut that it should be made manifest to 
the world that official laxity in bringihg to account persons guilty of effe i s ;:a ' -t 
the people of tlio. land would not bo tolerated. lie pursued the matter with a vehe- 
mence born of his horror of injustice and for his passionate regard for the honour of 
his race. No considerations of personal case, no risk of unpopularity with his own 
people, no suggestion that with the best will in the world he might only end by fan- 
ning into flame tlie smouldering embers of bitter racial animosities, would indiico 
him to ro.st until their reputation for justice, which he reg.arded as the greatest a^sot 
of the British people in the discharge of their task in India, had been vindicated. It 
was not that he ^Yas insensible to the danger of his attitude being misunderstood. He 
did not disguise from himself the pos.sibility that the public, unaware of the extent to 
which the officials, both civil and military, had failed in their duty and 
viewMiig the matter as an isolated instance of depravity on the part of a handful of 
soldier.?, migl»t regard the wdde iange and severity of the sentences which he was 
determined to see enforced, as being out of all proportion to the seriousness of the 

case. ‘It may w’ell bo that there w'ill bo a great outcry on the nnrt of the 

. services against the apparent harshness of the verdict* he wrote to the Secretary- of 
State, when he Iiad finally decided upon the nature and extent of the action to b© 
taken, and 'and even a formidable attack upon myself*; and reverting to this aa- 
j^pect of the case a little later,~T, have throughout felt rather like some one standing 

,S? .M ‘ 
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<on the brink of the roaring crater of Vesuvius with justice and honour imperiously 
thrusting him . foi'ward; and circumspection and self -interest more cautiously pushing 
him back’. 

The action eventually taken in conjunction with the Conimander-in-Cliiof, who was 
througliuut ill full agiceinent with him on the necessity of stern measures, was, as 
he had informed the Secretary of State he intended it to be, ‘uninistakeable in signi< 
licance as well ns treiu-hant in o})eration.* 'Phe culprits were dismissed from the army; 
high military officers were severely censured, and in ccitniii cases relieved of their 
column nd s ; the regiment was banished tor 2 years to Aden, where all lea\e and indul- 
gences were stop])ed ; the civil officials were severely censured, and, iinally on the 
Misisteiic<5 of the .Viceroy, and in the face of some doubts and hesitations on the 
part of the Ooveriiment, an Ortler in ( 'ouncil was issued oil whieh ‘the sense o.f pro- 
found sorrow and repugiiaiieo' with whith tl;e iiieident was viewed by Government was 
placed on record, and ‘the negligence ami apathy that w'cre displayed in responsible 
quarters’ were reprohatcMl.” 

Sir, I mmntain tliat it is on nots of justice like this stands Ihti ]3ritish 
Governiiient in India. .It is hy shaking the vi'ry hjundations of British 
justice that the Brilisli Goveriiinent which, as some characterised this 
.morning as bankrupt of all statesmanship, have lowered themselves in the 

eyes of the people. Sir, i repeat, what i want is bare justice. 1 do not 

expect any leniiniey, T do not l)ray for any mercy. Let there be a full 

investigation in all these easels. 'Pin*, ehargi^s in those', cases arc far more 
dangerous than those dealt with by Lord Curzon in a similar ease. But 
Avh*at is the iittitude of Government? 1 maintain that, in spitc) of all 

efforts, you c/iniiot have true relationship estahlislu'd, you cannot have true 
co-operation hctw(icn England and India. True co-opijration and friendship 
can only h(j established, as we all desire it to he established, when the angle 
of vision is changed. Some members of tlu' bureaucracy in India think that 
by the udo])tion of mere strong measures they can erusli the spirit of 
patriotism in tiiis country. I rcqieat, Sir, lliat 1 am not a man to be cowed 
down by Governintuit. F tried to serve tlu' Govinainamt and my pt'ople. I 
justify my existence here. How can [ do it ? It is by “idioing tlui feelings 
of my p(?ople that I can justify my t'.xisttauui hen*. Why am I hen^ ? What 
is the use of having a reprc'seiit alive Goveriiinent ? A single individual like 
iny friend, Sir Tlarrv Haig, can carry on the (lOvornTncnt. If the British 
democjracy in England wants this country to he governed on democratic 
principles, then tlioy should try and find out wliat. is passing in ilie minds 
of the people* of the* country. Now, the Press is under vtuy strict censor- 
ship. The speeches that we dolivc'r liero are not rep(n'to(i. I do not want 
thorn to be reported, but T should like to tell tin* (iovernm(*nt .... 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Ts that the fault of the. G()vt*rninont ? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: You just wait. My friiaid, Mr. Gliuznavi, wauls to 
interrupt me, but 1 sliall not givii way now. 

Nosv, Sir, my friend, Sir Harry Haig, says tluit J claim the monojioly 
of ])atriotism for Bengal. Sir, I never claimed tin* inonoj)oly of patriotism 
for Bi'ugal, hut 1 certainly claim that rh*nga.lees aj-e paliaois. My friend, 
Sir PlaTTV Haig, was full of ])raise for tlie army, and he, dimonnced the 
Bengali liJunI niloJ: classes. Hut may \ ask him, who saved the country 
from anarchists in Bengal? It i.s,, again, not Muss.dmans like my friend, 
Mr. Gliuznavi, who comes to the rescue of tin* (ir)V(a’nment (;very tiinr*., but 
it is the Hindu BJiadraloli classes, llie. Hindu polic.tj officers, the Hindu 
C. I. T). officers and others who help llie I3ritish Government iti Bengal 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Muslim police officers liavt*. also risked their 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: On a point of explanation .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I shall yield to the Honourable Sir Harry Haig, but I 
shall not give way to my friend, Mr. Ohuznavi. I know what his poten- 
tialities arc for rendering real assistance to the Government in grave emer- 
gencies in Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, on a point of explanation. I think 
rny friend, Mr. Mitra, is mistaken in suggesting that T made any attack 
upon the lihadralok classes in Bengal. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, in his speech, the Honourahle the TTome Member 
gives nil the praise to the army. They may dc'sorve it; lot thorn have it. 

Then he, says that the Bengalis--! shall quote from his speech, I have 
got a copy : 

“Has IJeriiral tlio inoriopuly t! patriotism? Is it not rathfer that Bengal Inis what 1 
am afraid vm-y m*arly tin? nwiiiopoly of Hnnetinng very different, and that is political 
minder ?“ 

If Bengalis ]iav(3 the inono])oly of political murder, they liave also the 
monopoly of proti'cding the ( lo\ m ninent of I he Provinci* against anarchists. 
It was not n(',cessary to im])ort otticers from the United Provinces or from 
any otlier Province to save the Bcnigal Government from the hands of the 
anandiists. Times without iiumher I have heard Mr. Ghiiznavi liero and 
in London saying lliat therii was no Muslim anarchist. .1 ask, how many 
Muslim oHieers, as compared with Hindu poliite otheers, have laid down 
their lives 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: We have not even oru‘ p»‘r eeni of Muslims in the 
service. What are we, to do? Govi‘rniuent would not (‘inploy the 
Muslims. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Tlur r(‘asou is they are not up to th(‘, mark or they are 
inethcieiit. I tell the Government that, if they are to conciliate ilic country, 
they shall lia,V(\ T feel ]»rou(I to say, — they shall liave to conciliate Bengal 
and I'ven the Hindu Bimgal. A great man like the late Mr. Gokhale once 
said: “Wliat. Hengal thinUs today, ihi' ri'st of Tudi?i will think tomorrow”. 
(Hear, hear.) I can still say, if you look at tlu' liistory of anarchism in 
Bengal, — from which date, did it come into the Province? From 1905, 
owing to the unequal treatment that the Hindus of Bengal w'erc subjected 
to by I he Partition, 'riiat gave rise to these ]>olitical difficulties. See the 
Meston Award. Mr. (now Lord) Meston comes froin tlu' Ignited Provinces, 
and his award has creati'd tlu' present financial difficulties in Bengal. The 
condition of the Government as well as of the people is extremely bad, and 
I maintain that it is the economic co?idition, the financial condition of Bengal 
that is ivsponsihh' for coming into field of thcs(‘ anarchists. 

[At. this stagiy Afr. ATuhamniad Yamin Khan rose in his scat.] 

T do not want to give way. I know your views. I have my own views. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Kural)r 
Wliat has the United Provinces got to do with that? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I find that Sir Harry Haig thinks that Bengal is a 
place only for anarchists and not a place for patriots or the very good 
efficient servants both in the police and other departments who help th^ 
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Government. My point is that the Government should not look at one side 
of the question only, but should look at the question as a whole. I do not 
want to dilate further on. this topic. I can name any number of very 
efficient police officers who have laid down their lives, gentlemen coming 
‘rojii the much maligned Bhadraloh classes, of whom very little is known 
to my Honourable friend. Sir Harry Haig, — who have, at cnnsiderablo risk 
to their lives, served the Government loyally. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: !^o one has greater admiral i(^n than T 
have for the Hindu officers in the police in Bengal. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: [ am (‘xtreimOy lhankfni tlie lT()nounil)le Sir Harry 
Haig for Iiis enmplimtMit to the Hindu JMuulvnloU police oflicevs wlio every 
d.ay endanger tlieir lives to serve their country and tludr Oovi'rnment. 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi; And not tlu^ Mussalmans ? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: As T have said before'., I do not thiidc that the army 
should he utilised for the purpose for which they are being utiliseul now. T 
leave that matter there, and T shall come to the old question about the 
classification of prisoners. I have recently got a letter, and T shall give 
facts and figures to show bow the political prisonc'rs are tri'ated. The other 
day, Sir Harry Haig was under the wrong impression that T was speaking 
only about the Andaman prisoners. My main contention was about the 
civil disobedience prisoners in T^engal. T have enquired and T can givi' facts, 
especially about the district of Dacca. There weri' more than 2,000 convic- 
tions, and only one gentleman, a leader of tlio Bar, "Mr. Birendra Nath 
Majumdar, a lawyer, was classed “A” by the trying Sub-Divisional Officer, 
but then the Magistrate made him class “B’', and l)ecause there was this 
difference of opinion between tliese two officers, Mr. Afajumdar \vas kept 
as a class ‘'O’* prisoner for a long time. And T am told — and T challenge 
the Government to contradict me wdtb facts — tliat, o\it of these 2,000 civil 
disobedience prisoners, most of them are students of coIU'gos, schools, and 
teacliers, but not more than ten were given even class “B", and the rest 
were, I have come to know*^ from reliable sources, given class f ■. The Home 
Mombor has said that there is now no division between special class and 
ordinary class prisoners, but in actual effect, what happens is that, the poli- 
tical ])risoners are now' getting a w'oi’se treatment than they used to have 
before, and here T can give names of the prisoners w'bo, beeanse ibi'y wore 
convicted of a nolitical crime, had to suffer w'orsi' than otlua* people rf the 
same class. Here an' a few’ cases, a fe\^ nanu'S of Bhadrnlol: convicts wdth 
non-political offences put in class B: " 

(^) Gopal Krishna lh»radas — Murder willi .abduction, transporta- 
tion for life sentence, now in the Alipoi’o (’entral Jail. 

(2) Diiarani Dhar Sasmal. — liajie, sev»‘n years sentence, now’ in the 
Alipore Central Jail.- 

(3) Abdul Jabbar — ^Murder, si.x years sentence, rK)\v in the Alipore 
Centralj Jail.' 

(4) Suren Ghosh — (^heating, li years sentc'iuri', lujw' in the Alipore 

Central Jail.! 

(5) Baridbaran Hazra — Biot and murder, five years sentincc, now 

in the Midnapore Central Jail. 
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(0) MahiucMin of tlic well-known Sobhnna ahduction case of Barisal 

— now in the Dacca Central Jail. 

(7) Sajani Das — clieaLiii'^ and for^a ry, 9.J years sentence, now in the 
Alii)on; Central Jail. 

These have all Ixieri placed in class .1), while for political offences: 

(1) Ainalondii Ilagclii -a graduate, son of a taluqdar of Itajshahi, 

now ill the Andamans. 


(2j Alanoranjaii Cuba 'riiakurta, a graduate, son of a very respect- 
ajde gentleman of Noakhuli, now in the Andamans. 

(Jj 8nnil Ghalterjee ]‘assed i'inal Chemical Engineering Course of 
the Jadavpur College of Tccdmology, was the Chief Chemist 
to the Earijat Soap Works of Calcutta, now in the Andamans. 

(4j Miss Sunity Chowdhury, uncle a Professor, family very respect- 
able, now in the Uajshahi Central Jail. 

(5j Ajit Mitra, a student of the Calcutta Technical School, father 
contractor, maternal uncle District Engineer, :34-Pargaiias, 
now in the Alipore Central Jail.. 


All these have Ijecii given class “C”. There are any number of 
eases if the ilomc Meirdjcr merely cares to have more information from 
the Province of Bengal. He will see, as if out of grudge, ail these poli- 
tical prisoners, without eonsideratioii of their status in life and the life 
they were- accaistoined to, i.iv ehissi'd “O’*. 1 read in the pajiers recently 

that there nnms a big Conference of Inspectors General of Jails of the differ- 
ent JVovinet's. As a result of their (’onferenci', what 1 find is that they 
M^en thinking of ho\^ to j)iit down eases of liunger strike, how to treat the 
political prisoners in all other matters. Jlut in any civilised country 
outside India the Inspectors Geiuaal are all expected to be experts in 
penology, and the.\ woidd considin- these erimeB from the standpoint that 
these are more oi- h.ss cases of disease, and they require treatment iiid 
|)roper InJiaviour tu bring them round, and not harsh treatment and forced 
feeding, and whethei' they should he whif)ped without the ])ormisBion 
of tile (i()V(Mnni(*n( of Indi;«. or whether the Superintendents themselves 
could whip them. Thest' matters liave now become the concern of these 
Inspectors (leneral ol Police. Jail is a transferred subject, and now I 
liml that, in llw' inleivst of the Provini*es, the Central Government 
should not have interh'ivd in thesi' matters. Theii* interference, instead 
of liberalising tiu' administration of j;dl, is found to be merely making 
th(' Iif(i of political |)iisoners impossible. AVhen a man is (convicted and 
is within the four walls of ;i jail, Ikjw can a Gi'cat GovernnKnit boar a 
grudge against th«‘si' men. Ily all means keep them out of harm’s way, 
so that llu‘\ ina\ not do anything eriminal, but to have vengeance on 
tlioin even wlaai iliev ar(‘ confintHl. is not worthy, T think, of any civilised 
naticai. Whal 1 maintain is that it wdl not lielp in ro-adjusting tlu? atti- 
tude of the pt'oph' at tarirc to the (lovernment, because a generous treat- 
ment, e>en <4' the (•riuiinal. will innueni-e ])eople’s minds to the good 
ofhees of Gov(‘rnment and innv voeoncilo them to foreign rule. The idea 
obtains at prosemt among oflficers that by strong measures they will 
succeed for all time in governing the country, not in Indian interests, but 
in British interests. That has proved fruitless many a time in the past 
and will prove the same in future. 
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Now, I do not want to take an\ more time on tinanci^l matters. I 
know my views are well-known to the Honourable the Finance Member 
n^ith wliom I have worked for more than live years in the Ihiblic Accounts 
Comrnitteo. 1 believe that the people of India sho\ild be convinced that 
this Goveinnuiiit is primarily in the best interests of ih(' ])eoplo of India 
and Jiot for any other people, not even the British. I personally believe 
with rny Lender, Sir Ahdur Italrni, that if India is ^werned in India’s 
ininest, tlu*re i:-' eiiou^^h scope h)r the British })eoplc to dc*rive any 
amount of ])ndit ont of tlieir connection with India, hocausc, I liave con- 
lidcnco ill British coinuction. When there is anythini; in iny mind, I 
speak it out. 1 (v)]i be a lixpocritc like inanv a Mtunber in this IToiiso, 
tlulterin;.;' and fnwnin^ on (lOviMinnent .... 

I 

Mr. President (Jhc TTononrable Sir Sliannuikhain Chetty); Order, 
oi’der.' 


Mr. S, 0. Mitra: I withdraw that exjirt'ssion. The truth is known 
of wliat I wanted to convty; (lovin-mnent will do well to f'aui^e the proper 
feeling in ihi' eonntry, a.nd not be carried away by the words of the 
syeopliants and the flatt<*rers. As I liavi' said, it is due to banJmiptcy 
in British statesmansliip that tht‘ redationship of the Indian people and 
tlio British people eannot he adjusted, ff the British Governnumt think 
of havinf:j the synifiathy of mini like Mr A. 11. Ghu/navi and have the 
best of Tndiaii trade, they are se(d\in‘' in vain. I say, a^ain, that time 
wih prove that th(‘v are vcm v imadi mistaken, and T also say that if they 
truly realis(5 th(» positioti, tli<‘r(‘ is tinu* yad- wlien Hie true rtdationship 
between the Britisli people and tlie Indian }>cople can he ostahlished ; and 
a true national Government aloiu‘ ean tackle the (inaneial position in this 
disturbed time. Tlie Government of the eonnirv may be carried on, 
Bud^ads may Ix' balaiic(‘d, but, I maintain. Hiat is not f^ood Government; 
and this kind of condition cannot continue for a ver.y lon^ time. That is 
th(^ reason why I emphasi/e about the political situation oven in financial 
matters, and I hope the Honourable the Finance Member, who, in his own 
wav. tries his best to serve this r>ouniry, will convey onr foelinp;s to the 
British people that it is ni*cessary to change the present system of govorn- 
TjU'nl: (Mitirely if they are to havi* the goodwill of tlie pi'oplo of India. 

laeut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan (Fast Punjab: Muham- 
madan): the position as regards Hic Budget now Ixdor-e us would 

appear to be even worse tlian what it has been in previous years. Two 
years hofoi'i', onr im-ome. stood a.t 120 eivm*?;. If« the prest^nt year, it is 
(‘stimated at 120 eroves. reaving ;isid(' the eajiilal r(‘Hrrvt'd for meeting 
debts, it drops down to only 117 crorcs. 1’hen it would appear from 
the Budget that, compared witli the figure.s of the last two years, there 
has been no I’cdiiction in tlie (fxpenditun', while the income has further 
gone down by six erores. To merd this defici(*Mev a sum of Its. three 
rrrres, as against Bs. six crorc's has liecn plac'ed in reserve, but liere 
again tlicre rem.iiris a defieieney of Its. two eioros. 

It is somewhat gratifving to note that military expenditure has been 
reduced by 75 lakhs. For this we are thankful to His Excellency the 

•Translation of the Honourable Member’s original speech delivered in the verna- 
scular. 
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(.’omrriander-in-Chief and hope that he will reduce it still further, con- 
siderinf^ that there is yet much room for reduction in military expendi- 
ture. Thii fact is that unless wc think of economy in every possible item, 
of expc'.nditure, \v(* cannot hofx' to see a w(?ll-balanced Budget, and 
people would come in for increased taxation. Experience has proved 
(hat increase in taxation df)os )iot n(‘cessarily tend to increase in income. 
On the other hand, what geiaaallv liappens is this that when an article 
i.-; taxed and goes up in price, if does not remain much in demand. The 
result is thal very nft(‘n the (’stima((‘d yield of income, calculated accord- 
ing tfj the i-ati of fresh taxation, i:o(5S wrong. 'J'lui tax, as a matter of 
fact, >dioul(I hi' iinposi'd at such lates and fin such articles as CtOn be 
(asil\ (oli'i'aled hv tlic average consunier. and the ])ul)li(‘, particuhu'ly 
the poor, (Ifj not tlierel).v suffer. 

'riie welfa.re of India de])ends on her agricultural progress and the 
pHJSperity of the zamindar. 

In Xortlnrn India, by far the most important product is that of 
eulton and of wheat, 1 do not here propose to say anything on the sub- 
ji et of foodstuff, as much lias been said on this already. But as regards 
e«itton, 1 must tmiplijisise that any particular benefit of pmteetioii should 
he withheld from oui' (dol h-makeis so long as they do not. ])romise to 
use only the Indian cotton in their mills. If the iniJIowners of Ahrneda- 
had and Ilomhay do not undertake this, thert* is no reason why we should, 
lor tlu'ir sak(‘, allow the price of dolh to rise and hit the agricultural 
[)opula.tion. If millowiiers are not disposed to help the agidculturist, 
they miglit as nncII I'nli rtain uo liope that we would ludp them by allowing 
iheiii to raise tiu* price of cloth to our detriment. They are equally bound 
tu hel]) tile eountrv in increasing tlie price h‘V(d of agricultural products; 
Hiid the first stej) on their part should be the use by them of purely 
Indian cotton. J wish in tliis connection to say that Japan has offered 
to purchase ten lakhs of hales oi* 50 lakh^ of maunds of cotton from India. 
The question of prici' has nf»t yet been settled. Evidently, ns Japan 
alone will arrange to trans])ort this cotton, there is fi'ar of flic Japanese 
<‘treiing ji lowei' ])rico, and (lovernrnimt would do well to take note of 
t ids. 

Last of all, I invite the attention of (lovernment to the land and 
irrigatiiin taxi>s which cnnstitutL a great source (d Government revenues, 
rih pnur curnaloi- |)a_\s olf his land-tax and ’vrigation tax by selling his 
proiluec. Ibit (he ]iiii*e hi* gets for it is even below the cost Iv 
sfient. on it. Ida- instance, the land tax lu* formerly paid by selling a 
niannd of wheal can hardly hi' paid now by selling even three times as 
much. .Apart from this, the pn)dii(*tiv( capacity of the land is on tliQ 
dcfivasc. Government can solvi* this riddle either by adopting methods 
wbi achy the level of price of the agricultural products can be raised or 
uy rt'dncing the land-tax itself to one half or one-third. Unfortunately 
(hoy are planning to raise the prices of manufactured goods, but they 
are not paying anv heed to doing the same in respect of agricultural pro- 
ducts. 'Pile result is that there is already a hue and cry in the country 
on this account, and one cannot sav what evil effect this policy on the 
part of Govern ment will lead to. All the same, I congratulate my Hon* 
ournble friend, Sir George Schuster, on the presentation of his last and 
best Budget. Today keen economic distress is prevailing eveiywhem 
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in the world, and it is due to the wisdom of Sir George Schuster that 
the position with regard to the Indian Budget this year is more re-assuring 
than is the case with the Budgets of other countries. 

! 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I 'would not probably have risen 
tonight to speah, but my friend, Mr. »Tagaii Nath Aggarw^al, has sought 
to make two points- So, I think it is advisable for me to clear up these 
hv( points and put my views before the House 

The first is this, tliat some time back, my friend, Mr. Mody, sug- 
gested to the Govormrient to (•(•nsider the queslion al)oiit the customs 
airangeineiits with tlio Katliiawar States. My friend, Mr. Aggarwal, i 
think, ('itlier did not know nhoiit Ihe imiihlo wliitdi might ho oroatcd on 
account of those customs arrangements in Statt's, hut prohahly, living 
far away from tlu'so seaport (*oas(s, he did not know, l^ut, today. Sir, 
T strongly support my friend, Mr. Mody, when lie says that tht^. time 
has ('omti when the Government slionld consahn- it very seriously, that 
not only we, the irurcliants of Karaclii and Bombay, are losing onr trade, 
but the finances of the Oovcrnmeiit of India, under the htaul of customs, 
are siifTering very mucli, far more than anybody expected in ibis House. 
Sir, 1 know that formerly it was only the Kathiawar ports that were 
importing foi*(‘ign goods, hut. Sir, lately the n.aliiehistan ports also have 
commenced to import some’ foreign goods like sugar, silk, foreign liquor 
and manv other sueh-lilo' things. Sir, I know that the Viramgam eordon 
is fdrendy r‘stal)lis]ied at Viramgam, Init I want to inform th(‘ House 
tliat tlu'i'c' arc [dontv of goods that are hi'ing smuggh*d through bulloek 
('firts and in many other wa.vs into British territory, and I have got 
instances to show that, through the Tialuchisfau ports, sugar, liquor and 
silk are being imj^orted and earned by camels, lorri('s and in many other 
wavs into Sind, the Punjab and Bahiehisfan. 

) 

An Honourable Member; Fhv steamers af the Bahiehistnn port.s? 

I 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon; Yes, Sir, the finje has eome when the 
Governmenf of fndia should consider it very seriously what sliould be 
done. They have many times stated that tliey have some sort of treat- 
ies Avith these Stales. I do not say that thes(‘ treaties should h(‘ thrown 
aAvay into the Avast(‘ pap(‘r basket, hut I suggt'st that the* (h)\(‘mment 
should reconsider all these treaties; and if flu* Government want that 
their customs revenue sliould not fall and fall badly, tlien fh(‘y should (*on- 
sider this matter very seriously.. 

Sir, another point mv friend. Mr. Aggarwal, brought iq) before this 
House, iiarnelv, that all these ditneulties of finanet* an* cominj? u]) heeause 
of the new small Provinces being ereafed lately. I want to point out 
to my friend, Mr. Aggarwal, fhat the North-West Frontier Provinee was 
already getting a subvention of ;d)Out a crore of rupcies whicdi the Gov- 
ernment of India were already spending upon them since many many 
years past, but since they have now got a Provincial Government of their 
own, therefore vre should now see that th<» Government of India do pro- 
vide in the Budget a subvention for that Provinee- 

With regard to Sind, T want to inform my friend that if he were to look 
to the Budget of the Bombay Government from the voar 1022-2J1. he would 
find that Government to have been always in deficit. They have been 
balancing their Budget either by borrowing money from the Gover iment 
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of India or approaching the Government of India from time to time and 
asking tliem for sul)ventions. The Government of India must help them, 
otherwise they cannot continue their government in the Bombay Presidency. 
If my frjeiid will look to the speeches of the Finance Members ot the 
Bombay Government — Sir Ghuhvm Hussain and Sir Pradhan — he will lind 
that they have clearly stated that they are unable to balance their Budget, 
because Sind is a vcjry expensive Province. Thcrefor('>, they said that if 
Shid was sej)ai‘atefl, iln‘.y would be able to hivve some tinaneial relief Ihose 
are the doeurnontary speeches of the Finance Mernbeis of the Bombay 
Government. I want to inform my friend again that lately the Smd 
Adminisirativii (k>rrimitto(! sat at Karachi and 1 was one of its members. 
I cannot disclose all the things at present, but I would like to inform him 
that, on account of the administration of Sind, Government have to incur 
an expenditure of five or six lakhs of rupees. 

Bhai Farina Nand (Ambala Bivision: Non-Muhammadan): Is it fer a 
year or a month ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: They spemd five lakhs a year. All the other 
• expenses are borne by the Govi'rnme.nt of Bombay. 

I do not know' about Bihar and Orissa but even that Province is not in a* 
flourishing (jondilion and cannot lialanee its Budget. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment (d' India are giving tliem some sort of a subvention from income-tax or 
■ other things. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzatfurpur cinn Champaran : Non-Muhara- 
inadan): Bihar has been maintaining Orissa. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: So, Sir, if these small Provinces are sephrat- 
cd, there is not much of a financial dillicnlly. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: What was the recommendation of the Brayiie (-om- 
mittee ? Was it not 90 lakhs ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: For the Sind separation they recommended 
-only 12 hiklis, but now we have brought it down to six or seven lakhs. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: One more Committee and I think it wdll come to nothing. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, T wish to ])ut my views how to econo- 
inisi', the Indian finance. Sir, time has come wlien you have to consider 
Ihc frontier ])olicy of the Gc/vernment of India. I have seen in the Buiget 
that, on aeeount of the so-called strategic railways, the Eaihvay Depart- 
ment is suffering a loss of about tw-o (*rores of rupees; on watch find Wfird, 
(loveruuK'ut fire spending 1,81 lakhs of rupees; on account of Baluchistan, 
Goviu’umeni are spending 75 lakhs of rupees, and on account of the sub- 
vention to the Frouti(?r, about one crore of rnpi*es. Tlu'se different items 
come to about six or seven erori's, but there are other lieads such as political 
pensions, vie. Ifesides that, there are several roads in the Frontier. These 
are. to he found not only in the North-West Frontier Province, but also in 
Assam and other places. I do not know how mueh money is being spent 
by tlio .Military Department to keep up these roads open for the traffic. 
Besides, Government have to keep some military to keep those roads open 
;in the Frontier. I think this House should compel the Government to form 
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a Committee to go through all these things and bring the accounts he/ore 
this House as to how much money is being spe!)t on tliesi' nonsensical 
things. If the Government of India consider this point properly, I think 
India can save not less than 15 crorcs of rupees a year. The present posi- 
tion of India has been changed very much, and it is not tlie same njv as 
it was when the British Government inaugurated the policy of the Frontier. 
Today, according to my information, Kussia is not in a position to cross the 
Afghanistan border and ent(?r into India, and Afghanistan also is nut in 
a position to level an aUack on India, So, the time h.as come, if we want 
to save those 15 crores of rupees, to consider our policy in, the Frontier. 
As a layman and as a businessman, when T find that any branch of mine 
is not paying any profit to me, T try to close it down. Sir, our natural 
frontier was quite different to the Frontier that has lately been (?reated by 
the Government. I might suggest to the Honourable Members that they 
should consider this point very seriously. If T had any power, I would 
immediately have withdrawn from the Frontier rmd guarded my natural 
frontier. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): What 
natural frontier you propose? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, time ha-s come when this House s'lould 
consider, if there is any sort of a fear from the Frontier, that wo »■ !^uld 
make the North-West Frontier Province an independent Pi;()vince and we 
'must have a mandate on that Province as tlie Brilisli Government liave a 
mandate on Iraq and the French Government on Syria. If \v(‘. have a 
rnandate, we cjui give a little subvention to the Krontier Provinee arid we 
can kco]) a few’ |)(‘(»|il('. in the Frmilier who (^an look after the safety of 
the ])laee, and if any danger should arise, then w^e can ent(‘v immedkitely. 
Normallv w'e slionld piiJ tlie whole burden on lhi» j)(‘Of)l(‘ of ()!(» K?*onticr and 
on the ( lovernirieiit to maintain peaec* aiul order in tin* whn1<* Provinee and 
in this w’ay w’e can save 15 croros. 

Sir, I do not want to take niiK'li iinic of tin* lloiisi' in di.'U'Ussing the 
excise duty on sugar and nuitelies. T sliall speak on tl.use 

ll r.M. -^vluni the ])ro])er oeeasion arises. Today my 1 ronourahlo 

friend, Mr. Panga lyc'r, has already vspokam many things about thi^ duty 
and there ar(‘. still plenty of things loft, and T want to ])u( them hcfo.'c the 
House, so that it miglit consider them and decide*, wdu'ther it is \vis(^ te pass 
such a measuro or not. . .My f>nly dnttv is to plac.o all the dillieulties that 
the industries are ox]jeriencing and my duty is to stand by tin*, eniufry 
and the industries and it is for the House to reject or ])ass the liills. 

Some Honourable Members: Tlie question may now be put. 

Mr. President (1’b.e Honourable Sir Sbanmiikliam (Ihotty) : The question 
is 


Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): T want to rise to a point of 
order. 

Mr. President ((be Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): Thoro can 
ho no point of order wdien .the question is being put. The Cliair would like 
to point , out -to the House that there have bee^n. thirty-six speeches so far 
on the general consideration of the Finance Bill. 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : I want to rise to a 
j/oint of order, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
cannot allow any point of order to be raised just now. 

The question is: 

*‘That the question he now put.'* 

(The Assembly then divided and when the votes were being counted, 
the Lejuler of the House made statement that there was some confusion 
in this matter and requested the Chair to put the question again. The 
Chair did so, and the motion was negatived.) 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, as a new Member in this House, I 
think this is an occasion when provincial grievances, which can be 
redressed by the Central Government, can be dilated upon with absolute 
safety and even with some amount of profit. 

Sir, it is no news to this House that sooner or later Orissa would be 
formed into a separate Province. The break-neck speed with which the 
Orissa Administration Committee, the Report of which was supplied to 
Honourable Me^rnbers of this House in December last, finished its labours 
gave us the impression that the Government of India w'anted to tackle 
the question in a businesslike way. The Report of this Committee was 
published in December last, but sineo then it seems the Government of 
India have forgotten all about it. The Committee reported that about 
38 bikb.s of riipf'os would b(* required from the Cemtral rovomies for the 
capilal oiiilay of the new Province. Tins is a sum which is quite a 
fraction of wliat Bihar or Assam got or what even the tiny North-West 
^Vonlier Province got. But not a fartliing has been set apart for the 
new Province of Orissa in tin’s y(*ar's Budget. We have been utterly 
di.»nppninted by the. fact that tlie Honourable the Finance Member has 
not. flinugbt it fit to provide oven for some preliminary expenses for 
acquiring lands, etc., in this connection. While other Province^ have 
received money not in laklis, but in crores, probably much beyond their 
expectations notwifbstnnding tlieir show of dissatisfaction, my poor 
Province of Orissa has gone by default. My poor country has boon for 
decades and deeades simply a consumers' Province. Since, the advent 
of British. ruP. we have all along bled wliife fo fatten oflier Provinces. 
We have got no industry and no Coinmeree, — notliing of the sort. I hope 
tbi.s one factor is enough for a generous response, to our demand.s by the 
O()v(-rnmont. Tf the TTonoiirablo the Finance 'Member expects any repre- 
sentation from the Biliar Government before be deeides to take any 
r-etjon in this matter. T aTU afraid bis oxpoetation will not bp fulfilled. 
Sir. the Ih’oviner* of Biliar is in the grip of an extremely sevei’o 

cal .amity. ’■ 

The Government of Bibar h*ave moved heaven and earth for relief 
measures and their actions have evoked the highest praise f^m all 
quarters. My unfortunate country was stricken last year with almost 
an equally severe calamity. But although the poor Divisional Com- 
missioner and the District Omcers concerned did all that was humanly 
possible for individual officers, the Government at the head ' preserved 
ft stoic silence. The Government of India did not hear of it, or if they 
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<lid, they did not realise how grave the situation was and is still. So I 
say that we in Orissa do not expect much from the Local Government. 
■Sir, the Sind Committee have recommended a separate University and 
a separate chartered High Court for that Province. I am quite sure 
that, in spite of bigger deficits in that Province, the Government of 
India will find money for these purposes. Our claims also are no less. 
But I shall deal with these subjects on proper occasions. 

The question of a satisfactory settlement of the boundaries of Orissa 
is still hanging fire. The non-acceptance of the majority recommenda- 
tions of the Orissa Boundary Committee has plunged the whole nation 
in the deepest grief. The situation in Orissa has become extemely grave, 
and unless Government come to the rescue, the co-operating section of 
the public ipen in Orissa will be placed in the most delicate and difficult 
position. 

Sir, I now come to another vital question that agitates the Oriya mind 
today , the question of interest that is paid to the Central Govenmient 
annually on pre-Reform irrigation debt, by poor Orissa. This interest 
comes to a sum of about ten lakhs a year. But when Honourable 
Members of this House learn the history of this irrigation debt, they 
will simply be astonished. Sir, there was a day, not very long ago, 
when the Oriya Empire extended from your own constituency of Coimba- 
tore to the river Ganges in Bengal from which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Butt, hails. Then we w'cre happy and contented 
living in the most fertile country on the face of the earth. But our 
woes began with the advent of the British mercantile community in our 
•fine country. The commercial acUvity of these British merchants is 
responsible for all our miseries. Orissa is composed mainly of coastal 
districts and is a delt«aic country. Formerly wo used to liavo floods m 
our rivers every year as a blessing, because the flood water used to come 
and fill our cultivated lands wu’th sufficient water, deposit silts in abund- 
ance, and all surplus water used to pass on to the sea. Wo looked upon 
our rivers as tlie mother; but when tlie British merchants came, they 
saw that we had no raiKvays and hence tliey thought of digging w'ater- 
w\ays throughout the country as a business proposition, and so the 
canals w^cro introduced, to our great misfortune., in our fair land. T shall 
give yon a history of this project in short from a Oovernment Beport, the 
Beport of the Orissa Flood Committee of 1028 composed of the three 
host available engineers in India that year. 

**nisiory of tha wtroduction of canal irrvjntion into Orissa, 

It will suffice to say that as a result of a report of Sir Arthur Cotton whicli 
has sinro been shown to have been based on inroiTcct premises the (Trissa rjinals were 
taken in band in 1B63 by a private company, the E;^^t India Tnipjation nnd Canal 
Company, in spite of a warning from the Government tliat the ])rorits antici] ated 
were almost certainly over estimated. The company failed in 1868, when the works 
were only half-romplcted, nnd Government took them over and finished them, although 
on a less ambitious scale than had originally been eonternplafed. Owing to the huge 
capital cost the canal system has never been remunerative; it doe.s littlo more than 
pay its working expenses, leaving the bulk of the interest on the original expenditure 

be met from other sources.” ^ 

So you will find that a private British mercantile concern built these 
canals in Orissa, anticipating ovef-ostimated profits based upon incorrect 
premises. That company failed. But tlie blessed British Oovernment, 
in order to save the British promoters of the company, purchased their 
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project and completed them, and we are now required to pay an interest 
of J<s. ten lakhs a year upon the misfortunes pf that British 
business company. Besides tliis huge burden on our resources, the 
canal system introduced has laid our country in ruins today. Our periodic 
lloods are entirely an outcome of this system. I shall quote a few lines 
from the above mentioned Eeport: 

“After two tours throughout the ureas in question, one of which was undertaken , 
during the flood 8eua<Jii, after <*on.si{leration of the records of past years and of pre- 
vious investigations which liavc been placed before us, and after collecting a large 
amount of new data on our own account, we have come to the conclusion that the 
problem which has arisen in Orissu is . due in 4»he main, to the efforts which have been 
made towards its protection. Every square mile of country from which spill water 
is excluded means the intensification of floods elsewhere; every embankment means the 
heading up of water on someone clse’s land. Orissa is a deltaic country and in such a 
country floods are inevitable; they are Nature’s method of creating new land and it 
is useless to attempt to thwart her in her working. The problem in Orissa is not 
how to proven 0 floods, hut how to pass them as quickly as possible to the sea. And 
the solution lies in removing all obstaides which militate against this result.” 

And, ^tgain, Lhey say : 

“That tlie embankment, system is at the bottom of their troubles is, we have 'found, 
fully realized by the people of Orissa, and one of the most insistent demands made 
to IIS by the . inhabitants of the semi-protected and unprotected areas is for the com-, 
plete abolition •of the* canal systems and the throwing open of the fully protected area 
to tlie spill of tile rivers. 'They argue that tho effect of this protection is to intensify 
t(ie floods on tho reniiiinder of the wuntry .and, as we have’ t^tated, there is clear juiti- 
fication for. this view.” . , 

Sir, ibis is tlu‘ opinion of the tliree bt‘si engineers in the country as 
regi.rds llie root causi' of. our woes. So, duo to the avarice of a fimi oi 
Jh'iiisb inerchants, W(> have Ix'cn [)u.ying a toll of Ion lakhs a year since 
j8()8 — that is for the Iasi bB years — and no one knows bow long we shall 
coniinuo to ])ay it. aiv holpJoss and at the mercy of tho Honourable 

IIjo l^'inarice Moinber. The Ciaiiral (.loveriinii'ni s])cnt less than three 
ororcs ovt‘r tho whole project and they hare recoixTd in interest more than 
six cron’s already. I (liiiik tla* tiino lias come when jlie Honourable the 
Ifinanco Mcinbin- siiould take all lliese. facts into consideration and relievo 
us of this unbi'arablo burden imposed upon us much against onr will. 

{ sincerely believe, liefore leaving the slioros of India, the Hononrable 
Sir (lenrge Schuster will find bis way to bind the Oriya nation in a 
bond of gratitude to him. Sir, T have done. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Mr. President, it has been nnfortiniatc that 
all the five years of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member’s '-areer 
iiave been years of deficit. But he lias tried to manage it as best as .he 
could. In a few days time, ho is calling a Conference of all the ))ro,iiicial 
representatives for solving that urgent problem of rural indebtedness and 
other eognnto problems, and T would just like to put w few points in that 
connection for his consideration that they may receive attention from the 
Confereiu’e to be called. The agricultural indebtedness at tho time is 
pressing very hard on tho cultivator. The sahuhars or haniyas or money- 
lenders have vosovled to the expedient of not going to the Courts, but getting 
arbitration decrees, so as to save (hem money on stamp fees and litigation 
and keeping the t<vtnl burden on the debtors intact. The instalments and 
other things do not come in the way in arbitration decrees, and, therefore, 
the burden becomes rnxich severer and harder on ther peasant. • Some means 
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:rnust be^ found that the machinery of the law is not abused and tnat the 
debt which appears to be at this time impossible for the cultivator to pay 
in full is reduced to the proportions of his capacity to pay and that a sword 
is not kept hanging over his head so that his efforts and energies may not 
bo dissipated from continuing his profession. And some other avenues may 
be found, some of which I myself a few days ago suggested at a zamindars 
conference at Moga in tlie Punjab, and which Mr. Jagari Nath Aggarwal 
repeated this afternoon in this House, for adding to the income and pros- 
perity of the agriculturist by way of a subsidiary profession or industry 
in the rural areas, so that the time, when he is not occupied on his farm, 
may be utilised for some productive purposes and his profession kept going. 
With these provincial representatives, schemes may also be canvassed and 
investigated for rural uplift, by way of rural communications and rural 
sanitation, so that w’ork may be found for the labourer and better ways of 
speedier and convenient transport for the marketing of agricultural produce 
may be increased and some ways suggested for taking alternative plants 
instead of wheat, w'hich at j)resent appears to be an unprofitable crop to 
grow. We may consider the establishment of some central or provincial 
committees to advise the peasants for such kind of crops for which there 
may be a possibility of finding a profitable market. These items might. 
I suggest, be considered by the Conference which wdll be meeting ii^ a 
few days time next week under the distinguished chairmanship of perhaps 
the Finance Member liiniself. 

One other subject I would like to be considered before the Finance 
Member goes Home, and that is that some scheme should be evol'^ed for 
the solution of the unemployment problem among the educated classes, and 
it has been suggested in certain quarters, both in the Provinces and at 
the Centre, that the Government of India* might bo pleased to rctahi the 
services of Sir George Schuster on special duty to investigate the problems 
of solving both rural indebtedness and unemployment. It has been suggest- 
ed in many quarters that this is a subject which cannot be lightly treated, 
nor can it be solved without a thorough investigation and without the 
strong efforts of one individual sxicjcially devoted to that task. So, if 
possible his services may be placed on specijil duty for that purjiosc, and 
he may be persuaded by Governrnemt to accept that arrangement, so that 
some ways of establishing Land Mortgage Ba-nks, as in Germany and other 
places, may be discovered. 1 was told by some of the Provincial Ministers 
that they had not enough material to proceed with their schemes, and that 
it would be advisable if a special officer with cxi)ert knowledge and experi- 
ence were asked to carry on that duty. 

As the jute duty has been remitted to Bengal, and as has been pointed 
out by my friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, the claims of the Punjab 
salt require attention. 1 would ask that the excise duty on oil^ produced m 
the Punjab may also be remitted to the Punjab, f do not grudge any 
remissions to any Province, much less to Bengal, but the other Provinces 
luive as much right to claim the same privilc^go which is granted to one 
Province, and, as has been shown during this debate., Jlengal is th?. most 
lightly taxed Province . . . 

An Honourable Member: No, no. not lightly taxed. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: It has been shown by figures that the tax 
per head in Bengal is the lightest, except perhaps in Bihar and Orissa, 
that being so, if Bengal had been reluctant to tax her own people and 
her own resources and thus make her Budget always a deficit Budget, the 
other Provinces have a much better claim to a remission from the Central 

I 
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Revenues. So I siiggest that, if it is possible, a portion of the excise duty 
on oil and salt should be remitted to the Punjab, so that they may carry 
out their own schemes of uplift and progress within their own borders for 
the benefit of those unhappy zanhndars and martial classes who have 
rendered no less service to tiic cause of the King and the country than any 
other within the borders of India. 

Next, I find that instcjad of having either provincial autonomy or 
resptnisible Clovenunimt in India, tli(3 local self-government institutions are 
crumbling; even the little autonomy we are enjoying in the small institu- 
tions of local self-government like the Municipalities and District Boards 
is being taken away from us. If that he the attitude of the Paramount 
l*ower or its agtnits, tlu^ hiireaucrats in the Provinces, then we can hardly 
expect much from the Joint Select Committee or the (jovernment. Even 
up to now, wlicn our own statesmen arc considered tit to hold responsible 
positions of Executive Councillors and Ministers in the Province's, when 
these Ministers arc put in power and profit, they do not consider their own 
colleagues and ee^uals fit to be Presidents of District Boards and even 
Municipalities. The Ihinjah is in the happy position of having as her 
Minister for Local Self-Govejrnmcnt one of those groat nationalists who 
suffered at Ihti hands of (jovernment during the martial law days for his 
advanced views, but, unfortunately, tlui little progress which was made 
by his predecessors in office, T mean Sir Eazl-i- Hussain and Sir Ecrozci Khan 
Noon in advancing responsibility in local self-government institutions like 
District Boards, he has taken those powers out of the electorates in those 
places. Even to this day, in almost all the District Boards official Chairmen 
are kept, and District Boards are told that if they desire it, they can carry 
a resolution by a majority to bo permitted by tlie Ministry of Lo^ad Self- 
Government to substitute a non-official Chairman in ])lace of the Deputy 
(k)mmissioner. But what do wo find? Even when District Boards carry 
such resolutions, for full iiiue, ton or even cloven mouths the Ministry 
for Self-Government do not grant their sanction to the District Boards of 
electing their own President, so as to give tinie to the Deputy CoTiimis- 
sioners to try to get those resolutions cancelled by coercion and other 
nii'ans. Eviui wlieii tlioy fail to do so, Govenirneiit put those Deputy 
(Commissioners as nominated Tnemhers by name in those District Ihxirds, 
so that they may get themselves elected by the Boards. If that bo the 
attitude of our IVIinisters towards these small locrd self-governing bxStitu- 
tions, little can wo expect in the way of provincial autonomy ''i' even 
responsibility at the Centro. Eurtlier, when ('h'ctions take pla(;e. more 
oftc'u tlian not. Tuany an executive head exercises his influence in favour 
of certain pet children or pot friends of his own. A F('w days ago, T liappeii- 
ed to visit iuv constituency in connection with the zaniindars’ conference at 
Moga. (^ertain facts were brought to my knowledge that tlic Sub-I.ivision- 
•il Officer had actively canvassed in favour of a particiihir candidate by 
celling particular individuals to liis house and asking them to canvass in 
favour of his own friend. On an interview, my information w\as co .'firmed 
that complaints were received even hv the Chief Secretary, hut no action 
was taken and the thing went on. Tf such things can bo allowed at this 
time of th<^ day, when we fire expecting the second instalment of Heforms 
or res?)orisil)]e s(’lf-‘au’ernmcnt in Tudha, wliat can wo expect to be the 
nature of those Beforms? T submit that the Government must take serious 
notice of these things and press on the Local Governments and their '^xeeu- 
tive agents that such action on their part breeds discontent and disrespect 
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and suspicion in the minds of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. The time has 
now come when suspicion should be removed and better feelings should be 
established between the STibjects and the Government, and if the things 
which I have mentioned arc allovrcd to continue, the reverse will be the 
result. As Lord Morley has said, moral and intellectual conditions are not 
the only motive forces in a community. Political and material conditions 
set the limits at which speculation can do either good or harm, anri these 
discontents are a sort of an indication of political conditions which luay do 
harm. We know that the material conditions arc much worse and so I 

not want to detain the House any longer on this question. Witii these 
few words, T wish to bid farew'cll to the Honourable the Pinauce Member 
for the way he had helped us in every possible manner. 

Mr. A. H. Qhuznavi: T liave been hearing four eh^ctioneering speeches. 
The first clectionecriug speech which we liave hc'ard tonight was from my 
friend, Mr. Aggarwal. 1 sliall give liirn a reply when the salt question is 
taken up. Tlicn eamc a syieech from my Honourable friend, Mr. llanga 
Iyer. He will be replied to when we shall bo considering the nialch-making 
and sugar-making Bills. I will also reply to my Honourable friend, the 
ex-Chief Justice of Patiala, who has just spoken. 

Now, I am going to deal with the speech of my Honourable friend. 
Mr. Mitra. T was having temperature the whole day and was not in the 
Elouse, and T did not have the intention of making a long speech tonight 
except to place certain facts before the Honse as T may not stand for 
election again to this lii'gislative Assembly. But, after hearing Mr. Mitra, 
I had to change my mind. T shall confine myself at this late hour to 
giving him a reply. Mr. Mitra complained that his and our speeches were 
not reported and he was taking the Home Member to task for that. What 
was perhaps in his mind was that the Government of India were subsidis- 
ing a news agency. Nowhere else in the world is a news agency subsidised 
except in India, and what do we find? The subsidised new's agency is 
attentive as soon as a Member of the Executive Council is on his legs 
to iriake a speech. It seems that after the death of Mr. K. 0. Roy, who 
used to control the Associated Press of India in Delhi and in Simla, the 
control passed on to Bombay, and what have these poor fellows to do? 
They arc told that they must restrict themselves to a certain limit in 
sending telegraphic news, and, tliercfore, the host thing they can do is, since 
they get a sulisidy from the Governnumt of India, to send out in crlcnso 
the Rp('cches of Honourable Members of tlic Executive Council. Again, 
this is the first time, as far as I remember, within the last ten y(‘{irs, 
that an Anglo-Indian papC3r does not publish the Associated Press luiws, 
hut they get their own people to report, and they are also'^iow publishing 
the reports sent by the United Press. I have no objection to the Govern- 
ment of India subsidising the Associated Press of India or tlu' Indian News 
Agency, but siirelv, if they want to do that, they ought also to give a 
certain amount of help to this infant news agency which has just beam 
started. I want to make this point that if that news agency was not a 
reliable agency, the Anglo-Indian papers would not have aceeiiled and 
pnhlislied their news. The Associated Press, as far as I know, make it 
a. camdition precedent that the newspapers whicli subscribe to their newg 
should not subscribe to any other news agency, but, inspito of that condi- 
tion. the Sfatcsmun', an Anglo-Indian paper, refused to carry out their 
obligation in that sense and they are now taking the United Press nows. 
The Government-subsidised Associated Press are not able in many instances 
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to Ret important and up to date news available to the United Press in 
Bengal. For instance, day in and day out, I find in the Stateaman many 
items of ruiws sent by the United Press and not by the Associated Press. 
Therefore, T am in entire agreement with my Honourable friend, when he 
was attacking the ITome Member for the meagre press report of most of the 
spcoelies on the non-official side. 

The next ]joint that Ik*- made was, he attacked the Home Member 
regarding certain staternemts of his as to the terrorist activities of the Hindu 
Bhadralok classes, and he said that the Home Member had been con- 
demning the Bhadralok classes. Unfortunately, I was not present when 
tlie Home M(^mber delivered his speech with reference to the Bhadralok 
classes, and so on. At the same time, what he said was, and it is true, 
that it is the Hindus who are terrorists, but it is not as if the Hindu 
officials only are shot. Sir, I am very glad you have given me an oppor- 
tunity of placing certain facts before the House. I am going to read one 
or two pc.ssages from the address which v. as presented to His Excellency 
the Viceroy by the Central National Muhammadan Association, the oldest 
Muslim political body in India, founded in 1877, by the late Eight 
Honourable Syed Ameer Ali, P.G., which has to its credit 52 years’ service. 
IV bat did that Association say when they approached His Excellency the 
Viceroy in December, 1032? T want to place this before the House for 
the information of my Honourable Muslim friends from the Punjab and 
the TTnitod Provinces, to give them an idea of the reason why Muslims in 
B(‘.niral are behind hand. It is due to the fault, not of Hindu brethren, 
but of the Covernment: 

'‘Wlieii llu* llriti.sli Hast India Company acquired from Shah Alam. the last Moghul 
Emperor, the Dewani of the Eastern provinces of India, Moslems, throughout India, 
particularly in Bengal, held predominant position and commanded wealth and political 
influence. IVr.sian wa.s then the court language and civil, criminal, executive and 
revenue oflicers were mainly Moslems. Menihei’s of the Moslem aristocracy such as 
feudal lords. .lagirdars, Mansahdars. Ainiadars and Lakhira jdars, who held rent-free 
irrants j:enernu.«ly idilipcd their resources for the general well heiiig of the country. 
The (‘ivil List.s of 17^, when Lord Cornwallis made the Permanent Rettlement of 
land revenue, show that Moslems then formed more than 75 per cent of State servants. 
It wns not until 1828, when +he Resumption Proceedings were instituted in Bengal 
and conducted for 18 years with a degree of harshness leaving a legaev of bitterness, 
that .serious di,«a.ster overtook many ancient Moslem landholding families.” 

Sir William Hunter, in hia ’‘Indian Mnssalman”, speaking of these 
disastrous effects, said that at an outlay of eight lakhs pounds upon 
resumption proceedings, an additional revenue of three lakhs pounds a 
year was permanently gained by the State. A large part of the sum was 
derived from the land held rent-free by the Mussalmnns. Hundreds of 
ancient families were ruined and the educational system of the Mussalmans, 
which was almost entirely maintained by rent-free grants, received its death 
blow. Speaking of the condition of the Mussalmans in the public services 
of India in 1872, the same writer says: 

‘‘There now .scarcely a O'ov’ernment office in which a Muhammadan can hope 
for any post above the rank of porter, messenger, filler of the inkpots and the mender 
of the peti.s.” 

Tb 'se are not my words, hnt the words of an ex-J. C. 8. officer, Sir 
William Hunter. Then the address an vs: Turning now to only one of the 
griovaneoa of the Mussalmans which vitally affect our well being while u’o 
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are aware of the decision of the Government to have one-third representa- 
tion of the Mussalmans in all the services, we regret to observe that this 
has so far remained more or less a pious wish. So fur as Bengal is con-' 
cerned, in 1906, Sir Lancelot Hare, the then Lieut. -Governor, declared 
that the Mussalmans had not received as much employment in the public 
services as was laid down, that they should be given one-third of the 
representation in all branches of the public service and that two out of 
three appointments should be given to them until that proportion was 
reached. After the settled fact of the partition of Bengal was unsettled. 
Lord Carmichael, the then Governor, declared that the principle of one- 
third representation of the Mussalmans in the public services should be 
maintained. During the regime of Lord Lytton it was laid down to the 
effect that 4.5 per cent of the representation should be given to the 
Mussalmans of Bengal in the civil services and 33 per cent in all other 
services. Yet today, says this address, there are departments of Govern- 
ment where there is not a single officfer who is a Mussalman wdth the 
exception of a few and the proportion of the Mussalmans is far below the 
one-third, and it says “we beg leave to append a brief statement showing 
the ])resent position of the Mussalmans in the principal services of the 
Province”. Mr, President, T will only road one or two of these statements. 
In the High Court of Calcutta, out of 17 Judges, we have got only one 
Muslim Judge. In the appointments in the High Court, out of a total of 
32, we have got two Muslims, among the District officers, additional District 
Magistrates and Joint Magistrates, out of 62, we have got two Muslims. 
These are all from the Bengal Civil List. District Judges, — out of 68, 
there arc six Mussalmans. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May T know if the appointments are under 
the Local Government or the Government of India ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Under the Local Government. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: How many Mussalmans are there in the 
Cabinet of Bengal? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: There are two Ministers and one Member out of 
seven. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: TIow many are Europeans ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I shall place the list on the table and you can 
have a look at it yourself. That there are a large number of Hindus cannot 
be denied. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: There is only one Hindu Minister and one 
Executive Councillor. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will now straightaway go to the question of 
the terrorists. Whether my friends admit it or not, the movement is entirely 
confined to the Hindus of Bengal. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is the Honourable Member aware that there are 
Muslim detenus also? 
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Mr. A. H. Qhusnavi: There were no Muslim detenus at all till 1934. 
I liavc been informed that there was a conspiracy to get hold of one or 
two Miissalrnans in Chittagong to give the appearance that Mussulmans 
were also in it, and I can assure my friend that as soon as I go back, 
T will take up that matter myself and 1 will see that according to 
the Islamic traditions and laws and according to tlui Quran, it is enjoined 
that every Mussulman, if he is a true Mussalman and not a Mussulman 
only in name, e,annot go against his King and the King's servants. That 
is the injunction given in the (^iiran. If you want the quotation from the 
Quran 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is the Hindu tradition? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will give it to you from a translation which makes 
it abundantly clear that no one who follows the Muslim religion can go 
against the King, be he a Muslim King, or an English King or any other 
King. 

(Tnterru])tion by Sardar Sant Singh.) 

Now, Sir, as this is a Finance Bill, J am going to draw the attention of 
my Fhjuoiirable and est(?(‘mod friend, Sir (Jeorgo Schuster, to the state 
of things in Ihe Income-tax Department. This was submitted to TTis 
Excellency in December, 1082. What is the proportion of the Muslims in 
the Income-tax Department? The total of Income-tax ( Commissioner and 
Assistant Income-tax (/oirnnissioncrs is six. Of this, only one was a 
Muslim, but today then' is not a single Muslim in the Department. There 
is not a single Assistant (’oinmissioner of Income-tax. I liope and trust 
that Sir (h'.orge Sehustca* will look into this matter before lie leaves the 

shores of India. Surely in a Province; wlu're the Miissalrnans are in a 

majority, it should not he the case that there is not a single Muslim as 
an Assistant Commissioner or Commissioner. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: .How many Assistant (Jornmissioners are there? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, the third point I wish to make is this. 
l2Mi» With regard to the post and telegraph serviee, when one looks 

Niqiit. J^t the conditions in England and hero, one finds a tremendous 

change. For instance, in England, they have got cheap greeting telegrams, 
X'JMas and Faster leh'grains and Ihev Iiavo got beautiful forms and they 
aixi making vei'v great propaganda for its lar/je use and introduction, 
lleiv* also tli(‘\ h;ivt' inlrodueed the Diwali and the HoU and the Christmas 
forms, and so on. Mow, yesterday was our Id day, and I wanted to send 
some Id greidings by meang of cheap telegrams. In spite of my best 
efforts for the last six days to got some of these forms, I failed. I went 
myself yesterday to a ti'legraph ofTice and asked them to show me the 
rules and the forms. He kept choop, and then he pointed out a dirty and 
filthy hoard and said: “Look liere, you better read that”. I asked, “What 
about the ha'ms?” “Don’t ask mo”, he said, “read that and make up 
your iiiind”. When 1 said, “Well, T am going to report the matter to my 
lloiuairahle friend. Sir Frank Noyee,” it appeared that that gentleman 
did I’ot even know who Sir Frank Noyce was, it had no effect at all. 
Three times T repeated my request for a form and for a copy of the rules, 
but it fell on deaf years, and the man went on talking about his daughter’s 
marriage, and so on. T then left the place and I said I better save some 
money I wanted to spend and send a few letters only. 
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An Honourable Member: Where was that? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will not give the name of the telegraph office, 
because Sir Frank Noyce will probably take very serious steps, and 1 do 
not want to put that man to trouble. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, it is not much good making any 
complaint to me unless tlic details arc also given. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, it is a pleasure to go to a })ost office or a 
telegraph office in Plngland. Ihit take a telegraph office in Calcutta apart 
from Delhi. You will ha\v lo wait for one hour before^ your message is 
taken. The man goes on talking about his daughter’s marriage, his son's 
marriage and illness in Ihe house. He does not even look at you, he 
simfdy tells yc^u, “Wait, let me finish what T have to say about my 
daughter’s marriage and my son’s maa-riago". (Ijaughter.) Sir, it is a 
pleasure on the other lumd to go to a lelegi’aph office in London, and why? 
Because it is not a Government service there, but a commercial service. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Hear, hear. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: F\(ui btdVav I product* the ui-aiey, the receipt 
is ready and not oru* man is standing. \ used to go to the St. James's 
Street Post Office. Wliat a tdeau post office it is there, and it is a pleasure 
to buy your postage tht'n;. Not even half a st'cond ar^ you detained. 
Here, on the other liaiid, you have multifarious arrangements about 
regist(U‘ed lottt'rs l)eing actit^pted up to 3 o'clock, money orders being 
accepted up to 4 o’clock, with late fee up to five o’clock, and with addi- 
tional late fee up to six o’clock, and so on. They in Fjngland have the 
offices opeui for all llif‘se transactions from eight in the morning fo eight 
at niglit, and there is no late f(^e : you can have your registered letters, 
\oiu‘ mn]U‘y oi’ders, your telegrams, and so on, done for you in the post 
offices; and, of (bourse, tho telegraph offices arc open day and night, except- 
ing on(» holiday, that is Sunday. Here wo have one (hdivery, thonjby 
disturbing the peace of the rest of tlic (lay. Nou , T ask. how can a man 
remember all these different hours for different kinds of postal business? 
Now, r, for instance, the otlier day wanted to send a v(?ry urgent letter 
down to Calcutta, and here is an E. I. IL time-table \vlH‘re is mentioned a 
train, called the Calcutta-Delhi Mail. Now, tho use of the word “mail” 
there led me to think it carried mails. Now, on Sunday, that hotter was 
completed, and T sent my man with a late fee and an extra-^late fee and 
the letter to be posted at the Delhi station at 11 o’cloek at night, believing 
that this Calcntta-Delhi JNfail would carry tins letter. Now, T spent, apart 
from the late fee, about Its. 4-8-0 on petrol in order to carry the letter to 
the post office — and you know, Sir, bow the petrol bill goes up with a car 
knocking about in Now Delhi round and round all these comers. The 
man came back at twelve saying that tho mail is carried by a slow passen- 
ger tram from Delhi to Mughalsarai and that slow passenger train leaves 
here kf^lf pnst ten. So, he was only half an hour late, and that train 
will catch the Punjab ^fail at Mughalsarai. Now, what is the idea? 
Why do you call th’s tho Calcutta-Dclhi Mail? 7 always understood that 
a mail train carries letters and other mails. Then T thought, probably the 
best thing would be to send rny letter bv the Air Mail and T thought the 
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Air Mail was going to Calcutta every day. Now, I sent my man to a 
place called the **Gol Post Oflice.*’ Now, the man on d\ity there kept 
rny man waiting . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member might have sent his man to Calcutta, after spending all that 
money . 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The difficulty is that the Calcutta-Delhi Mail 
had left at half past eight in the morning. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: The telephone was open. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Then, Sir, there is one more point, and I Inive 
done. 

Now', w'hen the excise duty on sugar and the excise dut}'' on match- 
making w’ill be taken up, you will hear a lot from me. I will give a com- 
plete reply justifying these two excise duties, — the match-making and the 
sugar-makin.g both ! Sir, the excise duty on kerosene is, I understand, 
11 ])ies., and the import duty on kerosene is 15 pies. The dilTerenee 
betwwn eleven and tifteen pies is four jaes. 1 understand that these four 
pii's — if the. tax is raiscal to fifteen pies — will bring in a crore of rupees 
w'liieh the (Government, however, are iiiakijig a present of to the Burma Oil 
Company. 

Sir, there is another thing I want to bring to your notice. You have 
dij’oeied us to sit hi*rc the w'hole night in order to tinish the Finance Bill. 
Sir, you will rcuKanbor that you wdshed to give us at least four days to 
finish the third reading of thn Finance Bill ; and the late Mr. Patel — 
remember in 192tl — wxnt on till the si‘venth day and he gave us seven 
days to discuss it. 1 realise, Mr. President, that this Bill has to go 
through tonight as ih^, 81st is coining very soon, but what I want to point 
out is this. Simdv th(! Treasury Benches knew their programme of legis- 
lation. The Tariff Bill was introduced on the 22nd of December last and 
the (Tovf^rnrnent kmuv that they wore bringing up that comprehensive Bill 
on the 22nd January again. The Bill, which was introduced only on the 
22nd of December, was a short Bill and a temporary Bill for tw'o months 
only. Look at the time that has been wasted of this TTousc, see to the 
day-to-day debate with regard to that, short. Bill, and wdiat is the result? 
We are again sitting with this comprehensive Bill which will come before 
us. Who is to blame? Why do .you force us to sit from 9 o'clock in 
the morning in the Select Committee and then from 11 o'clock in 
th(, Assi'inbly, and then you force us to sit in the night. When the 
Treasury Benches know' that all these things cannot be finished, why do 
they keep the most important Bill for the final discussion at the latter 
part of the Session. T protest against this procedure. It is not fair. We 
are nol paid for sitting hero for such a long time. We get an allowance 
of Bs. 20 only, and w'e are made to sit in the Select Committee from 9 
to 11 A.M. and then from 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. in the Assembly, and you have 
directed that the sitting of the Assembly sliould take place for the whole 
night. T hope and trust that in future w'e will not be compelled to work 
from 9 o'clock in the morning till midnight or even later. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, during the course of the debates on several 
Bills, an appeal lias been addressed by several Honourable Members on. 
the Trcasiirj' Benches to this side of the House for responsive co-operation^ 
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This side has been offering co-operation to the Government rather too 
lavishly. The Government, on the other hand, has not only refused to 
respond, but has consistently demanded what may he termed slavish co- 
operation. This side is always willing to offer co-operation to the Gkiv- 
ernrnent on equal terms, but never on terms of abject slavery to their 
Views. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

The unpleasant incident of this evening, Sir, goes to show that the 
Treasury Benches are bent upon having not only the satisfaction of carry- 
ing out everything in their own way in this House, but they are now 
developing a mentality which cannot tolerate any criticism and so the 
Government want to gag us. Under the catc^hing phrase of balancing of 
the Budget, the Government want to get huge sums of money from 
the poor masses of India. The previous Government used to get huge 
sums from their subjects by sheer force of arms. Though the form has 
now changed, yet the substanco remains the same. Sir, the position is 
this that we have been reduced to this pass on account of the attitude 
of those gentlemen who ar^ elected representatives of the people. If the'.y 
have the least sense of respect for their doctors, they would act liere as 
the real representaiives of ihe people who have sent them here. T do 
not vvjint to use any uncharitable expression towards them, but T cannot 
help saying that they are the mcro henchmen of the Government. On 
this important occasion, when the Government demand supplies from us, 
we have constitutional right to express tho gncvanccs of our constituencies 
and of our country. 

First of all, T want to discuss a question, which is regarded as not of 
any importance but which is a very important question, .and that is the 
question of granting or refusing a pfissport for foreign countries. Sir, so 
far as T am aware, Ihere is no legisl.ntive authority to the gr.ant or rcfus.al 
of a passport for the foreign countries. The necessity for issue of a pass- 
port is to extend recognition of the status of British subjects to the 
applicant who intends to go out to travel or for anv business or commer- 
cial purpose in a foreign country. Thus the getting of .a passport is a 
right of the people. It is the inherent right of a British subject to get 
a passport. So long as he pays tho taxes .and retains the status of the 
British subject, lie can claim the protection of the laws of the State. It 
is the duty of the Government to issue a passport w-hen one is dem.andod. 
But, as a matter of fact, the passports .are refused on groufids which can- 
not stand examination. T w^ant to bring to the notice of this House a 
recent case where I sent an application of a Sikh for the grant of a, pass- 
port. Tt w.as refused bv the Punjab Government and thp TTonoiirablo the 
Home Member of the Government of India sent me the following reply : 

“I have received yonr letter of the 9th March, 1934. forwarding an application 
from Mr. Alrnar Singh for a pa.'i'sport to Janan. The nuestion is one for the decision 
of the Piiniab Government and T regret that from the papers T have .seen the case 
is not one in which T can possibly make any recommendation in his favour.” 

The whole letter is Greek to me. I really cannot understand why .a pass- 
port should be refused by the Punjab Government, and why the Govern- 
ment of India should not exercise their power by asking the Punjabi 
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Government to do their duty in the matter. As I submitted before the 
House, the ge.ttirig of a passport is an inherent right of the British subject. 
Ho pays the taxes for the protection which he expects to get from the 
(ioverruiient of India, ile expects the same protection when he goes out 
to a foreign country. Even if he were the worst criminal, even if he were 
the worst political suspect, he has a right to go out of the country so long 
as he is not accused of any offence and remains a free man in the country. 
Governnuiut probably f)V(;rlook the provision in the Penal Code which 
confers juri.sfiic.lion ovvv the acts of British subjects wherever they may 
be if they commit any acts which infringe the provisions of the penal laws 
of this country. In tlui imfe of these iwovisions, 1 do not see Jiny justifica- 
tion for refusing a passjjort. Jiut tlie case 1 have just cited is a hard one. 
I could not possibly find what object'on the Government could have had in 
granting a passport to a 2 )erson who was going to Japan to push the trade 
interests of India. A speeaal commodity consumed in Japan was arranged 
to b(i exporttid from India and introduced into Japan by this gentleman 
wlio upplicul for a passport, hut was refused. Not only that, th^ purpose 
was commercial hut the employer of this applicant for passport is a 
gentleman of very high status and approved loyalty to the British. He 
is Baja Daya Kishen Kaul. I do not understand tlic reasons which led 
to the refusal of the passport. was no doubt onC(* (jorivicted of an 

•o1T(M!c,(? of political nature', and tluTo may be poHcej reports against him on 
account of his political activities, but these are not grounds for refusing 
a passport to him. But this is not the only case of its kind. T have 
applied for passports for several other individuals, and oik^ of them was 
Sardar .Mriugal Sitigh, B.A., a respected member of the Sikh community. 
But till', jiassport was r('fiis('d. T, thor(?foro, submit that it is high time 
that a strong protest be made in this TTouse against the maJiner in whicli 
the power of issuing passports is used. Will the riovermnont maintain 
the position tliat India is a cage from which nobody should escayxj? Or, 
is it th(‘ ro.MSoii that Japan or any other country is thp breeding ground 
for political dis(3onient and that no pi'rs^'n should he allowed to enter 
that land lest he niiiy prove a dangerous criminal? T do not think there 
is any such feeling here at all. T do not think why the passport should 
be reliiSi’d so liglillu'arti'dl;. without any reason or justification. 

The next point with regard to the Finance Bill is the question of 
expn'ssiug another grievance of my community. At this time probably 
the tloust' does not know that the whole Sikh community is agitated over 
the question of the coming reforms. Not only on the merits of the 
various proposals that arc engaging the attention of tlio Joint. Select 
Goinmittoc in England is the Sikh mind agitated, but the question of 
ronununal Award is also Jigitating very strongly the Sikh community in 
the Punjab. Those of us who have been reading the newsyiapors know 
that recently a Conference has been held in Lahore cand very strong 
spec'clu's are said to have been made against the Communal Award. 
.\gaiu, T will, in response to the demand for co-operation which the Govern- 
ment make upon us, sound a note of warning to the Government of the 
dangers of this step they are taking if they are pushing forward the 
Eeforms on the basis of the Communal Award. TTis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment issued that Award on the pretext that the communities wliom the 
Reforms are likely to affect did not come to any mutual agreement between 
•.themselves. This reasoning does not convince anybody. As a matter of 
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fact, if His Majesty's Government were honest in their effort to bring 
about a solution of the communal trouble in India, this was the gr(‘.atest 
blunder, a Himalayan blunder, that TTis Majesty’s (jovernnient could 
commit in making any Award at all. As a matter of fact, if honesty 
were behind this decision, His Majesty’s Government should have; set 
their face against it and should have made it clear to tlie eonimrmities 
:-on(a^rned that so long as there was a mutually agreed formula helwetai 
jhe vari(jus communities, the Lucknow Pact, on which the ]:)resent Gonsli- 
uition is being worked, and to which the TTindus and Muslims and others 
were parties, would hold the ground. My submission is that II is Maji'sty’s 
Government should have taken their stand on that formula and should 
lave told all the contending parties that they would not interfere. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: But the conditions have changcid. Wlum that 
ormula was accepted, there was the olheial block and the nominati'd block 
ind all these will disappear under the new Keforms. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am very glad that my ironoiirahle friend has coring 
orward as an advocate of His Majesty’s Government’s d(;cision, and I 
:ake his word that the conditions have changed. Quito so, the (5ondi- 
ions may have changed, this argument may be correct, but still the 
point remains that it is the ])rimarv duty and the primary object and 
}on('(‘rn of the eoi»ununitios tliems(*lves to settle the communal (piestion 
imong themselves. It is the principal concern of the contcuiding parties 
,0 arrive at a mutual agreement. If they failed to do so, it is JU)t the 
)iisiness of His Majesty’s Govorrirnent to decide it Cor them. His Majesty's 
Government must maintain the ntaius quo. If tlie conditions and the 
•ircumstanccs have changed, then it is for the cominunities themselv(‘s to 
akc note of the changed circumstances and to come to a decision. Wherti 
)ne party, on account of certain cncouragcmont from a third party, 
•efuses to come to a settlement, the best position of tin*. Govern rnemt as 
an arbitrator {)r as an impjirtial judge would be to maintain the status 
quo till that is altered by nnilual agreement. This proposition is sound 
n principle and sound in conception and very sound in practice. 1 still 
naintain my ground that His Majesty’s Government has made (he greatest 
:)limdcr by announcing that Communal Award. At this time, when still 
he (piestion is before the Joint Select Committee, I want to raise my 
roice of warning to the British Government and to the Government of 
fndia that if any Reforms arc based upon this (3ornmimal Aw'ard, thci 
lovernment shall be responsible for the state of affairs that will result in 
he Punjab. This is not a language of throat, this is the language of truth, 
his is the language of sincere conviction. The ccmsequcnccs, as^I narrate 
-hem, are likely to happen if the Communal Award is not clianged. I 
.mderstand and appnicdate^ the dithculties of the Joint f^olect Committee 
vhorein, if my information is correct, and I speak subjt'ct to correction, 

\ herein the Muslim Members of the Joint Select Committee threatened 
() stage a walk out from the Joint Select Committee if the (piestion of 
L’ommunal Award was brought under discussion. I know' that in the 
ace of such difficulties the Sikhs have a very feeble voice in this House 
uid I know that the Sikhs can never claim a majority in any Legislature, 
md if the question is to depend upon vote, T know we will fait mis(*rably. 
Ihit this is not a question of votes at all, it is a question of tlui com- 
uunity ^d I tell you that the Sikh community is strong enough tc^ fight 
fs battle"" in the Punjab. 
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Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar: I challenge you, we arc rcad^ 
to fight, and work according to this Communal Award. 

Sardar Sant Singh: We have fought you before, and we will fight yoi; 
again and crush you again. It is not a question of iny fight- 
ing with you, hut it is the concern of the Oovernrnent that 
iiave to remain in power. If the Government still want to settle the 
matter amicably, the settlement can come. But if the Government want 
to see us fight the Government will have that pleasure in the matter. 
However, I come to another aspect of the Communal Award. 1 under- 
stand that in the Councils of the Government of India certain serious 
misrcqircsentations are being made by interested parties to the effetit that 
»Ik! Sikhs are not as serious in the matter of the Communal Award as 
they appear to be on the public platforms. 1 know that certain objec- 
tionable language has been used in the Cabinet of the Government of 
India about the capacity of the Sikhs and the intellect of the Sikhs in 
general. Well, 1 do not want to use that expression, but 1 warn t)i* 
Government of India against listening to such a language wliich misleads 
and hriii'js nobody any irood. This is the same sort of language as was 
iis(‘d at the time when the first Sikh War was fought in 1818. Jf T havi* 
had time, I would have read from the history of the Siklis by Mr. 
Cunningham. The book is with me now', wherein Iho author states thm 
bef()re the Chillianwala hnltle, tlie Governors and the Agents of the* 
Governor General used to use a very disparaging language about the bravery 
of the Sikhs and about their capacity to fight and about tlieir inm >' 
(piarrels and disputes. ]3ut after the battle all that- had to be modified. 
Mr. Cunningham states that the whole mentality of the British Govern- 
ment underwent a change after that battle. Similar will be the condi- 
tions later on. You may be laughing in your sleeves when you find that 
tlic Sikh loaders are fighting among themselves in the Punjab. Yes, Sir, 
at this time lliev are fighting, hut do you know on wiiat points they 
are fighting? Each party accuses the other of the lack of sufiicienl 
(mthusiasm in the matter of setting aside the (•ommiinal Award. They 
are. not fighting on any other issues. They arc fighting, because one party 
accuses the other of apathy and inactivity in figliting this Communal 
Aw'ard. So you can judge the nature of the fight that is being carried 
on. The Communal Award is going to create the greatest trouble in the 
Punjab and in duty bound I bring it to the notice of Government to take 
whatever steps they think necessary in the matter of modifying it so far 
as the Punjab is concerned. 

The next point which I want to discuss in this connection is the atti- 
tude of Government in under-mining the respect for the law' in the country. 
It will probably sound a surprising declaration that Government should 
he accused of undermining respect for the law in the country. Befon* 
this, such charges were made against the Congress which is responsible 
lor the Civil Disobedience Movement and which movement had resultt d 
in undermining respect for the law. No doubt this charge against the 
Congress is true if we look at it from one point of view'. But* Govern- 
ment should be the last body to undermine respect for the huv, that law 
which is passed with their consenfi, by their votes and under the Consti- 
tution given by them. 1 will illustrate my position by one example only 
and that is this. The cases have happened, — and I do not want to quote 
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liose cases, — ^but cases have happened where people have been acquitted 

Courts of Justice after a regular trial. But as soon as they were 
acquitted, even by the High Court, a notice restraining their movements 
s served upon them even on the jail gate. Is Dial the respect which 
rOu pay to the jiulgamait of tlie lligli Courts established by yourselves, . 
Df the Courts whieli, if they are partial at all, are partial to the execu- 
ivc and not to the people? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitia: I thought this was confined only to Bengal. 

Sardar Sant Singh: No, it is not <ion fined to Bengal only, but extends 
bo other Provinces, and more to the Punjab than anywhere else. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act) was passed by this TiOgislaturc and assur- 
ances wrere held out that it would be applied very judiciously, being a 
very extraordinary power arming the executive with the greatest ])owx'rs 
vhich a Legislature can arm the executive with. How is it that after a 
aerson has been tried and the executive has placed all the evidence in its 
possession before a Judge to examine it, who, after sifting the whole of 
the evidenci* finds him not guilty, he is served with a notice of restraint 
ind his movements are restricted? I do not understand how^ any fair- 
uinded gentleman, to whatever nationality or community he may belong, 
MTi defend this aetton of the executive authority. My friend, Mr. Mitra, 
reminds nu‘ that this was the case wdth Bengal only. But it is not 
•onfined only to Bengal. I refer to another point now . It w^as a painful 
■surprise for me to discover that a shrewd and intellectual lawyer likca the 
Honourable the Home Member should have laid dow^n some sweeping 
propositions in his statement made the other day. 

An Honourable Member: He is not a lawyer. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Yes, he is a lawyer and a very good lawyer. But 
J cannot allow this opportunity to pass witliout challenging some of the 
])ropositions laid down by him in this statement. This is wliat Jic said: 

“I would remind the Hoii.se that the tioopa in thi.s coiiri'Lry are maintained not 
only for the purpo.«e of defence against external enemies hut for the jmrpose of 
giving aid co the civil power in internal emergencies.” 

Bao Bahadur S. R. Pandit (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
What is wrong there? 

Sardar Sant Singh: My Honourable friend, Rao Bahadur Pandit, asks 
me what is wrong with that. I am going to show what is wTong with it. 
This statement Lays down wrong principles as to the use of troops in aid 
f the civil power. In no civilised administration is it the function of the 
troops to aid the civil power in internal emergencies. 

An Honourable Member: Question! 

Sardar Sant Singh: The Honourable Member wdio questions this is not 
' lawyer, and so I will ignore him. The position of the troops or the 
:^rmy in any civilised administration is assigned a definite place. Tlie 
foremost duty of the army is firstly to defend the country against external 
attacks, and, se('ondlv, to maintain internal tranquillity. Wo are not con- 
cc'rned now with external aggression. Wo are concerned with maintaining 
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the internal tranquillity in the country. Now, two sorts of forces are 
to bo found in the country, namely, one which always aids the civil 
}>ower £ind that is the police force and the other is the troops. Ordinarily 
111(3 civil power requires the help of the police in maintaining law and 
ord(;r in the country. That is perfectly justifiable and there can be no 
('xciiption to that statement. But troops arc only called out wlicn there 
!H inicrnal disturbance which cannot be put down by the aid of the 
i;.)li(3e and there the civil power has to abdicate its functions and hand 
Is administration over to the military. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, though 1 am not a lawyer, 1 

caiuKit ])()ssihl\ afciipt that as a fair description or anything approaching 
the facts. 

Sardar Sant Singh: 1 wish my Honourable friend hud heard me a littl<^ 
more and probably 1 should have been able to convince him of the position 
which 1 take; and if he is not convinced after that, 1 would then quote 
certain authorities from jurists in order to convince him that the position 
1 am taking up is absolutely correct in law. First, let me state my 
proposition tuliy and completely. 'Jdie first point 1 tried to make clear 
was that the tiwps are only called in where the civil power is unable to 
Carry on the administration and is practically on the verge of abdicating 
their functions in favour (jf the military. This may happen in two ways. 
One is a temporary way, when a riot or a disturbance takes place and 
the police force is insufiicient to quell that disturbance. There will be a 
temporary use of the army to quell the disturbance. The second is a more 
widespread disturbance of the pea(5e which we call a rebellion or revolu- 
tion. There the civil power passes its functions entirely to the military 
antliority, and we call that a declaration of martial law'. I understand 
tiuit the (aise of Ihuigal (l(x»8 not fall in the second category, but it fal’.s 
in the. first calcgorv. 'rhe power of the troops in quelling the disturbance 
is limited to the emergency for which they have beem called out. Now, 
in the case of riots, the ('iruTgency lasts as long as the unlawful assembly 
is not (lisprrsod. Hut if tlu*. unlaw’fu! assembly lias been dispersed and 
roasonablfi ordc'r has b(‘(‘n restored, at once th(‘. troops aro withdrawn and’ 
tlie police and (la? civil powi^r assume charge* of the situation. But wdiat 
has happeiu’d in Bengal!’ From .l)(*(-(mibcr, 1932, up till now, the troops 
have heiui mainlainc’d. Arc we to understand that the state of emergency 
that is pr(‘ valent in Ih’iigal is such that the civil power cannot put it down? 
If tiiey maintain tliat ])(3sition, then I would ask, why is the civil power 
functioning then* at all? I am talking only of general principles: T am 
not hi'lping the terrorists at all. I am illustrating this printuple only for 
this purpose that if >011 liold that the civil power is functioning along with 
the pivsonce of tlic troops, may T ask, what is the function of the troops? 
If their funetions aro the same as the police functions, then do you 
maintain that the powers of investigation, search and arrest have been 
passc'd (3n to the troops or they arc still in the police there? If they are 
vested in the pcdici*, then the troops have no business to be there. That 
is the legal position. But if the troops are sent to make searches and 
arrest pi'ople, tlu'u T will ask him, can lie point out any provision in any 
oivilisod countn^ which is govomed by any system of jurisprudence, whether 
trovips have ever been given such a pow^r? T do not want to go into the 
truth or otherwise of the allegations made in this House: I have no 
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knowledge of them. But I lay down this proposition solely from the 
lawyer’s point of view. 1 say and maintain that the troops are being 
employed in order to terrorise people into submission, and are not there 
to aid the civil power in an emergency. As a matter of fact, there iB 
no such emergency as needs the aid of troops. If it is otherwise, why nob 
honestly declare a state of martial law in Bengal? But you are aware that 
martial law has got its own limitations, and those limitations arc those 
of time. If martial law is not to be declared, why not strengthen the 
fdvil power and restore to the police the power of investigation, arrest and 
search, and whatever pow'ers are given under the ordinary law of the land. 
So this proposition is a very sweeping proposition which this House, 1 
am afraid, cannot accej)t in its entirety. 

The second point whi(di lias been tried to be made out in that stato- 
nient is the justification for detaining people without trial. The cases of 
persons who are detained without trial are sent to two Judges and are 
examined by tluan, and, after examination, certain recommendations are 
made to the executive and the executive acts upon those recommendations. 
This is liow 1 understand that sentence. May I ask a fow’ questions about 
this? First of all, how many cases have so far been referred to these 
Judges? In how' many cases their recommendation went against the 
executive authorities and with what result? The figures should be inter- 
esting. l^ut apart from this, there is the more serious objection to this 
sysUim, and that is that without giving the accused an opportunity to 
cross-examine the witnesses whose testimony is to bo used to their prejudice 
— such testimony has no value in law. Hearsay evidence is scnqnilously 
excluded by all jurists. This evidence taken behind the back of the per- 
son is of a very tainted character and is such that no Judge, however 
capable, however eminent, is able to form an ojiinion on the evidence, 
and, more so, when it has been recorded by an interested person, interested 
in collecting material against the man, who lias not had an opportunity 
of testing it by cross examination.' So, if it is an emergency case, you are 
w'cleorne to use all your power; but always remember that this should be 
for a limited time and for a limited purpose. In case of Bengal, the time 
taken has liocn too long : These measures have not succeeded so far, 
and so the (lovernment must revise their plans. They must find out some 
otlier remi'(l\ for this disease. In tliis connection, T want to point out a 
liistorica.l facd v- hiidi is prohabJv for?rotton by tlie (lovernment of India, 
I'ut ^vbif.h f cannot forget at all, because T w’as a victim of that myself, 
and tliat is the declaration of martial law’ in the Punjab and subsequent 
appointment and report of the Hunter (kunmittee. That (^ommitt(*e wont 
into the ein-umstances of the fhs^!'rhanf*es of 1010. examined fh-' 
who were the a(dors in the Jallianw’^alla Bagh and perpetrcClorg of othtft 
atrocities in the Puniab in the name of law and order. Their report should 
not he forgotten. The Government should understand this, that tte 
findings of that (^onmiittco forcofullv condemned the Bvit mentality which 
wanted to ereato a moral eFoet and not to put dmvn the disturhanee ♦or 
'vliich the troops were sent for. Therefore, if .that means failed in thi 
t^unial), 'vherc the distnrharKvs w’ere more widespread than probably it I® 
in Bemral, T w’ould remind the Government of India that this Dyer 
mentalitv ean neither he tolerated bv the people of this country nor should 
thoy he a nartv to sucli a mentalitv in their subordinates. The main 
argument, for the continuance of this policv has been furnished by the 
ITononrahle the Home Member in his speech and his justification was, 
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as stated by him, that leniency had failed, amnesties had failed and 
smoother measures liad not succeeded with the terrorists and they^ have, 
therefore, been compelled to use these measures. This may be correct, 
and proijably this is correct. 1 can appreciate the difficulties of the Qpy- 
r;rnment in this matter; but the question is whether the severer measures 
whitjh are now being tunployed can succeed. The verdict of history ^ 
against it. Koad the old liistory from time immemorial : history records 
the clear verdict tliat one kind of terrorism has not been able to put 
down the other kind of terrorism. Such use of brutal force has never 
su(*cct;ded. In tin’s connection I will quote from a chapter of the faisUMry 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab. Faruhh Siyar wanted to extirpate the whole 
of the Hikli community in the Pimjab. He actually set a price on each 
Sikh liead, and, after some time, he boasted that no Sikh had been left in 
the Mughal Empire. At that time, 60 Sikhs came .... 

An Honourable Member: Where is this written? 

Sardar Sant Singh: C/ome to the Library and I will show you the bookSw 
Sixty Sikhs came out and told him “No, the Sikhs have not been exter- 
minated : here we are, willing to sufTcr the penalty of your laws**. They 
wore, of (*ourse, put to death. After some time, he again ordered a seaxetx 
to be made for Sikhs and declared again that they had been exterminated. 
Again the Siklis came out and suffered martyrdom. Now, wo find that 
the Mughal Plrnpire has gone, ’while the Sikhs have survived in the Pro- 
vince of the Punjab, The verdict of history is, therefore, clear. I will, 
tlierefore, tell the Government that for some time these measures may 
succeed, but not for all time, and I hope that the Government will tatoo 
the necessary steps to put an end to this state of affairs in the country. 

Mr. Saheb Bahadur (West (.\)ast and Nilgiris: Muhaminadanj : 

Sir, tiiis is perhaps the last Budget of ours in this Assembly, biicausc, I 
UTidorstand that fresh elections to this Assembly arc liko'y to take place 
some time about the end of this year. This is also perhaps the last time 
when we see the ironourahlo Sir George Schuster amidst us to discuss 
linancial matters. Sir, it has been my great privilege to sit in this House 
and watch the discussion and his speeches on financial matters with great 
attention and ])rofit .... 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhaiii Clictty) 
resumed the (Jhair.] 

Sir. I have all the admiration for tlic masterly way and for the clear 
exposition with which the Honourable Sir (icorge Schuster always 
o.vponrahMl his case. It is reaWy a sad event that we may have to lose 
him very soon, but he will carry with him our great admiration and 
grniitiulc to him. 

Sir. this ycair the l^udget has been the occasion of creating provinciM 
jca!o\isie'<. Wo find that for the last few years the Government of India 
have been 1 nailing the MadrauS Presidency with step-motherly affection. 
Sir, 1 coinc fnan a far off land which is shut out from the rest of India 
by the western ghats, and the voice from that land is not heard hy many. 
In recent years, the Govrnnnent of India have been sac'rifieing tlie Madras 
Presidency ior the sake of vociferous f’apitalist Bombay and for the rest 
f)f liuiia. We have been very often asked to pay high prices for the ])ro- 
tection given to tlic produce of other parts ot India. We have been asked 
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to piiy foi wheat pi*otection; we have been a,sked to pay for sugar pro- 
tection; we have been asked to protect the salt industry; we have been 
asked to pay for the protection of steel industry; we have been asked to 
pay for the textile industry. But when it came to a ipiestion of protection 
for us, I mean for the tanneries, the Government of India have treated 
us witli scant courtesy 


An Honourable Member: They are going to destroy the industry. 


Mr. XJppi Saheb Bahadur: And the. Governmcnl. seem to propose to 
take the last step to destroy this industry, an industry which stood by 
them when they were in groat peril. Secondly, Sir, the one industry of 
tliat part of the country from whore 1 coiiu* which n‘quircs protection 
is the co(*oanut industry. The total number of j)ooplo who arc engaged 
in the eocoaiiut industry number about a cron* including (loeliin and 
Travancoro. Sir, in order to give*, protection to the textile industry, 
(iov(*vnment havi^ sacrificed us. When wo look into the stfitistics to see 
what the Government of India have done for us, we find at once how far 
tliey have helped ns or rather how far tluiv havt^ saerifieed us for the sak(* 
of the textile*, industry of Bombav, and, in order to encouragii Ceylon to 
buy the cotton produce, of Bond)ay, they have laken away the little pro- 
tection that the coeoanut industry enjoyed some years ago. Sir, if we look 
into the statistics of the coeoanut industry for the Iasi four or five, ycairs, 
wc find that tlio GovtTiiment of India have l)(*i‘U sacrificing Malabar at the 
altar of Ceylon. In 102B, tlie tariff value o.f copra was Its. 2B. In 1930. 
it was reduced to Its. 17, in 1931, it came down to Its. 10, in 1932, it 
came tlown to Its. 11-8-0, in 1933, it came downi to Its. ten and, m 1934, 
it has come down to Hs nine. Then, with regard to coeoanut oil, in 
1929, the I rice was Its. 30, in 1930, it was Rs. 26. in 1931, it was 
Rs. 21-8-0, in 1932, it came down to Its. 16, and in 1033 it came down 
to Rs. lfi-8-0, that is hi say, the prices have* almost come down by *^0 
per cent. What lias be(*n the result? Tlu* result has lieen enormous 
imports foreign copra and cocoanuts into India. The following are the 
figuv(*s relating to the im]iorls of copra from hireign countries : 


In 1930 
In 1931 
Tn 1932 
Tn 1933 

Then coming to coeoanut oil — 
Tn 1930 
Tn 1931 
Tn 1932 
Tn 1933 
In 1934 


Cwts. 

1,361 

22.000 

292.508 

486.000 
Cwts. 

73.769 
188,947 
611,262 

358.000 

77.769 


Again, number of cocoanuts^imported were - - 

In 1930 

In 1931 

In 1932 

In 1933 


Cwts. 

19,000 

47,459 

6,912,416 

3,700,000 
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This has almost destroyed the cocoanut producer. This industry is the ■ 
(fhief mainstay of tlie j)eoplo of Malabar. 

Xow, Sir, I will make a speeial plea. You know, Sir, that I represent 
j a eoirimuiiity which is much maligned, I represent tlie Moplahs 

of Malabar. Tt lias hc‘cii said occasionally from responsible 
(piarters that outbreaks in Malabar were due to want of education among 
»h(‘ Mr.j)lahs who wore hekl responsible for the Mailabar rebellion that took 
place in 1021. Tie- reason for such oceasiomil outbursts on the part of 
the Moplah.^ is that the Moplahs are lacking in education. Economic 
(li'-'iress loo has added lo iiKjrcase the trouble. But, recently, within the 
hast l('n \(‘ars. after the rebellion, they arc taking to education. There 
ar(*. a nujrihcr of graduates. But neither the Government of India nor the 
Bocal Gov('rumt‘ul. an* helping them. It is not so much as a. communal 
claim as an affair of an all-India importance tha.t I ask that they must 
h(* hn)ngiil into line with all other eomrmmities, by eneouraging them 
to lak(*. lo ediiea.ticai. 1 a])peal to the Government to encourage education 
aitiong Iherti by taking sonu* of these j)eople in the services. 1 hope that 
in-/ a])]?eal will not go luiluaird, as Ibis is a matter of all-India import- 
ance. Sii’, in the interests of Malabar and in the intertjsts of Madras, 
arid in the. iiitei'est of India, 1 appeal to the Government to take some of 
tla'se p( oph* in the st‘rvie(‘s and eneonrage education among the Moplahs. 

Some Honourable Members: lict the question be now put. 

Mr. President (The ITononrablo Sir Shanmukham Ghettv) : If there is 
a general desipc for elosuny the Chair has no objection, and it would like 
to know what tla*. gimeral desire is. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I suggest at this very late hour, especially after 
tlie. spcH'elies tliat we have bcjcn making for the whole of the week, tliat 

I loTionrahh, ^fenihers, tin* tliP'e of them who stood up, will take only five 

minutes each to drive? lionn? their arguments, because iiohodv wants to 
sit from 10 o’elocdx in the morning till the cook crows. If the Honourable 
gentlemen aiv willing to speak only for ten minutes, we \vould not like 
t(j use onr privilege* of (dosnre. Otherwise we would insist on applying for 
closure. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Might I just say that the Honourable genthnnan 
h.ad been away frojii the House and he did not hear the speeches that 

bad been delivered in liis absence? .Vnd it will be unfair to us not to 

liave a (rhance of reply. 

! I 1 

Mr. President (^Pbe Honourable Sir Shanmukliam (Miettv) : The Chair 
must mak( it ]Hnfeetlv plain tlia.t if elosuro is applied for and persisted 
in, the Gbaiv is. hound to accept the closure, and this must be made per- 
feclly plain, at this stage. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Having agreed to a night Session, we do not 
want to exercise the prerogative of the majority, the very legitimate pre- 
rogative* of what is known as paid iamen tar v gag, but we expect the three 
MeT)ihcrs who st(xxl iq) to just eontral themselves and speak for five 
minutes or seven minnti?s. so that we might heiir the Finance Member and 
conclude this debate. 
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M&ulvi Murtuza Sahab Bahadur (South Madras : Muhammadaii) : 

Let me associate myself in thanking my Honourable fiiond, the Finance 
Member, for having come forward readily to render financial help to our 
imfortuiiat-e brethren of Bihar. The itouso knows i>erfe(‘tly wcdl how 
promptly he deputed his Secretary, the Ifonoiirable Sir AImii Parsons, to 
Bihar to see things for himself and hold discussions with the Local 
(lovernrnent tlu*re and come to conclusions as to what their mu^ds wore. 

An Honourable Member: Why not a Persian couplet to staid- with? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Sir, the House will be at one 
with mo wlien I say that he would have finaneod tlu^ (Sovenimont of 
Bihar more liberally if the Hnancia.] posifion of the Covermneiit of India 
had permitted him to do so. If lie had simply put fortli his gi'iiuine 
endeavours in (Mirt ailing the military ex])enditure of the CJovi'rnnuait of 
India, lie would have endeared himsolf to Indians and would not have been 
put to the necessity of going in for new laxation. Onr Xortli-West 
Frontier colleague interrupted me just now as to how it was that 1 did not 
begin my speech wdth a Persian couplet. To him I will ri'citi* this couplet: 

**lfaiyyat chit JiccqnAto Sultan daraqt. 

Dnrnqt ai hirnthcr ze Beeqnst Saqt.** 

It means, the king may bo compared to a tree and his subjeaits to 
the roots of tliat tree. Tlu* stability and strength of lla* irci* rests with 
the roots thereof. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Jntcrnal sccinit\ of India by 
troops — that is the meaning of your eouplet. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: T’he Nawab Major, 1 am sorry 
to say, does not know its meaning. Tins is tlu* advici‘. giviMi to all rulers, 
particnlarU to tliost‘- of ]*orsia, as to bow tlii'y should rim tliidi' atliniuis- 
tralion, as to how they should mould tludr conduct towards the ruhal. In 
this eoiiriectinn I liave to say tliat this advice has been given not cady by 
that practical ])hilosopher of Persia, iuit also by llu* i‘x-(lovernors of 
Bombay and Bibar and Orissa and also by His KxccllcncA’ tbc 
ex-Viceroy. What they have said is, that unless this Government cnli.sb 
the co-operation aud goodwill of Indians, there is no salvation ff;!* lla; 
Government of India and even for the British Mnijiire as a wlioie. Sir, 
you know J was the first Muslim elected Member of the Madras Legislalive 
Council under tin* Minto-Morley Iteforms. For some years I was a no- 
clifinger, and I had no idea of getting into the Coun(*il or tlic Asse.inbly. 
How a change was brought about in me may not. astonisfi tlui House. 
When our late lamented C. H. Das visited Madras to c.onsolidali', the 
Swaraj Party and delivered bis first memorable sfieecli in Madras, I bad 
the honour of presiding over that meeting — it was then tliat I was won 
over to the Swaraj Party, and I have been here for Hie last 11 years. 
I have seen many vicissitudes in life, I have experienced the ups and 
downs thereof, and so T am in a position to give this pi(?co of advice to 
the rulers that unless they enlist the co-operation and gOf)dwill of the 
ruled, they cannot run the administration with the help of repressive 
measures and Ordinances. 

Sir, you might have heard that one unfortunate fellow, Mr. Obeidiilla 
Khan by name, is the worthy nephew of that renowned Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar^Khan, to whom the Government should feel indebted. He is the 
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one who moulded the conduct of these young Pathans. Sir, you liave 
visited the North-West Frontier Province as 1 have done. You know what 
kind of zeal and fervour these young men have, it is Khan Abdul Mhaliar 
Khan that gave them such a training that they might not be led away 
from the creed of non-violence under any circumstanees, under any provo- 
cation. You know how they behaved when they were trampled down by 
armoured buses, iiven then they did not raise their voice. One of the 
tlowers of tliat family, tluj nephew of Khan Abdul CThatfar Khan and the 
son of JJr. Khan, has been on hunger strike for the last .50 days. We waited 
in deputation on tin; Home Member. Many of ns saw* him individually. 
The unfortunate motlier of Obeidiilla Khan and his unfortunate brother 
have addressed telegrams after telegrams to the Non-Oincial Members and 
also to the OHicial Alembers, even the Viceroy was addressed by so many 
ladies and gentlemen, and, lastly, by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
What is the reply — “Oh, we cannot interfere in this matter, it rests with 
the (lovernment of the North-West Frontier Province”. The same reply 
was given to us by the ilome Member also. Now', the House chould 
decide — had it been the case of some ordinary Anglo-Indian with no status 
in life, would they have meted out the same treatment to him as ihey 
have done in the case of Obeidulla Khan ? 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur; Certainly not. As an Indian, 
you ought to have realised our position. Govermnent do not generally care 
for the liv(‘s of Indians as they do in the case of Anglo-Indians or Europeans 
'This is liow the roots of the, tree are being cut off, and how ill-feeling and 
ihsaff'ectiou arii being created. Had this Obeidulla ikhaii, who is already 
suffering from tuh(*rculosis, been released it would have produced a salu- 
brious effect ill all non-co-o])erators. Sir, his last appeal to do away with 
communalism and tak(^ to nationalisiii deserves to be acted up to by all 
communities in India. It is such a iioble-niiiided gentleman wlio is being 
treated like a felon mikI not like a political prisoner w^hose only fault is that 
lie lias not furnished security. 

I have now to say a few words about tlie forward 2 JoIicy of the Govern- 
meiit of India. Last year, you know bombs were thrown on the unfortunate 
and defenceless Pathans of the tribal area, Jind some agreement was come 
lo between the Government of India and those tribes. Now’, ivc have receiv- 
ed an aj)peal and warning issued by the Ilaji Sahib of Turangzai. Most 
probably the Foreign Secretary’s attention lias been drawn to it. He has 
appealed in Persian, i am sorry I liave not the time to read it to the 
1 louse and translate it into English. I will only give the sum and sub- 
stance of it. He says that some military police people are eiieroaehing U 2 )on 
their dominion on the jilea of hunting 2 >urposes. He says that if some of 
his people w'cre to open fire on them, this will be taken as a pretext for 
2 )ouncing upon them and undermining their liberty. He has warned the 
Government of India as also the North-West Frontier Province Government, 
i do not know if the attention of our Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
also has been drawn to it. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : My attention has been drawn 
to it and practically every statement made by the Haji of Turangzai is 
completely untrue. 
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Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Alay 1 know if any investiga- 
tion has been made after the receipt of the represeiilatioii made oy the llaji 
of Turangzai? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Alay I point out that the iiaji of Turaiigzai 
has made no representation to (lovtuiiment. What Jit* lias dune is to broad- 
cast among our tribt*s on tlie frontier a series of complete nnsstatements. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Am 1 to understand that the 
forward policy of the Government of India has been abandoned? If not, we, 
all Indians, Hindus, Muslims, cMiristians, Sikhs and i’arsis, condemn such 
a pt'.hcy. Tile tribal ari*a 2 >eoi)le are our neighbours. We liave lost our 
freedom. They are enjoying it which the Government of India want to 
undermine. This kind of thing is tpiile- detrimental not only to the interests 
of the Government of India, hut also to thosii of the Jiritish Einiiire. 
Moreover, it is involving us unnect'ssarily in so much of (‘X^ienditure. Grores 
and crores are being swallowed by this forward ^lolicy. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Alay i ask if the Ifonourabh*- Alemher has ever 
considered the interests of those iieojile who Vwc in the administered 
districts? Is it his idea that they should not lx* 2jrot(‘cted ? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: 1 shall bo the last man not to 

recommend i^rotection for tliosi^ who are under tin* protection of the British 
(Tovernmeiit, but niy point is lhat, on the plea of giving protectiou to these 
persons, can you imdermiue the liberty of thosi*. wln^ have been enjoying 
freedom, simply heeause they are not in iv iiosition to defend themselves 
effectively. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Liberty to raid ami ki(liu4> ? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: lahorty to manage their own 
affairs. 

Now', Sir, a word about tlie imhatuiiate residents of Jialuchistaii. The 
House may be aware that our Alir Abdul A/.iz is uudi'rgoiiig imiirisoiiment 
for three yi^ars, simply becaus<*, he was th^ Secretary of tin*! Conference 
which had passed ti licsoluiion to tlu^ (dfect that they should have tlie same 
reform as was being enjoyed by the rest of Jndijr. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: On a point of order. Air. Abdul Aziz is a State 
subject of the Kalat Stale and any puiiishmeut which has been awarded 
to him has been awarded by tlui Kalat State. TIkj IJoiKafrahle Member 
is icuching on a matter wliich affects the internal administration of a 
State. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: 1 am sotry. Sir. 1 am dead 

figainst the jirffa system. Tlie jirga system is being dictated by a third 
party. Justice is being administered in Jiritish Balucliistan with the help 
of the jirga system and the same ahoniinable system vv'as obtaining in the 
North-West Frontier rroviiiec which has now got reforms. The House 
will remember that it was I who moved the Resolution regarding the intro- 
duction of reforms into the North-West Frontier Frovince. Now', as has 
been iiointe:! out by niy Honourable friend Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, this 
subvention question of one crore of rupees is nothing. Had our Hindu 
brethren, who object to this subvention, gone into the financial question 
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and seen us to how iriutdi was being spent upon the North-West frontier 
IVoviuee before tlje inti*odiieiion ol the liOforiij.s, 1 am sure they would 
have been satislied that this one erure of rupees was nothing. Then, Sir, 

1 want to know if Ahdus Sainad Khan, who v\as the Ohairinan of the 
Keception Committee and wiio is now undergoing trial, has not been per- 
mitted even to produee evidone(^ in his defenc;»r. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Sir, on a point of order, as the ease ol this 
gentleman is aub judicr is tlie lionourable. Member entitled to discuss that 
on the floor of the House? 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: ^Phis much only has been said, 
namely, is it a fact that he luis not been allowed .... 

Mr. President (The Ifonoumhle Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
In IIk ease of any mailer wlnel* is sub judicc, the Honourable Member 
should not refer to it at all. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Before concluding, I have to 
say one Ihitig about my Brovinee. Sir, on! of fourteen Fligh Court Judges, 
we have not had evem a single High (’onrt Judge* in Madras wJio is a Muslim. 
Sir, my esteemed friend and Ta*ader, Sir Ahdur Hahirn, who w^as our High 
Court Judge, reAirod, as you know in 1020. Kver since we have been raising 
our voice and recpiesting tin* Oovornment to give us at least one Muslim 
High Court Judge, so that the Ishnnie hiws may be properly interpreted and 
administered in Madras. No doubt, wIu‘m lie was serving on the Public 
Services (kimmission, one Mr, Kaiz 'Pyabji'e was appoinh?d to act for him, 
hut when there was a p(*rmant‘nt vacancy in 1020, ovov since fourteen years 
have rolled hy, not ovni a single Mnslim h:is heem made a High Court 
.Iiidgo. Though I know that .Madras is a major Ihoviiice, yet I trust the 
(lovernment of India, ])artieiilarly the Law Meinher and the Homo Member 
may interest themselves in this matti'i* and s <‘0 that out of h)nrtcon at 
least oiH* Muslim is appointial as a Higli Court Judgt^ 

Then, Sir, as regards tin* abolition (»f the e.xport duty on hides, .1. have 
o say that it is an unredoeming feature of this h'iuancc* Hill. The tanning 
industry in IMadras has heim killed, and now if what has appeared in today’s 
papers abont the abolition export duty on skins be true, if that scheme 
should come to pass. Hum tlie tanning industry will have to hid farewell 
to and the tanners of Madras will have no otlier go hut to -close ail the 
five hundred tamuM-ics in Madras. With these few words. Sir, T resume my 
seat. 


Several Honourable Members: The question may now be pnt. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnukbam Chetty): Uie question 
is: 

“'riiat tJip question he now put.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster :*( Applause.) Sir, we have moved 
rather far from that atmosphere of jjost-prandial facetiousness which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. ^lody, is so fond of talking about. We have 
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covered a very large range of subjects, and I feel sure that there is no 
Member here who will not appreciate that this is not exactly an easy debate 
to reply to. 

I had thouglit, in the first place, that the most appropriate speech on 
which I might frame my owti reply would be the s]ieech madti by my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of fhe Op])ositioti, but my Honourable friend 
has been unable to bear tlie strain and the heat of the night and T, there- 
fore, must deal ratlier sliortly with what he said. I had intended to answer 
his particular and specific (picstion about (h(» (Capitation Award. He asked 
us very definitely to explain the position in that respect. What T had 
unshed to put to him was this, that our original claim was based on several 
grounds and that it was only on one ground tliat the Tribunal supported 
our claim. Tt was then left to His Arajosiy’s Oovermnont to assess the 
value of that ground. Afv Honoiirahlc friend aslaal whether wi', had put 
forward a claim that we did not consider to he just, (''ertaiidy wi'. ])nt for- 
ward no claim in which we did not believe. Hut, like other litigants, we 
do not always win on all onr claims. The only question was whether His 
Majesty’s Government’s assessment of the on(' ground on which we won 
was a fairly reasonable assessment or so unfair and nnrensonable that we 
ought to protest against it. As to that, there was no donht as to onr 
decision and that has already hoc'n comnmni(‘afcd to the House. 

Now, my Hononrahhi friend dealt with aiiollier mailer whicli Inis also 
been touched upon b,v other s])cal\ers, and, tliorofore, I will say something 
about it. He complained again that we had not a siilficiimtly constructive 
economic policy and he (*omf)lained that the conclusion of my own review 
on the subject of an (‘(‘oiiomic poIic\ had b(‘en one which was no l)otl(‘r 
than “wait and see”. Now, Sir, that is nt>t a fair ae.eount of tli(‘ ])osition 
that I took up. I claimed and I still claim that tliero had been proceed- 
ing, and that there is proceeding, a v(‘rv definiti' industrial d(‘Vidopm(‘ni 
and tliat India in thc^ last huv years has made remarkablci Ktrid(‘S towards 
being more industrially sejf-su[>porting tlian l)<‘iore. .\t the same' time' I 
mad(» it clear tliat India cannot expect, at K-ast in »n\ view, to achieive* lu'r 
maximum c(*,ouomie development and wc'II-being mciely l)\ relying (jn her 
own industries ajid being I'litirely si*lf-conlained and s(‘lf-siq)porting. 1 
made it quite clear that India must liave. ;i substantial foreign tradi'. ; and 
although she has l)eeome more self-sup]K)rting, although, for examplt', as 
regards cement, inaiclies and a large rangi* of iron and steel produces India 
is now entirely self-supporting, although she has enormonsly diminished her 
need for outside supplies in such articles as cotton pieceguods, (dgarettes, 
tob«acoo, electric fittings and electrical apjiliances of all kiiuL, of wliicdi T 
gave a list still she does need external trade, in order tf> find a muiUct for 
those products which she is specially adaptt'd to y)rodnci‘ and on tlie produc- 
tion and sale of which so large a proporti(ni of her ja'oph; r(‘ly. T then 
dealt with the question of how ue were to see urn our markets for those 
goods and made certain suggestions and indicated to the. House the lines 
on which w’e were working. T need not go over that ground again. T 
merely wish to emphasise the point that we have a constructive plan, that 
we are working on a constructive plan and that we can claim very snh- 
stanti«al results from that plan. On the other hand, we cannot claim and 
we do not claim that wo can from India n'gulate ihe woi-ld economic posi- 
tion. Now, Sir, if there had been time, T would have dealt much more 
fully with that, but I think that the House is weary and will no doubt 
wish me to conclude as quickly as possible. 
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I wish to (leal especially with tlie speech made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody. Mr. Mody raised an issue of very great practical im- 
portance. He raised, in fact, two issues. He dealt with the growing com- 
petition of the Kathiawar ports from two points of view, — first, the threat 
to the financial stability of the port of Bombay and, secondly, the loss to 
the Government of India’s customs revenue; and, in dealing with the latter, 
he raised two questions — dangers to our revenue from smuggling and 
dangers to onr revtMiiie fmrn the working of the agreements which we have 
with the various Stale's. 1 would remind my Honourable friend that it 
wan as regards his allegations und(‘r this last-mentioned head that I told 
him that he* would have to make good what he had said and that we could 
not allow th(^ matter to rest as he had left it. Now, as to all those matters 
which (v*)n('ern the effects on our customs revenue, I do not wish to say 
anything very detailed or full tonight. T wish to say no more than this — 
that we are fully alive to llu* importance of the points which my Honour- 
able friend has raised. Our attitude must be one, of course, of treating 
all sides fairly, but we must also see that we ourselves are fairly treated. 
As regards the question of smuggling, active st(q)S are now being taken and, 
HO far as it is possible to minimise that danger, T hope that in a short time 
all that can h(‘ done will have been done. But as to the other issue — the 
financial position of the port of Bombay, T wish to Sfiy this. The Govern- 
ment of India recognise that the maintenance of the trade and the financial 
stability of the port of B(')mbay is a matter of far more than local importance 
in whi('h they have a very direct concern. The Government of India have 
assured the Government of Bombay that they will do all that is in their 
])OW('r to ensure to the port of Bombay (*onditions of fair and equal competi- 
tion with <')ther ports and the abilitv to hold its place in such conditions. 
The Governnu'nt of India propose to institute an early inquiry into the 
financial positiori of the ])ort of Bombay in order to determine what 
measures on Iheir own part may be necessary. So, on that point at least 
I have bc('n able to deal definitely with what has fallen from my Honour- 
able friend. 

riien, Sir, I should have liked to say something with reference to the 
speech made by my Honourable friend, Raja Jhahadur Krishnamachariar, 
who loads the Centre Party. But he unfortunately is also not in his place, 
and my remarks may fall rather flat. If he had been here, I would have given 
him the assiiranee for which he asked, though h^ was one who apparently 
did not ask for very much. He said, he would be contented with an 
assurance sympathy. I could perhaps have offered him more than that. 
He complained that I had not emphasised again in my latest speeches 
the importance that we attach to all the agricultural interests in this 
country. I could have assured him that there is no one of us, Members 
of the Government, today who does not realise that it is the agricultural 
interests which should have our primary consideration. (Applause.) I 
could have explained to him that, of the various issues which he raised, 
there was not one which was not down on the agenda of the Conference 
which we intend to hold next week with the representatives of the Provin- 
cial Governments. We certainly are fully alive to the urgency of the 
issues to which he referred, and* wt‘ shall (lo our best in consultation with 
the Provincial Governments to find the best method for dealing with them. 

Now, Sir. my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das,— and he is still with us— 
raised one or two points on which T feel I ought just to say something. 
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My Honourable frienl, 1 think, said, “we want a better designed system 
of taxation'*, or words to that effect. 1 might go so far as to say that in 
a certain sense 1 agree with him. 1 think the time has come when the 
relative reliance we place on the various heads ot taxation should be 
reviewed and 1 have already made it clear in my Budget speecii that we 
intend to go over all the heads of customs revenue very carefully. I 
think the time has come when this is perhaps the niost important task 
•in the held of the Mnance Member’s responsibilities. My Honourable 
friend wished for some information aa regards the adiniuistrativo side in 
connection with the proposed new excise duties. That i>erhapb can be 
dealt with more fully when we come to discuss the Bills, but i can tell 
my Honourable friend this — that the arrangements arc all made for keeping 
a record of the issues of excisable articles made from Victories as from the 
1st April. No payments will be due until the 1st of May, but on the 1st 
of May payments will be due on issues made as from the Ist 
April, so that, if the measures are passed, everything is in train for 
collecting the revenue. My Honourable friend raised another point as 
to the amount of stocks which would be available and on which we should 
• be unable to collect an excise, because they might have been 
issued from the factories before the 1st of April. That is an important 
practical point, and it is quite iiossible that as regards matches 
we may not collect the full amount of revenue which we liave estimated 
in the course of next year. It is impossible really to say for how 
long the stock of matches, which will have already been issued 
and in the hands of retailers before the 1st of April, will last. But the 
point that I want to make is tliat, whenever wc had introduced an excise 
measure of this kind, we should have been up against a practical problem 
of that nature, and there is no reason to suppose that the stocks which 
vi^ill evade the imposition of the excise duty are at present larger than they 
would normally have been. 

Then, my Honourable friend asked some particular questions about 
the debt position of India. Pirst of all, he asked mo whether there was 
any unfunded debt which did not appear in our tables. 1 answered that 
question that our tables are quite complete and there is no hidden liability 
not there revealed. He commented on one i^articular feature which is 
important. He commented on the fact that since 1928 the margin shown 
as uncovered debt had risen by something like 80 crores. It is, of course, 
almost impossible in such a table to explain all the factors which go to 
aifect our debt position, but the one important factor which accounts for 
practically the whole of th© increase of our uncovered debt is the result 
of our sales of silver. When we sell silver, silver which has stood in our 
currency reserves at its full face value in rupees, we only, of course, get 
in return the bullion value of the silver, and in. order to maintain the 
full margin against the currency notes issued, we have to create treasury 
bills to make up the gap. That process has created a debt which on the 
whole of our silver sales amounts to about 34 crores, and that accounts 
for practically the whole of the increase shown in our uncovered debt. I 
think those are all the special points with which I need deal. 

So far as the general issues are concerned, I think I may say that the 
debate has shown that they have, in the sense I had hoped, proved non- 
coiitroversial, for what I meant by that was that after a bitter controversy 
raised on our proposals when we first introduced them in September, 1931, 
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I hoped that the House had come to accept the that those proposals 
woro really necessary in order to meet . the needs of the situation and 
that apart from criticisms of detail Honourable Members had not got 
any alternative plan to suggest to us by which it would have been prac- 
tically possible to meet the needs of the situation. 

The greater part of the discussion this evening and tonight has ranged 
over a wide field of subjects and has hardly toiudied ui)cn the special 
financial problems. The question of Bengal and the justice of our propo- 
sals for Bengal have been dealt with, and there, in that connection, I 
should like to say that my Honourable friend. Mr. Bajii. wlio started by 
talking about the “milking of Madras” w'cnt on to give ns a series of 
figures which soomed to me to make out the most convincing case possible 
for giving S('ine special assistance to Bengal, and I was very glad to see 
my llououraklc friend, the Leader of the Opposition, take up that point 
from thos(^ figures wliieli had boon quoted and elaborate and add force to 
it by other figures wliich ho was able to present to the House. I hope 
very much that in iho sense used b}^ my Honourable friend, the Leader 
of tlij. Opposition, tlint particular part of our proposals may now be 
rofrnrded as having been acaa^pted by the House, and having passed out 
of the range, of controversy. (Hear, hear.) 

This, Sir, is tho Iasi debate on the last Finance Bill that I shall have 
to handle in India and, on such an occasion 1 should, if the hour had not 
been so late, have ventured to make a few partieular remarks. 1 will 
only say one thing and that is this. A good many Honourable Members 
wlio Jiave spoken — I revert again to this question of a oonstriicf ivo ccono- 
ijLc plan— a good many Mend:)ers who have spoken, T think, have felt 
llial, the (lovta'iiimuit of India liavc not been very enterprising in their 
inetliods and they felt that they would have likc;d to have seen a popular 
Finance Minister dealing witli the plan more in consonance*, with the popu- 
lar (leaiumd. Well, Sir, history has not yet passed its verdict on the right- 
ness or the wrongness of tlie various methods which have been tried by 
.many countries for dealing with the present situation. It still remains to 
be proved wlietli(*r the hold (‘Xpcriinonls such as President Poosevclt has 
l)ecn trying in America are right. It still remains to he proved what tho 
ultimate reactions of plans of that kind may be. Wo have followed less 
ambit ions ])!ans, hut yet plans that have been just as carefully thought 
out. We have been influenced, and let us be quite clear about that, we 
have been iiifliieuced viTy much hv British methods, but let us also be 
ch'ai that ^^e have not been influenced by British motives. I wish to 
mak(' tliat very clear, for there was only one point in the whole of the 
speech made by my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, 
which gave me a certain -amount of pain, and that was when he suggested 
that We here are still under the influence of British motives. Well, Sir, 
there is no iMomhor of this Government who ever looks at any question 
except from the point of view of what is right for India (Applause), and 
there is not one of us here who would consent to cx>ntinue a policy which 
Wcas influeni od by other motives. There may sometimes be differences of 
opinion, there may be choices of courses which may be taken and there 
may be one course which would be more popular and more easy to take, 
but, when the balance is even, then sometimes one has to choose the 
course which is the harder one and the less popular, if it appears on 
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principle to be right. We, in judging of our financial principles, have 
definitely staked our faith on British methods. Well, Sir, 1 believe that 
British methods may in the long run prove the best. We have kept our 
position sound, and 1 venture to think that when the Indians of the future 
look back on the history of these years, they will not be so critical as 
many are today of us who have adhered to a difficult course and some- 
times an unpopular course, but a course which has at all times been guided 
by a desire to follow right princijiles and to avoid quack remedies. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion i^^ : 

“That the Bill, as aniciided, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The ITonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetly) : The House 
now stands adjourned till eleven of the clock, this morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the clock on Wednesday, 
the 28th March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 28th March, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council TToiiso at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shiinmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Dischaboes in the Bhuekunda Colliery. 

664. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Ui) Were there any case or cases ot 
discharge in Bhurkunda Colliery in April and May, 1033? If so, how 
many, and what w’ere the eireumstaucos relating to each? 

(b) Were the discharges made for the purpose of reduction? If 80» 
were the prescribed rules for reduction stric 3 tlv followed in those cases? 
If not, are Covernment prepared to set the matters right? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information Jind will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 


Inconveniences to Long Distance jRAmwAY Passengers. 

665. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Aie Covernment aware that 
Railway journeys for long distance passengeis generally hecome very in- 
(jonvenienr owing to the following among other fads: 

(i) rush of passengers, 

(ii) constant vexation owing to ingress and egress of passengers, 

and 

(hi) greater possibility of the presence of cheats in the compart- 
ments ? 

(b) Have the Railway Board received any scheme from one Mr. H. C. 
Dev, regarding facilities for long distance passengers? If so, what are 
the suggestions contained in it? 

(c) Are the Railway Board inclined to accept them? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) Government recognise that there are certain 
inconveniences which are inseparable from a long distance journey in any 
public conveyance.! 

(h) and (c). I understand a letter was received from Mr. Dev by the 
Railway Board in 1931, The main suggestion contained therein, so far as 
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[ can gather from the papers in the Railway Board's office, which do not 
contain a copy of the letter in question, was the segregation of long distance 
passengers in separate compartments in through trains. This proposal was 
considered impracticable because it was liable to result in some carriages 
being overcrowded and other running practically empty and it was impossible 
to compel long distance passengers to travel in the particular compartments 
of the train reserved for them. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: is it not a fact that a special carriage for 
Dehra Dun is attached to some of the important trains that leave Howrah ? 


Mr. P. R. Ran: Yes, Sir. The Honourable Member is doubtless aware 
that railway administrations do whatever they can in this matter. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, before 1 ask this question, T should like to 
know whether I would be constitutionally right in asking it. According to 
our rules, questions are to be asked in the first hour of the day's meeting, 
but this is really a continuation of the meeting held today which was 
adjourned to meet airiin ‘today’ at eleven. So this is not the first hour of 
today's meeting, and I do not think questions can be asked now. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Obotty'): The Honour- 
able Member can ask the question if he wants. 

Senbino OF Advanoe Copies op Appeals to the Railway Board. 

oOfi. *Dt. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Ts it a fact that a circular letter bas 
been issued, prohibiting the railway employees from sending an advance 
copy of their appeals to the Railway Board? 

(h) Tf so, will Govemniont be pleased to state the method by wfiicb 
they can find out whether the appeals tendered by the staff have or have 
not been withheld by the Agent or any subordinate officer? 

(r) Do Govemmenti j'ro])ose to take disciplinary action against officers 
who withhold such appeals without bringing them to the notice of the 
Railway Board? Tf so, what? - 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) The circular in question, a copy of which I lay on 
the table of the House, Tiointed out that as no action is taken on advance 
copies they serve no useful purpose and only occasion unnecessary clerical 
work. The Railway Board asked that instructions may be issued that the 
practice of sending advance copies of appeals should be discontinued. 

(h) The rules provide that when an appeal is withheld the appellant 
should be informed of the fact with reasons for it and a quarterly statement 
of appeals so withheld, except for the reason that the appeal is to an 
authority to whom no appeal lies, shall he submitted to the a\ithority to 
whom such appeals wore addressed.! 

(cl Tf any breaches of these rules are brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment. they will be taken serious notice of. 
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No. 2035-E. G. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


(Railway Boaiud.) 


To 


Dated New Delhi, the Ut September, 193S. 


The AgeutSy 

North Western, East Indian, Eastern Bengal, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Burma Railways. 


Dear Sir, 

Tne Railway Board have noticed that when appeals are submitted for their consi 
deration, it is becoming the general practice for appellants to transmit advance copies 
direct to the Railway Board, bearing the endorsement that Uie oiiginal is benig 
submitted through the proper channels. I am to point out that, as no action is taken 
on such advance copies, they serve no useful purpose, and only occasion unnecessary 
clerical work. The Railway Board tliorefore consider that the practice of submitting 
advance copies of appeals should be discontinued, and I am to ask tliat instructions 
may be issued accordingly. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) L. H. KIRKNESS, 

Secretary, Railway Board. 

D. A.— Vi/. 


No. 2035-E. G., dated the 1st September, 1033. 

Copy forwarded for information and guidance to the- ^ 

(1) Central Publicity Officer, Indian State Railways, 

(2) Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 

(3) Senior Government Inspectors of Railways, Circles Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 7, 

(4) Government Inspectors of Railways, (hrcles Nos. 2 and 2 A. 

(5) Chief Controller of Standardisation. 


(Sd.) L. H. KIRKNESS, 
Secretary, l^ilway Board. 


No. 2035-E. G., dated the 1st September, 1933. 

Copy forwarded to the Controller of Railway Accounts, Chief Accounts Oflicers, 
N. W., E. B., E. I., G. I, P, and Burma Railways and Director Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, for information and guidance. 

(Sd.) BARK AT ALI, 
for Financial Commi.ssioner, Riilways. 


Appeals sent to Hts Excellency the Viceroy by Rahway 

Employees. 

667. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the appeals sent to 
H[is Excellency the Viceroy by railway employees arc sunt uy the. 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy to the Railway Board ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that such appeals, with a printed memorandum 
signed by a subordinate clerk, are sent back to the Agents for disposal? 
Can Government give any instance during the last four years in which the 
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Agent sent back these appeals to the Bailway Board with any remark of 
Jiis own? If so, w'ill Government please lay on the table a statement 
giving reference to such cases? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) The procedure in the Kail way Department is the 
same as in other departments of the Government of India. Appeals or 
memorials sent directly to Jlis Excellency the Viceroy are forwarded by the 
I*rivate Secretary to the Department concerned for disposal or remarks. 

(b) When such an appeal or memorial is forwarded to the Railway Board 
for disposal and wJien an appeal lies to the liiiilway ]3oard, it is carefully 
(rousidered by the Board before final orders are issued. When under the 
rules no appeal lies beyond the Agent, it is ordinarily forwarded to the Agent 
for disposal. Such letters are signed by a gazetted Superintendent on behalf 
of and under the instructions of the Secretary. When such appeals are 
sent by tiie Railway Board to an Agent for disposal there is no occasion for 
llu* Agent to send them back to the Board with his remarks. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do 1 understand the Honourable Member to 
mean that tJie Railw^ay Board only consider those cases in which an appeal 
li(‘s to the Hail way Board and that if an appeal does not lie to the Railway 
Board, they do not consider it? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is the ordinary practice. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then is it not useless to send an appeal to the 
Viceroy, bec;ause it is not considercMl by the Railway Board if an appeal 
<loes not lie to them? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 am afraid my Honourable friend has got rather mixed 
up between the question of appeals and memorials. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As the intention of an appeal is that some authority 
higher than the authority which decided the question should have a kind of 
rmuow, if tliese applications are not read by the Railway Board, but sent 
back to tluj Agent from whose order the appeal is filed, is not my Honour- 
able. friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, right in saying tliat it is useless to send 
any kind of memorial to His Excellency? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 1 stated quit'C plainly that appeals and memorials sent 
to His Excellency the Vic.eroy are forwarded to the Department either for 
dis})osal or remarks. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 ask whether these appeals arc read by 
any Member or OlVicer of the Railway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Certainly. My Honourable friejid pfit that question to 
Mr. (k)lvin 'luring the Budget debates and got a categorical answer. 

Mr* Maswood Ahmad: After remarks are made on these appeals, are 
they returned to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If remarks are called for, certainly they would be 
returned. 
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Time Limit eob Fobwabdinu Appeals oe Railway Employees. 

668. ♦•Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is there any time limit prescribed within 
which the Agent of a Railway or other subordinate oliicers^ must neces- 
sarily forward the appeal of railway employees to tlui next higher 
authorities ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: Mo time limit has been prescribed as to the forwarding of 
appeals regarding an order against which a right of appeal lies. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will it be correct to say that the Agent may 
withhold an appeal during the whole tenure of his olhceV 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Mo, JSir. The rules provide that wJicn an appeal is 
withheld, the fact must be commu ideated to the person appealing, and when 
an appeal is decided by the Agent himself, the decision should be commu- 
nicated to the person concerned. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that we have stopped a person 
from sending an appeal direct to the Railway Hoard, what is the method 
left to the Railway Hoard to deterndne w^hether a certain appeal has been 
forwarded or withheld ? J3o the Railway Hoard demand any kind of state- 
ment showing the number of appeals which are lying there ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: 1 replied to this question a few minutes ago. There is a 
quarterly statement prescribed which shows all the apptjals withheld. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ar(‘. Government aware that there is great 
discontent among the employees aixnit these ajjpeal rules, and do Govern- 
ment projiGse to reconsider them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I quite agree with the Honourable Member, and the 
Railway Hoard are quite convinced that it is essential that in any case if 
an appeal lies to the Railway Hoard, the right of appeal should be a reality, 
and that all appeals should be carefully considered by the Hoard. We quite 
retogTiisti that and our procedure does in practice give c.ffect to it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ho Government propose to consider this 
question of appeal rules eitlicr in the Local Advisory Coftimittecs or in th(i 
Central Advisory Cominittcc, because there is groat discontent among the 
employees about the present appeal rules? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has not stated specifically what 
are tlie particular rules which he considers are sources of tliis^disoontent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I think I will not be right in stating those 
facts, because I am entitled to ask questions here only, and so my question 
is that, in view of so many questions about these appeal rules, is it not 
better to consider the question in the Central Advisory Committee as to 
how far the rules require any change and how far Government are. ready to 
amend the rules? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: If my Honourable friend makes that 
suggestion and puts it up for consideration at the next meeting of the 
Central Advisory Committee, I shall consider w’hether it should he included 
in the agenda or not. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that a deputation of officers of the 
Kast Indian Railway met the Railway Board and mentioned their grievances 
* a bout similar practices? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: J have no personal inloriiiation about it. If my 
|{onourabie friend wants the inf(»rmatioii, I shall have to ask for notice of 
the question. 

Examination in TIurmukhi helo by the Postmaster General, Lahore. 

569. ’•Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact tliat the Postmaster General, 
Post Office, Lafiort*, held an examination in Gunnukhi on the 22nd October, 
lO.-lo? If so, is it a fact that 75 per ccuit marks were required for passing 
the exjiiniiiat ion ? If so, how many candidMtos appeared and how many 
were derdarc-d successfur? 

(fa) What purpose does this qualification serve in the Post Office? 

(c) WcM('. the examinees required to transliterate the Gurmiikhi charac- 
ters into homan charHcd-crs? If so, with wliai. object? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: (a) to (c). Enquiry is being made 
and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Persons arrested wrongly by the!Delhi Police for certain 
Alleged Offences. 

670. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will Government please state the number 
of persons the Delbi Police arrested wrongly for certain alleged offences 
since the 1st Mundi, 

(fa) How many of them were let off without being challaned before a 
court because the police subsequently found out that they were not the 
wanted persons? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Wiiii your [)in'Luission, I will answer 
questions Nos. 570 and 571 together. I Jiavc made enquiries of the Chief 
(3ommissioner, Delhi, and will lay the result on the table in duo course. 

Arrest of one Captain G. M. Sekhri by the Delhi Police. 

1571. *Mr. S. G. Jog; (a) Do Iht! Delhi Police arrest respectable persons 
after making due enquiries as to their identity, etc. ? Tf not, why not ? 

(fa) Are (h)vcrninent aware that one Captain G. M. Sekhri, A.I.R.O., 
B.Sc., iM.IhB.S., and a Municipal Commissioner, was arrested by the 
Delhi Police on the 25th January, 1984? 

(c) Are (lovenimcnt aware that he was lot otf by the police after a 
few days as it was found out that he was not the w’anted man ? 

(d) What is tlie provision in sueh cases as to the arrest of a person? 
Do the police tally before arrest the identity of the supposed culprit with 
the identification details given by the complainant? If not, why not? 

(fj) Do Goveninuait propose to provide for preliminary identification by 
police before arresting a person? Tf not, why not? 

(/) Is tluM-c any provision for compensating such persons who are wrongly 
arrested, detained and unnecessarily harassed? 


t For answer to this question, see answer to /question No. 570. 
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Wheat Eaters and Rice Eaters in the Finance Department and in 
THE Defence Forces and Police. 

572. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be. pleased to state 
the number of wheat eaters and rice eaters (i) in the Finance Department 
of- the Government of India, and (ii) in the defence forces and police? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I regret to find that the Government 
records are silent on the point. If the Honourable Member wishes to start 
research into the subject, I would suggest that he should conduct a census 
of the Members of this House. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do I understand the implication of this question to 
be that wheat is good for building up brawn, but not brains ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: T would suggest that the Honourable 
Member addresses his question to the questioner. 

Mr. B. Das: If such a census is made, will the statistician also collect 
stntisfics as to how manv are herliivorous and how many nre carnivorous? 


Race-Horses imported into India. 

573. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be phiased to state 
(i) the number, and (ii) the value, oi the race-horses imported into India, 
from the 1st April, 1931, to the 28th February, 1934? 

(h) Were any or all these horses insured? Tf so, what was tlio total 
amount of such insurance? 

(c) Was any import duty realised on these race-horses? If so, how 
much and at what rate? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The inforniatif)n asked for is not 
available, as race-horsea are not separately recorded in the annual or 
monthly Sea-borne Tradt' Acconnf^ tn British India- 

(h) Government have no information. 

(c) No. Import duty is not levied on race-hbrses, all animals bein;^ 
admitted free. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that lakhs of rupees 
and even more have been laid on race-horses here, and that this great luxury 
is troubling many people in this co\intry, and do th(*y proitfose to impose 
any import duty on these race-horses? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Docs my Horu>urablc friend suggest 
tiiat this import duty should bu levi Mt m ; a measure of protection for horses 
bred in this country? 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: T do not suggest it as a protective measure: 

T want to know from my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, because 
this is bis department — the imposition of duty — ^whether Government pro- 
pose to impose an import duty on race-horses which are of large value to 
save the poor tax-payer from the burden of heavy taxes ? 
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The Honourable Sir Georg^^chuster: 1 sliq,!! have great pleasure in 
een sidering my Honourable friend's suggestion when we go through the 
whole of our import duties. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May T ask whether Government will not consider 
it as a temporary measure to give temporary shelter to this particular 
industry in India and even to raise the price level to 1931 conditions? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 did not know that my Honourable 
friend was so interested in horse-racing. Now that I find where his predilec- 
tions He, I shall certainly consider his suggestion. 

.Rbobuitment of Clerks and Copyholders in the Government op 
India Press, New Delhi. 

574. *Ueut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan: (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to st^ite the method of recruitment of clerks and copy- 
holders in the Government of India Press, Noav Delhi? 

(h).rs it iV fact that only those candidates, who have recommendations, 
are called by the Mannger for interviews and the same candidates are 
selected after itilerview? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Manager Kas already decided to take an under- 
graduate in proforeneo to local graduates because he is the son-in-law of 
the Secretary of tlie Works Committee? 

(d) Are Government aware that there is great discontent among the 
workers of the Government of India Press, Now Delhi, owing to the policy 
of pleasing ilu'. members of the eomrnittee by taking their relatives in 
(jovernment employ? 

(c) Is it or is it not a fact that some relations of the Works Committee 
have been tak(‘n in sfirvi(*e of the Press recently? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The recruitment of clerks is made 
with the approval of the Controller of Printing in accau-dance with a set of 
rules which may be seen in his office. 

Tlie recruitment of copyholders is made by the Manager of the Press 
who, 1 understand, tests candidates in reading and generally satisfies him- 
self that they are suitably qualified. 

(?)), (o) and (d). No. 

(e) No persons known to be relatives of members of the Works Com- 
mittee have been employed recently. 

Exemption of Postal Employees in Bihar from the Emergency 

Cut in Pay. 

'676. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Have Govemment received any representa- 
tion from the Postal Unions for exempting the postal officials who have 
suffered in the Bihar earthquake from the five per cent, emergency cut in 
pay? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the cases of the earthquake 
sufferers in the Postfil Department sympathetically as regards their cut in 
pay? 
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(c) Is it not a fact that (ioverninent h%ve in some other Departments, 
particularly in the Army Department, exempted from the operation of per- 
centage cut in pay several persons on special considerations? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(h) The matter is receiving the attention of the Director-General. 

(c) Yes. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Import of Foreign Rice into India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: With regard to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Bajpai in the course of the debate on the Wheat Import 
Duty (Extending) Bill on tlie 26th February that Government were consider- 
ing what action, if any, was necessary to prevent the disturbing influence 
of imports of foreign rice on lo(*al rice price's, are Government in :i position 
to state now what? action they have taken ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: At the request of the Government of India, His 
Majesty's Government have instructed His Majesty's Ambassadors in 
Paris and Bangkok to make representations urgently to the Governments 
concerned that they should take remedial action. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Has the attcVntiou of the Government been drawn 
to the following news that the Tananese steamer “Toho Maru" steamed 
into the Madras Harbour on the 21st March, with 4,500 tons of rice, 400 
tons to be landed in Madras and the rest to be distributed in other parts 
>f the coast, and it is further stated that 38,000 tons of Siamese ric ) have 
been landed in Madras within the last throe months — a quantity twice that 
of the whole annual importation of foreign rice into this country? If that 
is a fact, will Government be pleased not to delay further in the matter 
but expedite these proceedings as far as ])Ossible lest they may be locking 
^he stable after the horse is stolen ? 

WW^ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Having a somewhat religions reverence for truth 
f avoid newspapers in the morning: but I do happen to have information 
in my possession which shows that imports in March are considerably lower 
than what they were in Tannary. 

Mr.. B. Sitaramaraju: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
fo the whole of the imports of foreign riee for the last three months and 
whether the quantities now imnorted inio Madras are far in excess of the 
total amount imnorted into this eonntrv in a whole vear — gave the 
figures for three months — and whether the imports of foreign rice in that 
period do not amount to iwioe the amouni ordinarily imported within a 
year into this country ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is a fact: T invself drew attention to the exces- 
sive imports of rice during th«' last three months from countries such as 
French Indo-China and Siam into this country. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: In view of what T stated yesterday, as the Gov- 
ernment are now considering the action which they have to take in regard 
to imports of foreign rice, what do the Government propose to do with. 
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regard to the inter-provincial distribution — particularly with regard to the 
importation of rice from Burma and with regard also to the question of an 
export duty? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty) : That question 
does not arise. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: 1 have given short notice of the question and 
so 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Any further 
question now must arise out of the present question. 

Mr. B. Sitaraiparaju: I am askinqr whether Government, in view of the 
fact that as they are only taking action upon the question of foreign im- 
ports, are also going to take further action in regard to inter-provincial 
distribution : I submit it is arising out of the question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That ques- 
tion does not arise on this. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Will Government kindly lay on the tabic any 
representations made by the Government of Madras in this matter? 

Mr. G. S. Baipai: The matter is still under correspondence with the 
Government of Madras, and I do not think T would be justified in laying 
copies of the papers on the table yet. 

Mr. P. E. James: Will the Government of India take advant.vge of the 
presence of representatives from tlie Government of Madras and also from 
Burma and other affected Provinces next week at the Provincial C'^nfer- 
cncc to disctiss this matter with them? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: That is a suggestion which will certainly be ermsidered. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Will Government please state what is the 
amount of rice imported into India in the last three months and in the 
financial year 1933-84 for 11 months? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I gave the figures of imports for the months of 
December and January in the course of the statement which I made when 
<ho Wheat Import Dutv Bill was under discussion. I can now give the 
tigures for Pehruary and March. Por the month of Pebruary. 15,643 tons 
and for the month of March up to 15th, it is 12,805 tons. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Up to November 1933? 

Mr. G. S. Batpai: It was 19,000 tons or 3,000 tons loss than for the 
corresponding period of 1932. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: The Honourable Member referred to certain re 
presentations made by the Government of Madras. Were those ropres sta- 
tions sent after the deputation of some of the Members of the Madras 
Legislative Council and other leading men of Madras who waited m the 
Governor in this matter, or before that? 
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Mr. Q. S. Bajpai: 1 tbiuk that the first represoutation of the ^Jovern- 
ineiit of Madras was certainly received before that deputation. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Have Government received any fresh representa- 
tion after that? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There nas recently been a representation, but I could 
not very well say the date of that representation. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Gan the Government inform us the 
probable date when a final decision will be arrived at in this matter ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai; My Honourable friend is asking me really to assume 
the role of a prophet, but he will recognise that when we are conducting 
negotiations with foreign powers, it is difiicult to fix the precise date for 
the termination of those negotiations. But 1 can assure the Honourable 
iVlember and Ihe House that wo realise the necessity of a speedy conclu- 
sion of these negotiations. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I ask whether the question of import of rice 
from foreign countries will be given due consideration at the ecmomic 
conference that meets in early April?, 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend, Mr. Jamc's, made that siig- 
gi?stion a little while ago and I said that wo would consider that suggestion. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will any steps be taken for a .omplete 
stoppage of imports of rice? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am afraid that tJiat is a hypothetical question at 
this stage, and I cannot give an answer. 


UNSTARIIED QUP^STIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Promotion of certain Reserve Clerks in the Rohilkhand Postal 

Division. 

245. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of the reserve clerks in the Rohilkhand Postal Division who were 
appointed as clerks, permanently or officiating, during the period from 
April, 1933, to July, 1933 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that according to the present orders no official is to be 
permanently promoted due to retrenchment? Did any of the reserve 
clerks mentioned in part (a) above get promotion as clerk permanently? 

(c) Will Government please state the position held by the reserve clerks 
mentioned in part (a) above in the gradation list of the reserve 
clerks of the Rohilkhand Division prior to their appointment as clerks ? 

(d) Is it a fact that some of the reserve clerks mentioned in part (a) 
above superseded about 15 senior reserve clerks of the Division about the 
month of June, 1933? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether reserve clerks, with equal qualifications and fitness 
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arc apjjointed as clerks according to their seniority or by selection, and 
what were the special considerations in favour of the reserve clerks whe 
were allowed to supersede a large number of their seniors? 

(/) Do Government propose to issue orders that the reserve clerks whe 
have superseded their seniors during 1983 should be reverted in order tc 
give place to those who have been superseded? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (/). Enquiries are being made 
and a reply will he laid on the table in due course. 

Retrenchment in the United Provinces Postal Circle. 

246. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that under the retrenchment scheme, the officials oi 
the clerical group who have put in 30 years’ service in the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department have to be retrenched before the retrenchment oi 
those with less than 80 years’ service? 

(6) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that in the United 
Provinces Postal Circle some officials of the clerical group (including the 
lowest selection grade) who had not completed 30 years’ service prior to 
the 31st Decernher, 1938, wore ordoroil to proceed on retrenchment leave 
due to the length of service, despite the fact that there were officials in the 
same group of clerks who had completed 80 years' service? 

(c) Will Government please place on the table a statement showing the 
names of officials of the clerical group in the United Provinces Postal 
Circle who (i) had completed 80 years’ service prior to the 81st December, 
1988, but were retained, and (ii) those who had not completed 80 years 
service but were retrenched? 

(d) Do Government propose to issue orders that those officials wdio have 
put in 80 years’ service should be retrenched and others wdio Jiave been 
forced to go on retrenchment leave be called back ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The fact is substantially as stated 
by the Honourable Member but I may explain that retrenchment is made 
by selection and that when no official of a particular community having 
at least 30 years’ service is avivilable it is i)ermissiblc to retrench one ol 
that community having less service, in preference to officials of other com- 
munities with longer service, so as to maintain the communal ratio. 

(b) and (c). Government have no information and do not consider it 
necessary to call for it as there may he such cases for the reasons explained 
in the reply to part (a). 

(d) In view of the application of the retrenchment rules as explained 
in the reply to part (a). Government are not prepared to issue any such 
orders as those suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Recruitment of Postal Clerks. 

247. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Ba]ah: Is it a fact that the recruitment 
to the clerical staff in the Post Office has been ordered to be made from 
the postmen class? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Qualified men of the postmen class 
have been made eligible for appointment to the Lower Division of the 
clerical cadre. 
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Examination for Inspectors in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

248. Kao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah: Is it a fact that no examination in 
the Punjab Postal Circle will be held for the Inspectors this year? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state if those candidates of the Post OflRce 
who were last nominated for Inspectors’ examination will be allowed to 
sit in the next examination even if they cross the age bar? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The ro])ly tf) tlio first part is in tin* 
affirmative and to the second in the negative. 

Indian Officers employed on Railways. 

249. Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(а) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 

Agent ; 

(б) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as 

its Chief Operating Superintendent; 

(e) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as 
its Chief Commercial Manager ; 

{ft) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Locomotive Superintendent; 

(c) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Carrijige and Wagon Superintendent; 

(/) the name of the Indian raihvay which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Engineer ; 

{(j) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Audit and Accounts Officer; 

(//) the n:iT>ie of the Indian railwax whicli has got a.ii Indian as its 
Chief Controller of Stores; and 

(/) the name of the Indian railway which has got an Indian as its 
Chief Medical Officer? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Presumably my llononrable friend is referring to State- 
owned railways. Tf so, of the various posts referred to by him, the follow- 
ing are at present held by Indians — -Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, (/hief 
Accounts Officers, Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian, Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways and Chief Medical Officers, East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

rrAcTiON taken by Agent of the East Indian Railway^on certain 
Questions asked in the Legislative Assemblit. 

250. Mr. S. G. Jog: Fs it a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau in reply to 
starred questions Nos. 1398 and 1399 of the 12th December, 1933, informed 
this House that Government have sent copies of these questions to the 
Agent, East Indian Railway, for such action as he may feel necessary 
to take? If so, are Government prepared to enquire and state the nature 
of the action taken by the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second part, Government did not ask for a 
report from the Agent. 
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8taff engaged for Payment of Pensions to Army Reservists. 

251. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: With reference to the credit 
of Ks. 2,72,000 in demand No. 23, page 79, under the head ‘.‘Pay- 
ment of military pensions and subsistence allowance to army reservists'*, 
will Government please furnish a statement showing (i) the number of 
clerks and other staff engaged for payment of pensions, and (ii) their pay, 
pensionary charges, leave provision, cost of stationery, etc.? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information is being collected and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

(!lkrks performing Savings Bank and Cash Certificate Duties in 
CERTAIN Post Offices and Audit Offices. 

252. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government please lay on 
the table a statement showing the number of clerks engaged on the per- 
formance of Savings Bank and Cash Certificate duties in the Post Offices 
in the Madras and Burma Circles and the number of clerks engaged in the 
Madras Audit Ofiice to audit the work? 

(b) Will Government please furnish a statement showing the number 
of clerks engaged on Savings Bank and Cash Certificate duties in Bengal 
and Assam and Bihar and Orissa Circles, and the number of clerks engaged 
in the Calcutta Audit Ollice to check the work? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). A statement showing the 
number of olVicials employ c*d in the Madras and Calcutta Audit Offices on 
Savings Bank and Cash Certificate work is annexed. Separate figures are 
not available in respect of the staff employed in the Post Offices in the 
Madras, Burma, Bengal and Assam and Bihar and Orissa Circles for the 
pi'rforrnance of Savings Bank and (3ash C'ertific.ate work as in most of the 
offices the same staff arc employed on these' as well as on other classes 
of work. 


Statement showing staff emjHoyed on Savings Bank and Gash Certificate works in the 
Madras and Calcutta Audit Offices, 


Savings Bank. j Cash Certificate. 



Accounts. 

! 

1 Clerks. 

[ 

Total. 

Accounts. 

Clerks. 

Total. 

Madras Audit 

Office. 

2 

89 

91 


9 

9 

Calcutta Audit 
Office. 

ii 

137 

140 

1 

17 

18 


Staff performing Savings Bank, Cash Certificate and Government 
Security Work in Post Offices and Audit Offices. 

253. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (i) supervisors, (ii) clerks, and 
(iii) inferior servants engaged in Post Offices and Audit Offices for the 
perfoi’mance of Savings Bank, Cash Certificate and Government security 
work during the year 1932-33? 
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(b) What was the pay, pensionary charges, and cost of leave provision 
of the staff in post offices and audit offices, separately*? 

(c) What was the proportionate rent for the accommodation of the 
department in post offices and in audit offices? 

(d) What was the cost of stationery, printing and contingency? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) A statomont showing the nunil)(*r 
of officials employed in Audit Offices in 1982-83, on Savings Bank, Cash 
Certificate and Government Security work is aTinexed. Separate figures are 
not available in respect of the staff employed in the Post Offi(?es for the 
performance of Savings Bank, Cash Certificalt' and Gov(n*nnicnt Security 
work as in most of the offices the same staff is employt'd for tlie performfince 
of these as well as otlu'r classes of work. 

('/)), (c) and (fP). The information relating to the charges incurred in 
the Audit Offices is given in another statement annex(‘d. As regards Post 
Offices, a separate record is not maintained in respect of such charges. 



Stateiuvnt fthovrhiq expe/nditure meurred, in Audit Offices durhnj J932-33 in connection with 
Savings Bank, Cash Certifrjitc and Qfwernment Security work. 



! 

1 

1 

Savings 

1 Bank. 

: Cash 

' t\irtififate. 

' 

(lovernTnent 

Security. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pay including leave provision 


.5,84,600 

1 1.03,657 

76,485 

Allowances .... 

• 

1 .39,765 

i 4,250 

830 

Pensionary charges 


42,716 

i 6,041 , 

1 

1 4,257 

Contingencies including share of rent of build- 
ings. , 

61,955 

i 7,807 I 

: i 

6,805 

Stationery and Printing 

. . . ! 

29,365 

422 ! 

166 


Total . 1 

7.58.407 

1,22,177 ; 

88.543 
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General Service Telegraphists. 

254. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government please furnish 
a statemnnt showing the number of departmental telegraph offices converted 
into combined offices during the year 1933-34 and up to the Blst January, 
1934? 

(b) Will Government please also furnish a statement showing the num- 
ber of gcTKMCi service telegraphists employed during the year 1932-83 and 
up to the 31st January, 1934? 

|c) TTf)\v many general service telegraphists worked in the Calcutta, 
Bombay. Madras and Agra Central Telegraph Offices during the years men- 
tioned above? 

(d) How many of them were transferred? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Nine departmental telegraph 
offices were conve.rt(^d into eomhinod Post and Telegraph Offices during the 
first t(‘n montlis of the year 1033-84. 

fb) The nnmh(‘r of general service teh‘gra])hists ('including those who 
wero officiating as telegraph masters) on the 31st March, 1033. and on 
the 31st Jannarv. 103^. was 1.059 and 1.8()2. rospcetivelv. 

fc) 12f). 320. 124 and 140, respectively on the 31st March, 1033, and 
124. 332, 120 and 13R. rospcetivelv. on the -Ohst Jamiarv. 103d. 

(d) 125. I 


TGE SAT.T ABDTTrONAT. IMPORT BITTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Einanc(‘ M(‘mhi*r): Sir. T beg to 
move: 

.ii<* Hill fiirthiM* to file <»f tin* RmII ( .AHdit ic;u»l Tmjiort 

Diitv) Act. 1931, l)c into f'onsi<l«'r,ition.** 

Sir. in making this motion. I liardlv think that ilie TTons(* will require 
any long explanations frotn me. I should only like to take this occasion 
io express mv appreciation of the value that wo have received from the 
Committee of the Assembly in handling this verv difficult and intricate 
(piestion of oncotiraging the production of Indian Salt. We have followed 
a novel procedure and I think the nlan which w(' have evolved is one which 
contains verv valnahle lessons. There are two essential features, the first 
lhat, eomhinod with the imiiort diitv. Ihere is a provision by which the 
Government reserve i^ower to huv in salt at n certain fixed maximum price 
fvom those manufacturers who get the benefit of the import dntv. That is 
^^M* first feature, and the second feature is that we have rdwavs refrained 
'’’• an veenmmonding tlie fixation of tlie dntv for a long pfriod of vefirs. We 
felt that this was a matter which must be watched and reviewed from 
year tn vear, and although the Committee in its report makes it quite 
clear that they recommend the eontinuanee of this system, they have also 
made it clear that thev think that the actual level of the duty should he 
subieet to examination from year to year. I trust that after the experience 
we have had in the last three years of the working of this measure, its 
eontinuanee will prove to he n non-eontroversial issue. f>iv. I move. 

Mr. President (The TTonourahh* Sir Shnnmukham riu'ttv): Motion 
moved: 

“Thni thf* Hill further tr> oxteiat the npin*atit>a of the Saif (Additional Import 
Duty) Alt. 1931. he taken into eonssideraMon,** 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhaiiimadan Rural j : Sir, J 
beg to move : 

“That the consideratioii of the motion be postponed pending an opportunity for this 
House to re-consider the terms of tlie Resolution (dated Isi Apiil, 1931) regarding 
distribution of the proceeds of the additional import duty on foreign salt, in the 
light of the action taken by the Government of India and the Pn^vineial Governments 
thereunder.” 

Sir, I want to assure the Honourable Member in eliargvJ at once that it 
is with no desire to iinpede the progress of this mcasuro that F am moving 
this motion, and I also want to assure him that it is with no desire to raise 
any controversy witli regard to the princi})le underlying this measure that 
r am making the present motion. 

Sir, it is within the ivcollection of this House that the Tariff Heard 
made an enquiry into the (piestion as to what aelion might he taken by 
(fovernmont for the purpose of making India self-supporting in regard to 
her needs of salt. This was done in pursuance of the insisttnit ])ublic 
demand that was voiced in this House fiom time to tinu^. .Vow, ihe Tariff 
Hoard made certain recommendations which were in course ()f time referred 
to a committee of the legislature, wdiich in itself was rather an extra- 
ordinary measure, and as a result of the examination *)f (he recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Hoax'd by this committee of the l(*gislatnre, a Bill was 
brought forwwd in 19H1 by the Konourahic Member in charge seeking to 
impose an additional duty on the iinpoits of fon'ign salt and also seeking 
some t)Ower8 for tin* purpose of reg\ilating the price of srdt in the interests 
of the consumers. Now. Sir, wlam that TFill eamo up for consideration in 
this House, there wore signs of a storm being raised nv('r it , and as soon as 
one Member from Hengal had sf)oken in opposition, yon, Sir, it was who 
intervened and made the suggestion that perhaps it w^oiild smooth matters 
if Government were to move a Resolution laying down the manner in which 
the proceeds of this additional duty \vere proposed to he distributed among 
the Government of India on the one hand and the Provincial Governments 
on the other in accordance with certain n'comrnendations made by the 
Committee of this TiOgislatnre on tlie basis of whicli that Hill had been 
drawn np. The intention of Government on that occasion wois expressed 
by the Honourable Member in charge to be to take fnrtlu'r time and have 
the Resolution, brought up at tlu' next Session of the Assembly in Simla, so 
that the Government might inocnwdiile have mt;ro particulars to go upon for 
the purpose of drawing up a scheme of the distribiitimi of the proceeds of 
this additional impost. Rut, Sir, in order to meet the opposition that was 
raised to this question, the Government, within, two dfiys of the passing of 
this ireasiiro. hroiujht foiwvarrl a Resolution wdiich was adopted by this 
House. Mv point is this, that the two measures go together and form a 
comprehensive scheme, the Rill wdiich later on beeana' the Act giving the 
authoritv to Government to raise additional taxation, and the Resolutior 
laving down the lines on which tlu* proceeds of that taxation wa?re to be 
distributed. In 1931, the Honourable Member in charge emphasised the 
temporary character of that measure. T take it that the Resolution was 
no less temporal y than the Rill irself. Rut whereas the Govern »nent 
have found it necessary to come np to this House from year to year for the 
purpose of giving an extended life to the legislative measure, they have not 
thought it right to place the Resolution before this House for the purpose of 
being; reviewed in the light of the experience of the administration of that 

1 
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measure and that llesolution. If the Bill has to be dependent upon the 
assent of this FToiiso for the purpose of getting a continued existence, I for 
myself cannot sot* auy reason as to why the Resolution itself should be 
considered to be sacrosanct wliicli need not be brought up before this House 
every year for consideration and assent. I have already stated that the 
Honourable Member in charge had definitely regarded the two measures to 
be of a temporary character in 1^)31. Not merely that, hut I find that, 
when Sir Hugh (ior*lxe souglit to move an amendment, which attacked the 
very basis of tlui distribution as contained in the Resolution, he was assured 
that that matter would be gone into ai. the next Simla Session and the 
TToiiso would have a fuller opportunity of considering the question, and it 
was on that assurance that that particular amendment was withdrawn. 1 
do not think, however, tlmt Ihe House was given any further opportunity 
for going into this question at the next Simla Session. Furtheimore, I 
find from the speech of tlu*. Honourable Member in charge that he himself 
pointed that, in as much as the Government had to expedite the brining 
forward of the Resolution in deference to the wishes of the Opposition, 
(;ert.Hin particulars had necessarily to bo loft rather vague, and more powers 
had to be loft to the discretion of the Governor General in Council in the 
matter of the distribution of the proceeds of the taxation, than would bo 
necessary if the Government had the time to consider the detailed scheme. 
That also shows that the Resolution itself did not represent the considered 
views of the Government at that' particular moment, and that the original 
intention of the Government was to bring up a Resohition which would 
be more precise in its terms. Now, Sir, T would read that Resolution. 
The Resolution has ])ecn reproduced in the fourth Report of the Salt 
Industry C-ommitt(,e of the Legislative Assembly at page 21 

“This Assenihly recommends to tho Oovernor O’cncral in Council that in the event 
of tho Eill to impose a tcmponiry additional duty of customs on foreign salt becoming 
law, tho }»rococds of tho additional duly, after deducting such amounts (not exceeding 
ono-eighth of the whole) as may ho required for disbursement by the Governor General 
in Council for tho development of certain Northern India Salt Sources in the miinner 
recommended by the Salt Survey Committee and for the investigation of the possibility 
of the development of other sources in India for the supply of salt to those areas 
which at prf.sent consume imiiortcd salt, shall be distributed to the Governments of 
those provinces in which salt liable to tho additional duty is consumed ; and that 
this ap|)ortionment shall he conducted by the Governor General in Council in accord- 
ance with his decision as to the extent to which the burden of the additional duty 
falls upon customers in tlie various provinces mentioned ; and this Atesembly further 
recommends that the attention of the Provincial Governments who may receive a 
portion of^ the revenue which is to be distributed should ho called to* the views 
expressed in this Assembly as to tho desirability of applying suchi revenue in certain 
ways and in particular to the development of salt production where economically feasible 
within Iheir own provinces.** 

This Roc;olntion, .xparfc from making a distribution of Hio proceeds of this 
additional taxation in a certain manner as between the Government of 
India on the one hand and tho Provincial G '•^omments on the other, lays 
do\\m certain duties for tho Government of India as also for certain 
Provincial (loverinnents. So far as tho proportion in which this distribu- 
tion of the proceeds takes place ns between the Government of India and 
tho Provincial Governments is concerned, I have nothing to sav at the 
present moment. But we should like to examine as to how far the" Govern- 
ment of India and tho respective Local Governments have carried out the 
intehtions of this liCgislaturc as expressed in this Resolution. In the first 
place, the Governor General in Council xvas expected to devote a portion of 
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their share of the proceeds of this additional taxation to the developiubnt of 
certain Northern India ISalt sources in the manner recommended by the Sait 
Survey Committee. That was the iirst obligation that was laid upon the 
Government. In what manner has that obligation been discharged by the 
Government of India V A question, or rather a series of questions, was 
asked yesterday on this point and the Honour able Member in charge was 
not in a position to state as to what amounts out of the Government of 
India's share of this taxation had been '•ipent for the purpose of the develop- 
ment of the salt mines at Ivhewra. h'urthermore, he was not in position 
even yesterday to state as to how far the Government of India had succeeded 
in getting salt produced at Khewra to supply the needs of the markets in 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam. On a reieience to the report of the 
Central Board of lievenue on the working of the ISalt Additional Import 
Duty Act during the period 1st January, 1933, to 30th {September, 1933, we 
find that, so far as Jvhewra is concerned, there is little prospeco of the 
expectations that were held out by the Government in regard to the develop- 
ment of the salt sources for the special benclit of the markets of the three 
Provinces that I have mentioned being realised. lionourabie Members will 
find at pages 4 and 5 of this report what the Central Board of lievenue 
think about the present position with regard to this matter. I will just 
briefly indicate the salient points mentioned by the Central J.^oard of 
Ke venue on this point. 

In the first place, it appears that the jvdditional machinery which had 
been requisitioned for the purpose of crushing the salt at Khewra to the 
required fineness and for its necessary purification liad not been working in 
the manner expected. That is one point. Then, the uniformity of the 
crushed product was very si'riously below the resuhs which were anticipated, 
and next, that the results are not quite so satisfactory in respect of the 
colour of the crushed product. Lastly, the Board summarise the position 
in the following manner: 

“It is at the present stage impossible to give any accurate date for the time when 
the plant may be expected to deliver salt of a uniformity of grain and colour suitable 
for Bengal; a relatively lengthy period of experiment may ho iieces.sary in this regard. 
We should, however, iti one your from the pressent date be in a position to state 
whether Khewra can produce crushed salt of the required wliiteiics.s.“ 

So, after a good deal of monejy has been spent, we arc still in a stage 
of uncertainty, and nothing is known yet as to whether in the future there 
is any possibility of Khewra being able to supply the necessities of the 
markets of the three Provinces that I have mentioned. A strange fatality 
seems to dog the career of the Government’s salt sources. 

I remembci: that in 1921, Sir Charles limes got the Legislative Assembly 
to make very large grants of money for the purpose of "enabling the 
Northern India Salt resoinces of the Government to be developed, and 
very alluring prospects wore held out by Sir Charles Inncs on that occasion 
when he assured that the measures contemplated, for which the money 
was duly sanctiohed by tlio House, would gre;atly increase the supply, 
that the price of salt would go down and that apart from all that Govern- 
ment would get a direct return on the investment of the additional 
capital. But, as a member of the Public Accounts Committee and as 
a Member of this House, I had opportunity in the past to show that 
none of these three expectations liad been realised. The additional 
expenditure had not increased the supply, had not lowered the prices, and 
instead of their being a direct return on the capital spent so far, the 
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additional capital entailed in these sciieines had been a source of additional 
loss to the (ioveriiinent. Now, Sir, 1 am not, tliereforc, surprised, knowing 
as I do the liistory of these development projects with reference to the 
salt resources of (iovernmeiit, that the expectations that were held out to 
this House in regard to certain measures of reform to be carried out at 
Khewra have not borne iViiit. My Honourable friend, in answering a 
supplementary question yesterday, stated as follows: 

“Wt 5 hiive not tcKteiJ out tiiao jjarticular quality of salt in the Bengal market but 
in the inuan while the price of salt owing to the modification of our policy and 
fconipecitiori has fallen coiisidcraldy from the Rs. 66 per hundred mauiids on which the 
original plans w»'i« based. It is tlieieforc clear tliat Khewra cannot sell at the 
pre.seiit coriipititive prices and the urgency for proceeding with the development of 
Khewra has therefore beroine less." 

May I remind my Honourable friend that the particular reason why 
the d(‘.velopment of Khewra was considered important was this, that apart 
from niakTug India self-supporting from Indian sources, the Tariff Board 
liad laid great stress on the desirability of meeting the Indian demand from 
sources in India itself aiul in particular from places so situated that 
transport to liengal would be by rail. If you bear that very important 
consideration in mind, Llien it is very difiiciilt for one to agree with the 
conclusion of tliit Honourable Member in charge that in view of the reduc- 
tion in prices th(3 importance of going ahead \iith the project at Khewra 
had betMi diminished. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I did not say '‘importance’'. I 
said “urgency”. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I stand corrected, the urgency had been diminished. 

I should like to have a statement from tJie Honourable Member in charge 
with regard to the future ])olicy so far as this particular point is concerned. 

As i already stated, 1 have Jio great faith in these development projects 
having regard to our past experience with regard to Khewra. 'Fherc is a 
passing reference in tliis report to Pachbhudra where also there does not 
seem to he any very gr(‘at improvement. Aj)art from the development 
of the Northern India Salt sources, the llcsolution, which was adopted 
by this House in 1981, exfiected the Governor Genreal in Council to 
investigate the possibility of development of other sources in India for the 
supply of salt to those areas which at present consume imported salt. 
Tlu‘ only step that has been taken in pursuance of this particular rccom- 
niciidation, so far as 1 know, has been the inquiry which, was undertaken 
by Mr. Pitt. A copy of that report was made available to us, but 1 must 
point out that that report, whatever its value may be as the opinion of an 
expert officer, evidently was completed within a short time, with the result 
that the necessary djita which Mr. Pitt had every right to expect to be 
placed before him were not forthcoming. I do not conceal from the House 
the fact that the i)rosp(?ct8 of the development of salt manufacture on the 
coast of Biaigal and Orissa do not appear to be very rosy from that report, 
but \ye find that Mr. Pitt himself was not quite satisfied that the last word 
had been said by him on this subject. For instance, he himself has sug- 
gested the collection of certain, data. He has suggested, for instance, the 
collection of the readings of the strength of the brine at different points 
during different periods of the year. Then, although he has expressed the 
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view that manufacture on a large scale will not, be remunerative along the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, ho has also expressed the view that this 
opinion of liis does not rule out processes of maniifaeture, for instance, 
on the footing of a cottage industry and for the purpose of supplying the 
needs of delinite localities within easy reach of the manufacturing centres. 

I do not know what action has been taken by the Government of India, 
in the first place, to investigate all these various matters which Mr. IMtt 
obviously expected some authority to investigate. 1 come to the respons- 
ibility that was laid upon the shoulders of the Provincial Goverruneuts in 
regard to this matter in the latter part of ibis llesolution. The Honourabli* 
Member in charge, while moving that Resolution, made it abundantly clear 
that although the wording of the ilesolution does not lay down any speeitic 
duties to be discharged by the Provincial Governments, the Goveriniieiit 
of India thought that the Provincial Governments could cjirry on their own 
investigations and experiments side by side with any investigation that the 
Government of India might undertake. 1 must confess that the wording 
of this Resolution, particularly the latter part of it, is very unsatisfactory, 
inasnnich as it does not accurately give cx])ression to the views that were 
expressed on the fl(X>r of the House while ilu‘ Hill and the Resolution were 
under discussion. And what have the different Provincial Governments 
done in pursuance of this recommendation? I find that the Bombay and 
the United Pro\inv*>es Governments, although they perhaps have benefited 
the least out of this additional impost, did make a serious effort to push 
on with certain investigations in regard to tJie manufacture of salt within 
their respective charges; but so f.ar as the two l^ovinctis, vvliicli have a 
large seaboard and wliieh had sometime back a tlourisliing sJilt industry of 
their own, arc concerned, the,y have completely failed to carry out the 
intentions of this House. The Government of Jiihar and Orissa, and the 
Government of Bengal hfivo utilised their respective shares of the proceeds 
of this taxation for the purpose of swelling their general balances and 
spending the amount for general purposes. That they have not carried 
out tlie intention of the Government or of this Legislature does not admit 
of any dispute, becaiuse the Honourable Member in charge himself only 
yesterday stated in reply to n supplementary question that— I am quoting 
his words: 

“It i.s quite clear that the liengul (Jovernment Iiave not acted in accordance with 
the views that have been expressed by this House. But iny Honourable friend is also 
aware that we Iiave no means of dictating the u.se to which ihi.s money siiould be 
put.” 


1 do not know why my Honourable friend considers himself and this 
ITonse to be so helpless in this matter. I take it, my ITonourablo friend 
does not approve, of the manner in which the Government of Bengal have 
disregarded the opinion of this House. Now, that is tlie reason why I want 
liirn to give an opportunity to this House to put right any loopholes in the 
Resolution under wliich the distribution of the money has so far taken 
place, and taking advantage of which the Governments of Bengal and of 
Bihar and Orissa have not spent one pice out of these grants for the purpose 
of developing the salt resources in their own territories. 

Now, Sir, I wanted to know yesterday as to whether the Government 
of India were prepared to place on the table of this House the correspond- 
ence that had passed between them and the Government of Bengal in 
regard to this matter, and the Honourable Member stated that he could 
not oblige me in that particular. We have the advantage of haying before 
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us one of the letters at least that passed between the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India. The letter is dated 28th September, 
19d2, in which, in the concluding paragraph, the Government of Bengal 
stated as follows: 

“Jn conoluHion, tlie Government of Bengal desire to make it clear that they adhere 
to the vievr they liave already expressed as co their freedom to utilize their share of 
the proceeds of ttio additional import duty on salt in the way most advantageous to 
the people rf liriugal, from whose pockets it has come.” 

So they claim absolute independence in this matter. 

Now, this question jwras also raised for discussion in the Bengal Legislative 
Council on the 16th March, 1936, and there, in replying to the debate, 
the Honourable Mr. Woodhead stated as follows: 

“We have used io for improving our financial position, and surely our financial 
position is bad enough.” 

While I entirely sympathise with the financial difficulties of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, I do think that this House was entitled to a better 
treatment than has been accorded to its Besolution by the Government of 
Bengal. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Pitt, in the course of his report, has mentioned one very 
significant fact, and that is that there is a suspicion in the minds of the 
people that the Govenimcnt — and 1 think he meant the Government of 
Bengal in this particular reference — ^were unsympathetic towards the cause 
of the salt industry, and he thought, therefore, that the industry should 
be left as much as possible to private enterprise. This is what Mr. Pitt 
says 

“There is a tendency to consider that Government is antagonistic to the manufaC' 
ture of salt in the ureas I have mentioned.” 

Having regard to the attitude taken up by the Government of Bengal 
in tills particular matter, I am not surprised that tJiere is a suspicion of 
that character in the minds of the people. 

Now, what is the position in Bengal at the present moment? Taking 
advantage of this measure of protection, several private individuals, and 
at least two limited companies, have come forward to undertake the manu- 
facture of salt, and some of them have already been granted licences; 
and if we are to believe what was stated by a writer not long ago in a 
Calcutta newspaper, the manufacture of salt is progressing very rapidly on 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal — ^in the districts of Midnaporc, the 
24-Pargiinas, Khulna, Barisal, Noakliali and Chittagong. This writer, who 
is an engineer in Calcutta, has given us very detailed figures of production 
at each of these centres, and his estimate is that in the entire seaboard 
area of Bengal the production of salt amounts to about ten to twelve 
lakhs of maunds per season, and this production is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. I do not know whether the Central Board of Bevenue, or the 
Officers directly concerned in the administration of the! Salt Department, 
have any information on this particular point. Now, when I read that 
account, I could hardly believe that the industry had made such progress 
within this short period without any kind of Government assistance. But, 
then, just a few days ago, I found that a Muhammadan gentleman writing 
to the Star of India — an evening paper in Calcutta — ^had also supported 
the statement of this writer, so far as the districts of Chittagong and 
Noakhali were concerned. 
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I do not know whether therfe is any exaggeration in the figures given 
- ^ in these accounts; on reference to the figures of imports and 
clearances of salt in the various ports of India, and so on, which, 
are to be found in Table I of the Statistical Supplement to the Kepoit 
of the Central Board of Revenue on the working of the Salt (Additional 
Import Duty) Act, — find that there has been a remarkable diminution 
of the clearances of salt in the Bengal ports during the year 1938. Honour- 
able Members will find that in 1931 the clearances in Bengal ports 
amounted to 1,53 lakhs of maunds — ^foreign salt, Indian salt and Aden salt, 
all three taken together. There were 1,53 lakhs of maunds in 1931. and 
the corresponding figure in 1932 was 1,49 lakhs of maunds and the figure 
for the year 1933 was 1,35 lakhs of maunds. Here Is a sudden drop which 
can only be accounted for by an increase in the manufacture of salt along 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal. And if we take this figure of 1,35 lakhs 
of maunds, it just fits in with the claim put forward by the writer, whom 
T have already quoted, that the local manufacture has reached the neigh- 
bourhood of 12 lakhs of maunds. Now, Sir, a proportion of this manufac- 
ture is certainly legitimate, although duty is not paid on it, because, 
according to the agreement reached, T think, between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Government of India and which was embodied in a Government 
circular, people living along the coast of the Bay of Bengal and the other 
seaboards are entitled to prepare salt for their own consumption or for 
sales in their o^vn localities without having to pay any duty. That certainly 
is a legitimate kind of manufacture which is reflected in this figure of 
12 lakhs of maunds, but T daresay a good proportion of the manufacture 
is of an illicit kind. That is to say, there is some amount of smuggling 
going on, otherwise it is very difficult to account for such a large extent 
of manufacture. 

Now, Sir, the nosition, therefore, comes to this: manufacture of salt 
is going on along the eoast of the Bay of Bengal ; Government are losing 
revenue because of the restricted imports of foreign salt whose place has 
been supplied hv this indigenous salt: and in so far ns a proportion of 
this home manufacture is of the contraband variety, Government are losing 
revenue iu respect of excise duty. Although this manufacture is going 
on merrily, the Government of Bengal do not seem to have any informa- 
tion in their possession as to the feasibility of the manufacture of salt 
along the coast lino of Bengal nor do the Government of India seem to 
be anxious U' see as to what is actiially happening. If manufacture is 
possible to be carried on in such large amounts, is it not worth while to step 
in with necessary assistance for the purpose of developing this particular 
manufacture on a regular basis which incidentally will al^ benefit tht'. 
Government by way of excise duty. 

Sir, I had occasion to discuss this question with some of the promotera 
of the two companies that are at the present moment striving to set on 
foot an industry in Bengal. I find that their experience has not been very 
happy in regard to the assistance which the Government of Bengal are 
prepared to render to any bond fide enterprise of this eharaef'^v. In 
first place, they complain that 'it* was very very difficult to get the necessarv 
ficence from the Government of Bcuigal find that there w.ap an inordinate 
delay in the issue of licences. Then, they tell me from their own experi- 
ence that . there are certain suitable places along the coast line for ohe 
manufacture of salt which are owned by numerous co-owners under the 
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system permanent settlement, with the result that it is very difficult for 
them to get any settlement of those lands, and when they approach the 
Government for undertaking land-acquisition proceedings which are very 
legitimate in the interest of industrial ventures of this kind, they are 
given a flat refusal. Then, Sir, when they want to take settlement of 
Government’s own KMfi Mahal lands, their experience is no better. There 
are certain spots which have been mentioned by Mr. Pitt in his report as 
being suitable centres for the manufacture of salt, and when these con- 
cerns made an ap])Iication to the Government of Bengal for a settlement Of 
limited areas in thosci peaces, their applications were rejected. Then, Sir, 
another complaint of theirs is that they have not succeeded in getting any 
warehouse licence. It will bn in the recollection of the TTonourable Mem- 
hoT that one of the speciiic suggestions that were made by Mr. Pitt for 
the purpose of encouraging the salt industry on the basis of a cottage 
industry in Bengal was that proper facilities might be granted for the 
purpose of fionstructing wwehoiises where the small manufacturers might 
bring their own small quantities of salt for sale and storage. There was A 
specific application for permission to build a warehouse at a particular place 
in the district of Midnapore, and that application was turned down on the 
curious ground that tlie circular, wliich I have refeiTod to, did not contem- 
plate any wnrchoiise to be put up in this fashion, hut that it merely con- 
tem])lated local manufacture on a small scale for the benefit of the local 
people. The Government of Bengal obviously ignored the fact that the 
application for permission to build a warehouse was based on a scheme 
under which the people who wanted that facility would he linhle to pay 
the excise duty to Government at the stipulated rate. Sir, these are the 
ways of tlie Governmont of Bengal. The application was rejected with the 
regyiilt 'that a particular recommendation made by Afr. Pitt has not yet 
been put to the test as to whether, if warehouses wen* constrnc*ted at 
suitable places, the salt industry could he developed on the footing of a 
cottage industry. Then, there are further complaints regarding facilities 
for obtaining fuel necessary for the manufacture of salt. To sum up : the 
Government of Bengal, apart from granting licences in certain individual 
cases, have not done anything yet. as far as we know, to advance the cause 
of the salt manufacture in Bengal, or even to enable suitable oxperimonts 
to bo made as to whether such manufacture can possihlv be made on com- 
mercial linos, and yol during iln* past throe years the* Government of 
Bengal have got more than 12,58.800 flip to SeT>toTnher of 1038) as their 
share of the proceeds of the additional taxation which wo arc now asked to 
Sanction for one more year. 

Now, Sir, I want, inv friend to review the whole situation in the light 
of experience and tell this TTouso as to whether the terms in which the 
Besolntion was passed in 1031 do not require to he amended. Tn the first 
place, the Northern India salt resources have virtually failed us. * I am 
afraid it wonln be idle to expect any great results ^rcim Khewra. What 
is the justifioation, therefore, to spend anv more money out of this taxa- 
tion for t-ht* devi‘lopinent and improvement ^ of the process of manufacture 
at. Khewra? It must, he remembered that the proceeds of this additional 
taxation have hecn dwindling of late, firstly, because of the reduction in 
the rates that have been imposed with effect from last vear. and, secondlv. 
because of the success which this noliev has borne so far, namely, in 
restricting the foreign imports. As the foreign imports go on diminisTiing, 
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the proceeds of this additional duty are also bound to go down, and, there- 
• fore, w^e wdll not have any very large amounts now to devote either to the 
development of Khewia or the distribution to the Provinces. Having 
regard to the manner in wjiich the Government of Bengal and the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, which were expected to take some additional 
measures for the purpose of developing the salt industry, have failed to 
carry out the intentions of the Resolution of 1031, and having regard also 

the fact that the amounts at our disposal henccforw’'ard will be compara- 
tively small, I ask the Honourable Member whether it is right to distri- 
bute the money between the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, or whether it would not be more proper to keep the entire 
amount in the hands of the Government of India for the purpose of 
undertaking w^hatever necessary investigations may 'be called for in the 
different areas, or for the purpose of giving due encouragement to the 
pioneer concerns that arc already in the field. If,* how'ever, the Govern- 
ment of India do not d(»sire to undertake the responsibility directly through 
the agency of the Central Board of Revenue, they might set apart sufficient 
amounts for the purpose of being utilised by the Provincial Governments in 
the development of the salt industry with a specific condition attached 
to it that not a pice out of that shall be spent on any other purpose. 
Either of these two things are called for having regard to our experience 
in the past, and that is the reason. Sir, why I want that this Resolution 
should be brought up before Ibis House for being reviewed in the light of 
the eircurnstanees that 1 have related, so that the House may decide fts 
to whether to continue the poliev of distributing the proceeds of this taxa- 
tion between the Government of India on the one hand and the Provincial 
Governments on the other i?i th<' proportion snecifiod in that Resolution. 
If it appears to the House that the money could bo more usefullv utilised 
through the agency of the Government of India themselves for the pur- 
pose of developing the salt industry in certain areas, it would perhaps 
more desirable to leave the entire amount at their disposal for the 
necessary purposes. Sir, I do not want to express myr-own opinion on 
this particular point just now’, because w’hnt I want at present is that this 
House should he given an ouportunity of reconsidering the terms of that 
Resolution. There will be arnnlo time for Honourable Members to decide 
ns to w^hether the money could he better utilised if it were left entirely 
w'ith the Government of India to develop the salt resources of India oi 
whether certain portions of it could he earmarked for that specific purpose 
and made over to the Provincial Governments. All that I w’ant on the 
present occasion is that this Resolution should he considered along wu’th 
this particular measure, so that w’hile w’o give an extended life to this 
additional taxation for one year, might also consider as to w'hether 
the terms on w’hich the proceeds of . this taxation are to distributed 
deserved to he amended having regard' to our experience in the past. 

Mr . President f^he Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Ghetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : ' , * . 

“That tho consideration of the motion he popfponed ponrlin*^ in onnortnnity for 
this TTnnse to re-ronsider the terms of tho Pe^olnHon (dated 1st April. 19311 recrard- 
inrr di!*tWhntion of the proceeds of tjjeif, additional import dnfy on foreign salt, in the 
liVh^. of the action taken hv the flffyeniment of India and the Provincial Governments 
thereunder.** 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Sir, in view of the note of dissent 
W'hich I have appended Ho the Pieport of the Salt Industry Committee, 
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r support the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy. At the 
same time, Sir, before I proceed further, T shoulcklike to point out that 
in the printed official Report' of the Ist April, 1931, in the question put 
from the Chair, and adopted, the last line reads ^‘applying such revenue 
in certain ways and feasible within their own Province", but according 
to the Report which we have all signed, the words used are "and in 
particular to the devplopment of salt production where economically 
feasible". This is the official report sent to us. T do not know which 
is the correct one, but T should think probably the wording given in our 
Report is the correct wb^ijing . ... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The official record of t/hc Assembly 
proceedings is in accord^ with Ihe passage quoted from the Report. I do 
not know where my friend gets the other version from. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Mav T point out. Sir, that in the Resolution as 
originally moved hy Sir George Schuster, the word "economienllv" was 
^here, hut in the form in Avhieh it was adopted hv the President this and 
•• few other words do not oceur. Teehnienllv, T think the Resolution which 
was put by the President is the correct version. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is a ^ery curious ease. Cer- 
tainly mv attention was not drawn to it. T do not think if has over 
happened before, .\nyhow, T think the significance of the difference is 
not very great. 

Mr. G. Morgan: T did not notice it before oitber. It was onlv when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogv, rend out those Avords, T notieed it. 
nhffi T was following the matter in the offieial Report. 

T am going to confine mvself to a fcAv remarks on tlu' amendment 
itself. T think my Honourable friend. Mr. Nonoy. bns put the case 
norfectlv cloarlv. With regard to the Northern India sources. T have no 
hesitation in saving, and T am perfeetlv pertain ihaf the Finance Member 
will bear me out when T sav, — and T have hoon quite eonsisbmt in this 
matter. — Ihat there was not the slightestp chance of crush(‘d salt being 
simnlied from Khowra for the Bengal market at anything like an eeonomie 
price. This is also the vioAv held bv the Tariff Board, as far ns we could 
!Make out from their Reports. Rinee then, various coniTdientlons have 
arisen which T nec'd not snecifv. — thoA^ are already mentioned iii the Tariff 
Itonnrt. — one is the machinery and tho ojjier is the colour of the salt. It 
pist shoAA's hoAv danpernns a thing a Tariff Board Report. maA- he. They 
haA’-e definitely stated that the nnalitv of salt Avhieh Avonld he nrocurahle 
•)t ■KheA>Ta is equal to the finest white salt, the Adeu salt. Now that 
the actual erushing has been attemiited, this is proved no^, to be the case. 
Whether H ean nos'^iblA- he oA’^ercome is n quesf ion'^ for Hiemists to decide. 
So far as the salt is concerned, there is not the slightest donhf that 
there is a strong nink tinge in the salt.^. But, Sir, it is with regard to 
fhe allocation of the additional dutv that ’ifiy Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neogv, has brought up this amendment. T am strongly of opinion that 
no money should he retained bv the Government of Tndi.a for the reasons 
conveyed in the Resolution as it stands at present, that is the develop- 
ment of certain Northern India saR sources. The money for that is 
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oUj^iplicd by the consuming Provuiees, mostly JJeugul and Assam, Bihar 
ana C. P. to a small extent. J^io\v, Sii*, it has proved so lar, and i am 
perfectly certain . . . . ^ 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: Sir, i do not want to interrupt 
niy ilonourable Iriend, but i would like to make a suggestion to him. if 
It can be arranged that this iicsoiulion can be discussed, obviously 1 
think tile Piouse would noi want a aiscussion twice over, it appears 
now that my Honourable friend is really not discussing the point wnelher 
the ilesoiulion siiouid be put to ilie iiouse, butjs actually entering upon 
a discussion of the iiesoiulion. The point i want to put to my Honour- 
able Iriend wlio has moved tiiis amendment is this, i want to have an 
opportunity for dealing luiiy with all his points, biit i want to put this 
particular point to him. Wo must get tins Bill through before the hist 
.*i.ucli. it is merely extending legislation, if we do not get it through 
ooKJie dlst March, the original measure will lapse and we should have to 
introduce a new Bill, and there will be a great complication owing to the 
,ap that will occur; and i am sure nobody wants, — and certainly that my 
1 Lonourable friend does not want, — to produce that result, i thmk my 
ilonourable friend is perfectly reasonable in asking for an opportunity lor 
lins House to discuss the ilesolution again, and if the point had been 
raised earlier in the history oJ this case, we should certainly have acceded 
\o the wishes of lionourable Alenibers who put it forward. The only 
tpiestion isf what will be the opportuihiy lor discussing the iiesolution. 
rile time of the Piouse is very fully occupied this session and of course 
anything one can say about biniia is rather hypothetical; but i am (^uite 
prepared to say. that as far as Government are concerned we recognise 
I nut it is a reasonabie request and that we will do our utmost to secure 
time for the discussion of the ilescauiion as such, if it should be the wish' of 
the House that it shouiil be brouglil up before ilie end ul tins bessioii, it might 
mean prolonging the Session a l)it, but, as lar as Govermiieiit are con- 
cerned, we should raise no objection to lliat, JSir, 1 really want to put 
mat point to my Honourable Iriend who Jias moved the amendment and 
Lo you. if the amendment is passed, it w'ouid irioaii that w'c could not 
go on with the discussion ol the Bill. We migiit fail to get the Bill 
liirough in time, i would ask our frivuids to accept our assurance that' 
w'e will do our utmost to lind time tor the discussion of this iiesolution, 
if desired this session; but in that ease it w'ould have to go on after tjie 
more urgent business which has akeady btion provided for. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I gladly accede to the request of my Honour- 
'.ble friend, and i would be perfectly willing to withdraw thifi amendment 
i mine on the assurance that, if this Bill is passed, Government will 
lind some time for jus to discuss this iiesolution during this Session. 

The Honourable ^ George Schuster: Yes, as long as my Honourable 
Iriend is clear on this point that we have a programme mapped out and 
this iiesolution may have to come up at what Honourable Members 
usually describe as “the fag-end of a very long Session”. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): If the 
Honourable Member is satisfied with the assurance given by the Honour- 
able the P'inance Member, i think the best course for him would be to 
withdraw the amendment. 
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Mr. K» 0. NsogyJ T beg leave of tbr TToiise to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): The discus- 
sion is now to be confined to the Bill itself. Would Mr. Morgan like to 
continue his speech on the Bill? 

Mr. O. Morgan: No, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 1 rise to support 
the motion moved by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, that 
the Bill to give additional protection to salt be taken into consideration. 
Sir, I am grateful to the Honourable the Finance Member for one portion 
f his observation that he agrees that the present system of review of 
the protection to the salt industry by the Assembly Committee is a whole- 
some ])ractice and has resulted in bringing reduction not only to the 
protective duty, but also in reducing the price level from what was fixed 
by the Tariff Board. 'Phe Tariff lioard fixed the price level at Es. (ifi; 
afterwards it was reduced by the Assembly Salt Committee to Es. 54-12-0 
and this time this C^ommitice has recommended that the same be reduced 
to Es. 50. As a member of that Assembly Committee, I find that the 
Tariff Board recommendations arc always out of date. After the Tariff 
I^oard report is published, if we impartially review their recommenda- 
tions, w^e find that the facts were wrong in the Tariff Board’s report. 1 
{\m at present a member of the Select Committee on the Cotton Textile 
Bill. 1, find that the Tariff Board's report on cotton textiles was handed 
ov(^r in 1932 and printed in 1932. But it was published only the other 
day, and all the facts and figures are wrong. They are based on wrong 
calculations; they are antiquated and ante-diluvian in the course of a year 
and a half. I placed a note in the fourth report of the Assembly (^Jom- 
mitt(‘c and I will 'refer the Honourable Members to page 7 of that report 
which contains the note signed by me and by Mr. Mitra. This is the 
second paragraph of the note: 

“Particularly in the present uncertain economic conditions, the factors that lead 
the Tariff Hoard 'to rench certain conclusions are so often found to lose ground even 
at the time of the publication of the report of the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board 
in their latest rei)ort on Cotton Textile Industry in paragraph 199, appear to be alive 
to the question of constant review of prices. While we recognise that industries must 
receive an assurance of a definite period of protection, in fairness to the industries and 
consumers, there should he yearly review of the balancing factors operating these 
schemes of protection. Such a Committee should consist of at least two official 
members — the Finance Member and the Commerce Member — ^and ten non-officials 
elected by the Non- Official Members of the Assembly. Thereby confidence will be 
restored in all schemes of protection the interests of the consumers and the 

manufacturers will be properly safeguarded. We make these observations from the 
long-folt want that the Assembly has often expressed that the Legislature and the 
(lovomment cease to exercise effective control over an industry once it has secured 
protection for a definite period. If Government accept -ouf recommendation and 
introduce clause to the effect in every protective measure, the ffernand for protection 
for a second time would not arise.” 

Sir, some Honourable Members might ask why I did not give notice 
of such an amendment. Before I give no|>ice of such an amendment to 
this Bill and to other tariff measures that this House will shortly discuss, 
t would like tio know the viewpoint of Government. I am very grateful 
to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, for when I broached this 
particular subject, my Honourable friend expressed sympathy with the 
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purpose for which I made that suggestion. 1 do not lind the Commerce 
ivleinber here now. We are still sitting in the Textile Committee. 1 do 
not like to light single-handed always to bring forward a clause to be 
introduced in every Tariff Bill, it is for the Honourable the h’inance 
*viember and the Commerce Member to put their heads together, and 
if this suggestion of ours — ^Mr. Mitra’s and mine— should commend itself 
.0 tliem, and from our experience in the past we Know there is justice 
ui our demand, because the Tariff Board's recommendations are always 
going wrong in these days — whether the Tariff Board members are sulter- 
jiig from economic depression of lack of brains or lack of export knowledge 
I do not know — do hope, my Honourable friends, the Commerce Member 
and the finance Member, will put their heads together, and they will 
now introduce a new clause in every Bill; and li the Honourable the 
i^’inance Member so agrees, i will, with your permission, at a later stage 
bring forward such a clause to be incorporated in tins Bill. But what is 
reiiuired is this that it is no use giving protection for a number of years 
to the industries that come to ask lor it: we knew when we gave the 
Tatas protection for steel in 1927, we had no opportunity to review or to 
ask them to produce before the Uovernmciit their cost of production and 
their balance sheet and how the tariff proposals are bench ting them; but 
when the Uoveriiment brought' forward a measure and my Honourable 
friend, ISir George Bainy, brought it to give protection to the galvanised 
sheet industry, 1 had the privilege to bring forwaid the suggestion that the 
protection should be given for one year only, because the Tata steel 
industry took no pains to reduce their overhead cost of expenditure, lliat 
had a very salutary effect, and you, Sir, also knew it when you were on 
.this side of the House with us, the representatives of the Tatas used 
to come and explain to you and to us as to how they had reduced the 
large number of Europeans from 225 to 75. Wo have that experience 
and w^o have the experience in this salt proteclivt measure; we have the 
certificate of the Honourable the Einance Member’*! hat this practice has 
worked well. So I do hope it is high time that the Government of India 
adopt a definite policy, a policy of control, a policy wiiereby tlie indus- 
tries produce their bul^^nce sheets from year to year, bring forward a report 
to the Government as to how the protective measure has helped that 
jKirticiilar industry during the year and what profit they are making. J 
do hope this small suggestion coming from tin’s side and which, I find 
has the approval of the Honourable the Finance Member,— may be in his 
personal capacity and not as the Government of India -would now be a 
regular feature in every Tarifi Bill. With these remarks, I support the 
consideration of the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 do not wish to burke anv 
proper discussion of this measure; but possibly in view of the undertakinl' 
I have given the House may agree to take the Bill into consideration 
without much further discussion. I was prepared to deal with all the 
points of mfTlonourablc friend who moved this amendment but 1 think 
it will be better to defer that until wo come to the discussion of tlie 
Resolution. There is only^ one point that I have just to clear up at the 
present moment and that is the position as regards Khewra My Honour 
able friend said he wished” to know precisely what Government’s policy 
was on this matter. I was not able to deal with that fully in answer to 
supplementary questions yesterday ; btyii my failure to reply" was not really 
due, as my Honourable friend supposed, to ignorance of the situation 
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fxccpt a- regards the preeise ligure ol the expeuditure at Kliewra up to 
(iate, that i have now got. The position as regards Khewra is this: that, 
in the liist place, witli the fall in the price of imported salt, that is to 
say, of lino white crushed salt- which, of course, is a very good thing 
from iho point of view of ilie consumer, — the possibility of Khewra 
h(3coiniiig a commercial }>ropositi»n has been very much diminished. In 
fact, L tliink wc must accept the fact tJiat we cannot put Khewra crushed 
salt int) the liciigal maikct at anything like the prices which are ruling 
fur line wJiite (iruslicd salt today. Therefore, Khewra becomes not a 
poiciitial sijuicc of immediate supply, unless the Government with the 
siipjiort ol the iloiise likes to subsidise Khewra: it becomes valuable, 
not so irjiu-li as a source of immediate supply, but ratber as a reserve on 
vviiich (iovermiiont could ’draw in case of dillicuities, like anotber war, 
wlieii sca-horne supplies would nob be available. And our policy really, 
if I luay put it V(;ry simply, is this : to go on with our Khewra experi- 
ments until we can establish that Khewra can produce the kind of salt 
whi(jli is reciiiired and then to keep Khewra working on a scale which will 
eiial)le us lo test out the practical operation of mining and crushing the 
salt c».'i ;i commercial scale, hut not to its full capacity; so that wc shall have 
il working and siiall he in a position to enlarge it if at any time a special 
demaiifl occurred. That is really our policy, and I submit to the House 
Lhai it is a reasoiiahlc policy. We do not want to incur the loss of pro- 
du(!iiig salt in huge quantities which can be produced cheaper from tlie sea- 
borne sources. On tlie other hand, we want to liave Khewra developed 
up to a point at which we can at aiu* time enlarge it if any real emergency 
should arise. I wanted to make that position clear to the House. Other- 
wise I think 1 iK'Ofl say no more on the subject. I should only like to 
say that I am ver\ glad that my Honourable friend wlio moved this 
amciidmoiit has gon#' so (;ar(dul]y over the whole position. 1 am very 
glad to find that there is so much interest taken in the House on this 

snbj(‘ct, and wc will, in order to make the discussion of the liesolution 

move valuable, forward copies of my Honourable friend’s speech and the 
ctlier speeches that have been made to the Government of Bengal, so 
that thcv may consider all these j)oints that have been raised, before the 
liesolutioij comes up for discuission, and 1 hope that w’e shall then be in 
possession of the views of the Government of Bengal on the matter. 

As regards what iny Honourable friend, Mr. Das, said, I can certainly 
promise that the Commerce Member and 1 will put our heads together on 

this matter; but it would be rather a large order to expect me new to 

answer on heludf of the Government of India, that they would adopt his 
p.roposal for Standing (’oininiltees on all protection measures. I will 
certainly talk it over with my Honourable colleague, and I think my 
llonoiivablc friend will appreciate that there has hardly been time during 
the eoiusc' of this Session, since this report appeared, to ex^jgaine a matter 
of that kind fully. 

1 mist that, in view (>f the position that 1 have taken up, the House 
will be able to proceed very expeditiously with the passing of this Bill 
into an Act. 

Mr. O. Morgan: I did not guito understand when you asked me 
whether I w\anted lo go on : I was thinking of the amendment and not 
thinking of the Bill. If you will ffermit me. Sir, I should just like one 
minute in order to justify my note of dissent on the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiuiuikhaiii Chetty) : Yos. 


Mr. G. Morgan: sii^ unfortunately every year I liave to outer aii objec- 
tion to the consideration of this Additional Salt Duty Bill. This year, tlie 
protest, although it has to be put forward, Inis lost a littU* of its strengtii 
in that Bengal has been able to pureha-se lier salt at a nuich more reason- 
able i)ricc. In faett, during the discussions last year we thought that i? 
Bengal could get salt at about Hs. 45 a hundred niaunds, Bengal would 
probably bo satisfied. Tlnit position has eventuated. In the Bill the 
priee jiiit down is Rs. 54- BM). and it is suggested it should he Rs. 50. 
Personally, T should have liked it to be lower tlian that, but still some- 
tliing is better than nothing. The (piestion of Kliewra lias been explained 
by my Honourable friimd. Die Finanee Areiubts*, but I should like to make 
it quite elear tli.st from the very h(?ginning and on the Tariff Board’s own 
Report and tlie various paragraphs 64 to 67 and also 74 and 75 contained 
in tlieir Report wuth regard to rail-home salt, I have had no hesitation 
in saying that wdiatever machinery, so far as one knows anything about 
^all machinery, is put in, Khew^ara could not supply salt to the Bengal 
market at Rs. 66 a hundred maunds^ There is no doubt that with the 
bch) of Aden w'e have got things very much hotter, and w'e cannot do 
witliout the supply from Aden. 

The only other point is that the Government of India have made a 
great point about tlie stabilisation of price, and if the price is a fair jiricc, 
we in Bengal would he only too glad. It could liave hc'en done originally, 
of course, by admitting the salt free and putting a buying })rice in the first 
Bill, but that is too late now. Wc rely on the Indian sources including 
Aden, and so far they have been fairly satisfactory, and they have ,alsb 
been more " satisfactorv- recently as regards price. Having entered my 
protest against the consideration of the Bill, I have nothing more to say 
at this stage. I will speak on the amendments. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajsliahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
mfidan Rural) : Sir, I do not remember that there have heoii very many 
measures passed in tliis House wdiicli attained their ohjoet. in the manner 
WG have nehi('vcf1 in tliis parti(*ular measure, and lieri' we liave securi?d, 
bv putting an additional import duty, two objects, tlit* first is the encour- 
agement of the indigenous industry of manufacturing salt, and the second 
is tl-.o steadying of the priee of salt. I shall only (juote a few' figures t^ 
show' how far the indigenous industry of salt mamifael ure lias been 
encouraged hv this measure. I give figures for 19J10 to 1083 for the 12 
months 


Foreign salt 

1930. 

Per cent, 

64 

Indian salt 

8 

.Vdon salt 

28 


1981, 19.82. ^ 1033. 

Percent. Per rout. Percent, 
35 30 17 

1 1 20 26 

54 50 57 


As regards the question of steadying the ])rie(‘ in 1081-82, the priee w'as 
about Rs. 60 per 100 maunds, but it has now' gon(‘ down to bolow' Rs. 50. 
In view of the agreement for the consideration of the Resolution, I do 
not lik(? to say anvthing more at the present stage, but I would only 
request the Government that, before ,thi? Resolution is dis))Osed of, the 
money that will be collected from additional duty should not hi* distri- 
buted to the Provinces. With tbqsG w'ords, I support the Bill. 
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Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian Com- 
merce): Sir. having regard to the trend of the discussion we have had 
this inoniiiig, I do not think there is mucli to be*" said in this matter. 
1 support wholeheartedly the principles of the Bill, and I do not think 
that any serious discussion will arise on it. We arc all agreed that some 
money should be allotted for the purpose of developing the indigenous 
supplies of salt, and T am particularly glad that Bengal may regain the 
position which slic held about 50 or 60 years ago in the salt industry 
if suirici(‘rit inonev can 1x3 had to develop the industry. We lind. Sir, 
that, during the time of the East India Company, Bengal used to produce 
more than 80 laklis of maunds of salt, and all of it was consumed bv the 
neople of Bengal. T do not see why that condition of things should not 

come hack again, but for this purpose money is wanted, and the onlv way 

by whi(3]i Tuonev can be obtained is by means of this Act. But having 

regard to the apathy of the Government of Bengal in connection with 

other measures; relating to industries, T submit that no money should be 
given to lhat Brovineial Government for this particular ])urpose. I want 
fhal the Government of India should make arrangements through their 
own agency for taking stc])s to sec how best salt could be manufactured 
in Bengal. With th(*sc words, T support, the Bill. 

An Honourable Member: The (piesiion mav now he put. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad fPalna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : 
Muhammadan') : Sir, T find that as a. result of this measure the price of 
salt h is ‘mne w]) immonsclv. Mv friend, Mr. Mitrn, said that the additional 
imnorf. dutv measure would lead to n reduction in the price of salt, but I 
do not kimw how the additional impoH dutv will reduce the Tirice of salt. 
On several occasions, my friends have said that if an import duty were 
levied on ceidain articles, prices would be increased. No doubt, the price 
of salt, hns gone down to some extent, hnt it is not on account of this 
import duty. Sir, T Ihink if this import dutv had not been levied on the 
import ed saflt, the price of salt would have gon(3 down much further, 
her'jmse, in that ease, the salt that was imported into this eountiw could 
have h('en obtained at a much cheaper rate. 

'\\Mtli regard to tlie development of the indigenous industry, in order 
tfiat f, few persons, who have invested their money in Aden, mav fill their 
poekets, it is not desirable to tax Iho poorer classes of this country. The 
great eaU demonstration that was made in this TTonse on this question is 
pvohahlv «;til1 fresh in the minds of TTopourable Meinhors. On several 
occasions m\' TTonnprahlo friends liave said that salt should he as cheap 
ns ])ossihle, hnt by this import dutv I think that salt at the rate of 2^ 
anntis a maund is dearer, and if this import dutv were abolished, T think 
lo that e>:t'mt salt would he eheaner. So far as mv Province is concerned, 
T find that the Government of Bihar and Ori«;sa are not also in favour 
of tin’s import dutv, and whatever amount may bo paid out rf this 
taxation to them will not be sufficient, because, as a result of this tax. 
the pvico of salt has not gone down to the extent it should have. There- 
fore. the poorer consumers will have to na.v n heavy amount to these 
P'.niionMires who Imve alrendv got sufficient wealth and do not need this 
kind of protection. With, those words, 1 o])poso this Bill. 

Feth Hafi Abdoola Harooii fSiitd : Muhammadan BuraP : Sir. I 
support this Bill. T do not ai?toe with mv Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maswood .\bm nd. when he said that India was getting her salt at a 
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dearer price than previously. In 1927-28, the price in Calcutta market 
was Its. 100 per 100 maunds. When this BiU was lirst passed, we iixecL 
the rate at Its. 60 per ItK) maunds alter giving protection to the industry. 
Last year, it was reduced to its. 54, and this year you will hnd that we 
have fixed only Its. 50. But still 1 received a telegram a lew' days ago 
that the Aden people were selling their salt at Its. 42. if you go into 
facts, you will lind that Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are getting cheaper 
salt now than before. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Then why do you iix it at Bs. 50 when it is. 
selhng at Bs. 42? 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: We have fixed lls. 50 as the maximum 
price, so that neither Aden nor any indigenous industry hero can charge 
more than Its. 50. Besides this, 1 want to bring to the notice of the 
Oovemment of India tliat at present we are giving all this protection to 
the Kathiaw’ar States. 1 have no objection to giving protection to 
the Kathiawar States, but 1 submit that tlie Kathiawar ports are import- 
ing direct foreign goods fi-om dilfereut (tountries. 1 do not know what 
sort of agreement has been reached over cotton textiles some months ago, 
but in any case they have put nothing about the Kathiawar States. If 
we do not come to an arrangement with the Kathiawar States, then they 
may import piece goods clir(‘ct from Japan, tiiey will consume them in their 
own country and the benefit of the duty will go to the States. The 
Kathiawar States are at pr(?sent importing sugar from foreign countries, 
because they will get Bs. 18-2-0 per hag as customs duly, and they won’t 
consume Indian sugar on whicli they cannot get any duty for their own 
States. 1 do not know how' these things will he continued. The States 
impf)rt their goods hito Britisli India without any Jinport duty. At pre- 
sent we are importing col ton from Kathiawar aiul (hitcli without charging 
any import duty. W’e art' importing some seeds and otlier produce from 
these territories, E remember, tlirec or four years .ago, Die Kathiawar 
States were importing sugar from foreign countries .and they manufactured 
it into candies .and despatched it to Britisli India without paying any 
duty, and tliey were passing it on as a 2)7’odui*i*. of Kathiawar. This wju? 
brought to the notice of Government, and it was after a year or so that 
we succeeded in charging a duty on the Viramgam Tano, and so on. I 
submit that all these things must be settled on a proper basis. Wo are 
giving protection to tbeur salt, \vc are imporling their goods without 
charging any duty, and the Government (jf India should make* some sort 
of treaty that the Indian production jilso must he consumed in Kathiawar 
or in Kashmir. The Kashmir State gets all those customs duty, 
whicli is recovered at the Indian ports, on sugar which goes Jo Kashmir. 
The Kashmir Government do not consume Indian sugar, because they do 
not get any duty from the customs. So, fill fheso things must be con- 
sidered very seriously, otherwise industry and trfide wull suffer. With 
these words, T support the motion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (TMu/affarpur cum Champaran; Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I should like to add one word by way of support to this 
motion. But, before doing so, I must refer to the speeoh of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, who, on behalf of Bihar, has s.aid that 
the price of salt has increased since this import duty w^as imposed. In 
that connection I should like to refer him and the House to the report 
by the Central Board of Eevenue on the working of the Salt (Additional 

0 
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Import iluty) Act, during the period isl Jaimar^, 1988, to 80th Septein- 
ber, 1938. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 have said, it would have been much iesii 
than w hat it is at present. 

Mr* Uaya i^xasad bmgn: l need not read out tue whole thing, Dui I 
vvjll reier to Table ll at page 20, in wnieli it is siatea ttiai tlie wnoiesuiL 
price in llauulii was lis. 8-14-0 in 1920, Its. 2-12-0 in 1981, 
its. 3-2-0 in 1932, Jls. 3-2-0 in 1933, and so on. TTie latest ligure, thai 
IS, up to tlie 31st a\iay, 1933, is li.s. 2-12-0 — that is, the wholesale price. 
There are other ligures also hiTC which 1 need not read out to the Bouse. 
There is one ])Oint whieli is involved in this. There is, 1 understand, t 
toreign coinbine in this country which lower the price of salt in the first 
instance in order to crusli huligenous industry, but when that indigenous 
industry lias been crushed out ot existence, they increase the price oJ 
salt to the top ol their bent. Tiiat sort of thing will do incalculable harn. 
to the indigenous industry ol‘ this country. The Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee ill 1920 leported that it was desirable to make India selt-supportiu^ 
in the matter ol salt supply. India possesses a peeuhaiTy salubrious: 
climate in the matter of suit industry and it is surrounded on three sides 
by sea. It lias got plenty of sunshine all the year round, and this eounti*} 
is quite favourable to the production of salt, not only for its own consunip- 
tioii, but also for export outside. This proposal ol the Taxaoion Enquiry 
(’oininittec was subjected to an enquiry by the Central Board of lievcnm 
who at first reJused to refer tlie matter to the Tariff Board, but, later on 
under pressure of this House in 1929, the matter was referred to the Tarit 
Board which ultimately recoinincnded an imposition of protective duty foi 
the pui’pose of giving encouragement to the manufacture o£ salt in thiii 
country. Since the imposition of this additional duty, the consumptioi 
of foreign salt in India has dropped from 63 per cent, in 1930 to 19 pei 
cent in 1933, and tliis reduction has not resulted in any increase in tlu 
price of salt. The iSalt Survey Committee of 1931 also supported the con 
elusions of tlie Tariff Board. Then, this House appointed a Coniniittei 
w’hicli w'cnt into the question in 1931. It recommended an additiona 
duty of 4i annas per maund on all salt, Indian and foreign, imported b} 
sea into British India, and it was in consequence of all these transactiout 
that tJie Salt, Additional Import Duty Act of 1931 was passed for on< 
year. It was subsequently renewed from year to year. There is out 
point which I should like tc refer to. It is the question whether the 
benefit of this protection should, as before, be extended to the salt works^ 
at Aden or it should be confined only to the salt works in the mainlanf 
of India. Now-, there are four salt works in Aden. One is an Italiar 
firm, and tlirce are Indian firms. Even before the outbreak of the War 
the salt supply of Aden has been coming into this country in sufficieni 
tpuintitios, and this has resulted in steadying the price of salt and in keep 
Ing off foreign salt from tins country. So long as Aden remains a 
of India, I do not think there is any justification for making any sort ol 
discrimination against the import of salt from Aden. My Honourabh 
friend, the Finance Member, also, in a Conference, w’hich was held 
Simla, in May 1932, said as follows: 

.**And as to that, I would like to make the posiition clear again and to put tli' 
Stovernment’s position as shortly as possible. Our position is this, thait if we taki 
any steps to interfere with free* competition among Indian producers, I include Add 
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producers, if we were to interfere with the free competition beltween Indian 
producers in the same way as we have already interfered with the Indian producers 
on the one hand and foreign producers at the other, we should do that for one object 
alone, and that is the National interests of India. We should not do that for the 
.cake of putting proiifts into th . pockets of one set of manufacturers and producers 
at the expense of another set of producers and manufacturers and I would remind 
vou, gentlemen, that as far us Indian interests arc concerned, according to 

Tariff Board's report, there ir really nothing fn it, I say as far as Indian interests 
are concerned, between Aden and other sea borne sources of production." 

This is, what my friend, tlie Honourable the Finance Member, 

1 p.M. rightly said on that occasion. 


Now, Sir, there are also a few considerations which might weigh witli 
I he House in considering the claim of Aden to protective duties and these 
fonsiderations are as follows. The works at Aden give a royalty to the 
Crovemment which brings in a substantial amount of revenue. T under- 
stand they also give heavy annual ground rent for the works that ar(‘ 
ostablished in Aden, whereas the Karachi works do not pay any royalty 
)md they do not pay anything like the ground rent as Aden, and these are 
some of the advantages in allowing Aden to he included within the benefit 
of this duty. The imports from Aden have increased from 40,000 tons 
in 1,30,000 tons per year, and to 2,60,000 tons per year since protection 
was granted m the year 1931. 


There is onlv one point which T should like to make, and it is this that 
^^hen this additional import dutv was first imposed, it was decided that 
n. part of this, seven-eighths of the proceeds, should be allotted to the 
Fjoeal Governments in which imported salt was consumed in proportion 
Id their share in the trade. But reports obtained hv the Central Board 
oT Bevenue show that very little monev has been devoted bv the Local 
Governments out of those proceeds to expenditure in connection with the 
development of the salt industry in their areas, and practically the whole 
lias been absorbed by the Local Governments concerned for rnceting ex- 
penditure incurred for general purposes. This is a very disouieting feature 
of the situation. The Government of Bengal and the Government of 
Bihar, instead of utilising their shares of the proceeds to the development 
of salt industry in their respective areas, have absorbed the mone.v for 
p'eneral purposes, apd this is a matter which ought to engage the serious 
attention of the Government of India, heemise, after all, the significance 
of this additional import dntv is to give ap impetus to the ipdigenons 
industry of this coupt.^^^ and if the monev which is realised out of this 
additional dutv is not utilised for the purpose of the developmopt of the 


industry in the respective areas, T think it will defeat its own purpose. 
Therefore, I would request the Government of India to look into the 
nifitter and to devise some means by which the share of the duty which 
is given to the Local Governments concerned is utilised for the develop- 
ment of the industry in their respective areas. This is all I have got to 
I do not agree with my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. As 1 have 
said before, the price of salt has not increased since the imposition of this 
duty. Even if we suppose that the price of salt has increased a little bit, 
1 should think that our countrymen should cheerfully accept this addi- 
tional duty in the interests of the development of the national industry 
uf this comitry. With these words, I support this motion. 

Mr Muhammad Aahar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eurall- My Province, the United Provinces, has not got great pos- 
Sties foTtbe /evelopment ol salt. There are only a few places where 
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there is some sort of possibility, still the way in which the Government of 
the United Provinces have cheerfully taken up the lead from the Resolu- 
tion of this Assembly shows that the interpretation of that Resolution has 
been quite different in different Provinces. We in the United Provinces 
are acting according to our j)rcscnt conditions: The United Provinces 
Government spent some money also over it, but the experiments unfortun- 
nately have not been so encouraging. My chief complaint is this, that the 
Departments of Industries and Co-operation in the United Provinces are 
being worked together and it is difficult for one officer to look to the 
Industry and to the (>o-oporative Department at the same time- Both 
these Departments require some sort of expert knowledge, and, as you 
know, co-operation espeeinlly is a very important subject in itself, but the 
United Provinces Government have not considered it in the interest of the 
people to keep the Departments under different heads. Formerly when 
that wfis so, I remember that the work of the Industries Department and 
the Co-operative Department was being run on very good lines, and T 
should say they could show very encouraging figures and a good deal of 
success, but since these two Departments are under one head, we find that 
none of these Departments work so (efficiently as they did before. But 
still, in pursuance of Ihe Resolution of the Assembly, the Government of 
the United Provinces liave taken a keen interest in the solution of the 
question of salt manufacture. It was in two districts — in .Taunpur and in 
Muttra — that this experiment was tried, and there may he some possibility 
of improvement. T hope, If »he Government of India encourage them by 
means of money, Uie Government of the United Provinces will not lag 
behind any other Province in encouraging the salt industry in the Province. 
Sir, we in che United Provin(',es and our Government do not very often 
(^orne before this House or before the Government of India with a beggar's 
bowl as do some of the other Provinces. It is a matter of great gratifi(‘.ation, 
not only to us as Members from the United Provinces, but also, I am sure, 
to the Government of India, that the United Provinces Budget is well 
balanced even this year. Our sense of prestige and self-respect is not such 
that the United Provinces should come always to the Government of India 
or to this House asking for doles for different things as does Bombay or 
Madras. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): No, no, not Madras. Madras has given doles to the Government 
of India. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): Sir, as I understand, there 
is a possibility of two of the three amendments which stand in my name 
and in that of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, being ruled 
out of order. I wish to say a few words at this stage. In the first place. 
I Avould refer to the happy remarks of the un-official members of the Salt 
Industry Committee of the Assembly with reference to the assistance given 
to them by the Honourable the Finance Member. They are in these terms: 

“Thv niiofTicial nu*nibprs <»f th(> rommittce, and more particularly those who have 
sat on the Committee since it Ava.s first formed, wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing their appreciation of the sincere and helpful spirit in which Sir George 
Schuster has presided over their deliberations and assisted them in finding a way 
along a path which, they are constrained to claim, has been one beset with exceptional 
obstacles and pitfalls.” * 

Sir, on beh&lf of the Karachi salt industry, T wish to associate myself 
with these expressions and with all they say in that behalf. Not long ago 
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in this House, Sir, my friend Mr. *Tamea, in the course of a speech, recom- 
mended the rc-shuffliiig of portfolios of Members of (.Tovornmeiit and in 
a graphic manner described a cartoon he once saw with the caption — “The 
same old birds, the same old birds**. If T, for one moment, may be ])e!mitted 
lo speak in terms of ornithology with reference to the Finance Member, 1 
would be greatly tempted to say that it wjDuld be very difficult to catch 
him up by that old expedient — the ap]dication of salt to his tail. He is 
far too wily a bird. The best compliment T can pay him in this respect is 
that he is amenable to all sorts of reason and ntwer turns a* deaf ear to 
anything in the nature of cogent argument, but he is impervious to appli- 
cations of salt on his tail and even to infusions of liot air. The object of 
the amendments whicli we tabled to this Bill was to provide what the salt 
industry in India considered necessary hw t.lu^ further secairity and further 
protection of that industry and for a longer defined {)eriod. 'J’lie salt in- 
dustry in India, and principally the Karachi salt industry, have carefully 
considered this matter, and their considered opinion is that four essentials 
are necessary for ... . 

Mr. President (The ITonourat)le Sir Shamnukham (’hetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member can r(‘suin(‘ bis speech after Liiuch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lnnch till a ()uart(‘r Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after IjUiicIi at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slmnmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan; Sir, as I was saying befon; the adjournment, 
the indigenous salt indiistrv in India f)resses for four conditions without 
which the industiw cannot continue to exist in this eoiinlry. Those four 
requisites are that this Act, affording protection, should bo extended for 
a period of at least three years, if not five, that the duty should he fixed 
at four annas and six pies as it previously was, that the maximum selling 
rate should he fixed at Ks. .51-12-0 as it was a?id finally that there 
should be a certain degree of protection from imports of Aden sjilt. The 
burden of my argument is that if there is a case for ])rotection at o}\ 
and if one can justify protection at all, then give adequate protection. 
Half measures are useless. Bo not hesitate or vacillate, but embark on 
n bold and straightforward policy and give all flu^ protcclion that is 

necessary to this infant industry, so that it may flourisli in this country 

and may eventually be able to proA'ide tlie wbolt' counfry with all the 
salt that is required. I think, from the trend of what w^e have heard 
today, there is no doubt that it is the general opinion that these protective 
measures are fully justified. T make no apology whatever for briefly 
referring to the state of affairs which existed r.rior to the time when th(‘ 
protection was first granted in 1031. We all know that ilie needs of 
Bengal for salt are about 550,000 tons per annum. While I mention 
Bengal. I would add that I. for one. speakiu" on behalf of the Karachi 
salt industry, would a"re*' thui if it is possible to develop BeneaPs 
resources in salt by encouraging either a cottage industry or in any other 

way, by all means do so. But. as far ns wo can see at present, the 
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climatic conditions in Bengal are not conducive to the manufacture of 
salt by any method whatsoever. So, in the meantime, our concern must 
be for the production of salt in other parts of India to meet the needs 
of the Bengal market. 

>^ow, Sir, as this House is weH aware, the bulk of the salt trade was 
formerly in the hands of foreign importers. At one time it was almost 
exclusively in their hands, but during the last 35 years the imports from 
Aden have had a share. It is also unnecessary to remind the House that 
prior to the protection of 1931, prices fluctuated and rose to enormous 
and unparalleled heights. With apology, I would refer to Certain figures 
in this respect. Take, for instance, the statistics for the last 70 years 
from 1852. If we have a glance at them, it will be seen that as far 
hack as 1862 the prices were Es. 66-0-0 and over for a 100 maunds. 
From 1862 onwards, with the exception of short periods when the Aden 
s&lt began to be sold in the market right up to the time of the protection, 
the average price of 100 maunds of salt was approximately Es. 80. We 
see that in 1875 there was a sudden drop from Es. 90 to Es. 69, and it went 
down as low as Es. 50 during the next two years owing to the entry of 
the Italian salt works at Aden. Then prosnninhly when the Italians, 
witli the resonrees at their command, demonstrated that they could com- 
pete successfully, the prices again soared. Then, again, the price suddenly 
dropped about the year 1008 when other works at Aden were commenced. 
The prices then nunnined low from 1007 to 1010 pre>sumably while foreign 
hiterests were endeavouring to criisli the new Aden interests and then 
soared again. Coming to more recent times T might refer to the war 
period and thereafter. Take the war period — from 1015 to 1018. During 
this period, the prices wore simply enormous. In 1015. the price was 
Es. 124 per 100 maunds; m i016, it was Es. ll7; in 1017, it was Es. 227, 
and in 1018, it was Es. 241. I may point out that these are average 
prices, and, ns a matter of fact, during the year 1017, the price actually 
at one period wont up to Es. 434, and the salt was frequentlv sold at 
Es. 300 per Inindrod maunds. Enormous profits were made. Then, one 
would have supposed that after the war prices would have again come 
down more or less to their normal condition, hut they continued to he 
very high from 1010 riglit up practically to the time of protection. In 
1010, the price was Es. 176 per hundred maunds, and, from 1920 to 
1028. the price was round the average of Es. 100 and more. In 1929, 
the price was Es. 84 per hundred maunds, and, in 1030, it was Es. 73 
per hundred maunds. Then, of course, we had the protoclion and the 
maximum price was fixed. Obviously, therefore, somebody profitet'red to 
an enormous extent during these years. Eahulous profits were made and 
enormous roson^es must have been built up by these foreign importers. 
Eef erring to profits, the Karachi Salt Industry, in one of these excellent 
pamphlets which they have produced from time to time, have pointed out 
from statisiics in their possession thst on an average from 1911 to 1931. 
a period of 21 years, before India came into the field to manufacture salt 
in this country, an average of a crore of rupees per annum was paid out 
to these foreign interests and to Aden. Twenty crores, wo might say, 
of excess profits in twoutv years. These figures are startling. I ■would 
submit then that these details show clearly that it became manifestly 
Important that some measure of protection should be brought into. being 
BO as to encourage the indigenous industry and it 'was none too soon 
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that iu the year 1929, 1 think it was, Mi\ Kelkar on a out motion intro- 
duced a discussion on this subject in this House and we know the rest 
of the history of this legislation. There was a Tariff Board enquiry in 
1980, and eventually in 1931 this Bill, the first Bill, was introduced in 
this House. iSince then we have seen that the measures of protection 
introduced by the Bill have been fully justified. 

As my Honourable friend, Mr. (iaya Prasad JSingh, pointed out this 
morning, there are certain parts of India eminently suited to the manu- 
facture of salt and not the least in this respect is Karachi with its excellent 
dry climate, its sea-coast and its excellent port. This enterprising city 
look full advantage of the protection afforded by the Act and there are 
now five salt works on the outskirts of Karachi lo miles away, all built 
up since 1931. 1 understand that something like 25 laklis has already 
been expended on the development of these works. An area of about 
3,000 acres has been included, a small township has sprung up and large 
numbers of labourers are housed there and involved in this work. Where 
there were merely sand-dunes previously along the sea-shore, we now 
iiave a jirosperous township, the inhabitants of which are mainly engaged 
iu the manufacture of salt. The local bodies have assisted and canals 
have been dug and wharfs are being erected and the enterprise is well on 
the way to prove a success. I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
referred this morning to this report of the Salt Industry Committee and 
gave the House the figures for the last year re^garding the increase in 
the manufacture of indigenous salt. The report says: 

“Jn tho meantime, the statistics of imports and clearances .show a substantial 
increase in tho proportion of tho market commanded by the Indian sources of supply 
balanced by a decline in transactions in foreign salt. Tho result is that at Calcutta 
clearances foreign salt represented during the calendar yvuir 1935 only 17 per cent 
of the whole, whereas they stood at 64 per cent in 1930, 34 per cent in 1931 and 29 
per cent in 1932.” 

Then, they refer to clearances of Aden salt, and, with regard to 
clearances of Indian salt other than Aden, this accounts for 29 per cent 
of the whole in 1933 as against eight per cent in 1930. 

Now, with reference to what 1 said just now, if it is worth protecting 
this industry and if circumstances require it, then let us have an adequate 
protection. I would point out and 1 think everybody will agree with me 
that no industry can possibly fiourish if kept in continual suspense. If 
there is a recurring risk from year to year of protection being removed, 
then capital will not be forthcoming and the development of the industry 
suffers. I would emphasise that the industry is in its infancy at the 
moment and should not be permitted to wither or die. Furthermore, 
I would submit that a continual change in the tariff^ policy — an annual 
change — ^is to be deprecated, and, therefore, next year when this matter 
comes up again, I would urge Members of the Committee seriously to 
consider bringing this enactment into operation for a period of at least 
three years. On this point, as far as I can see, the Committee have 
offered no very cogent reasons for refusing to extend the Bill for more 
than one year. They rely more or less, on this point, on the constitutional 
position of Aden today and the uncertainty in connection with it. They 
say in paragraph 5 of their report : 

*‘Wh€n the future constitutional position of Aden is decided the whole position 
will have to be reconsidered, and until then we regard it as wiser not to ^sk the 
Legislature formally to commit itself for any long term of years.'* 
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With the greatest deference i fail entirely to see what the constitu- 
tional position of Aden has to do with this question. So long as Aden 
remains a part of IjiiiisJi iiKUa, slic wilJ naturally receive a measure of 
protection under the ejiacmieiit. If circumstances arise which cause 
Aden to be administered in the future by the Colonial Office, then 
naturally the exports of salt from Aden will be treated as foreign salt 
and taxed accordingly, it seems to me that the question of Aden is 
entirely extraneous to the point and the Committee have failed to take 
the economic situation into consideration. In other words, this part of 
the report should be taken with a grain of salt. 

One or twu words more with regard to the argument about the 
consumer. There are very few Honourable Members 1 notice in this 
House who today advanced the time worn argument about the added 
expenditure to tlie consumer — the argument that countless millions have 
to suffer by the additional duty, i would point out in this connection 
that, as far as one can gather, the imports of foreign salt into India during 
the last year only constitute ten per cent, of the total imports — some- 
thing like 50,000 tons out of a total of 500,000. These 50,000 tons of 
salt were either Liverpool or Hamburg salt which, I understand, is of 
special quality and is only consumed by the comparatively wealthy. 
Therefore, the urguuierii that the consumer will suffer can hardly arise 
by the extension of the import duty. 

One word more, and tliat is with regard to what we are pleased to 
call in Karachi the “Aden Mcnattc’'. My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad iSingh, referring to Aden said that whatever protection Indian 
salt receives should also be afforded to Aden. 1 agree, but only up to 
a certain point and for these reasons. My Honourable friend quite 
rightly pointed out that exports of salt from Aden into India have gone 
by leaps and bounds and I will not waste the time of the House by 
quoting statistics. I will simply say that from 182,090 ions in 1927 it 
has gone Tip to 280,000 tons in 1933. Obviously, therefore, Aden 
requires no protection, because she flourished even before these protective 
measures W(*re brought iuio being and she also participated in the enormous 
pre-protection prices. She consequently built up enormous reserves and 
now wo find today that you can buy, as one Honourable Member pointed 
out, Aden salt in Calcutta at Us. 36. I had a telegram on the point 
yesterday. Tliore has been a drop from Es. 70 and Es. 80 per 100 maunds 
in 1929 to Es. 36 today. Jloes the general level of prices of other 
commodities justify this drop? I respectfully submit that it is not the 
case. Why this sudden love of Bengal by Aden? 

Mr. K. P, Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : The drop in price is so in regard to rice also. 

Mr. D. N O'Sullivan*. Tliere obviously seems to be a ring of some 
kind with the avowed object of bringing down the prices and thereby 
ruining the indigenous industry. After this is accomplished, the prices 
will again rise. I would further point out that if salt is sold today at 
Es. 36 a hundred maunds and Es. 42 a hundred maiindg and at prices 
of that kind under Es. 45, then the duty of two annas and six pies is 
obviously inadequate to protect the local industry and that is the most 
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cogent argument in favour of reverting to the old rate of four annas and 
six pies. That is all 1 have to say at present, and 1 support the motion 
on the principle that some protection is better than no protection. 

Mr. President (The Jionourahle Sir Slianmukham C.’helty): The question 
is : 

“That ihe Bill further to extend the operation of th« Salt (Aidditionul Import 
Duty) Act, 1931, be tiiken into consideration." 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The .Honourable Sii Shanmuklunn I'lietty): T he question 
is : 

“'I’liau clause 2 stand part of the Bill." 

Has Mr. O’ISuIlivan got the sanction of the Governor General to his 
amendment ? 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: No, Sir,- 1 have not. 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Sluinmukham CheLty) : Then it is 
not in order. Mr. Morgan. j 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, JiCgislative Department) Sir, before 
Mr. Morgan move's his amendment, I shall b(‘ grateful to gcjt a direction 
about this amendiTKmt. The form of this Hill is an anu'nding Dill and 
there is an established ruling in this House that the scope of an amending 
Bill is limited either to the inscHion of the new st'ctions which actually 
it is proposed to inseid or to tliose sections of tiu' original Act which it sets 
out to amend. Now, Sir, as 1 said, the form of this Bill is an amending. 
Bill, and it sets out to amend sii])-secdi()ii (.7) of s(*ction I wliich gives tlio 
life of the original Act. Tt also mak(*s an amendment in sub-section (d) of 
section T). Now, Sir, if this r{'ally were in sul)stance an amending Bill, 

1 should fool bound to take objection to tho relevancy of tliis amendment 
on the ground that ^fr. Morgan was setting out to amend a provision of 
the original Act which is not touched by the Bill as introduced ; and. Sir, 
it is because of my natural appreliension tliat if I let tliis amendment pass 
without seeking your direedion, it miglit he held iliat that very salutary 
rule of procedures hy which the scope of jnnniding Bills is determined had 
been tacitly abrogated. T’hat, Sir, is one point on wliieh 1 seek your ruling. 
The other is as to what is the effect of a coni inning Bill like this. You 
have a Bill to continue the life of an Act already on the Siatiite-book ; and 
T suggest that it ought to be po^sibl^ fn* rrovern’To-f +A before this 
House a Bill merely extending the life of such an Art, if ^.ucb Act has a 
limited life-, without putting before the Legislature the whole contents of 
the original Act. That is to say, there Ought to he a possibility of having 
an extending Act wliicdi did not place before the Legislatnro for the purpasc 
of amendment the whole contents of the original Act. And it is because 
this amendment nf l\fr. Morgan’s might seem to im^dy that it was possible 
to .go beyond the scope of an amending Bill on the one hand and on the 
otl^er to have access to the whole contents of the ori(?inal Act that T would 
seek, your advice, I trust I have made a somewhat difficult point compara- 
tively clear. 
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Mr. President, (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is now 
A well-uiidoistood principle in this House that an amending Bill does not 
tlirow o]Jcn for discussion or amcndiiient the entire sections of the original 
Act which the Jjill seeks to amend. All amendments relating to an amend- 
ing Bill must clearly be within the scope ot the amending Bill. Ordmarily 
what the Legislative Secretary has pointed out would follow from this, 
tJiat is, that the scope of an amending Bill is to be sought either in the 
iH'w clauses tiiat the aiiiending Hill seeks to incorporate cfr in those sections 
of th (5 original Act whicli the airiending Bill seeks to amend. It is, 
howev(?r, coiicoivahh^ lhat in certain exceptional cases the scope of an 
amending Hill might Im*. covered by certain sections of the original Act 
which are not s])e('ificallY referred to in the amending Bill. If such a 
contiiigenev arises, it would be in order to move amendments for those 
relevant sections. In this ])articular case., applying these principles, we 
liave to find out what (‘xactly is the scope of the Bill that is before the 
House. The sco])e of lh(‘ Hill is to extend the life of the Salt Import Duty 
Acii. Th(* Chair rnnst hold that when (lovernment come before the House 
with an ariiending Hill to extend the life of an existing Act which imposes 
a duty or levies taxation, the amount of that duty or taxation will also be 
op(?n for discussion. I’or instance*, in the present Bill, the import duty on 
salt is two annas and six pies per maimd. The existing Act will expire on 
the olst kTareli, and Ciovernment want by tin’s amending Bill to extend the 
operation of the. Act for one year more. Under such circumstances, it will 
b(^ perf('(*tlv open lo this House to say that they would agree to the exten- 
sion of this Aet for one year more provided the duty is reduced to two 
annas or one anna and six i»i(*s. Ther-^fore, all amendments which aim at 
reducing the amount: of duty would bo in order in such circumstances. The 
(hiair finds that the arnonnt of the did.y under the Salt Import Duty Act 
is foniul in seetion 3 of tlio original Act. That section is not specifically 
I’eferred to or rnr'nti.oned in the amending Bill. Now, Mr. Morgan, who 
seeks to vedneri tlie duty on one elass of imnorted salt, has necessarily to 
incorporate In’s amendment in seetion 3 of the original Act if he is to carry 
out his purpose, and, tlierefore, his amendment in these circurastanees, will 
be. in order. The (''hair is sure, the position is clear and there is no danger 
of this principle being extended. 


Mr. G. Morgan: Sir, T hog to move: 

“Tliat nftor rlniir-o 2 of the Bill tbo following now claiiso be inserted : 

‘2 A. To poction 3 of tbo said Act tbe following proviso shall be added, namely,—* 

Trovidod that. Tdvorpool shall bo pormittod to import into any port in British 
Tndin fmo ..f niiy additional duty of customs salt not exceeding fifty thousand tons 
m quanfity'.* . 

Sir. n sornowlmt similar amondment was mored by me last 

v.'ar, imd 1 am vevv sorry to say. was v^ry unfavourably received bv this 
T am emboldened to brinp; forv'ard tliis amendment, because, during 
ine past otdit or nine moutlis. conditions .generally have rather changed. 
T.ast year, the TTonourable the Finance Member when speaking on mv 
mneudm.'nt. said ; 


bivprpool PiiH )s iui entirely speoinl article whicli 
11 ‘’""'fetine with Indian salt, then a 

therch^'VelieVin^ th; ^,,!^^^^ 
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That is one of the remarks wliich emboldened me to come forward. 
Heference was made to the Central Board of ixovcnuo, 1 understand, and 
in their report they remark with regard to Liverpool salt as follows : 

“One conspicuous fact which the figures bring to notice is the complete absence 
of importations into Calcutta of Liverpool salt (fine whi;:e Cheshire) in the six months 
April to September 1933 and the very greatly reduced sales of salt in the same 
period/* 

They give some figures and then go on to say : 

**ThiB abrupt decline must be attributed rather to OciTnati than to Indian competi- 
tion, as the figures of imports from these two sources will readily show.*’ 

Now, it is on that report tliat I base iiiy amt ndment. Hamburg salt 
has been imported to the extent of sornothing like 45,000 to 50,000 tons. 
Wo have a very strong feeling that that salt is being subsidised in some way 
or other — ^whether of the actual salt ])ro(lucois or whellier through the 
shipping companies it is. inijDOSsiblo for me to say; but we have a very 
very strong suspicion that it is subsidised in some way or other, and, 
therefore, Liverpool salt which is not subsidiscul or giv(m a bounty or any 
other help, finds itself unable to compete. The Honourable the Finance 
Member, in his Budget speech, referring to fclie necessity of trade and 
co-operation between Britain and India, said : 

. .and thirdly by finding an increased market for her agricultural exports in 
the United Kingdom ia exchange for tho United Kingdom imports into India.*’ 

During this Session, every section of this House has laid considerable 
stress on the necessity of India for Britain and Britain for India. I do 
not think there can be any question about that. Everybody has corner to 
the conclusion that we must stand togetlier and there must be trade 
exchange and increase of trade exchange and service 

Hr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What are you offering in 
return ? 

Mr. O. Morgan: I am offering in return what the Ilonourable^the Finance 
Member made a point of in his speech, finding an increased market for 
her agricultural products in the United Kingrlom in exchange for United 
Kingdom imports into India. If you buy, you can generally sell: iherci 
must be exchange of trade and services: that is an cstablislied fact: you 
cannot only buy: you cannot only sell .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Can the Honourable Member 
say how much of German salt is coming, this subsidised salt? 

✓ 

Mr. O. Morgan: 45,000 to 50,000 tons. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: May I give him the figures? 
5,000 tons during the last ten months and 5,000 tons during tho previous 
ten months, from the whole of Germany. I refer him to the January 
number of Sea-borne Trade Accounts, p. 104. 

Mr. Q-. Morgan: I cannot accept those figures, but I think I am right 
in saying that salt of that Hamburg quality comes to very nearly 50,000 
tons on an average; that is the quality which is consumed in the Bengal 

TnarlrAf. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): What is your authority for making that statement? 

Mr. G. Morgan: [ cannot find it just now. It is in the report. I 
merely put ihis forward, because, I think, that as things stand today, there 
is a case made out for Liverpool salt up to a certain amount. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am sorry I was mistaken. 
The Honourable Merulier is riglit: it is about 50,CK)0 tons. 

Mr. G. Morgan; I did not like to be too definite, but having followed 
this for three years \\ithout ceasing . . . 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: At what price is German salt selling in the 
Calcutta market? 

Mr. G. Morgan: Liverpool salt sells in the Calcutta market at Rs. 8 
per hundred rnaiinds over the price of Aden Solar Fine. The Honourable 
Member ought to know, he lias a great deal to do with salt business. 

1’here is a speeinl ]UMee for that particular quality and that has been 
brought out in (ivery r(‘port that T have had to deal with and I know that 
Tiivcrpool salt has a special market for a certain quantity and it sells 
roughly at Rs. 8 per hundred maunds over the Aden Solar Fine price. 
Supposing the prita* today — I am afraid my friend, ]\rr. O’Sullivan, must 
have been quoting some otlicr quality — suppose the price today is round 
about Rs. 49 to Rs. 50, then add to that Rs. 8, and you get the pric?o of 
Liverpool salt. Tlu^ riamburg salt is just the same, I am talking about 
that particular s])(‘(‘ial quality for which there is a limited demand: In 
eoimcction with that the Indian Salt Association on two occasions, once in 
1932, wliich elicited from my Honourable friend, Mr. R. Das, a very 
stinging remark, and again in January, 1034, said that if the Bengal con- 
sumers were keen to have to some extent Liverpool salt besides Aden and 
Indian salt to suit tlieir taste, it was then right to ask for a provision in 
that class of salt to limit commensurate with the actual demand for that 
variety. That is wliy 1 have placed my limit at 50,000 tons. 

A short time ago, even the Burma salt people sent in a representation 
to cither the Governor or tlie Financial Secretary and said: 

“The iiifcreiK’o is thcioforo, obvious that these foreign salts were being subsidised 
by Ibeir respective g()\ c imionts, tbo only possible c.\ce:>Lion being British salt wiich 
suffered in common with Burma salt and so was practically excluded from the Rangoon 
market.” 

That was in a representation made by the Burma indigenous salt 
producers to the Government. 

I have nothing else to say on this matter. I hope that tlie House will 
view it in the S])irit with which I have put it forward and also wiili regard 
to remarks made by the Honourable the Finance Member as to exchange of 
trade. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That after cla so 2 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

‘2A. To section 3 of the said Att the following proviso shall be added, namely, — 

'Provided that Liverpool shall be permitted to import into any port in British 
India free of any additional duty of customs salt not exceeding fifty thousand tons 
k quantity*. » *» 
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Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
opi^ose the amendment just moved by my friend, Mr. Morgan. My 
Province was one of the most prosperous Provinces in India due to the 
existence of salt industry, but unfortunately this industry was sacriheed at 
the altar of the avarice of the British merchants interested in Liverpool 
and Cheshire salt. Mr. Sterling, who w^as the Divisional Commissioner in 
Orissa in 1822, paid a tribute to the line quality of salt manufactured in 
Orissa. This is what he said: 

this inhospitable tract, 

An Honourable Member: Do you take this description as a correct 
description of your country ? 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: We did not hospitably receive the British. 
However, I would ask Honourable Members to particularly mark the 
words: 

“the finest salt of all India is manufactured, whicl), under the ni nopoly rystem, 
yields unnually to the Guverniiieiit a net revenue of a little bliort ui .i. ii ia.khs of 
rupees.” 

But this industry w^as killed to make roenn for C’hcshire salt in India. 
Even in spite of the imposition of heavy duties on Orissa salt, they could 
not compete with salt made in Orissa. The grant of monopoly lor salt 
nianufactiu’e to the I'hist Indian Company acceiiluated tlie distress of the 
Orissa people. I shall road out a portion from a bock by my friend, 
Mr. B. Das .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the name of that boolc ? 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: The name of the book is “Salt Maiiiifaciuro 
in Ancient Orissa” by Mr. B. Das: 

“Hut t:ic pressure by the ( hesbiro iiiHmifactMrerrt in E inland grow sironger aiiil 
stronger in the rneiuiwbile. before 18-^9, tin? coiisigmi eiii^b were tiids oiiD, by 

1832 nearly two laivhfi of mauiuls were imported and l eiiee (dieshiie producers com- 
pelled the House of Commons to examine the situation in Iboh. The Select Commirteo 
of the House of Commons of 1836 recoiiimeiidid that the Government monopoly 
should be reduced only to a monopoly of rriaiiiilaeture. d’liis monopoly of manufac- 
ture was further criticis^’d from time to time while the imports of foroiffii salt irruw 
to 29 lakhs of maiinds in 1851.” 

Sir, in this way the salt industry of my Province was killed for tlie 
benefit of Liverpool salt merchants. Sir, I oppose the idea of any sort 
of concession being granted to Liverpool salt. 

✓ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my Honourable friend already 
knows my views on this subject, because lie had put forwai’d his proposal 
in our Committee discussions. What I chiefly wish to point out to him 
is, without in any way taking the line that a pr()j)Osition of tins kind is 
totally inadmissible, I would put it to liini tli.it this is not the way in 
which to bring it up. Wc have now' entered into definite relations with 
the United Kingdom as regards the iirefi rencos and trade arrangements 
and it is impossible to consider propositions of tin’s kind in isolation. If 
the United Kingdom mannfactuivrs wish to press for preferential terms as 
regards salt, that is a matter wliich can be considered as p.art of a 'general 
discussion in which a number of questions can be raised and in which India 
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will have the opportunity to raise reciprocal questions. Therefoie, Sir, 
I must oppose my friend’s amendment on those grounds, quite apart from 
the fact that, as at present advised, 1 cannot see that he has established his 
case on its merits. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


*'That after clause 2 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

‘2A. To section 3 of the said Act the following proviso shall be added, namely, — 

‘Provided that Liverpool shall be permitted to import into any port in British 
India free of any additional duty of customs salt not exceeding fifty thousand tons 
in quantity’.’ ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. O. Morgan: Sir, I beg to move the amendment which stands? in my 
name: 

“That after clause 2 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

‘2A:. In section 3 of the said Act after the words ‘two and a half annas per 
maund’ the words ‘and in the case of Liverpool at the rate of one anna and three 
pies per maund’ shall bo inserted’.*’ 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member says that I have not rn^^de out 
•ci case for Liverpool, i tliink that it is very hard. I thought { had made 
out quite a good case. The Finance Member’s ideas of the merits of the 
case and mine may be entirely different, but 1 rec^lly thought that my case 
was quite a good one. The Finance Meinber has stated that tlu; ))ioper 
way to make any change in any tariff arrangtunent between JSritaiii and 
India is to bring the matter up in the trade agreement which, I understand 
the Finance Member to say is under consideration .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: What 1 really suggested to him 
was that it should be brought up through the proper channel to enable the 
ease to be examined properly. Matters of this kind cannot be brought up 
on the floor of the ILouse by individuals w ho claim to spcfik on behalf of 
particular commercial interests in England. 

Mr. O. Morgan: That, I take it, has to come from the other side through 
the British representatives up to the Government of India. I hat may 
be so, and the House will decide whether that is the proper way to deal 
with this matter. I shall be very glad to ])laeo my amendment before the 
House. This second amendment is merely put in on the priccipla that 
half a loaf is better than none, but E should like to, place my amendment 
before the House in order that they may say definitely that this is not the 
way to bring forw-ard this amendment. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That after clause 2 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

*2A. In section 3 of the said Act after the words ‘two and a half annas per 
maund* the words 'and in the case of Liverpool at the rate of one anna and three 
pies per maund’ shall be inserted’.’* ii 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, T rise to oppose lliis amendment. Salt is one of the necessaries 
of life, and, therefore, India ought to be inde])ondont of any foreign supplies. 
This is iM just principle, and, in order to carry out that principle, an import 
duty has been levied, because the Province of Bengal did not produce the 
salt it needed. All the maritime Provinces in India make their own 
salt and are independent of any foreign salt, but the Province of J’tngal 
has ceased to manuhveture salt for its own use, and it is the intention of 
Government to encourage ihat inanufaciiirc even in Bengal, and with a 
view to protecting Indian salt, an import duty of Rs. 0-2-6 per maund has 
been levied. This import dutv is nec(‘ssary in the interest of the salt that 
is manufactured in India. We have been told that new manufactories in 
Karachi, Kathiawar and other places arc springing up to supply the neces- 
sary quantity of salt required by Bengal. If this ]>rofcrence is given to 
Liverpool salt and if the duty is halved, then the condition of salt manu- 
facture in Sind especially, and in Ivatbiawar will be very bad, and they 
will have to face competition which they arc' not able to face even at 
pi'cscnt. Therefore, I maintain that this am('ndmcnt ought to be opposed. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I must oppose the amend- 
ment, I am afraid, on the grounds I have already explained. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That after danse 2 of the Hill the following? new elaiisc be inserted : 

‘2A. In seetion 3 of the said Aft after the words 'two and .*1 half annas per 
maund’ the woi'ds ‘and in the ease of Liverpool at the rate of one anna and three 
pics per maiuur shfdl he inserted’.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The TTonourabh* Sir Shanmiikbam Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That danse 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbain Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That- rlaiiso 3 stand part of the Itill.’’ 

Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan: T bog to move: 

“That clause 3 of the Bill he omitted.” 

The effect of this will bo to maintain the old maximum selling price of 
Rs. 54-12-0 as ncrainst the proposed maximum price, of Rs. 50-0-0, and I 
will he verv brief in my remarks on this point. Jt was the idea of the 
Tariff Board in fixing a maximum price to fix a. fair and economic selling 
price. In 10H1, a fair selling price was Rs. 66 in the estimation of the 
Tariff Board. It was suhsoouently reduced for no adequate reason, in my 
submission, to Rs. 54-12-0. .and now it is proposed to reduce it to Rs. 50. 
I would point out to the House, that it is. the maximum selling price that 
has been fixed and not the minimum selling price. We all know that the 
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j)nc'c is now considenibly lower tluiii the proposed maximum price. The 
points at Issue .ire these. First of all, is there any justification for reducing 
the maximum selling price to Rs. 50, and, secondly, if the old rate of 
Pis. 54-12-0 is retained, is anybody ijrejudiced thereby, that is to say, docs 
the consumer or any one suher? The last report of this Salt Industry 
Committee has given no valid reasons at all for this reduction, none what- 
soever. It is imj)ossil)l(; to s.ay on what premises thi^y ])ased their conclu- 
sions. Tliiar remarks in relation to this arc contained in paragraph 4 of 
their repOi t: 

“Wliilc for those* wo rocomnicnd no ch.'iuge in the import duty we think 

that th-: lime h;is oonio lo ni ike a charge in the price at which the Government 
has j)owv;;‘ to hiiy h\ salt \v.'.i‘’h power, wo may point out by W'ay of reminder, is 
the (Niiitnilh'rig I'acto*' in I ho whole plan which wo orij^inally ro(V)mmonded, and dis- 
tin.-niish- s this plan from an ordinary scheme of prcdeition. Wc^ consider that this 
Iniv iir^ in price c in now Ik* la ought more into touch w ith the actual rcalif ies of the 
situation.” 

“'What those realities an*., of course, they do not say — 

“Ihc original l)nyiiig pii o was ‘ixod acccjrding to the TaritT Board’s assessment 
of a fab* .selling p -iee end tiio reduction whieh we rceomm' iuled last vear, was 
based on t e estaldi hod fact of a reducth ii in the c?ost of me of the Tariff Boards 
factor:;, namely, } ea freight. V/e re.ognise that in i)t‘o])osinr a fr.thcr rednetion now 
wo are departing in a now m;Min(*r from the 'rariff Board’s basis without actually 
reviewing I ho other itorn.s which made up this basis.” 

— Tlu'y un ko no enquiry on the ])oint at all as far as gno could see — 

“No'> ertheloss w’o oons der that on hrond (jrounfi/i some revision js juftiled for in 
the pros'Mib coonomie. doprr -icn the wdiolo soale of values has changed and every 
industry has had to accept low-'r ]»riccs for its goods.” 

Is it a fact that in ilie last year the wliole scale* of values has depre- 
ciat«'(l to that (‘xt(*nt? 1 resju'cl fully sui)n!it that tlr.it is not 

the "asc*. 'rip'rrfoiv, I Submit Ihal this report itself docs not 
('stablisli tlrd tlaua* is any just iPicat ion on economic grounds for the lower 
ratt*, and 1 rb ill be glad to liea.r of any adoipiatc la asons. On the other 
hand, is tlcua* any priuiidico to anybody by the rotcntioJi of the old rate? 
Again, the old corsmnor argument cannot be brought into play licrc, because 
tin* difference to the consumer in the two rates is practically negligible. A 
very la”ge family would consume .about oue-tliird of a mannd of salt per 
annum, and the difference in t1a’ two rates would work onl, .•'•ecording to our 
(!al(‘ul;il ion, to ;il)out three piee per annum per mannd to the consumer. 
So, tlu' I'Xlra ( ost to ovini the* 1 n*g(‘sl. fe.inllv would be about one pice per 
auumn. .Xs .against ibis neglipnblc increase of one niei* to tbe consumer, 
/opside’’ ibU' ])reindice is done to the m.aniifacturer becanso, as 1 said previ- 
ously tod.’v. if you are granting protection, grant adequate protection, 
ivroleet this infant industry adeouately, and .a rate of Rs. 50 per 100 
mannds will not enable indigenous industry to put away any iTservcs 

againrt a rainy day or afford protection against this rate cutting war whieh 
is no-.',' in being r>" wni-b is '’ommencing. T have pointed out that today the 
rale is ''•U. -10 in tbe C ileutta m irket and Tiittle Aden crr.cbed salt is being 
sf)ld Ml 12-0-0. Aden ttalirn is being sold as low -is Rs. 30-0-0 per 100 
maur.ds. Ibnv. unless Ibis indigenous industry is ne^indted lo build nn 
some, sort of res('"ve agaimd a riiny day, arc tbev to continue? T submit 
for tbe s. rious eonsid("’alion of Mie House that tlien* is nbsoultelv no ease 
made Old fof the lower maximum soiling rate, and I would urge upon the 
House in tbe interests of the indigenous industry to retain the old rate of 
Bs. 54-12-0. 
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ICr. Ptesident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

"That clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.** 

M. Maswood 1 oppose this amendment, and 1 want to say 

in this connection that the price of Es. 50 which has been proposed is already 
a very large amount. My Honourable friend has himself admitted that 
nowadays the price is Its. 36, and that is the reason why the (Committee has 
reduced the amount to Bs. 50. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan: I said temporarily owing to rate cutting war. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: When the price rises, then my Honourable 
friend can come later and say that the amount must be raised, but at the 
present moment there is absolutely no case for rny Honourable friend's 
amendment. My point is that this Bs. 50 is already an exorbitant amount 
for the poorer classes. My Honourable friend does not realise what one 
pice makes in the Budget of a ])oor man who earns six pice after toiling the 
whole day. To pooide who spend hundreds of rupees at bridge tables, one 
pice does not matter much, but it means everything to the ])oor people. 
Again, my Honourable friend has said that this is an infant industry. I 
do not know when ihis infant industry will grow into young, healthy 
manhood. T suggest lb the Honourable llu* Fintme,( Meunber ihat instead, 
he should, by executive order, reduce this Bs. 50 and fix it at lls. 30, as he 
has })Owcr to do. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I tak(^ my stand halfway bet- 
we,en my Honourable friend who moved this amendment and my Honour- 
able friend who has just spoken. We have given this matter a groat deal 
of consideration in the e.omrnitlee and J think our pro])osal is light to reduce 
the maximum y)rice now to Bs. 50. We are definitely feeling our way in 
this matter. What we arc doing is to bring this maximum price rather 
more into touch with the prevailing market ])ricc than it would be if we left 
it at Bs. 54. I would ask the House to support our conclusion in this matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuklmm Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tlie question 
is: 

“That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to tlie Bill. 

Clause 1 w'as added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move that the Bill be 
passed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The question 
is that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



DEMANDS FOK SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS, 

Opium. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 

move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1^,58,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Opium’.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa Muham- 
madan): Tliis amount is required by Government to pay the price of the 
opium. At present opium is grown in British India and in the States as 
well and the amount demanded by my Honourable friend is for the excess 
of tlie opium which has been grown in British India and the larger portion 
of this is to defray the charges of opium grown in Indian States. In this 
connoetioii, I want to say that except Gwalior and Indore, they have got 
contracts with other Indian States and they inform the States that a parti- 
cular quantity of opium .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On a point of order, I think my 
Honourable friend is raising questions of policy on this matter and I under- 
stand that the general rule of pi’occdure is that in the case of supplementary 
grants the question is merely one of whether the money should be voted. 
Moreover, in this (!ase, I may point out to my Honourable fdend that it 
does not represent expenditure in the ordinary sense. We have to take over 
this opium according to the amount of tlie crop which is grown and we may 
got a little more than our forecast in one year and a little less in another 
year. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tins mount is wanted by Government to pay 
tlio States for the excess of opium wliich they have supplied to them. I 
want io suggest to Government that they should not take this excess amount 
of opium. That is my point. So I say tliat we should not give this money 
to them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is 

Mr. M. Maswood: I have not finished rny remarks. I was only explain- 
ing my point in reference to the point of order. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend surely 
admits that we must carry out our agreements in this matter. What my 
Honouvahlc friend is doing is to raise questions of policy. That is the point 
of order I raised. Our ])oiicy has been to get control of all these stocks of 
opium that are produced in the States, and unless we take over those stocks, 
they become a real menace to the carrying out of our policy of controlling 
the production of opium. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I oppose ibis motion and say that the amount 
should not be sanctioned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Meihher knows perfectly well the restricted scope of the discussion on 
these demands. He cannot discuss the question whether the Government 
are right in pursuing the policy of purchasing all the opium that has been 
produced in the crop of a particular year, and he will not bo in order if he 
wanted to stress that point. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): My Honourable friend is discussing the question, on its merits. 
'The outturn has far exceeded the estimate and, in order to cover that 
expenditure, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, wants that this 
sum. should be granted and Mr. Maswood Ahmad is going to discuss that 
question. I cannot understand how that can be out of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What the 
'Chair sjiid was that h(» could not discuss the policy of the Government — 
whether they were following a right policy in contracting to purchase all the 
•opium grown in a particular year. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I do not want the Government to purchase this 
(Excess amount of opium as being against the public interests. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): This point 
ought to have been raised during the Biidget. It is a question of policy 
as to how they are to spend the money in the purchase of opium. Ho has 
missed his chance. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Tf that is your ruling, then T cannot discuss 
this question. In opposing this grant, certainly I must place the facts before 
the House as to why the sanction of this amount by the Assembly is not 
in the interests of India. Bather it is against ihe interests of India. 

Mr. President (The TTonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ruling 
has been given on a number of oceasions in the past. It is not a new ruling. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then I oppose this {vmount and submit that 
it should not bo sanctioned by the TTousc. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ((3hittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Wo do not (jucsiion the policy of the Government to control the 
'opium that is f)roduccd in Fndia, but what T understand Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
to argu(>„ and I agree with him, is this. Should it be left to the sweet 
will of the Native States to produce any amount of opium they like, and 
thou to force the Government of India to buy that? If that be so, ... . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tf my Honourable friend would 
read the papers that have been sui)plied, he would realise that we have 
definite agreements with the States. They cannot control the weather con- 
ditions. SometinK'.s they produce a big crop and sometimes they produce 
less. It happened in this particular year that the crop production far 
•exceeded any reasonable estimate, and that is W’hy thert? has been an 
•excess. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Under the 
agreement the State's are bound to limit the acreage under (iultivation of 
'opiurn. That is governed by the policy of the Government and the agreement 
that they have entered into wuth the States. If, as a result of favourable 
weather conditions in that particular area, there is more crop than can be 
imticipated at the time of the Budget, then what can we do. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Tlie Honourable the Finance ATcmber referred to the 
papers supplied to us. The proci^edings of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee, Volume XlIT, No. 9, is the only one that has been supplied to 
us. He has referred to a number of other proceedings Nos. 8, 5, and so 
nn, which w’c cannot get hold of. 

D 2 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Will my Honourable friend refer to 
page 415 of the proceedings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee of the 23rd January? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The members of the Standing Finance Committee have 
got it, but it does not follow that it has been supplied to us. (Voices : “No, 
no, the other volumes were supplied.") Very well, can you tell us why 
this volume was circulated ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Have all tho 
volumes been circulated? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Sometimes- 
they go with Uui proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, and Honourable 
Members, thinking that they arc all merely proceedings of the Assembly, 
novel- look at tlanri. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Many pa])ors are snpplif'd to members of the Standing 
biiuvnce Committee, but that docs not necessarily mean that all the papers- 
supplied to those members are sup[)Iied to every other IMcnnhcr as well. 
Tb(' llononrabbj the TiOadt-r of the House does not ])('rha])S know that the 
miMubors of particnilar Committees get miieli more papers than those sup- 
plied to other Members in the House. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T am (piite clear that my Honour- 
abb' friend has been snpjilied with a copy of this volume of the proceedings 
of th(‘. Standing Finraice Committee. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Why is it that this volume No. 9 alone has been tacked 
on to this sn[)plemcntary demand? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
tinds this mnnhor tacked on to the supplementary demand on its table 
also. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Bceansc that particular volume had 
not h(HMi eircnbijjed before. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, we are getting tin's particular copy on our tabic 
lu'i-e for the last three, or four days. However, if that he the point, then I 
have nothing to say. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, T understand that this sum is required to 
meet extra- payments due to the outturn of opium during the season 1932-33' 
having far exceeded the estimated yield due to favourable w’cather condi- 
tions. Now, a reference has been made to the Standing Finance Committee’s 
rc])ovt, Volume XTIT, No. 7, pages 415-16. Well, T have turned to those 
pages and this is what 1 find: 

“1. ('nnrisc Sfafemrnt of thv jneposal and reasions therefor . — The amounts provide! 
ia the current year’s Imdgrt ostinifates on account of ‘payments for spe<‘ial cultiva- 
tion in Malwa* and ‘Payments to cultivators in the United Provinces* are Rs. 24,18,000 
and ■Rs. 17.87.600. respectively, but due to favourable weather the outturn of o| ium 
has exceeded the anticipated yield on which the budget was framed. According to 
the latest revised estimates, the expenditure under the two sub-heads is expected to 
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be fes. ^,81,500 and Rs. 26,84.100 and an excess of Rs. 15,60,000 is therefore anti- 
cipated in the budget grant of the Opium Department for 1933-34 under these sub- 
heads. portion of the excess will be met by tlie re-appropriation of funds to the 
extent of Rs. 1,36,800 from the savings anticipated under other sub-heads in the 
Opium grant. As regards the balance it is proposed to submit a supplementary 
demand to the Legislative Assembly for Rs. 14,23,200.” 

A supplementary demand has been put before the Hoitse. ]^ovv, un- 
fortunately T find from my own experience as a incmbin- of the Standing 
Finance Committee for a long miinher of years that tlu‘S(' recurring demands 
very often come, owing to the wi'ather conditions becoming very favourable 
so hir as the cultivation of opium is concerned. Sir, the (xovernment of 
[ndiii jire under an ol)ligali(>n to bring into eoniiol tin* traflle in opium 
within a ]U'escribe(l ninnher ot years al llie end of whicdi — it was probably 
:ii 103l-»io, any way by ilie (*iu] of that year the enit iviii ion of opium is 
1.0 he strictly limited only to llu* ine(li(*in.al and scicaitifie rtajnirejjients of 
the country and by the (md of llmi ]>eno(l our (‘X])orts of opium to China 
and other places should }Jso be stoj^ped, hut I find vt‘ry often that these 
favourable weatlua' conditions prevail and the ciiliivalion of opium within 
the prescribed anai exctuals the. estimated outturn, i would, therefore, 
suggest that some drastic steps should he undertalani by the (lovernment, 
if j)ossible, to restrict the cultivation of opiiiiri within the territories of the 
Indian States, so that the obligations of tlu', (iovernincnt of India may be 
carried out without imdonging the interval which they have stipulated in 
that agreement. Therefore, while I am not exactly opposing this demand, 
I would press u])on the Government the necessity of exploring some avenues 
through which the necessary arrangements might be inade for strictly con- 
trolling tliis immoral Iraltic in opium and restricting the outturn to the 
:actual requirements which the (.lovernment themselves have undertaken 
years ago by the end of which p('riod our exports to other countries should 
automatically cease. I shall be glad if my TTonourablo friend, tlio .Finance 
Member, throws more light on this proposal. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 am very ghvd to throw 
light on the proposal. 1 thought my Honourable friend, as an old mcirnbcr 
of the Standing Finance Committee, was very familiar with it. As a matter 
of fact, if I look back over my own period of oliico here, 1 can remember 
periods like the present when we have had an excc'ss production. 1 can 
also remember two or three years back a i)eriod when the C3eiiiral Board of 
Revenue authorities came to me in considerable panic owing to the fact 
that there had been a shortage of ])roductioii. We were likely to have an 
insutficient quantity of opium in order to carry out our prograrnmcj. Tt so 
]ui])poncd that in 1932-33 there was an excess. 1 am told in the current 
year there is actually going to be a shortage Jind we are going to have a 
•substantial saving on our estimates of expenditure*.. On the wliole I think 
we have been pretty accurate in handling this matter and in pegiilating the 
area under cultivation so as to produce the amount of opium that we require. 
There is, however, a considerable fluctuation in the yield from year to year 
and T am afraid no suggestions from any Honourable Member opposite will 
make us able to guess the position more accuratel 3 ^ than w(i do at present. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukharn Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 13,58,000 be granted to the Gover- 
tfior General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
iduring the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘opium*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 
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Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,69,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
'Interest on Miscellaueous Obligations’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Council of State. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 move: 

“That a supijlemcMitaiy sum not exceeding Rs. 55,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to detray the ehaiges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during tlie year ending the 31.st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Council of State’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 8ir, I move: 

‘‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,32,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in (.’ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the Slat day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly Department’.” 


The motion was adopted. 

Finance Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a suppleineritaiy sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 bo granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st <lay of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Finance Dcjiartmont’.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi CNominatcd Non-Offi(?ial) : Mr. President, before I vote 
for this sii])plementary demand, T would like to get some information from 
the Honourable the Finanee Member, and, while asking for this information, 

I assure you that I have no desire to go against your ruling. At the same 
time, T am sure, you will consider the difficulty of Members who have to 
vote for a i)articiihir grant and make their position ephte clear in opposing or 
su])povting it. Having made that request to you, Mr. President, I would 
like to ask for certain information from the Honourable the Finance Member. 
The first point on which I would like to get information is whether the 
I'conomic experts for whom Rs. 20,000 liave been asked in the supplementary 
grant have made any report. If they have made any report, when is it 
going to be published, or is it going to be a confidential report? If it is 
going to he a confidential report, I am afraid T shall not be able to support 
this demand at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend would’ 
just ask his questions, it would save lot of time in answering them. 
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Hr. N. M. Joslli: 1 hope the Honourable the Finance Member will permit 
me to ask my questions in my own way. If the report is going to be con- 
fidential, 1 really cannot support this demand. But there is no reason for 
the report to be confidential. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May 1 tell my Honourable friend 
at once that it is not going to be confidential. 1 think it is now in the press 
and it will bo published very shortly, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well, Sir, it is very difficult to understand tlio exact 
meaning of the words “very shortly’*. Tf the Honourable Member had told 
me that it would be published within a week's time, I would not h.ave spoken 
at all on that point. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May 1 tell my Honourable friend 
that probably within a fortnight’s time it will be published. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Sir, 1 am quite satisfied on liiat point. My next ques- 
tion is whether (lovernment pro])ose to waste this money on an inquiry by 
not taking any action. My experience is that the Government of India have 
spent lot of money several times on these inquiries for the collection of 
statistics. They appointed a big Committee going round the country with 
several meiribers and spent lot of money. The Committee made certain 
recommendations, but the Government of India did not give effect to any 
of those recommendations. Now, t want to ask before I vote for this demand 
whether the Government of India have decided to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of this Committee. Sir, the third question that I would like 
to ask is this. From the report of the Standing Finance Committee, I 
find that the Government of India have decided to associate two Indians 
with the two experts who have been brought from England. 1 want to 
know whether the position of the two Indian members was that of etpiality 
with the British experts who were brought here ? From the words used by 
the Honourable Member that two Indians will bo associated, my fear is 
that the position of Indians will not be that of equality. If that is so, I 
find it very difficult to support a demand of this kind, because 1 feel that 
there should always be co-operation between the British and the Indians, 
but it should be as between two equals and not as between superiors and 
inferiors. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The ITonourabh' Sir Shanmukhain Chetty) 
vacated the (?hair which was then occu])ied by Sir Abdur Uahini, (jiic of the 
Panel of (Chairmen.] 

T am not, of course, against the experts being brought to India either 
from Great Britain or from anywhere else. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): May I know what was the position of my Honourable friend on the 
Joint Select Committee ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My question, therefore, is whelher the position of the 
Indians was that of equals. If the position was not that of equals, I am 
afraid that I shall not be able to vote for this demand. My reason is this, 
that if Indians are appointed in the j^osition of inferiority, then the decision 
of a Committee like this will not carry that influence in the country which 
it would otherwise have carried. We want these Committees to be received 
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well by ilio i)ublic. We want their decisions to be received well by the public 
find 1 feel that if we allow Indians to be associated in a position of in- 
feriority, the decisions of a Committee of this kind will not be properly 
received. I hope that the Government of India will give me satisfactory 
information on these three questions. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, 1 want to know only one thing. In the 
memonindiim ])laced before tlie Finance Coinniittee, it was said that if 
tlu! experts were iinfibh; to eorn])lete Oieir in(|uiry during tlie cold weather, it 
might be necessary to invite them to return to Indifi during tlie cold weather 
of I want to know in tliis coniu^ction wlujthcr tin; inquiry has been 

completed find whether the report which will be supplied within fV fortnight’s 
lime to us will be fi eomphUe rc'port or whether it will be a preliminary 
report. Also, if it is fi priilimiiuiry report, wheth(?r {mother report will be 
nifide only {iftiu’ they have made more investigations in the ycfir 1934-35. 
1 would like to have information on this iioint. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United IVovinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
nuid.-in Kunil): Sir, V gave notice at the meeting of the Slfinding t'infince 
('ommiltcL th.-it I would oppose ejich and every item contained in these 
Hup])lenientary denumds on the ground that tliere is one very important 
item which tlie Govennnent of Tndi.a have turned down on account of the 
tinjinciiii stringency which, to my mind, is muedi more important than 
any of these demands that jire mentioned in the agemhi paper. Unless 
the (fOV(*rnment of Indi{i put that particular demand in the forefront, ali 
the other demands must wait. If my Honourable friend wants, I will 
make a short spcceli on tlie occasion of eacli and every »lemand or I will 
make only one speech and then oppose every motion. Sir, we know that 
the Simon Commission appointed a (kunmittoe known as the Hartog 
Coinmitieii. Tluit Connmittco nuide one very imp()rt{int recommendation 
for tlu' fippointment of iin Advisory Board. Tlie Government of Indiii 
fiC(*(*])ted tliis principle and tlic Local Governments supported the measure, 
and it received the uniinimoiis {isscnt of the peojih'. When I moved a 
motion sometime ago, .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I feel bound, as a matter of 
principle, to raise ti point of order althougli I am sorry to do so, because 
nothing would Inxve given me greater pleasure than to hcjir my Honour- 
able h'icnd make i\ speech. My Honourablo friend is opposing tliese 
motions of siqiplementiirv denumds on the ground that Government have 
not- pi’oposed expend itiiri' under some totally different head. If we arc 
to follow the ruling given by the President, it appears to me that my 
Ibinonrable friend must be out of order in making speeelies on these lines. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am not raising any question of principle just 
now. 1 {iin re-iilly pointing out thaH we are in a very bad state of financial 
stringency which is evident from the fact tliat the Government have turned 
down this iuiportjint proposal. Therefore, we have got no money to 
sanefirin all these .supplementary demands. 1 am opposing them on the 
ground of economy and financial stringency. In x^^oof of. the fact of 
fiiianciid stringency is the statement made by the Government of India 
in connection witli this particular proposal, and because this thing was 
turned down on account of financial stringency that the Government of 
India have no money, I say that we ought to turn down every proposal 
which is really of less importance than the other one. 
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Mr, Chairman (Sir Abdur lialiim): On the point of order raised by the 
Honr nrable the Finance Member, the (3hair would say that if the Honour- 
nble Member wants to oppo^^c this demand on the ground that there is no 
money in tlie exchequer of the Governinent of India, lie is perfectly within 
liis bounds in doing so. Otherwise he must confine himself to the subject 
to which this motion relates. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 am really taking my sttmd ca \ this gi'oimd that 
wo have got tinaneial stringeiicy and we have really no mone\ . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We all admit that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My Honourahle Inend agnu'S lhai wi* hav(^ got 
financial stringency, and, in spite of that, he brings forward this proposal. 
May I ask him if it is not inconsistent? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Not at all im-onsistent. b'inancial 
stringency is an elastic term, within ihc limits of financial stringem^y, 
there are certain items of expenditure which arc' really ohligatory or which 
we think are likely to produce results which make it wortli wliile under- 
taking at present. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Financial stringency is an elastic* term which 
oan be used in any way that the Finance Member likes. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rabim) : That will not justify an Honourable 
Member in dealing with all sorts of questions bearing on the financial 
condition of the Government of India. He must reallN confine himself to 
the subject to which this motion relates. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am confining my remarks to the subjetd- matter 
of this motion. I do not want to enter into the merits of the case, 
because this may bo, a very good one. But T want to mention particularly 
that we have got no money to spend on this particular demand, — and that 
is the wliole point of my objection. That the Government have no money 
is evident from the fact and from the action tlu'y look in c,oniu*ction with 
certain other items of expenditure which, in the opinion of this House, 
is much more important than any of the items mentioned here. That is 
really tJie ground on wliich I stand. I already said that the Government 
of India have accepted that the recommendations of the Hartog Gomniittee 
were very good a.nd very desirable. The Local Governments wanted it, 
the public wanted it and everybody wanted it and said that it was abso- 
lutely essential for the progress of educfition in tliis country. In spit(i of 
all these, it was turned down on account of financial stringency. There- 
fore, am I not right in asking this House to turn down this particular 
proposal on the same ground which my Honourable friend used in turning 
(|own the recommendations of that Committee? With these words, I 
oppose thq motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I will do my best to answer the 
q^iiestions that have been put to me. 

As regards my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, I am afraid th^t having 
l^eard his questions we must on this side face the appalling but not entirely 
unuj^ual prospect of having to do without my Honourable friend’s vote. 
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My Honourable friend has asked us to give an undertaking that we would 
act on all the proposals that may be conlained in this report. I could not 
possibly give any such undertaking. We shall certainly treat with the* 
greatest seriousnciss all these recomniendations and T trust that che report 
will be of such value that w'e can act upon all of them but until wc have 
seen the report, wc cannot possibly say what our action will be. My 
Honourable friend asked whether the Indians w’ero given equal status. 
Well, I may inform the House that the Indians themselves never raised this 
question. They W(‘re extremely pleased to have the opportunity of work- 
ing in association with these two experts that we brought from England and 
no one took the tr()uble to raise that question as lo wdiether their status was 
equal or not. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: As a matier of fact, were their status e([nal 
or not? That is Ihe point Mr. Toshi wants to know, whether the status of 
the Indian Members was ecpial to the status of the European Members. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The position is this, that two 
econoniie experts were brought from England and they were men, specially 
selected h)r this purpose, of world-wide reputation. They were the two 
whom W(j selected for carrying out and guiding this work and it is useless 
to ignore or to attempt not to face the fact that there was in India no 
statistician, for example, of the same rank, rei)iitation and experience as 
Professor Bowley. 1 do not think anyone w'ould dispute that. Those two 
experts from kjngland were chosen as I say primarily on their own merits 
and with tluMu three Indian economists w'ore associated. They were chosen 
purely with a vi(nv lo their being able possibly to undertake work in the 
future in case there would be any sequel to this enquiry. They wcTe not 
chosen as being men of the same standing and age and experience as those 
who cairie out from England. There is no suggestion in that that the 
Indian is put on a lower status than the Englishman, it is simply a question 
of ihe iiulividunis who were employed. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, wished to know whether the enquiry liad been completed 
or wlu'tlier it was merely a first step lo a larger enquiry on which possibly 
some expcM'ts might be invited next year. It is difficult to answer that 
qiK'slion uniil we liave ihe report before us and have considered our action 
upon it. But I jnay tell my Honourable friend that the rey)ort: which is 
now in tlu' press. — although I have not s('eu it in full, I have S'-en only 
certain secti()ns of it, I know the scope of the report, — that report will deal 
merely with statistics, the. organisation for statistical and economic intel- 
ligence work in the Govornmont of India. It will suggest a setting up of 
certain organisation and kee])ing of ceitain statistical records. It will also 
sugg('st the undertaking possibly of a very full enquiry what is generally 
known as the “(rensns of production’' or an “economic census” of the 
whole of India. Tluit enquiry if it is undertaken might be a task which 
would last four or five years and would be an important and costly bit of 
work. I wish to express no opinion at present on the merits of that. I 
am merely explaining the position in order that my Honourable friend may 
understand what is involved in his question. I think it is not at all probable 
that either of those two gentlemen, who have come out for the present 
enquiry, will be willing to come out again to take part in the larger and 
longer enquiry of the nature which I have just described. That, Sir, I 
think answers all the questions. As regards my Honourable friend, Dr. 
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Ziauddin Ahmad, I would point out to him that there is o. certain distinc- 
tion between allowing expenditure for a non-recurrent item and embarking 
on setting up a new department which would involve a regular recurring 
expenditure. I think what he had in mind was an item of expenditure 
which would have fallen in the latter category. 

Dr, Ziauddin Alinxild: Will this committee of enquiry not be a per- 
manent department? Do you mean to say that the enquiry will be held 
one year and then it will be over? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Undoubt('dly these particular re- 
commendations may haid to recurrent expenditure, but the item which is 
now before us and wliicli my nonoiirable fritaid wislies to oppo>e is an 
item wliich involves a single non-rccurrent payment. 


Mr, Chairman (Sir Abdur Itahim): The qiu'stion is: 

“That a suf)plcmentnry sum not exeeodiiig Rs. 10,000 be {^ranted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Finance Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Central Board of Bevknuk. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T beg to move.: 

“That a supplcmcnttiry sum not exceeding Rs. 6,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the Slat day of March, 1934, in respect of 
the ‘Central Board of Revenue*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Administration of Justice. 

The Honourable’ Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a .‘siipplenicntaiy sum Jiot exceeding Rs. 5,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1904, in respect of 
‘Administration of Justice’.” 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, the great trouble is that (Certain informa- 
tion lias been supplied to us by Government after 11 lo Budget debate, and 
it was not possible for us to discuss that policy of Government at the 
time of the Budget debate. So I think T am entitled to ask (piesfions 
and criticise their attitude in regard to those items which have cropped 
up after the debate, and this is a case of that kind. This is what T fmd 
on page 419 of the Standing Finance Committee’s re])ort, Volume XI FI, 
No. 8: 

“It has since been reported that the actual cost incurred by the Local Govern^ 
ment during 1931-32 and 1932-39 in the prosecution of cases relating to the adminis- 
tration of Central subjects was Rs. 6,192-13-3, viz., Rs. 5,779-8-3, in 1931-32 and 
Bs. 413-5-0 in 1932-39. The total amount payable for the fwo years inclusive of 
the annual contribution of Rs. 3,000, thus amounts to Rs. 12,192-13-3.” 
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1 do not understand how the total comes to lls. 12,192 odd. After 
adding tliese sums of Ifs. 0,192-13-3 and Rs. 3,000, the total comes to 
only Rs. 9,0(X) odd, and not to 12,000 odd. I want an explanation of 
this from my Honourable frii'iid. 

Mr. T Sloan ((jovernnu'nt of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I can 
answer the Honourable Member’s question. The position is that in the 
Budget annually there is a provision of Its. 3,000 for tlie services of the 
Law Officers of the Ijoeal Government of Assam. We also undertake to 
pav ll.e annual amount of fe(is and other charges incurred in the co)ifluct 
of "cases eoniK'cled with |Gentral JJepartmenls. The provision for that 
QiTioiint is snjall and was grc'atly exceeded in Ihe years 1931-32 and 1932-33 
on ac(*.our.t of certain ini}j()rtant cases ('onnocted with the Rosts and Tele- 
graphs Department which, were prosecuted in the Lakhimpur, Sylliet and 
Darrang districts of Assam. Tlie actual expenditure in those eases was 
Rs. (>,192. We had also to meet Rs. 3,(X)0 each year for the services of 
the fiaw OlliciM’s, the total tlius came to Rs. 12,192. Of that amount, 
Ks. 7,(MH) was adjusted in iMarcli, 1933, which loaves an amount of Rs. 5,000 
to be adjusted in the present financial year. I think that exi)lains the 
Honourahle Mcmb(a’’s difficniltv. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then, this Rs. 3,000 is really Rs. 6,000? 

Mr. T. Sloan: Yes, that is the sum paid efich year, and for tw^o years 
it eonu's to Rs. 6,000. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim) : The question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 5, (XX) be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come ^ in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
^Administration of Justice’.’’ 

'I’lio motion was adopted. 


Police. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 l)eg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in C’ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 3l8t day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Police’.*’ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to know whether this is an extra 

4 pm rtn original demand. In all these demands, w’e find 

they sav that this is an extra portion of the cost, etc. But 
here that word is not found. The note says that it is required to meet 
the cost of police guards by the Punjab Government for guarding the 
Viceregal Lodge in Simla during the six winter months and for the pro- 
tection of the press attached to the office of the Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy during the wffiole year. I want to know w'hether this is an extra 
9? some expenditure or a new demand. If it is extra cost, I have 
^ then I have to say something. 
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Mr, T. SlQan; Sir, the position is that the Government of the Punjab* 
were paying for the police guar<3s at Vigeregal Lodge in Simla, both wljile 
His Excellency was in residence and during the >yinter while ]^|i^ 
Excellencv was not in residence, and also paying for the guards in the 
Viceroy *8 press. It is a practice in the case of other Government build- 
ings in Simla, which belong to the Central Government, that the Central 
Government pay for their protection. The Government of the Punjab* 
pointed out that when His Excellency was not in residence in Simla, the 
protection was really for Government buildings only and that the Central 
Government should pay for it and that the same applied to the Viceroy’s 
press for the whole year round. The Central Government accepted that 
cla’m, and they agreed to bear the cost of the protection during the v/inter 
months of Viceregal IxDdge and of the precis for the wliolo year. The 
annual recurring cost is estimated at Ils. L2,0(X) per annum and this amount 
of Ks. 4,000 is required to meet an excess in the present financial year. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was this amount paid in jiast years also- 
diiring the absence of His Excollciicy? 

Mr. T. Sloan: The Punjab (lovcrnmeiit paid it prt‘vioiis to the ])reseiit 
financial year. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is qnit(5 surprising that the ])rcss is main- 
tained even in the ahsenc.o of His Excellency in Simla,. If His Excellency 
is not in Simla, then, I think, there sliould not 1)(‘ such a large n umber 
of police to watch these buildings: when, in past years, the Punjab Govern- 
ment did not claim, why should they claim it tliis year? I tliiidc they 
must hear these charges, and I think this ex])enditure is not justified. 

Mr. T. Sloan: Sir, I have already said all (hat is ne(*essarv to say. 
The Punjab Government have a just ckiirn ; tliey linve made the claim 
and wo have admitted it: I do not tliink tliat llicre is anything more to 
l)e said in the matter. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdnr Pahim) : The question is : 

“That a supplementary .sum not exceeding Ra. 4,000 bo graiitcd to the Cover* 
nor General in (\)uncil to defray the ^'harges which will corno in cou'se of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Police’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Ports and Pflotage. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, T move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 18,003 be f^ranted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

Ports and Pilotage*.’’ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, in this case T would like as an exception to 
support the motion (Laughter) as it is for an educational purjinsc; and 
that is why I speak. The Government of India now propose to open special 
clnsses for training mercantile engineers. (Interruption.) T know that this 
is an importJant thing — this particular ship, in which they are going to 
open these new classes, was very badly in need of repairs; and these 
repairs were necessary and desirable for re-equipment of the “Dufferin” for 
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this new purpose. We have not provided anything this year iot it, though 
there is something provided in the next year’s Budget which has been 
passed. Till now the ship has been preparing men for the officer’s class 
only, and it is really one of the important achievements of the Commerce 
Department that they have made this provision for training mercantile 
engineers in India. Till now such training could be had only abroad. But 
•in future such training will be imparted in this country, and, therefore, 
I support this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for (Commerce and Kailways) : 
Sir, I am much obliged to my Honourable friend for his support of this 
motion. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Kahim): The question is: 

“Tliat a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 18,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
■‘Ports and Pilotage*.'* 

The motion was adopted. 


Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move; 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,77,000 bo granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Survey of India’.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I regret that the Army Secretary is not here 
as I wanted some information from liim. This is required on account of 
a changes in the j)olicjy of the Military Department. This particular 
Department was maintained by the Education Department and they 
re])aired the mathematical instruments for the Army Department and, as 
a side issue, for other Departments as well. I should like to know 
wln^ther the Army Department have now made other arrangements for the 
repair of their instruments, with the result that the income of this particular 
Department has very much diminished and the tax-payer has really to pay 
for the losses of this particular Department on account of this fact. F 
would like to know whether this arrangement is only temporary or whether 
it will be continued in future years and we will have to pay this deficit, 
year after year. If it is only for this year, then there is no serious 
objection. But if it is to continue, then I must oppose it on the ground 
that there an* more important things to be done, and I think it is unfair 
that wc should really maintain such a costly Department for which there 
is no use whatsoever. It may be required in case of war, if unfortunately 
it brejiks out. Therefore, t would like to know what is ^he policy of the 
Army l)(q)jirtmerit. If they get their repairs done elsewhere, I see no 
reason why this thing should bo continued and wc go on pa\^ing for it year 
after year. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, in this connection also I am sorry to say 
that the Departments from which the Army Department get benefit do not 
get b.iek anything. We have pointed out on several occasions that many 
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other items of expenditure which really should be adjusted under the Army 
Department are not put in the Army Depiartment Budget, but on the civil 
side — such as dairies, slaughter houses, and other things. I want to know 
whether they are sending their mathematical instruments now or not. 
The main reason for deficit in this Department is that their mathematical 
instruments are sent to another Department for carrying out the necessary 
repairs. May I know from the Army Secretary whether these mathemati- 
cal instruments are repaired in their own workshops or they are sent to 
other Departments, and what is their policy in this matter, whether they 
want to continue the policy of sending their mathematical instruments to 
other Departments only for this year, or what exactly is the position. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I would like, with your permission, to answer the point that 
has been raised by my tliend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and by my friend, 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, on behalf of the Army Secretary, as ho was not 
present when the questions were raised, and I happen to be more familiar 
with the case than he is. 

The position. Sir, is, that the activities of the Mathematical Instruments 
office have had to suffer as a result of retrenchment which affects not 
only one department of the Government of India but also the Army 
Department. I think it was the Honourable the Finance Member who 
pointed out the other day that the Army Department had had to r(»,duco 
expenditure by something like ten crores of rupees, and it is only natural 
that that reduction of expenditure should be refiected in all branches. 
My information is that the Army now propose to make use of their own 
arsenals and other facilities for the purpose of effecting these repairs, and 
I would invite the attention of my friends to the opinion of the Committee, 
which is stated at page 520 of the proceedings of the Committee, Vol. XX, 
No. 9, namely, that if neither work nor subsidy could bo ])rovided by llie 
Army Department, the very substantial fall in the recoveries should be 
balanced by a corresponding reduction in expenditure. That is a point 
which we are going to examine very carefully in consultation with our 
Surveyor General, and I hope that next year we shall be in a position to 
give a better account of ourselves. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to say 
whether he will be able to close down this Department altogether? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: No, Sir; it will not be possible to close this Department 
altogether, because it carries out repairs to instruments sent to it by the 
Army Department, and it also does repairs for the Survey apparatus which 
belongs to the Department itself. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know. Sir, when tlu*, Army Department 
have made their own arrangements for getting their repairs done, why 
should you not close down this Department altogether, why can*t the 
mathematical instruments bo sent to them for any repairs that may be 
necessary ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: T doubt very much whether it will bo possible for us 
to send our instruments to be repaired in half a dozen arsenals siu’oad all 
over India, and there is something to be said for centralised activity in the 
Department by a staff which has been trained practically through decades. 
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Mr. Ohaiirman (Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: ^ 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,77,000 be granted to the ..Gov^ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which , will c<we in oou^ qf 
payment during the year ending the Slst day of March, 1934, in respect o£ 
‘Survey of India*.'* 

The motion was adopted. 


Meteorology. 

The Bonourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,58,000 be granted to the Gover* 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect oT 
‘Meteorology’.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I know' Sir, whether this particular demand 
is of a temporary or permanent nature, and whether it will not he repeated 
next year. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, the arrangement is obviously permanent. A new system of account- 
ing has been brought into force in order tf) enable tlic cost of telegT’ams 
i«) the Meteorological Department ip be definitely decided instead of being 
merely estimated as it has been in the ])ust. This new system was intro- 
duced at the instance of the Standing finance Committee, and obviously, 
tlu'refore, it will be permanent in the future. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then, I think, I am entitled to object to this 
particular it(*m on the ground that this is of a ])ermanent nature as the 
Edvicational yVdvisory lioard. My friend, the Finance' Member, opposed 
it on th(» ground that th(‘ itc'iii was of a temporary nature, while this, 
matter is of a pormanentl nature. I should like to point out in this eon- 
inadion that the major portion of the expenditure lies in the appointment 
of 'the Educational Conmiissioner. Tlie special man lias already been 
)i()ught' out on a high salary .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: May I rise to a point of order. I 
hink my Honourable friend has entirely misunderstood the case. There 
is no question of any additional expenditure here. What this has got 
to do with the additional expenditure involved in the appointment of an 
MliKjational Commissioner passes my comprehension. My friend seems 
to think tliat Miertr is some ])ormaiiont ‘idditional expenditure. It is 
nuMi ly a question of accounting. Tt is merely a question as to which 
Li'partmcnt the cost of telegrams should be debited. In the past the 
Meteorological Department apparently has been let off rather lightly. 
Endcr the new system, it wiU pay for all the telegrams it actually sends 
ud the Posts and Telegraphs Department will, therefore, get the benefit. 
There is no new expenditure of any kind wTiatsoevcr. It is merely a matter 
!'f adjustment between one pocket of Government and another. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I agree with my friend when he says that 
his is merely a matter of adjustment between one Department of Gov- 
'‘'’nnicnt and another. With regard to the weather reports that arc pub- 
lished, I should like to suggest to my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, that 
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they should be published in the Ciizet/te jmd in the press in ordinary ])hiin 
language, so that they could be understood even by ordinary people. It 
is very difficult to understand the weather reports as they are publislied 
now. They say that the humidity at such and such a place is so iriueli, 
and so on. They are published in technical l^iiguage in the Oazetie and 
other papers, and it is very difficult for ordinary ])eopU'. to understand 
them. Therefore, T would suggest that weather report's should he ])ublished 
hi ])lain language, so that they could be understood by ordinary people. 
There is no use of publishing them in scientific language if ih(*y cannol 
bo understood by ordinary folk. They must' lay the information relating 
to the weather conditions hi such a npinner as cendd be understood easily 
by ordinary people. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitia: Sir, I am not satisfied with tin*, explanation that 
i liter-departmental accounts need not In*, accurate. In this ^larticular case, 
find in the proceedings of the Standing Finance (himmitti'i*: 

‘‘Under the system of account iiig in forct^ in the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment prior to the 1st April, 1933, telegram chargc.s were determined not on the 
basis of actual cost of telegrams iss!U‘d during a particular period but with refer- 
ence to the ratio of weath.T telegraphic traffic to the total telegraphic traffic, in India. 
This ratio, in turn, wa?. determined not hv the actual count of telegrams in the 
year to which the expenditure i elated but with referenco to cei’tain periodical sample 
counts taken in the yeai’ preceding tliat to wbicb telegram charges were debitahle.** 

Tins is not the oi:e case whore wo have reason to c.omplain. Why 
should you proceed on whimsical ratios, and parlicularly in ibis case it 
is found out that the ratio is tofallv false and tlc^ accounts arc vi^ry much 
nriificial. Tn connection with the Telegraph T)e.partrni*nt too, we. havi* 
bad occasion to refer to this kind of manipulation accounts, and this is 
a specific cas(* which domonstrafes how the accounis in (he I^istal Ih'fiartment 
fire all fictitious and cooked up. That is the r(‘asou why on a similar 
case wo pressed the view that, instead of putting tliese t'li(‘ori‘.l ical ratios 
on assumed figures, an actual account should he made, so tliat flu* accounts 
in this Department may not he unreal. I am glad to find now that they 
have come, to actualities in this parficular case, and thaf., in future, instead 
of di^pending upon these assumed ratios, they will ko(*.p an account of the 
actual expenditure. T do not oppose this demand, bianiasc they have come 
to their senses and now" they will k(><*p r<*al accounts anrl not ihc so-called 
ratios. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: F am gi-ateful to my Ilonourahle 
friend, Mr. Mitra, for bis sup])()rt. As regards his gcma-al eriiic-.ism, T 
have nothing to add to what T said during the discussions on the Finance 
Bill, namely, that we are d<nng our best to bring about a satisfactory 
system of allocation of revenue and expenditure iu the Post's and Tele- 
graphs Department. The TTouse will sec that we have, very willingly 
accepted tlu* recommendation of tlio Standing Finance Corrunitt'ee on this 
matter, and if the Public Accounts Committee, liefore whom the general 
<lucsiion is being put in the near future, has any suggestions to mfike, 1 
have very little doubt that wo shall take them into the. most careful con- 
sideration and follow them if it is at all feasible to do so. I am afraid 
I cannot offer Mr. Maswood Ahmad much consolation. [ shall, however, 
be glad to present him with a copy of a small book on Meteorology, wdiich 

B 
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will enable him to understand the scientific terms which are used in our 
weather reports and which are not really so formidable after all. 

Mr. Ohaiiman (Sir Abdur Bahim): The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,58,000 be granted to the Gover^ 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the Slst day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Meteorology’.’* 

'riie motion was adopted. 

I Geological Survey. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sura not exceeding Rs. 6,000 be granted to the Gover 
nor General in Councir to defray the charges which will come in cour.se of 

payment during the year ending the Slat day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Geological Survey*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Ohetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 


EnUCATION. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a sup])lomcntary sum not exceeding Rs. 18,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor GeTiornl in Council to defray the charges which will com© in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Education’.** 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders). 1 wish to say a 
few words on this motion. Government must come forward to help Indian 
Universities in times of difficulty, but I find that the amount is only 
Bs. 18,000 of which Bs. 15,000 is to be given to the Aligarh TTnivorsity. 
Ft is only proper that when the Universities are not finding sufficient 
money, owing to unforeseen circumstances, to balance their Budget's, they 
should be helped. May I ask the Government whether they have helped 
other Universities which are running under a deficit and are unable to 
meet tboir expenditure. It is only meet and proper that the Government 
should not make any distinction between University and University. When 
the Government come forward to help one University, they ought t'o do 
the same in respect of the other Universities which are running under a 
deficit. In this connection, may I ask the Government whether they are 
aware that the Benares Hindu University is also running under a deficit 
for Bovoral years, and what they have done to help tliat institution finan- 
cially ? T hope that the Government of India will kindly come forward 
to help that University also. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I should like also to add a word. When they 
restored the partial grant to the Aligarh University, it is just and equitable 
that we should also restore the partial grant to the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. I have been in the local Council for many years, and the Aligarh 
and Benares Universities were always considered in the same category. 
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Whatever grant was given to one University was given to the other Uni- 
versity also, and no distinction was made by the U. P. Government as 
regards the grant to these two Universities. Therefore, I suggest that we 
should give a similar grant to thej Benares University, because 1 know 
that their difficulties are also very great, and every one is practically in 
the same boat on account of financial stringency. Therefore, we would 
have very much appreciated on this side of the House had the Govern- 
ment seen their way to give relief to the Benares Hindu University as 
well. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In this connection I should be glad to hear 
that if any amount has been deducted from the grant to the Benares Uni- 
versity, it should be restored to them. But I want to inform my Honourable 
friend. Hr. Ziauddin, that the amount that has been deducted from the Ali- 
garh University is not going to be restored to the Aligarh University. My 
Honourable friend has not seen the report of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee or he has forgotten the memorandum. In the memorandum he will 
find that Ks. three lakhs was used to be given to the Aligarh University, 
and a ten per cent cut was made in that with the result that Es. 30,00Q 
were deducted, and out of that amount 4in ad hoc amount of Es. 15,000 has 
been proposed to bo given to this University. And even that amount is not 
proposed to be given to that University next year as well. My Honourable 
friend has misunderstood the case, and I hope that he now realises the true 
state of affairs, as well as my Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpal: I do not really know that any elaborate explanation 
is necessary from me after what my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, has said. The Government of India undoubtedly look upon it as 
their duty to treat the Benares and Aligarh Universities alike, and, as 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad explained, when we introduced the ten per cent cut 
as regards salaries, there was a similar ten per cent cut in regard to grants 
in aid to these Universities. When there was a reduction from ten per cent 
to live per cent, there was no reduction in the grants in aid to both thi* 
bodies. But the point as regards Aligarh is that they were in a very critical 
situation financially. They had a retrenchment committee to go into their 
expenditure and they had actually effected reductions to an amount which 
is expected to be as much as Es. 1,40,000 out of a budget of Es. 9,00,000 in 
the course of the next 2 or 3 years. We felt that in order to enable them 
to tide over their difficulty we would be justified in making an oxc('.])tion 
and giving Es. 15,000. There is no question of any disparity of, treatment 
between the two Universities so far as grants in aid are concerned, 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Is there no deficit in the Budget of the Benarjas University ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: There is a deficit, but I think the conditions of the 
two Universities are somewhat different. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 18, be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Education’.** 

The motion was adopted. 

s 2 
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Agriculture. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I Tnove: 

“'I’hat a supplcTiientary sum uot excwKlinj^ Rs. 28,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor (Joiinral in Connoil to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment dui’ing the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘ Aj^jriculturo’.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to qwoU^ a passage from the memo- 
randum which has been givcai in tin* Standing Finance C!onimittee*s report- 
in eoniu'ction willi this (hunand. It is to be found on page 371 of the report: 

“Tho estimate of expenditure, for fumigation of American cotton during the 
e.urreiit year was frsimed on the basis of a probable minimum import of 40,000 
I)ale.s and a /na.vimiun import of 50,000 balc.s. Tlie actual import during the first 
sovem months of the year have, ln>W'ovcr, amounted to 47,524 hales and the anti- 
e.ipated arrivals during the last five months are estimated at 10.500 bales making 
a total of 58,024 bales for the whole year.'* 

Tills pjiragrjipb gives the information that cotton is imported in Large 
quantity from America ;ind the import has increased this year. T want to 
draw the attention of the (.lovernment tliat they must watch tliis question 
w.ry carefully. Foreign coiintrii's art‘ striding their raw cotton in large 
quantities to this country. Whatever might have been expected in the 
beginning of the year, the r(‘siilt is that a very large quantity of cotton has 
been imported into this e,onntr\ and 00 ])pr cent is used in the mills which 
prepare cloth. Instead of decre?ising tho use of foreign cotton, the mills 
are using more and more foreign (!otton nowadays. (lovernineni must watch 
it very cart'fully. This is the only sugg'^stion wlii(*h T have to make now. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: 1 wish to explain to my Honourable friend that fumi- 
gation is not inttmded as a |)roteciive measure for the purpose of promoting 
or increasing the consumption of Indian cotton. Ft is really intended as a 
protection against the boll weevil. Now, tho question which my friend has 
niised, namely, as to whether tlie Fndian mills should use more Indian 
(*,otion do(‘s not din (dly nrisii out of t liis. 

Mr. M. Maswood Abmad: More cotton is imported into India. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Thi're, again, if my friend had waited, I would havi* 
inforuK'.d him that every year the estimate that we make of imports is to a. 
certain extent falsified, because the importation of cotton into this country 
depends iqion (lie requirements of the mills, whicli varii^s from year to year. 

Mr. President (The Konourahle Hir Shanmnkham Chetty): The question 
is : 

“That a supplcinentiiry sum not exceeding Rs. 28,000 he granted to the Gover 

nor General in (\)uiici1 to defray the charge.s which will come in course of 

pjvjnneiit during the year ending the 3lst day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Agriculture’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

hll'KlU.XL C^lUNCITi OF AGRICULTURAL KeSEARCII DEPARTMENT. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, T beg to move: 

“That a snpplcnKMit.'irv .sum not exceeding Rs. 4,98,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in (\nincil to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during: the year ending the 31st day of March. 1934, in respect of 
‘Imperial ( ouncil of Agricnltiiral Research Department’.” 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): 1 congratulate tlie Government on their increased 
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activity in connection witli tlie linpcriul ('ouiicil of AgricultuiiU liesoarch. 
My complaint is tins. It is said hero that the resources at the disposal of tlie 
imperial Council of Agricultural liesearch are not sudicient to meet the 
cost of all the schemes which have been sanctioned by the governing body. 
Some time ago, when this question arose, i had asked that the details 
should be given to this House as to the schemes that have been sanctioned 
and as to the way in which these schemes arc being worked. 1 was promised 
that information would be given to the House, but no such information has 
been given so far. So i am, therefore, glad that something is being done 
hi this J inpcnial Council of Agricultural Ifesearcli. We should be more happ^ 
if we knew exactly what tJiey are doing, because,, Sir, on some, occasions 
they do things wliicii are not particidarly usedul to tlii^ country. No doubt, 
as a research, 1 submit, it is ail right, but 1 should have thought that in 
matters of this sort, those which ai*ii very urgently required should be given 
the first choice and they should bi; d(‘alt with in the order of their import- 
ance. I wanted information as to wln^ther that is the way in which they 
have been doing their work but imfortunat(‘ly no siufli information was 
given. So J am glad that at least something is l)t‘ing done and something is 
being allotted to the Imperial Comieil of Agricultnial Resc'areli in which my 
friend, Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari, and his staff do a good di‘al of useful work. 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup (United Provinces: LandlioUlersj : I give m\ 
wholeJiearted supj) 0 ]*t to this grant for the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kosearcli. My (iomplaint against the Government is that they have net 
shown as mueli sympatiiy towards the Imperial Council as they should 
have done, and tlui activities of tin* Imperial Council have always suHered 
tor want of funds. 1 have Ismui associated with the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural ll(;st‘arc*li for tin*, last three or four years, and 1 can say from 
my ex^jerience that lliis (’ouncii has done much in carrying out researches 
for agriculture aiid otlier subjects allied with agricnltiiie, and all these things 
should go k) improve*, tluj condition of the cultivators. 

Some time back, when thu Sugar Ihotection Jlill was before the liousii, 
the Government Mem hers in the Select Committee as well as in the House 
gave an assurance that the.y would place ten lakhs a year at- the disposal 
of the lm|)erial Comieil to eariy out researclies iu sugar cane, etc., but, 
since the passing of that J’rott^etion Uill, for one reason or another very 
small sums Jiavo been placed at the disjiosal of the Imperial Council, with 
the j'esull. that tlu* activities of the rese.arcli on sugar earn*, whicJi was one 
of the main recommendations of the Tariff Board, have been greatly curtailed 
and it has resulted in great disadvantage to the grower. On the top of that, 
the (Tovernment have ])i‘oj)Osed an excise (Inly on sugar, and I will deal with 
tliis later on wiien tlie. Hill comes iqi for discussion. In liis Budget speech, 
the Hononrahle the Binance M(uiiber said tJiat he would earmark seven 
laklm of rupees for eo-operaiive societies, etc. I w'as anxiously going 
through this Rill, and I could not find a word ahont it lliere. We now ask 
that he would be. pl(*ased to earmark a certain amount of money out of the 
excise for tin* improvement of agrienlture and place, it at the disposal of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Ueseareli. This shows that while the 
(TOvernment Members liere talk so mneh about helping the agriciilt urists 
and tlie grower, they are only empty words and empty symjiathies which 
are not followed by any financial help. T, thiueforc, urge upon the Govern- 
ment to place larger funds at the disposal of the Agricultural Ilosearcli 
Department in order to enable them to continue their activities. 
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Mr. B. V. Jsdhftv (ilombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
liuralj . 1 wish to say that for the first two years of its existence, i was 
intimately connected with the Imperial Council of Agricultural Iteseurch, 
and i have been watching its progress suice tJien. In reply to what the 
llaja iSaliadur has said, 1 have to say that informatio-n has been placed in 
our hands. My information shows tuat Ks. 22, 48, OCX) were sanctioned for 
research on sugar, out of which lis. 9,25,962 have been spent and 
Ks. 18,22,638 are yet to bo spent. Then, there are also other schemes 
undertaken and the statement provides for all of tliern. It also shows that 
a large number of schemes liavci been sanctioned by the Council and they 
are held up for want of funds. ^J'his new grant of four lakhs odd is a very 
welcome grant, and 1 support it. 


Mr. Muh a m m ad Azhar All (Lucknow and Lyzabad Divisions: Muhani' 
madan llural) : Sir, fiom Volume No. 8 of the Standing finance Com- 
mittee’s report, the House will find that the Agricultural iiesearch Council 
has started a scheme for the improvement of the marketing of agricultural 
produce. Sir, in that Council there are Directors of the Departments of 
Agriculture from all the Provinces; there are representatives and experts 
too from each J’roviiice to a certain extent on agriculture and other allied 
subjects. I'he recommendations that come to ttie Agricultural Council of 
iteseai’ch from all the Local Governments and Indian States are well 
examined after sifting all the material and all the demands which are being 
sent to them either by the public or by the Departments themselves. Sir, 
under this grant, you will find that it is stated iiere : 

*‘Tlie scheme for the employ meat of an otflcer for the marketing of agricultural 
produce has been approved by the Kcouomic Sub-Comiiiittce of the Viccroy*s Executive 
Council, ft has also been decided by the Government of India that the scheme 
should be worked by the C'OUiicil and financed through the research funds.” 


Sir, every day we find in this House and from every side that some sort 
of demand is mode to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturist, and the 
chief coin2)laint in this House is that nothing is being done for the marketing 
of the firoduce of the agriculturist. Now, it is in that connection that tliis 
grant has been made by the Executive Council of the Government, and this 
money will be kept in the hands of the Agricultural Kesearch Council. Thus 
the House ought to be satisfied that every attempt will be made by the 
above Council that this marketing business is started and the scheme is 
wwked on financial and safe lines. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.: Sir, in spite of thf3 remarks of my Honom*- 
able friend, lilr. Jadhav, I have not been able to understand the details 
of the scheme which has been sanctioned by the Governing Body, nor the 
details of the scheme for the improvement of the marketing of the agri- 
cultural produce. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, read out some 
figures. 1 do not know where he got them from, but, so far as I remember, 
we have not been supplied with them. However, the figures themselves 
do not explain the scheme for which this money is required. I only wanted 
to know' one thing from Government, namely, whether it is intended to 
transfer elsewhere the activities of the Pusa Eesearch Institute from my 
Province or not. I understand there was some project in view for trans- 
ferring the activities of the Pusa Institute 
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Mr. O. S. Ba]pai: On a point of order, Sir. I think the question of 
the Pusa Hesearch Institute is strictly not relevant to the point we are 
discussing now. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I wanted to knew whether before this Council 
of Agricultural Research the activities of the Pusa Research Institute come 
up or not. 

Mr. G. S. Balpai: No, Sir. The Pusa Research Institute has its own 
separate Budget. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am glad to know that. So far as this scheme 
is concerned, I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, will explain the 
details of the scheme which has been sanctioned by the Governing Body 
and the scheme for the employment of the officer — and by the way, who 
is that offi(^cr? — in coniiccdion with the improvement of the marketing of 
agricultural produce. < 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (Phast Punjab: Sikh): Mr. President, my 
friend, Mr. Hari Raj Swamp, drew attention to the fact that the Govern- 
ment have been starving the Imperial Council of Agricultural Reserach, 
and he referred to the proceedings of the Select Committee on the Sugar 
Protection Bill, of which yon perhaps were the Chairman. If I remejmber 
aright, all of us were very anxious to provide as much funds for the Council 
of Agricultural Research as was possible, and to strengthen our hands in 
forcing the Government to provide larger funds for this purpose, we 
requested the Vice-Chairman of this Council to be present at ou:* meeting 
and we put the straight question if ho could spend a granf of five lakhs 
of nipees per annum, if wo allotted that to hitn, and we were toll that he 
was unable to spend the money already allotted to him for the schemes 
then on hand. In these circumstances, T do not think there was any 
ground for saying that the Government did not provide ilic funds which 
were required for the Council of Agricullurnl Research. 

Lala Hari Ba] Swarup: I think the (Miairmjm never said that he could 
not spend the money? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: We pul to him the straightforward ques- 
tion whether five lakhs a year could be spent on research for sugar, and the 
answ'er was that the schemes in contemplation were not large enough to 
enable him to spend such a large amount ns five lakhs a year. That is a 
fact which he will surely not deny if a reference is made to the Vice-Chair- 
man and that will satisfy my Honourable friend; but, of course, be that ns 
it may, we certainly do insist that larger and larger funds should be placed 
at the disposal of the Council of Agricultural Reserach if a satisfactory 
scheme can bo evolved and placed before Government for research in direc- 
tions which will lead to a better kind of crops and to the improvement of 
the condition of the agriculturist. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, any proposal from the Agricultural Department will 
have support from this side of the House. But as I read the report of the 
Standing Finance Committee (page 48«5), I find that that Committee itself 
has made a peculiar recommendation, namely, that all these grants should 
come up in the shape of supplementary grants. I think some membei for 
the Standing Finance Committee should have explained why, going out of 
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its way, they said tliat the grants for this Agricultural Itesearch Institute 
should he ill the shape of supplemental y grants alone. I read this from 
(lie report at Jiagc 485 ; 

“As tho Standing Finance (Jonimittee ih aware, the annual research grant of 
five lakhs (if the Council under Demand No. 60 was suspended for tlie year 1932-33 
on account of financial stringency i»ut sulissequently on the reconiniendation of the 
Standing Finance Corniniite*^ the Legi.‘<lativc Asseinhly voted a siipplenieiitary grant 
of five lakhs during that year, ''fhe intention then was that until the financial con- 
dition of the Cilovernnient of India improved so as to ensure the restoration of the 
normal provision of five lakhs, the (legislative Assembly should if possible be 
approached towards tho .end of every year with the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee for a .supplementary grant and that there should be no provision in the 
liiidget for the normal grant.” 

Sir, r lamuot undiirstnud wliy lliis particular Uepariirien*' which is con- 
widerc'd to Ik; tin* rnosL bcniificial for tin* goiH*ral mass of Hii.: people, alone 
should hnve pi-ovision niadc for it by m»3ans of a siipplernentary p/ant? I 
ash, w4i\ not for ov('rv other item in the Budget put ns su])pl»^mentary 
grants in a similar way? Why is this Department singled ont? Ts it 
because it has a beneficial side that I here should be spiadal ])rovision that 
tills grant alone should come u]) merely in the shape of a siipploTnenfars" 
grant and tliei(' slioiild l)(‘ no provision in the original Budget for this? 
Then, reading furtlKa* on. T find this: 

“It muy l)e iidded that the scheme for the employment of an officer for the market- 
ing of Jigricnltural produce has been a])pr()ved by the FiC’onomic Riib f’ommittee of the 
Viceroy’s K.xec’utive Council.” 

Sir, 1 UM(l(*rs(an(l — lita-e 1 spcsih suhji'et to eorreetioii — that a Bnrojiean 
ofiie(‘r w ill he appoiiiti'd from Bngland - pi'rhaps that will solve their un- 
(unployment to a certain t‘xteiii — to look after this marketing of *he agri- 
eultural prodma* of Indians here. Sir, during tlii‘ Army B.iidget debates, 
W(» found lliat even oiir Indian lairses reipiired niily Buropean veterinary 
snrgiHins and not Indians. Tims, in llii'si' small matters, cvi^ry where we 
find that Indians are considered unfit for discharging the duties of such 
siniph* work, w'bile one sbonid think tiuw should be (exceptionally fit for 
such duties knowing as tluyv do ilieir o\\n Indian e-onditioiis and ktiowing as 
they do ever\ thing about ibeir own Indian produce, whether it is likely to 
•reale an Indian market or not. So we shall bo glad if w'e are further en- 
lighteiu'd on this ])oint. Who is tho ])(*rsoii wla^ is going to Vo appointed in 
this ]‘e]iall, and what is his spt'cial interi'st in the agrieultnro of India? 
Now', with n^gard to tho jioint that my TTonourablo friend, Mr. TTari Baj 
Swamp, made, I think lie is not eorreet. I attended one of thes(^ Com- 
mitti'os, and my friimd. Sirdar TTarban.s Singh, is perfectly right that the 
Vic(^-Bresident of the' Agrienltnral Bosoarch Institute was asked whether 
ho could givi' wt'll prepared scdiomes for the* sanction of tho grant of five 
lakhs of rupees. The rommittoe w'as very much anxious to help him with 
any additional amount that he wanted, and they pnbliely admitted that 
they had no scheme ready for which thev could ask the Committc'e or the 
CioverniniMii Ihnaigh them for any additional grant. 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup! Bnl did he not add a paragraph to tin* report? 

Mr. S 0. Mitra: Ht‘ might have added anythin*^ to the report six 
inouths afterwards. But it is a fact that we asked h‘m ^'epeatedly 
w'iiether he, could- give us completed >.chenie. and the Committee was 
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anxious lo give a grant of ten lakhs if it was ^ieehied necessary. It 'was 
only at his instance that a grant of five lakhs of rupees was given.' Sir,' 1 
do not oppose this motion, but I would like to have the iniormaiion or the 
points I have mentioned. 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, 1 wisii to make only two observations in 
this connection. The first point is that a Marketing Hoard is going to be 
constituted and some amount will be spent on it. I want to suggest thai 
this Board should not restrict its activities only to wheat, but that it should 
interest itself in rice also and should find out markets for the rice from 
Madras, Bengal and Bihar. 

The secoiid point is that on research work they want to spend about four 
lakhs of rupees. At present it is very diiVicult for the ])oov agriculturists to 
know what kind of crop will be suitable for them and on what crop wilJ 
they be able to earn some money. So, this (kDniinittec? siioiild irivesligate 
these things and prepare a chart every year showing the cost of producing 
different grains and what will be the real return to the agriculturist after 
deducting all the amount that he will have to spend for producing that crop. 

The last observation which 1 want to make is this. 1 am very sony that 
when the Budget discussion was going on, the Department of Agriculture 
was not allowed to open its mouth in reply to so many ])oints which wore 
raised on that occasion. All the important Departments of the Government 
of India, like the ffome Dcjiartment, uid other Departments took part in 
the debate and replied to our points, but tin*, Agriciill un* Department was 
not allowed even to open their lijis arui to say som(*lhing on the points 
which w.*re raised. My .Honourable friend max say tlnit the Foreign 
Department also did not open its mouth. But that is a s(*cret Department 
and the Department of my ironourablo friend. Mi*. Bajpai, is not a secret 
one, and, therefore, that argument will not hold water. 1 do not know 
whether my TTonourahle fri(*iid himself did not like to rejily or my PTonour-* 
able friend, Sir George Sdiuster, did not allow liirn to spc'ak. Whoevei 
may be responsible for that, we have got a great grievance about this that 
W’o did not get any reply and wc^ do not know the policy of the Government, 
in couiu'ctioii with agricultur(' on whieli ',19 ])er c-eiit ot this country live.. . 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: Sir, I tliink 1 would he jnslified in saying that 
there is not only gencml, but overwlielmirig support for the Imperial ("ouncil 
of Agricultural Research. T am sure that the Council will be greatly 
gratified to read the discussion tliat has taken j)lace today. My remarks 
will be limited to a few points which have j>ecn raisc'd by Honoiirabk* 
Members here and there, and I need not specify their names. ^ 

The first is as regards the lack of information about the activities of 
the Council. Sir, the Council issues a report annually and 
copies of that are available in the Library of the ITouso. They 
give in clear conspectus what the Council is doing and I would suggest to 
Honourable Members who are interested in its activities that they might, 
when they have a little leisure, turn over the pages of those reports. 

The financial position was also alluded to and Mr. Jadhav read out from 
a statement which has been circulated to the members of the Standing 
Finance Committee. If Honourable Members here are interested in having 
that statement also, I shall undertake to place a few copies of it in the 
Library of the House, so that they may be able to appreciate without 
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mucii effort what amount the Oou&cU has already allotted for research 
sohemes and what amount it would welcome in order to complete the worn 
that it is doing. 

Tlieu, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, wanted to 
know whcth'^jr there was any talk of transferring Pusa from Bihar to some 
other place. 1 would tell him that Government have certainly taken no- 
such decision and that the future of Pusa naturally depends upon the report 
of the engineers us to what it will cost to reconstruct it. 

Then, iriy Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, asked for certain information 
in regard to the activities ot the marketing officer. Well, Sir, if he will 
permit mu to point out to him, the position is that marketing is a highly 
specJaliscd subject. It involves technical and practical experience which 
;ls not to he aeciuired in the class room and the intention is not that there 
should he a p(;rmauent appointment made in this country of somebody 
imported frc.in outside, but that we should have temporarily in our midst 
ail expert who will be able to give the requisite training to our own people 
so that thev can carry on the work when he has finished his task of training 
th(un. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: For how many months is this officer going to be 
jippointed ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the name of this officer and his 
Qualifications? 

* Mr. G. S Bajipai: If my Honourable friend had carefully studied the 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee, he would have found 
that the ichsi is to work this provisional scheme for a period of three years 
only, and there is no question of any permanent arrangement being made. 
But r can assure niv Honourable friend that in this case, as in every cas.^ 
of technical appointments wdth which Government are concerned, there is 
absolutely no question of denying to Indians suitable opportunities for doing 
the work. The policy of the Department, for which I have the honour 
to speak, is that, other things being equal, \vc shall employ an Indian to- 
do the work that wi? want done, and it is only because at the present 
motnent, ns I have said, the roquisit-c* technical experience is not availabK? 
in this eolnitry, that we liave decided to import an officer and to import 
him temporarily for the purpose of giving the requisite lead. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: But you do not make other things equal. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I do not know' what mv Honourable friend is drivim: 
at. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Wliat I mean to say is that an equal oppor- 
tunity is nn| given to Indians to be trained. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am afraid that my Honourable friend has com- 
pletely missed the point. I said a little while ago that it was not a 
question of passing examinations. Marketing is a very technical process 
for which you want pra(*Iioal experience. How are we to get that practical 
experience ih this country? Although the Eoyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture reported more than four years ago, no Local Government hM 
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taken the initiative in order to make experiments with marketing. We 
are now trying to do what ^^’e can. That is to say, we are trying to give 
the necessary stiinulus to the provinces to proceed with this, and I have 
no doubt that, as a result of this initiative we shall be able to train Indians 
for this work and to find employment for them. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, wanted to 
know whether anything was feasible in regard to estimating the cost of 
production. 1 would ask him to read the report of the Council, and he 
will find thai; in regard to two important crops, namely, sugarcane and 
cotton, ox^Kjrimental work in that direction is being already done. But 
Honourable .Members, who wish to make suggestions to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besefirch, will have an opportunity of doing so at 
the next meeting. They can meet the ^'ic•e-Cllainnan and the experts at 
the specially convened mooting which I understand will take pla<ie on the 
11th or r2th April, and 1 can give everybody the assurance that any sug- 
gestion they might wish to make will be most (*arofiilly considered. 

Mr. President (T1 le Honourable Sir Shannmkham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rb. 4,98,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March. 1934. in respect of 
'Imperial Council of Ajgricultural Research Department'." 

The motion was adopted. 

Emigration — External. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Bir, I beg to move ; 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
daring the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Emigration — 
External’." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I suggest to you, Sir, that for the proper discharge 
of our duty to this House, the House should adjourn now. Even yesterday 
we sat till 2 in the morning and, in consideration of this also, I suggest 
that the House should adjourn now. 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Mitter (Leader of the House) : I have 
no objection. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
29th March, 1984. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
'Chetty) in the Chair.; 


SPfOKT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Barrid Pjot at AjonniA. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (u) Are Government aware ot a serious 
riot over Bakrid sacrifice in Ajodliia, I'yzabad District, Oudh? 

(b) Is ‘t a fact that rioters ha'se set lire to Muslim houses and demolish- 
ed a mosque at Ajodhia?, 

(c) Will Government state what arrangements have been made to 
deal with the situation? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Lt is unfortunately the case that a 
riot has occurred. 1 regret that 1 have not yet received details of it 

from the Government of the United Provinces. I expect to receive them 

m the course of the day, and will lay the information on the table of 
the House as early as possible. Rein forcoinei its of police were despatched 
from Lucknow and troops are available in Fy/abad. j think, therefore, 
there need be; no apprehension that the situation is not fully under con- 
trol. \ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have Gov(iiijment seen a Pj’oss report in lliis 
connection tlial, a day before I lie Id, a large gathering of people came 

into the t(;wii who W(M'e not inhabitants of tlie town, but of neighbcairing 

villages, and that no precaution was taken by the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I. have seen various Press retporis, 
but, as I have said, I have received no ollicial details yet. 


DEMANDS FOK SUPPLEMENTARY GRANT’S. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukliam Chetty) : The 
House will now' resume consideration of the Demands for Supplementary 
Grants. 

Indian Stores Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, 1 
move : ■ ^ 

‘*Tliat a supplementary sum not exceeding Rr. 2,20,000 bo granted to the Govern- 
or General in Council to defray the charges whioli will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in raspcct of 
‘Indian Stores Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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CURRENOir 

Tile Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 move: 

“Thut a suijplemeiitui'y sum not exceeding Ks. 78,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which w^ill come in course of 
payment duiiiig the year ending the 31st day of March, 1954, in respect of 
‘Currency’.”. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (AJadnis: ludimi Commerce): Sir, by way 
of information 1 should like to know why this item is jjut separately 
and the item under 98 is nut ineluded here, which is tabled as ISo. 30 
which is in respect ol nickel coinage and that is part of the currency. 
Why could not that he amalgamated with thisV 

I 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: \Vc are simply following the 

usual practice. Tlic other item to which my Honourable friend referred 
is shown under a separate head. 1 think ho is referring, to item No. 30 
whicli refers t(j “Interest-free Advances*’. We are following the usual 
practice in this matter.j 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Would it not be better hereafter to put 
tliesc under Curroncy instead of showing them separately. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: There are very good reasons 

against altering the heads of these demands. It is important to be able 
to cornp.'U’e one year with another- Jt we start altering our heads of 
accounts, it makes it (extremely dillicult to make comparative examina- 
tions of accounts tVoin year to year.- 

Mr. President (Tlu? Ifonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The ques- 
tion is: 

“'I’hal a supplenioiitJiry sum not oxceedini^ Rs. 78,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor Gonrrjil in (*ouiicil to defray tlio cliargo.s wliich will conio in course of 

payment during tlio year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect uf 

‘Currency’.”. 

The motion was adopted. 


Civil Works. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary .sum not exceeding Hs. 13,50,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in (’ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st dav of March, 1934, in respect of 
•Civil Works’.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and CJiota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muliammadan) : Sir, T find that ther.: is going to be a higher income 
under pidrol hv about ton lakhs, and I want to suggest that out of the 
share of (lovornmonfa wliich they will have in this connection, a major 
portion should go to Bihar towards the relief of roads in that Province. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir I will deal with this point 
on behalf of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, who has had to be 
present in another place. The point raised by my Honourable friend 
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was considered, and it so happens that none of the provincial roads, f.c.,. 
roads for which the Provincial Government are responsible have actually 

been damaged in Bihar. The damage is all in respect of roads for 

which the local authorities are responsible and the provision of funds 
for making good that damage is included in the free grant which we are 
making to the local authoiities, as T have already explained to the House. 

Mr. President ('^Fhc Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Ghetty): The 
question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exccedintr Rs. 13,50,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Civil Works’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Superannuated Allowavcks and Pensions* 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 14,14,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Superannuation Allowances and Pensions’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

IVrisrEM.ANROUS. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exccedfiig Rs. 1,03,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the cliarges which will come in course of 

payment during the ye.'ir ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Miscellaneous*.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, this amount is required by Govcmnicnt 
for throe reasons, as lliey liavo mentioned in the notes and also in the 
proceedings of the Sl.fiiulii’.g Finance CoTnTnitle(3. First, it is reqiiir(»d to 
meet the total portion of the expenditure on account of the (Jojuinittee 
af)pointcd to examine the administrative problems connected with tli(3 forma- 
tion of a separate Sind Province. 

The second p()int for which they want this amount is that tliese are 
required to meet (;xpenditnro on {».(*(*( amt of tlic ludiaii delegation to 
the Joint Stdeef rommittt'C of Pr.rlianient on Indian Constitutional 
licforms and the representatives of Ihc Indian Legislature invited to 
attend discussions on the Feservf* Bank and Statutory liaihcav Board in 
London. Tlie Standiiii^ Fin.ance Committee has agreed to I’U Further, 
those are rcapiired to meet (?) increased ])ayments to Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department anticipated on account of the difference between 
the public and concessional rates (diargeahk* on foreign Slates t-elegi^ams 
and (ii) ^‘ertain (‘stablishrnent and audit charges in connection w'ith the 
final winding up of the affairs of Bio late Indo-European Telegraph De- 
partment.! 

I want to know w^hether the amount which has been paid to the 
witnesses has also been included m this or not. I vrant also to inform 
the Government, the Honourable Members and the public in this country 

A 2 
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that any attempt to worsen the Communal Award will not be acceptable 
to the Muslims, and any threat or challenge by Sardar Sant Singh is 
not the proper way to do it, and the Mnslims do not like that this Com- 
munal Award be worsened any more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetby): The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,03,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during tlie year ending the 31st day of Marcli, 1934, in respect of 

■‘Miscellaneous’.” 

The motion was adopted.! 

I 

Tuansfer of the Revenue Surplus of 1933-34 to Fund for 
Reconstruction of Earthquake Damages. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,28,89,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Transfer of the Revenue Surplus of 1933-34 to Fund for Reconstruction of Earth- 
qu<ako Damages’.” 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum (’hamparan: Non-Muliam- 
madan) : Sir, f support this motion wliolohearicdly, and, in doing so, 
rny object is only to tender to the (iovernmoni and to tlie Honourable tlie 
Finance Member our thanks for havini^ made this grant and to the House 
als(j whi(di h.as passed the lUidget for having so icadily acc(‘.pted this 
proposal. It is too early to say at ]>resent whether the^. amount of relief 
wliichjlias been granted by the (loverninent of India would be adequate 
to the recpiireinenls of the situation or not. But, so far as :)lie attitude 
of tlie Gove.nimont of India is coneeniecl, I know that their attitude is 
very sympathelie, and I. ]uess upon (he Government the desirability of 
making whatever additional grants may be necessary to reconstruct the 
Province and ])ut people back in their noi'mal condition of life. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Sir, T am thankful to the Government for 
having given this aid to the Bihar Government. But I wish to say that 
this amount is really nothing to cope with the work which is really re- 
quired there. My Honourable friend has said in liis speech that they are 
ready to give more money to the Bihar Government for relief work, but 
T wish to draw attention to paragraph 41 (a) of his Budget speech where he 
said that 50 per cent, of the amount would be given free and 50 per cent, 
ns a loan — for the reconstruction of Provincial Government buildings. The 
condition of the Bihar Government is not good and their financial position 
is not sound now, and their income will fall much lower than is expected, 
because they will not be able to collect snfTieient land revenue; and so, 
when their income is lessened, it is not advisable that the Government 
should give only 50 per cent, towards reconstruction: I would request 
them to consider whether the whole eost of such reconstruction of Pro- 
vincial Government buildings should not be given free as a help and 
relief to the Bihar Government. Public opinion in Bihar is thankful to 
the Central Government and to my Honourable friend, Sir George 
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Schuster, and 1 hope he will consider this question again and that other 
relief measures which may be required by the Bihar Government will 
also be given. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I think my Honourable 
friend has gone perhaps rather outside the proper scope of this demand 
in his remarks on this particular grant; but I did nob raise any objection, 
because I want to make one point clear to him and to the House. In 
offering the Government of Bihar a free grant of half their expenditure, 
wo, as a matter of fact, went further than tlie Government of Bihar 
themselves asked us to go; and I want also to remind my Honourable 
friend that if the Government of Bihar have to raise a loan of 50 lakhs, 
the interest charges on that amount wall presumably be something like 
Ks. 2J lakhs per aiimnri. ISov*. according to our financial proposals for 
this year, if our whole programme is accepted by the House, the Govern- 
ment of Bihar will stand to get an addition to their revenue of Es. 12^ 
lakhs a ycfir as their share in the jute export duty. Therefore, 1 think 
we have gone v(*rv far in our proposals to help the Government of Bihar 
and to put it in a. sound financial position. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Am T to understand that the interest will be 
charged at the rate of five per cent, to the Bihar Government on the 50 
lakhs allotted to ihcniV 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T never said anything to justify 
such an assumption. I said that the interest charges 07i 50 lakhs would 
prcsuinably be about Es. 2J lakhs— and twice 2^ works out to 4h per 
cent.: it will probably be loss than that: I said “about 2J’k 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, is the Honour- 
able Member aware that jute is grown in Orissa only and not in Bihar, 
and T do not w\ant the Bihar Government to monopolise that tax and 
expend it in Bihar only. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Chetty) : If Orissa 
is separated, that will be taken into account. 

'riie question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not, exrcocJing Rs. 1,28,89,000 he 'firanted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the <;harges wliich will come in course of 
payment during the year cndiiif^ the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Transfer of the Revenue Surplus of 1933-34 to Fund for Reconstruction of Earth- 
quake Damages*.*' 

The motion was adopted. 


Refunds. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 18,74,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
pajrment during the year ending the 31st clay of March, 1934, in resuoct of 
‘Refunds*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 
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I>ELm. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 move: 

“Thai a sui)plonientary sum nob exceeding Rs. 2,08,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Delhi’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


A.I ME !i- AIeR W AR A . 

The Honourable Sir George. Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a .supplcineiitary siiiii not exceeding Es. 3,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Ajmer-Merwara*.** 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucdaiow nnd Fyzabad Divisions: Mnbam- 
iiiadaii lUiral): Sir, I find that tlu'ie is an iti*iri for tliu appointment of a 
special Additional Judgn simply to clear off arrears in tbo District C’ouris 
of Ajmer- Me.rwara. My submission is that we have; got too many grades 
in iln‘ appointment of Judges. Tliere are Si'ssions Judges, Additional 
.Judges, special Additional Judges, and so on, and tJie work that is done 
by this (?1mss of ])eople can very well bo done by honorary otricevs if sucJi 
posts are <*reated, just as we are doing in our own Province in Oudh. 
J'lu'rt^ w<‘ Ir vc g )t the s'.stc'rr; of’ llenorarv Sub-Judges. To appoint 
special Judges and adding special oHicors does mean a great expense in 
tliese (lavs of depression, and the work in Courts in these days, so far as I 
know, is not so great as t(3 r('<]iiire the appointmont of special Judges. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Ponngn Secretary) : Sir, the explanation is 
given here as to why this appointment of a sj)ecial Additional Judge is 
ncicc'ssary. If the House wishes for furtlier information, I can give it to 
them. Tlie position was .Jnit in June, 1933, the Judicial Ooniinissioner 
rci)resented that there were 402 civil appeals and 67 miscellaneous appeals 
pending in th(' Court (^f the Additional Distrie.t and Sessions Judge, 
Ajmor-Merwara. Additional staff was, therefore, considered urgently 
necessary. Tn order to avoid serious delay in the administration of 
iustice, and consequent hardship to the public, the creation of an appoint- 
ment of an Additional Judge together with the staff was sanctioned on 
the 20th July, 1933. Practically, the whole expenditure was covered with 
the exce])tion of this Es. 3,000 by re-appropriation of other money granted 
for (Hier purposes, but it was impossible to cover the whole amount, 
altheiigh the Chief Commissioner had surrendered some Bs. 10,700 non-voted 
savings which could not be appropriated for voted expenditure. I cannot 
believe that it would have been possible to obtain the service which will be 
rendered by this additional Judge merely by the appointment of honorary 
Shib-Jndges, and so forth, as suggested by the Honourable Member. I 
presume that the Judicial Commissioner considered this expedient and 
found it impracticable. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krii^namachariar (Taniore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, 1 oppose this motion, because Ajmer-Merwara 
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has sent ner’ a gentleman who ‘has peculiar ideas of social reform involv- 
ing fundamental chan'jes in the Hindu religion, and, therefore, I don’t 
think Ajmer-Mcrwara is entitled to any consideration from this House. 
Therefore I strongly oppose this motion. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘ Ao mer-Mcrwara* . * ' 

The motion was adopted. 

Expenditure in England — TTtgii Commissioner for India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, T mov(!: 

“That a sufiplemenlary sum not exceeding Rs. 84,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor Gorioral in Council to defray the charges which will como in course of 

payment during tlie year (‘iiclirig the 31st dav of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Exj>cnditnro in England — Higli Commissioner for India’. “ 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions; Non-Miiluinirnadan 
Rural): Sir, in this supplementary demand, T should lilco to rof(‘r to point 
r (8) (d), grants-in-aid, Rs. 22,000, where it is stVitod as follows: 

“This is lecpiired to meet expenditure in connection with the payment of India’s 
contribution to c'crtain Intcr-Kmpire Eionom\’ Organizations. Referring to the 
Standing Kinanee ( ’ornniillee's Report, I find that a copy of j)aragraph 358 of the 
Rof)ort of the t'oinmittce containing a siimioary of their )>rinci))al recommendations 
will be found on pages 92 to 95. ft may be observed that one of the chief effects 
of the ( 'ornmitieo’s recommcndalioiis is that the Em[)ire Marlasting Board as 
such will be discoriLinned after ilio 30lh September, 1933. Certain of the economic 
and stiitistical .services at present carried on by the Board, to’:. : (1) periodic market 
intelligence notes, and (2) world surveys of prorbiction and trade, will, however, 
be coTitiniiod and undertaken by tbe Imperial Economic Committee the continuance 
of wliicli has been recommended.” 

Now, Sir, BO far as I understand the position, this grnnt is for Indinn 
oxpundifcure of the Imperial Economhj Corrimitho! whicli now rcplncos the 
Euipire Marketing Board. Wo had an Empire Marketing Board for a long 
time, and so far as I know, — speak subject to eorreertiou, — ludia had 
not to contribute anything to this Committee’s expeuditure. Now, it is 
suggested that that particular Committee should he replaced by a similar 
Committee, and we are asked to share its expenditure. There is also a 
question put in the Standing Finance Committee — Is. the proposal in 
respect of a new serviee, — and the. reply is “No”. It means that it is a 
])ririciple to which this House stands committed, and it is an it('m which 
should be merely considered as an additional expenditure. I join issue 
with the Government and the Standing Finance Committee as well, and 
r submit that it is not a new service. Sir, in a matter like this, whcjre 
the whole policy of Government is changed and in which India, is now 
i*e(juired to pay a certain share of the expenditure, this House should have 
a voice. I don’t say that it should necessarily vote against such a grant, 
but there are various considerations which should be scrutinised by this 
House. For example, the Committee, as it is constituted, will be expected 
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to look after many matters of detail,, so far as India is concerned, and. 
there is no provision in this to show whether officers on this Board will 
be appointed from India. In paragraph 117 of the Eeport of the Indian 
Delegation to the Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa, they say as 
follows: 

“There is no (juestioii as to the high value of the work performed by the Im- 
perial Economic (loininittec, and we consider that suitable arrangements should be 
made for tlie continuance and reasonable expansion of such work. Nor is there 
any doubt as to th(‘. value to India of the research work carried out by the Im* 
perial My(;ologica.l lMstitut(3 and the* Imperial Institute of Entomology, or of the 
work performed by the Imperial Agriuiltnral Bureaux. To all of these India pay 
annual conUilmtionri, a.n<l i?i each case satisfactory arrangements now exist for the 
maintenance of c()ntaet with scientific vrorkers in India and for a periodical review 
of the work done.’* 


Sir, I entirely agree with the views expressed here, but I would like^ 
io emphasise the point that before India accepts a burden to share the 
expeiiditurci with other Ein])iro countries for a Committee like this, this 
question should bo thoroughly discussed in this TTousc, whether, Iti view 
of the peculiar conditions of India, a Branch of it should not be established 
in India itself. If that is not possible, how the particular conditions of 
India should be taken 'into consideration by the Central Legislature is also 
a matter that requires consideration, and whether experts from India 
should be engaged to contribute their experience in the solution of these 
very difficult questions. These are all matters that require full considera- 
tion by this House, and a grant like this should not bo put in in a supple- 
mentary demand saying that some amount has been received by re- 
appropriaiion from certain grants, and we cannot bo expected to vote 30 
or 32 grants within an hour or so. I don*t object to this grant, but I 
protest against the nature or the manner in which it is proposed to put 
it through this House without a full and profier coiisidcralion of the 
whole question. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I fully endorse the remarks that have fallen from my 
fri(!iid, Mr. S. 0. Mitra. Personally, I consider that when any new item 
of expenditure is incurred by the Government of India, and. whenever any 
commitment has to be made on behalf of India, it should be brought out 
separately, and, as my friend has pointed out, Government should take 
this House into confidence about such commitments. The Empire Market- 
ing Board has been abolished and I regret that a particular feature of the 
Empire economy and development has been done away with, but if the 
Government of India commit themselves that India should again assist 
Empire collaboration through this Imperial Economic Committee, then this 
should be a new feature and a new item of expenditure. I wonder if 
the Auditor General would allow the supplementary grant as an api)ropria- 
tion and whether he will not raise an objection that it should be con- 
sidered a new service. I am not at present satisfied that India should 
at all participate in the new garb of the Empire Marketing Board as the 
Imperial Economic Committee, particularly when India does not get the 
necessary facilities that are required, as was pointed out by my Honourable 
Iriend, Mr. Mitra. For that reason, I oppose this grant. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): I think there is a certain amount of misunderstanding about this 
item of Es. 22,000. It is not entirely a new item though my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, is perfectly right in saying that the Empire Marketing 
Board has ceased to exist and that its place has been, in a sense, taken 
by this new Imperial Economic Committee. I would point out that we 
are in this grant continuing to a certain extent the grants that we have 
in the pnst been making to certain agricultural and other Empire bureaux 
from which we have derived considerable benefit. Obviously, Sir, we 
could not expect His Majesty’s Government to continue to finance the 
activities of the Empire Marketing Board for all time. They have now 
refused to do so. They are quite willing to bear their own share of the 
burden, hut lliey liave iiskcnl the otlier Empire countries, which benefit 
from the activities of that Board, to share in its expenses. So far as 
tliis item itself goes, the House will agree with me that it represents 
good value for the money. We have, as I have already said, obtained 
very material benefit from researches which have been carried out in the 
j)ast by such bureaux as the Entomological Bureau, the Myccjlogical 
Bureau, etc., and these will now be financed from the grant we arc making. 

I ought to bring two points in this connection to the notice of I he 
House. The first is that we are only committed for three years, and llie 
second is that for the first time the activities will be directed or con- 
trolled by a Committee, the Empire Economic Committee, upon which we 
I’cceive as much representation as any Government in tlic Empire. Oti 
the last occasion, that is to say, the first occasion on which tin’s Com- 
mittee met, our two representatives were Sir Atul Chatterjee and Sir 
Padamji Ginwala. I may say that the House may rest content tluit owv 
case will always be put fairly and squarely before the Board, i do not 
think, Sir, that the House need apprehend that wo will be led into any 
further or any larger expenditure, and I personally am very strongly ji 
the view that a contribution of this nature is a very small payment 
for the benefits that are likely to accrue. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I ask how many other .dominion countries have 
agreed to this and wliethcr they also contribute the same amount? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 'fhe contribution is fixed on a 
pTO~mt(i basis, and my ivcolloction is that practically all the dominions 
have agreed to tfontrihute. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind : .Muhammadan Bural) : What is that 
pro-rata? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I’opulation or revenue? " 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 am afraid I have no information 
readily available. If my I loiiourahle friend will put a question down, I 
should be liappy to have the information colloetcd and given to him. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmukhaTii Ohetty): The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceedin*^ Rs. 34,000 bo granted to the Gover- 
nor General in (^ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Expenditure in England — High rommissioner for India’.” 

The motion was adopted 
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Capital Outlay on Vieagapatam Harbour. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,38,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘C.'apital Outlay on ;Vizagapatam Harbour*.*’ 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: The only thing I want to know in this 
c(jnnection is, if there is no appeal from the decdsiori of the Subordinate 
Judge. From the Standing Finance Committee’s report 1 find that the 
[)^lrty chiiuKid about Its. ff)ur lakhs, but the award of tlu; Land Ac(jiiisition 
Olheer was only for Us. 17,745. But when the matter went up before the 
Subordinates Judgci, he rnisod the^ amount to Us. 1,30, ()()(). When tliei’e is 
sueli fi marked difference between ubout Rs. 18,000 and Its. 1,30,000, 
then' ought to be a fairly good appeal tx) the High Court unless there is 
some special Act ])rohibiting any a])y>eal to tlie High C'ourt. 1 think it 
would have been a good appeal, i)C(*ause my own experience in those 
enses is tliai when a ease goes up before the ITigli Court, either some 

sort of account mistakes are found out or some sort of compromise is 

inadi*. Oil llu' other hand, the Oovoniment have nothing to pay by way 
of court-fees, beeanst', if the court-fee is payable, it goes from one pocket 
ef tlie (lovornrricnt to another pocket. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ((ianjam ctim Vi/.aga])atam : Xon-Muharnmadan 
Uural) : fn this connection I would like to pla(;e before the House' one 

piece of information. When the a(Mjuisition of this land was considered, 
tb(' amount of money that was tliougbi necc'Ssary for the purpose of 
ac(piinng this laud was originally estimated to be something over a lakh 
of rnpc'cs. But the J I arbour Authorities, when it came to a (question of 
giving the mouoy, offered a far lower amoiint than one lakh. The result 
was litigation betw'e('n the two parties. Tn the (‘Onrse of the proceedings 
in that ease, it transpired by (*ross-oxainination of the Harbour Authorities 
tli(uns(dveR that the original (*stimat(*d amount of the value of the property, 
ev('U according to tlu'm, was over a lakh of rupee's, and that w'as the basis 
of tlie Subordinate Judge’s judgirK'nt in that cas('. Tn vi(‘W of those fa(*ts, 
ii may be considered that the judgment of the Suhordiiioto Judge is coi-rect 
and no better claim can be made before the High Court on appeal. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: T have really nothing further to 
add to Avhal my Honourable friend, Mr. Baju, has said. That is the 
position as far as T am nw^nre of it. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: May T know what cost the Government 
have to pay in this ease? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T am afraid I cannot hear a word 
of what my Honourable friend said. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: A very large sum. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,38,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st. day of March. 1934. in respect of 
^Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam Harbour*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 
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Commuted Value of Pensions, 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding lis. 22,76,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
'Commuted Value of Pensions*.*’ 

The motion was adopted 


Expenditure on Eetrenciied Personnel charged to Capital. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, J beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,01,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during tlie yenr endiinr the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Expenditure on lletrenched Personnel charged to Capital’.” 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Ecfer ring to (lit* corri‘sponding voliinu* of the 
Slniiding Eiiuinco Oonimiiloc proceedings, Volmnc XTIT, No. 8, page 495, 
this is what- we find • 

“The excess is mainly duo to larger payments to officers retiring from the PosLi 
and Tclegra])hs Dejiartment under rtstrenchmeni concessions during the current year 
than were allowed for in the budget. When the budget of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department for 1933-34 was frannul, it was assnmed that the rctrcntrhrnent conces- 
sions would bo ill force up to the 30th June 1933. It was subsequently decided 
that ill the rase of the Posts and Telegraphs Department the period of concessional 
retirenieiit should lie extended up to the 31st March, 1934.” 

1 like to be enlightened uhy there is this special vigour and enthusiasm 
for rotrenchineiit in the Postal Department. Is it because that iho largest 
number of imiployoes m this Department are Indians? I am getting 
tidegranis almost ever\ day lliat Iho rctroiudnianii, eainpaigii In (his Depart- 
ment is geing on I’uthlessly, end olVicers, having 20 or 25 u*a?’s’ servieo and 
junior ofrit*eis with less than two years’ .serviee and peons and lower (tlass 
people are being nitrenebed. So, when thi.s particular Department is asking 
for a big sum by way of snpjilemcntary grant, either the general charge 
of the accounts of tin's Department is dcticiont and not up to the mark as 
c()ni])ared to other Di'.parinienls or is it dm* to any special priru'ipb* that 
lia..< beini ado])tf'd by tin* Posts and T(d<'gra])hs Department as regards re- 
trenchment. T shall he glad to be enlightened on these two points. 

Mr, S. P. Varma (Government of Fiidia : Nominated Official) : I have 
not really much to 4vdd to what Sir Thomas Eyan said in this connection 
in the last sjieech that he made in this House. The principles on whieli 
th(* Posts and Telegraphs Department is making retrenehm(*nts are exactly 
the same as those on which retrenchment is being made in other civil 
Departments of the Government of India, — the selection of men for re- 
trenchment; the concessions payable to them, they are all exactly the same. 
The only speciality about the Posts and Telegraphs Department is that it 
is a public utility department and it is expected to balance its expenditure 
with its revenue. As the House is aware the Department has been examin- 
ing every source of economy and has been carrying out those economies 
as far as practicable, but that docs not really differentiate it from other 
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Departments of Government which too have been making whatever econo- 
mies are feasible to them. The amount bulks large in the accounts, 
because the Posts and Telegraphs Department is the largest single civil- 
Department under the Government of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Ghetty) : The 

question is : 

“Th.'it a supplementary sum iiot exceeding Ks. 3,01,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in (.’oiincil to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment durijig the year ending the 31si day of Maich, 1934, in respect of 

‘Expenditure on Itctrcnchod Personnel charged to Capital’.’* 

Th(i motion was adopted 

INTKIIEST-FREE ADVANCES. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, [ bog to move. 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding lls. 2,00,000 he granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 

payment during tlie year (‘ruling the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Interest- freie advances’. ” 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: Looking into the proceedings of the Finance 
Coinmiiteu, J iind that tliis exj^endituro of two lakhs is in connection with 
the loss inciiiTcd in destroying the unciirrcnt nickel coins returned. It 
was originally estimated tliat oi^ly 8,62,000 will be required, but a larger 
number of coins eaine bacik, with the result that they had to ask for this 
extra two lakhs iu ccninection with the destruction of ni<*.kel coinage. As 
T pointed out previously and as the Hononrnblc the Finance Member has 
explained, it was on account of the old system of ko(‘ping accounts tliat this 
item has (jorno iindiT the futorest-free Advances though I thought it should 
really go under the head of Currency. Now, Sir, looking into the blue 
books published by the Government and taking, for instance, the detailed 
Estimates and Demands for Grants on page 841, we find that the actual 
for 1982-83 was 5 lakhs 84 thousand and odd. The Budget estimate for 
1038-84 w as 3,62,000. Then the revised estimate for 1933-34 was 5,70,000. 
Then the Budget oaiimate for this year, i.e., 1934-35 ymts it at 4,53,000. 
Similarly, looking into the B(*port of the Controller of Currency, we find 
that these* nickel coins are rather unpopular in the country, and, on 
account of the coins coming back in large numbers, the Government are 
incurring this expenditiu’e, in connection with the replacement of these 
coins. Originally we had silver coins for eight annas, four annas and two 
annas, and we had no nickel for one anna. Subsequently probably to save 
some of our European and other friends from giving a tip of two annas, 
the GovcTumont very conveniently came forward and coined one anna SO 
that they could give a waiter an anna instead of two annas and avoid 
carrying heavy copper coins. Tn connection wdth this, T would like to 
read a lottok* from an T.C.S. Officer who has wTitten to me in this con- 
nection. This letter from a member of the TTeaven-hom service should 
carry more weight than any pleadings on mv part. TTe says ; 

*T want some inforriiatirm which only a legislator ran "et. I am .still interested 
in currency problems. And the greatest currency nrohlem i.s the question of retain- 
ing silver and gold as the real coinage. Soon after the war, the silver subsidiary 
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•coinage was replaced by nickel one, two, four and eight anna nickel pieces. What- 
ever the professions, the actual effect was that Canada which produces ninety per 
cent, of the world’s output of nickel was given a subsidy from Indian revenues 
and a market for accumulated stocks and silver depreciated. 1 want information as 
to the total value in sterling or rupees of the purchases of nickel made by Govern- 
ment to replace the silver subsidiary coinage by nickel coinage and the annual sub- 
sidy we are continuing to pay for the annual wear and tear of nickel coins by 
buying more.” 

•Of course, the Government experts said the replacement was made because 
nickel is harder, cheaper, etc., etc. But regarding things of value, we 
might consider long-time things and not wear and tear. Also, if you can 
agitate to replace nickel again by silver in the subsidiary coinage, it will 
be good. Silver and gold will last and have lasted as far as human eye 
•can see . ... 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: Sir, if my Honourable friend’s 
speech is i move in this campaign of agitation to replace nickel by silver, 

1 say that his whole speech is irrelevant to this particular issue and out 
of order. 

Hr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: 1 simply want to draw attention to the point 
and not a move in any agitation for the present. Now, let me finish the 
letter. 

”A wicked young friend of mine told me. . g • 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T really must raise the point of 
order. According to the rulings whhih you have given, Sir, 1 do put it 
to you that my Honourable friend’s speech is entirely irrelevant to the 
issue before the ITousc and to wluit the House is entitled to discuss under 
a supplementary demand. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member will not be in order if ho wants, on this motion, tc 
make out a case iJiat it would be better to substitute silver for nickel -is 
subsidiary ccinage. Is that the object? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Then 
what is his object in I'eading out that letter? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: My object is to show that there is so much 
of wastage on nickel and the Government have to come forward every year 
with a su])plementary demand, and some bettor methods should be 
adopted ... " • 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If that is my Honourable 
friend’s point, T put it again to you, Sir, that it is out of order because 
we are committed in any case to this policy. The nickel coin is in 
existence. Some of it comes back some years, in other years more goes 
out than comes back. That is not the issue before the House. The issue 
before the House is whether this small expenditure in connection with the 
return of a certain amount of nickel coinage is to be met : not the question 
of whether we ought to alter our policy regarding the issuing of nickel 
coins. 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Is it not relevant to point out to the Gov- 
ernnicnt hov/ the country loses on arjcount of this new nickel coinage, and 
to draw attention to that fact in connection with this demand? If that 
is out of order, I liave nothing more to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanrnukhain Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member simply wants to point out that a great deal of loss ii? 
being incurred on account of this item coming up year aftqr year. His- 
remarks must be confined to pointing out that fact, but he is enlarging 
the scope of his argument and wants to prove that it would be more ad- 
vantageous to substitute nickel by silver. He may just refer to that, but 
to read a long letter in su])port of that is not in order. 

Mr. Vidya Sagai* Pandya: Well, Sir, I bow to your ruling, and I hope 
I have not infringed any of your rulings; and if I may be permitted to 
read a coiinle of lines (Laughter), it won’t do any harm ■ 

“A wicked young friend of mine told me regarding the export of gold and its 
advantages of imports given by the Finance Member, “Peasants’ gold is being export- 
ed by Indian princes and bullion dealers to English Banks to import French diseases 
to bo cured by German remedies, which call for a further export of gold.** 
(Laughter.) 

“I hope you will excuse the facetiousness of the young man and let me have 
the faveJur of an early reply. T am sending this by registered post, not because I 
am afraid . of your not noticing it; but because I have had reason to suspect that 
my letters are being intercepted and destroyed in the post by mysterious people 
whom I woukl like to catch.” (Laughter.) 

Sir, tlial goes to sliow how the C. I. D. and the Postal Department 
arc co-operating in the mnltcr of this silver question — 1 moan the nickel 
(|uestion, — I won’t mention silver, that is tabooed. Sir, with these words,. 

I oppose the motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I am afraid ninety -five per 
cent of my iloJiourahU; friend’s speech 1 cannot deal with, because I still 
maintain that it is quite irrelevant to tlio issue before the House. My 
Honourable friend also raised the point about the head under which this 
particular item of c.xpejiditurc was cdiarged. 1 would like to Jiiake it clear 
that 1 did not quite hear uliai he said on the fijst point, so tliat I did 
not give quite a correct answer to that, ’riiis })articular liead has to deal 
with nickel coinage, ^riiereforo, if it did not come under this Interest-free 
Advanc'cs head, it would (*ome under Mini and not under Currency, so that 
my Honourable friend’s lirst point nas (piito incorrect. There is no 
qu(*stioii that anything to do v ith nickel coinage would have come under 
(hirnaiev. I may explain to my Honourable friend that this method of 
charging y>art of the (expenditure in connection with the return of nickel 
(*oius to this head of Interest-free Advances is a matter of technical 
accounting. It is a ratlicr compli(*ated matter, but T tliink T can put the 
substance of it most clearly by saying that this Interest-free Advances 
head operates really like a suspense account until the whole transaction 
is concluded. That is why the coat of the return of nickel coins sometimes 
appears under this Interest-free Advances head. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad: Sir, sometimes we find the Government 
Members place before us certain items of new expenditure in the shape of 
supplementary demands. Tf we are not aware of those items and 
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those expenditure beforehand how could we discuss them at the time of 
the Budget? Can we discuss the policy of those particular items which 
are newly brought before the House or before the country in the shape of 
supplementary demands, or it is the case that that also cannot be 
discussed ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) : The 
very name of the demand shows that it is supplementary to what has been 
sanctioned in the Budget, and, therefore, no question of policy can be 
discussed. 

The question is : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2.00,000 be granted to tlio Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
‘Interest-free advances*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Loans and Advances bearing Interest. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, T move : 

“That a supplement ary sum nut exceeding Rs. 1,64,97,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in couirse of 

payment during the year ending tJic 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 

‘Loans and Advances l)earing Interest’.” 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, i welcome this opportunity that the Honourable 
the hinanco Member has given to draw the attention of the House to the 
policy ol; Governiiient regarding the granting of advances and loaps to 
dilferent Indian States, which policy, i say, ig detrimental to the 

financial cri'dit of India. Sir, if wo refer to the Standing Finance Corn- 

inittee’s report, Volume XI 11, No. 8, page dth), we find that several 
Indian Stales ai'o. given Inniis — wliicli raises ini])Ortant questions of policy 
m that sup2)loiJientary deniaiuJ. 

Sir, a loan of lis. 25 lakhs was granted to the Nawaiiagar State for 

12 Noon so-called essential works. .Tlie Alwar State got Its. 25 

lakhs in order to prevent a serious breakdown in administra- 
tion of that States; and then the Baliawalpur State — everybody knows 
about that State’s bankruptcy — got another lis. 12*97 laklis for addi- 
tional expenditure cm the Sutlej Valley Project. Sir, I do not know 

wJiether tlic first two items are productive debts or not. At any rate, 

the Alwar State has not got the money to promote tlie dciveloprnent oJF 

that Slate. As regards the J3ahawalpur State, T am sorry^ that State 
is the victim of that one Provincial (lovcrnment of my Honourable friend. 
Mr. Jagannath Aggarwal, and, Sir, that Government brought out a 
project called the Sutlej Valley scheme wliereby th(i Bahawalpur State 
was committed to an expenditure of two or tlireci crorcs. And, as I said 
the other day on the debate on the Finance Bill, the State lias now been 
saddled witli a debt of 12 to 13 crores from the Government of India. 
I do not know if it is tnie that the Government of India are going to 
write-off a certain amount of the accumulated interest charges. I have 
a recollection that the Government of India have written off a certain 
amount, but the Honourable the Finance Member last year tried to shift 
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the blame from the shoulders of the Punjab Government to the broad 
shoulders of the Government of India. The Government of India did 
not like even last year to throw the blame on the Government of the 
Punjab for this bad project and for the heavy loans that are being saddled 
on the shoulders of the Bahawalpur State. If the Government of India 
have written off a certain amount of the debt of the Bahawalpur State, 
it ought to be a burden on the shoulders of my friends from the Punjab, 
because it was their Government which designed the whole project, to 
which neither the (hwemirient of India nor the Bahawalpur State was 
a party. 1 want to have a definite reply from the Government. These 
States are clamouring for suzerainty, and how is it that we are financing 
their maladministration which is affecting tlui ways and means position 
of the Government of India finances, and probably the Government of 
India are incurring loans to advance money to these States. But this 
money is being advanced on unproductive debts on the so-called productive 
assets which will never prove to bo so. Take, for instance, this Baha- 
walpur State which owes the Government of India 13 crores of rupees. 
Will the Government of India ever be able to get as much from the 
Bahawalpur State? The State has got an annual income of 00 lakhs 
only. 

Another liiiiig 1 would like to know from the Government of India 
is the rate of interest that these States pay, especially in view of the 
very antagonistic attitude of some of these towards British India. The 
Government of India reduce the rate of their interest annually according 
to tlioir borrowings. Do those States also get the advantage of this 
reduction in interest? 1 would like to know whetJier the States pay 
the same rate of. interest as the Provinces or they pay the rate of interest 
at which the money was borrowed in the year that a j)arlicular Slate 
received the loan? Tliis remark of mine applies more to ^'a^^uilagar State 
and to Alwar Siahj. Becently I find that il- has become tin; established 
feature of the Govormneiit of India Budged that they give loans to those 
States the attitude of wliicJi is very hostile towards us. 1 do not want 
to see the credit of the Government of India deteriorate, because these 
insolvent States will he financed not on financial grounds or grounds of 
friendship, but on political grounds for which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Metcalfe, sits there. J do net want a political reply, but I want a finan- 
cial reply, and as this will bo the last reply of the Honourable the Finance 
Member on the financial aspect of the Budget, I hope he will make it 
clear as to what has been the policy of his Department and that of the 
Government of India during the last six years in the matter of advancing 
money to these Indian States on such a large scale without any proper 
security or cover. 

■Mr, S' 0. Mitra: Sir, F agree to a great extent with the points raised 
by my Honourable friend, "Mr. B. Das. Referring to the proceedhgs of 
the meetings of tho Standing Finance Committee, I find the following 
question and answer : 

Ts tlie proposal in respect of a new service? 

A. No.” 

It is true that the policy of lending money to Indian States may not 
be a new policy, but this practice of giving money to individual State 
is certainly a special feature, and, therefore, it is a "new service" 
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especially so far as a particular Slate is concerned. I cannot understand 
why this grant should come in the shape of a supplementary grant. I 
think Government are taking undue advantage of the ruling from the 

Chair that, in the case of a supplementary grant, we cannot raise the 

questions of policy. 1 take the hrst item — ^loaii of 25 lakhs to the Nawa- 
nagar State. This was required mainly on account of certain essential 

works which could not otherwise Ivdva been completed for lack of funds. 

They had some beneficial works to perform in the Stale, and, therefore, 
they wanted money. (A Voice : “Essential works-'*) Everything is 
essential. Will the Honourable the Einance Member satisfy this House 
as to why he has come before us in the shape of a supplementary grant 
on this particular issue? There must have been demands from these 
tw’o or three States for a long time asking for these loans. Could not 
Government get time duiing all these months to sctllc the conditions 
and come before this House? They have come before us at the fag-end 
of the Session when they want to sit late hours to finish tlieso items. 
They have brought very important items before us, particularly the one 
which relates to the Naw'anagar State. We know as regards the customs 
policy so far as the Viramgainn cotton is concerned. They were not 
accommodating and the Government of Trulia did not do their duty to the. 
people. Sir, before such grants arc sancfcionofl, this TTonse has every 
right to judge on the merits of each case whether these largesse should 
be made to these Indian States or not. The TTonoiirablc tlie Einance 
Member must justify before this House if he expects ns to vote silently 
that this was a case of merely a supplementary grant and Tiot of a now' 
serruce in its technical sense. 

Then, there is the loan of 25 lakhs to the Alwar State. This amount 
w’us required in order to prevent a serious breakdown in the administration. 
But the breakdown in administration cannot coiiu? all of a sudden as soon 
us^ March is over, if the administration was breaking down, it was bnnik- 
ing down for a long time, and it was known to the Government of India. 
And if they are to make charities from the public nioiKiy, they should 
certainly conic before tliis House to have its vole and not to come here 
ana say that we cannot discuss the policy, because it is an old policy of 
lending money to anybody who may w^ant it. B(;sid(!S, the money has 
already been lent, and, after Icmding it, they liave come before us to get 
our sanction. Sir, it is nothing sliort of an insult to this IJouso to tro«at 
it in this manner. Tliis House sliould have an opportunity to judge on 
tlie merits of tlie case. We do not know what is the rate of interest 
and what amount has been paid by some of the States, especially States 
like the Bahawalpur State. What is the time during which the Govern- 
ment of India (»xpect these payments? I know that in certain cases all 
the estimates have gone wrong, as, for instance, in the cas(vof the Sutlej 
Valley project, and each year additional amounts have got to bo lent, and 
nobody knows wlien this capital oxyienditure is likcdy to bo paid up. 
I do not know if there is any amount fixed to be paid and the whole 
period within which this amount is to bo repaid to Government. These 
are essential facts wdiich the House should be informed before they can 
come to any judgment, and particularly I invite your special attention 
to the fact that it is an abuse of the procedure of this House to bring 
these matters in the way of supplementary demands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The point 
raised by the Honourable Member, Mr. Mitra, raises rather an important 
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issue. The discussion on supplementary demands is restricted in its 
scope, and, by the well established practice of this House, general 
questions of policy are not allowed to be discussed on supplementary 
demands. The Oovernmeiit, therefore, ought to be very careful as to 
what items they bring under supplementary demands (Applause), because, 
if important items are brought under this head, then the House is deprived 
of an opportunity of having a full discussion on a question of policy 
involved in that grant. Legislative rule No. 50 defines the scope of 
supplementary demands. It says: 

“Aoi estimate shall be presented to the Assembly for a supplementary or addi- 
tional grant when : 

(i) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be insufficient for 

the purposes of the current year, or 

(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for which the vote 

of tne Assembly is necessary upon some new service not contemplated in 
the Budget for that year.” 

Supplementary demands must, therefore, bo justified on one of those 
two grounds. The {Standing Linaiice Committee of this House is one 
of Ihe very important Committees, and it is more or less the watchdog 
of this House to see that all items of expenditure proposed by Govern- 
ment are fully scrutinised and examined before Government bring those 
proposals before the House. The Chair would now suggest that, when 
proposals for suppleiiieiilary demands are placed before the Standing 
Finance Coinmittoo, that Committee, if they have not followed that 
practice in tlie past, must satisfy themselves whether these supplementary 
demands placed before them for their approval can be justified on one 
of tliesti two grounds (Applause), and whenever the Committee find that 
they are not satisfied that the supplementary demands placed before 
them ciin bo justiiied on one of these two grounds, they must make a 
remark to that efTeel in their proceedings. That will give a guidance 
to this House. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I just intervene, and, 
on behalf of the Standing Finance Committee, say that the Standing 
Finance Committee is a very efficient watchdog on behalf of this House, 
and that the Standing Finance Committee always does raises these points. 
In this particular ease, the ihi’ee itc'ms covered could not be foreseen 
at the time when the budget was presented, the needs not having arisen 
Therefore we could not foresee them. The needs arose in the course 
of the year, but wliether we were riglit or wTong in meeting the need is 
another question. But undoubtedly the needs had not been foreseen 
and they had to be dealt with in the form of supplementary demands. 
Then, on the question of the scope of the discussion on supplementary 
demands, we certainly \vould never take the point that in a case of this 
kind the question of whether this particular item of expenditure is a 
right or wrong item for the Government to have undertaken ought not 
to be discussed. I have never tried to put to you, Sir. the interpretation 
of the ride about policy in that narrow sense, and I would assure my 
Honourable friend that it never occurred to us for a moment that by 
piiitihg forward this demand in this form we would be robbing the House 
of the opportunity of examining the situation. In fact I would put it 
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to my Honourable friend that when a demand of this kind comes up 
in the form of u supplementary demand, it is much more likely to get 
the attention of the House than if it is mixed up in the wdiolo mass of 
demands for grants, which, as Honourable Members know only too well, 
in the main have to go through without the hope of being discussed. 
1 do want to make that point clear. 

Sir SLari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhain- 
madan): 1 understand the position enunciated by the Honourable the 
hinance Member to be this, that where a demand is covered by clause 2 
of the rules which you have just read out, namely, new services not 
contemplated at the time when the Budget was presented, the question 
of policy would be disc\jpsed and is open to discussion by this House 
whatever may have been tlie view of the Standing hinance Committee. 
Where, on tJie other hand, the supplementary demand is really supple- 
mentary to tJic Budget, in that case the fact that the general policy was 
under discussion and could have been discussed at tlic time of the Budget 
precludes the reagitation of the same question when tlie supplementary 
demand comes up for the vote of this House. If that is the view of the 
Honourable the hinance Member, we on this side of the House entirely 
endorse it, and 1 hope, Sir, that would bo regarded as a rule of this 
House when dealing with supplementary grants. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not quite understand my 
Honourable friend’s point, but I would put it to you, Sir, tliat it is not 
so much a question of policy, as a ([uestion of tlie propriety of a parti- 
cular item of expenditure. Once you admit that the propriety of a parti- 
cular item of expenditure can be discussed, then I would S 5 .\y that the 
House has full freedom, all the freedom that it wants, to discuss that 
particular item. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Sir, 1 (hue say that wc? arc all very 
much obliged to the Tlonourahh* the Fiiince Member wJio indicated to us 
that the scope of the discussion in matters of this sort is not so limited as 
we at one time thought, and I am glad that we have got sciiui opportunity 
of pointing out the propriety or otherwise of the demand. Starting from 
that position, T should very much like to ask whctlnir tluj loan to the Alwar 
State is a pro])er loan. It is stated in the n^asons that it is due to the 
breakdown in the administration of that States. Under oiii’ rules. T do not 
think we are entitled to discuss the irdo.rnal adminislratior. of that State, 
and yet we are asked here in all solemnity to say that 25 lakhs may be 
paid out of tlie tax-payer’s money. Why? Becaiisct it is not going to be 
of any use in British India, but it is hocanse that sorin' State, whose 
administration we cannot discuss and whose administration, we dc. not 
know w^hy it had broken down and who it is that caused that breakdown 
and how long it would take for that breakdown to readjust itself, these 
things are taboo to us, we cannot discuss all these things, wants the money, 
and, notwithstanding that, we are asked quietly to dole cut 25 lakhs. I 
say it is most unjust to this House. Aie wo or are wo not- the guardians 
of the finances of the country? Tf so, we are entitled to say and tc ask 
the Government as to why do they spend this 25 lakhs. AH that we are 
told is that two circumstanccjs happened, one is that there is a breakdown 
in the Alwar State administration, and the second is that the Standing 

B 2 
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Finance Committee, being a very efficient bod\ of men, who do raise these 
questions once having conie to the conclusion, is it suggested that we 
cannot reopen it here? After all, what do the Standing Finance Com- 
miLtee say ? There are three paragrai)hs only giving the explanation in some 
detail as to how these demands came into existence, and, beyond that, 
as far as 1 can see from the report of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee, there is no further information. I ask, is it fair, is it treating this 
House with courtesy to ask it lo vote such a large sum as 25 lakhs without 
giving us tJie information? The otlu^i- day, when my Honourable friend 
moved a cut on the income-tax asking that the limit may bo brought down 
to Its. l,r>()0 instead of Its. 2,()00, the Honourable Ihe Fimn^ce Member said 
that that would cost about 22 lakhs. Now, if this 25 lakhs is not given 
to thf» AJwar State 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I point out to my Honour- 
able friend that this is capital ex2)enditure which we have every reason to 
ho[)e we shall recover. It is not a charge against the revenue accounts of 
the year. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Then, I will not put it upon that 
ground. I will put it on ihe general ground. We all hope for very good 
things. Hut do you really believe that in view of the most confused state of 
Alwar administration — if you allow me I can discuss and I am 
quite prepared to point out that Government have been proceeding 
upon a wrong basis in expecting a return of this money, and, therefore, 
they would not justified in lending this money — ^in view of all this the 
money that is going to bo advanced may not be returned. I submit either 
relax your rule that we can, in oases of this sort, discuss the i)Osition in an 
Indian State, or do not come to us for money and take the money in some 
other way by which you will be entitled to do without coming to us for the 
vote. 

Now, the next instance is the Nnwanagar State. I am not putting 
my a?’gumeut upon the ground tliat they co-operalc or do not co-operate. 
That is an entirely different question. If upon its merits and the matter 
is res interfra, you ought to help these Indian States, 1 do not 
whether they co-operate or not; that is an entirely irrelevant question, 
but the fact of the matter and the position which is not now a])parent 
and which 1 would respectfully ask tlie Honourable the Finance Member 
to clear up and not refer me to a volume in the Library where I have got 
to go and study, I would ask him what is the essential basis of work that 
this gentleman began and which is to be completed sind which, but for 
this grant of loan, would not be completed. Why should these gentlemen 
go and launch upon a project which they have no money to meet? I 
want so many things, and I am always told that there is no money; and 
if those gentlemen started upon a wdld goose chase or a wdd cat scheme, 
and they find all of a sudden that they cannot finish it with 25 lakhs, why 
should our Government go out of their w'ay to lend? There may be good 
reasons, but so far we have not been given any reasons w’hatsoever ns to 
why this money should be lent to this State when we ourselves are suffering 
from a chronic want of funds and when everything is held up, because 
there are no funds. I would respectfully ask, what is it that prompted 
these people to first launch upon the work and then find an empty treasury 
and then come to us for a loan It is not a speciality, I admit, with an 
Indian State that their estimates are increasing. We have l:ad a very good 
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instance in the Mettur project in the Madras Presidency which started with 
(bree crores, then jumped up to seven crores, and has now, 1 believe, gone 
up to 13 crores. That is the habit of these estimates. I do not Imow 
whether there is anything inherent in these estimates that they have a 
knack of going up and up. An instance of that is the Vizagapatam 
Harbour. VVe are, 1 respectfully submit, entitled to find out if these 
gentlemen did not husband their resources in ii proper and reasonable 
manner, such as a reasonable man would take care of his own property. 
And if they did it and if it is a queslion of benefiting their subjects for 
whose interest this project was st.arted, 1 quite admit that the Government 
of India, wdiicli claim suzerainty and paramountcy, should come to the help 
of these States. But where are the facts? Wo do not know what the 
details are. And yet, Sir, vve are asked to register a vote for 50 lakhs of 
rupees which is, 1 respeetfuily submit, to say the least of it, nob fair to 
us, not fair to llie country and not fair to the Government themselves, 
although they ccane and ask us for this vote. Therefore, I submit that 
hercaflcr, when proposals of this kind ore submitted to Mie House, we 
should bo supplied with sufficient details in order to satisfy reasonable men 
as to the correctness of the position taken up by Government. That is 
all that I have got to submit. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs; Muhammadan Urban); Sir, 
this is a very important question that has been raised. Apart from the 
particular demands I think there is a very important question as regards 
the scope of the discussion which these supplementary demands may 
involve. I submit to the House that it may not bo })ossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule in the matter. But T think ihore is one general 
principle which Government ought to observe, and, in fairness to this House, 
they should adhere to it as strictly as possible, that tlioy should not put 
forward any supplementary demand which could have been foreseen and 
provided for in the budget. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We entirely accept that. I do 
not dispute that for a moment; I fully accept tliat as a rule. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: That is an obvious principle, and T am glad to find 
that the Honourable the Finance Member acccipts it. Now, we have noticed 
that on a very large number of demands, which have been put forward by 
Government this time, it may not be possible to deal wdib the question of 
the different items in detail, but, as regards the scope of the discussion of 
supplementary demands generally, wdiat I submit is this that in some cases 
a now expenditure may have to be incurred wdiicli was not contemplated 
and could not have been contemplated or foreseen at the time the Budget 
was framed and placed before ns. In a ease like that, I suggest that it 
would be very difficult to say that we cannot raise any ^discussion as to 
policy. It is always a very difficult thing to draw the line, whether policy 
is involved or not. Often, in discussing the merits of any demand which 
must be discussed if the House is to have to say anything about it at all, 
the discussion may often hear on what may ho considered to be questions 
of policy. So I say that it is not always possible to draw an exact line in 
every case, and I tliink it ought to be the general attitude of Government, 
that opportunity is allowed to Honourable Members who are not satisfied 
as to the merits of a particular demand to discuss those merits within 
proper limits. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What right have Govern- 
ment to prevent that ? 
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Sir Abdur Bahim: I do not think it is possible to enforce any strict rule 
that we are not to touch upon the question of policy in every case. In some 
cases it is impossible to draw a line. 

Then, Sir, as regards the demand of 25 lakhs for the Alwar State and 25 
lakhs for the Nawanagar State, as it has been very forcibly pointed out by my 
Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, the position is extremely anomalous. 
I recognise, and I suppose that is the case which will be put forward by 
Government, that the whole of the relations between us and the Indian 
States is in an anomalous position. The whole Budget is passed and we 
have, not been in a position to deal effectively with any item and to reject 
any item in the Political Department's budget. But when you are making 
a big demand like this for lending to a State, even though it is merely a 
capital expenditure, surely this House is entitled to be satisfied as to why 
the Government of India should undertake any such liability. We have to 
be satisfied as to what is the occasion that has given rise to this demand' 
or rather this application on behalf of a particular State, and what are the 
chances of the loan, if advanced, being repaid within a reasonable time. I 
do not suggest that wo should be entitled to discuss the administration of a 
particular State which has applied for the loan or whether the need for that 
loan has been caused by any sort of maladministration in the State. I do 
not suggest that we arc entitled to go as far as that. But, at the same 
time, this House is entitled to bo satisfied that there arc good grounds for 
the Government of India to come to us and say that a particular State is 
in difficulties which it could not avoid and wo should advance a particular 
sum of money to enable that State to tide over that difficulty. I do think 
that however anomalous the relations may be between us and the Indian 
States, wo are entitled, when a demand of this nature) is made, to be satis- 
fied that it is right on the part of the Government of India to come and ask 
us to make such a big advance. 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
generally agree with the observations that have been made by my Honour- 
able friends, the Raja Bahadur and Sir Abdur Rahim, particularly on the 
constitutional aspect of the question. My Honourable friend, the Raja 
Bahadur, made a casual reference to the duties of the Government of India 
as the Paramount Power with reference to the States. Now, Sir, my 
Konoiir/ible friend knows it best that so far as the question of Paramountcy 
is concerned, the claim that has been put forward by the States is that 
their relations are with the British Crown and they are not prepared even 
to recognise the Government of India as the constituted agents of that 
Paramount Power. They demand that, so far as the future Constitution 
goes, the Viceroy should be given a kind of a legal entity for the purpose of 
discharging the duties of an agent to the Paramount Power. Now, I 
should very much like to know as to whether, when the Government of 
India agree to advance these loans to States A, B or C, they should not 
insist upon a guarantee from the British Crown as the Paramount Power, 
BO as to ensure the proper repayment of the amounts to the British Indian 
exchequer. (Laughter.) This point is not altogether an academic one, as 
the House very well knows, particularly with reference to the Bahawalpur 
loan. I dare say, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, will not 
claim that there is any reasonable likelihood of the large loan advanced to 
the Bahawalpur State, which I will at once agree has been the victim of 
circumstances, being recovered within the near future. Therefore, I want 
to know what policy the Government of India have been pursuing in the 
past and propose to pursue in the future having regard to the claims which 
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have been put forward by the States in regard to the British Crown being 
the Paramount Powder, and not the Government of India. I admit that my 
Honourable friend, as the Chairman of the Standing Finance Committee, 
has every right to speak on behalf of that Committee in regard to these 
matters, but I am assured by my Honourable friend on my left that, when 
these proposals were placed before the Committee, no particulars of any 
kind which might help that Committee to come to a proper decision were 
furnished. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The particulars that were placed 
before the Committee arc the particulars that have been printed in the 
proceedings, and members of the Committee know only too well that they 
liave only to ask for further particulars in order to get anything they want. 
I do not think there is any member of the (Committee wdio would say that 
we have ever refused to give any particulars when they have asked. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: That is hardly complimentary to that Committee. 
The particulars that my Honourable friend refers to, I would ask my 
Honourable friend himself to road out to the House. If that Committee has 
fuihrd to discharge its dutv in this rnalter, it is certainly up to tliis House 
to demand all necessary particulars before wo could agree to pass any of 
these items. The first one relates to Naw'anagar State, and this is all that 
we have before us: 

“This was rejpiirod mainly on account of certain essential works which could not 
otherwise have been completed for lack of funds.** 

I want a categorical answer to the following points: 

(1) What particularly were tlie works wbicli nc'cossitatod Ibis loan 

from the Government of India ? 

(2) Have the Government of India satisfied themselves and are the 

Government of India prepared to satisfy this House as to the 
essential character of those works ? 

(3) Whether there was a real lack of funds in that Stale. 

We must be satisfied on these three ])oints before we can agree to pass 
this demand .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And, fourtldy, as to what is the security. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Of course: I have said that I want the security of the 
British Crown as the Paramount Power. It is well known that a port in 
the; Navvanagar State has been competing very much with some British 
Indian ports in Western India. I want to be satisfied tlijit this particular 
amount is not needed by the State either directly or indireetjy for the pur- 
poses of development of that particular port which has been competing with 
our own ports; and I should like to know what steps the Government of 
India propose to take to see that this amount is not spent for that purpose 
by that State. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): Perhaps 
the Honourable Member is producing jealousy between British India and 
the Indian States, which is contradictory to his advice. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Neogy, don’t take him seriously. He 
does not know anything about these things. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I do not think my 'Honourable friend’s interruption 
will be taken very seriously. Next is the Alwar State, and I formally want 
information, because 1 find that that information was not insisted upon by 
the Standing Finance Committee. 1 want information from the Govern- 
ment as to what was the breakdown in the administration which necessitated 
this loan, and we demand a fuller opportunity of discussion of the situation * 
that brought about this particular application from that State, and, again, 
what securities we have so far as the Alwar State is concerned, for the 
repayment of that loan and within what period we can expect that loan to 
be repaid. 

As regards the Bahawalpur State, as I have already stated, I greatly 
Byiiipathise with that State which has been saddled with an enormous 
amount of debt, not on account of any fault of its own. We know that it 
was due to certain miscalculations made by the Public Works Department, 
or whichever Department it may be, of the Punjab Government that this 
amount of several crorcs — it stands perhaps in the neighbourhood of Ks. 13 
crorcs — ^lias been saddled ui^on this State. We find that under this specific 
item we are expected to advance an additional loan, for it comes to that, 
of about 13 lakhs of rupees. I should like to know from my Honourable 
friend what is the additional security for this loan, apart from the security 
which I take it he has got from the State for the past loan, and in what 
period he expects to have this particular amount of 13 lakhs recovered. I 
am not, I know, entitled to go into the question of the previous loan. But 
1 should like to know during what particular period this loan of 13 lakhs is 
expected to be recovered from that State. We want a very full opportunity 
for the discussion of these various i)oints before we can agree to these items 
of expenditure. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : Sir, 1 merely want to say that 
we have a great dt*al of sympathy witli the point of view- that has been 
expressed. The Committee lias approved of this particular item, and yet 
it appears that the Committee did not have before it the information 
wliich, i think, it should Jiavc Jiad before it, and I am not a little surprised 
ihat the Committee did not ask for that information. The two points, 

1 think, on wliich information is ri^ally required by the House is, first of 
all, what is the ])urposc of the loan and what is the sce.urity against which 
the loan is granted. 1 should like to ask tlie Honourable the Finance 
Mc*mlv*r whether lii^ can tell the House what would happen in ease the 
State defaulted. How' would tliis loan be recoverable? What w'ould be 
tiie })artieular maeliinerv devised for recovering the loan in question? I 
would point out to tlic House that this item covers not only loans to 
Indian States, but also a loan by moans of an overdraft to the Province 
of Biu’ina The relation between the Government of India and the Pro- 
vinces is in fact the relation betw^een a banker and his clients. The 
Proviuei‘s are entitled, under certain conditions, to overdraw their accounts 
w^ith the Government of India, but the Government of India have ample 
security in dealing with provincial overdrafts. Have they got any such 
security in dealing with defaulting Stales or with States which have 
borrowed money from tbe Government of India and are not able either to 
pay interest on tlie due date or to repay on the conditions laid down in 
fch?. terms of the loan? I do think those are very'' important matters, and 
I can say from my ow^n knowledge of two Provinces that there is very 
strong feeling in provincial circles that the greatest possible care should be 
used in advancing loans to States. 
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Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan; Sir, it is the imperative duty of the 
Paramount Power to give financial help to Indian States as well as to 
uny other class of people in British India. If it is contended that the 
people in British India have certain claims on the Government, then I say 
that the Indian States have better claims for help on the British Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, they have every right and claim to ask the Para- 
mount Power for any kind of lielp, financial, political or otherwise 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Out of our pockets? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: So far as the technicalities and 
other legal quibbles are concerned, I will not say much, but the point is, 
if any Indian State is in need of financial assistance, to whom else can 
it go for such help? No State can ask the Assembly to give any financial 
help to it, nor can any State ask any foreign power for sucli help, and, 
therefore, these States can only come to the Government of India for help, 
and the Government of India ai*e bound to help the Indian States. The 
point that is made by certain Members that every question relating to 
financial assistance to Indian States should be placed before the House is 
reallx/ an impossible proposition 

Several Honourable Members: Why, why? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Because, by reason of the delicate 
relations which exist between llic Indian States and the British Govern- 
ment, the circumstances under wliich the loan is asked for and the reasons 
for such loans wliich arc sometimes secret cannot always be put before the 
Finance Committee Members or before the House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then we will refuse payment. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: What the members of the Standing 
Finance Committee or tlie Members of this House wisli to he satisfied is 
about the rate of interest charged on loans to Indian States wliic.b slionld 
b(3 reasonable and that the period of repayment of loans is not unduly long, 
and that the State to wliich the loan is advanced is quite solvent .... 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Boiar ■Representative): The loan is not due to any mal- 
administration. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: And, of that, the Honourable Mem- 
ber is not the judge. It is the Goverrment of India wliich is the proper 
judge, and I can assure the House tliat those ofiicors of th-e Government, 
wlio look into these cases are much more able, than any Member of this 
House. Everybody thinks his own wisdom is hotter than that of another. 
No PFonourable Member sliould think that, simply because a certain State 
asks for a loan, the officers of the Government will blindly sanction it, 
yidfchout looking into all the matters carefully before making any advance. 
It takes the Government many many months, in some cases years, to 
scrutinise all facts before they agree to sanction a loan, and only when 
they are fully satisfied, lhat tliey sanction the loan. I do not wish to 
toko the name of any particular State, but in some cases I know the 
Government take as security like the income of railways or other things 
from those States again.st the loan that is advanced to them, and when 
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Government are completely satisfied about the solvency of the State, then 
the loan is sanctioned. If I ask anv Honourable Member of the House, — 
speaking about one’s own domestic affairs, — to give me an account of his 
expenses which he bears for his wife, 1 don’t think he will agree to do 
it .... . 


An Honourable Member: Who is the wife? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: The same is the case with the 
Indian States. Only tliosc who rule know well the exact and delicate 
position of their State affairs. 

Mr. B. Das: Then the Indian States happen to be wives? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: No Honourable Member w’ould like 
to give an account of his income and expenditure if he is asked to produce 
it in this House to he discussed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: Wife’s bill must be paid. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: In the case of the Bahawalpur 
State, it is siatcnl that tlie Oovcminont have made a blunder, or if the 
Government liad consulted the Members of the Assembly, the mistake, they 
have now made would not have occurred. That is not correct, because if 
the same reports and estimates of engineers and others which were sub- 
mitted to the Government of India for scrutiny and which were made the 
basis for fidvancing the loan to this State had been placed before the 
Momhors of this House, probably they would have made the same mistake 
and decided in tlio same way as the Government of India have decided, 
and the TU'xt Assembly would have perhaps called us silly for having 
commdtc-d a mistake of this kind. It is not that any Government wilfully 
or knowing the future defects sanctioned the loan to this State. To err 
is luiman. Every one of us commits mistakes; many Legislatures commit 
mistakes. Tliercfore, if it is contended that every request for a loan by a 
State should bo placed before the IMombcrs of the Assembly, it will be 
an impossible proposition, because the question of Government policy or of 
the internal affairs of an Indian State cannot be discussed in this House, 
My friend, Mr. Neogy, said that if money was wanted by any State for 
general improvement and if that improvement had some effect on the 
neiglihouring districts of British India, we should stand in the way of 
granting such loans 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Wlio said that? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Now, if the same principle is 
adopted by the Indian Princes, what would be the effect on your Federa- 
tion? We must be ready for a healthy competition. Let the Indian 
States take money from Banks or from Government to improve their posi- 
tion, and their progress may have some effect on the neighbouring British 
districts. Have we ever thought that w’hat we are doing in British India 
will have good or bad effect on the Indian States? We have never thought 
of it, and, so, what is the use of this unhealthy competition? Look before 
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you leap. We criticise others, while we must know that we have also our 
jwn defects which we do not try to correct. My point is that there is no 
need for Government to consult the Assembly before advancing loans to 
Endian States or to discuss tlie question of policy. The only point that 
should be considered by this House is whether the rate of interest is fair 
and the period of repayment of the loan is not unduly long, and the 
security is a good one. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: T suggest. Sir, that the Government Member 
should reply first, so that we may be in a position to judge for oiusolves 
whether there sliould be any further debate or not on this question. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty') : The Chair 
3ann(.*t compel the Government Member to reply. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should bo very glad to inter- 
vene now if you could possibly leave me freedom to reply to any other 
points that are made. 

Several Honourable Members: Yes. You have always the last word. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am only anxious to hel]) the 
Ffonse in this matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamuukhaui C’heity) : The Hon- 
)urabl3 Member can have another say. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In the first place, I would like 
:c make it clear at once that I do feel that the House is entirely justified 
u having raised this issue. (Hear, hear.) I should never have thought 
if taking a point of order on this issue tliat it was irrelevant or going outside 
;he scope of discussion on a supplementary grant. I might say that T think 
hat Honourable Members wlio have spoken have done extremely well in 
fTie public interest in raising an issue of this kind. (Hear, hear.) It is an 
ssue of grcvat importance. 1 hope the House will, on the other side, appre- 
uate that wo are in a certain amount of difTiciilty in discussing this qiu.'stion 
>f loans to the States, because it is the rule that the internal administration 
)f the States should not be discussed in this TEouse. But I liopc that I 
diall be able to give Honourable Members a certain amount of information 
vhich will at least enable tliem to form judgments on the main issues that 
ire involved. 

Now', a question of policy has been raised — again I make no complaint 
that a question of polic.y of this kind has been raised — as to yrhat is’ our 
policy in granting loans to Indian States. T w'ould like first to remind the 
flouso of the fact tliat hitherto the advances which wo have made to the 
Tndian Statens are not of very important dimensions. In the table which 
ippears wdth the Financial Secretary's Memorandum, there is a figure of 
\dvances. Capital advanced to Indian States and other Interest T^earing 
fjoans — the total amount under that head is, on the 31st March, 1934, 
Rs. 21.20 lakhs; that is to say, out of a total Government debt of over 
Rs. 1,200 erores, only Rs. 21,20 lakhs has been raised for advances to Indian 
States. So, if this is a dangerous practice, at any rate the practice has not 
5one very far yet, and out of that Rs. 21,20 lakhs, by far the largest ifem 
s the advance to Bahawalpur, and but for that item which is something 
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over 12 crores, the total advances to Indian States would only be rather 
less than nine crores. I hope that will reassure the House to some extent 
that we do not go in for making loans to Indian States on a very large scale. 

Specific questions have been asked as regards the terms of these parti« 
cular loans, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has stated that ho 
wants to be satisfied what security we have got, what rates of interest were 
charged, what arc the terms of repayment, what are the objects for which 
the loans were granted, and so on. 

In the first place, 1 will take the loan to the State of Nawanagar. Here 
it is (iilUcult really for me to explain all the circumstances, but what I put 
to the House is this, that, as Honourable Members know, the late Jam 
Sahib died in the course of the year and the new ruler succeeded. When 
he took over, he found tliat there were certain liabilities which he had to 
meet and certain commitments which he had to complete and carry out 
and lie found that, in order to give himself a fair start, he did require a 
loan. The main purpose — there are a number of items included in this 
amount — the main purpose, by far the largest item was a sum required for 
the completion of a tank known as the Ganga Sagar Tank. That had been 
begun some years before, some of the earth work had suffered very severely 
m the last four monsoons and it had reached a point at which, unless he 
was enabled to undertake fairly substantial expenditure, the whole value 
of tlie work would be destroyed. So that was urgently necessary work. 
That really covers practically the whole of the amount of the advance to 
him. ^riiorefore, my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, can rest assured that 
we have not boem advancing money to Nawanagar State in order to enable 
it to iMpiip its port in competition with Bombay. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is ibat a tank for irrigation purposes? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes, for iriigation purposes. There 
is just one oilier point that 1 want to make clear in connection with our^ 
relations witJi the State of Nawanagar, and that is. Honourable Members 
know that we now have <he Viramgam Land Customs Line. The arrange- 
ment that we liavo as regard.s customs with Nawanagar is that they charge 
customs on imports at the port of entry, Bedibiinder, and if goods have paid 
customs at Bedibundor and if a certificate is produced to the effect that 
customs duties have been paid, then those goods are allowed to pass the 
Viramgam Tjiiio witliout further examination or without further charge and 
wo are It' ft to rccove'r from the State the amount of duty that they haye 
Collected. Wlien the present ruler succeeded, the State had fallen into very 
substantial arrears. They had collected customs on our account but they 
had not paid over the amount due to us as and when it was received. T 
think the arrears were something like Bs. 50 lakhs. 

An Honourable Member: Was any interest charged? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We made a great point about 
the correction of this very irregular situation, and the present ruler has — 
I refeired to the fact in my Budget speech — practically wiped off the whole 
of the airears so that, instead of being in the position of having advanced 
a large sum of money to Nawanagar on an irregular basis, we have recovered 
the whole of that money and have advanced on a regular basis a loan of 
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Bs. 25 lakhs. Therefore, really oui' financial position ues-a-uta the Nawa* 
nagar State is much more satisfactory now than what it was at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

As regards the terms of the loan, I will read to the House the terms : 

*‘T}ie money will be advanced in two instalments, one of Rs. 14 lakhs to be made 
immediately, and the second of Bs. 11 lakhs after 1st January, 1934. Interest will 
be charged at the rate of 4^ per cent., per annum and will be payable annually as it 
becomes due. The entire debt will be recoverable from all the resources of tlie 
Nawanagar State and will be a specific charge on the customs duties levied upon goods 
consumed within the territories of the Nawanagar State.’* 

Therefore, we liave a speeific security on the customs duties collected 
by the Nawanagjir Slate und retained by the Nawanagar State. I have nob 
been able to turn up in the ef)iirse of this discussion the exact amount of 
customs levied, but it is, at au\' rate, very inueli more thaii is necessary to 
cover what is due on this loan : 

“Jlepayment of ])rint:ipal will begin after one year and it is to be made in annual 
instalments of five lakhs so that the total loan is repayable within six years by 
five equal instalments of five lakhs jier annum.” 

I think the House wdll reei^giiise that that is a good business arrango- 
meni. 

I come next to the ease of Alwar. That is more difficult to deal with, 
but I tliiuk there (jan hardly he a Member of this House who is not aware 
of the difficulties which had arisen as regards tlio administration of the State 
of Alwar which made it necessary for the Government of India to step in 
and take over the administration. We do feci — and I think the House will 
agree with me — that it w^onld be impossible to allow any part of India which 
is in such close connection with the rest of India to become completely 
bankrupt and its administration to cease completely. Wo were, therefore, 
bound to take steps to prevent siich a situation arising, and in this particular 
case the only stop that w\ns possible w^as for the Government of India to 
take over the administration and lend to the State a certain amount of 
money to cover immediate needs. Now, Sir, T will give the House tlie. 
main particulars of the terms on whic^i that advance was made. The 
letter of the Govornment of India on this matter is as follow^s : 

“The Government of India will make an advance up to a maximum of Rs, 25 
lakhs to the Stfite as required, during tho current financi.il year, and if necos.-ary, 
they will make a further advaure of Bs. 16 lakh.s in the next financial year to clear 
the Bhavnagar loan. ...” 

That is to say, to enable the State to repay the loan which it has received 
from the Bhavnagar State. 

Now. Sir, there is a particular point T want to make in coanection with 
that term. We have agreed to advance 25 lakhs. In fact, that 
has already been advanced and w^e have agreed to make a further 
advance of 16 lakhs next year, so that our commitment to Alwar is not 25 
lakhs, but 41 lakhs. Now, Sir, tho 16 lakhs which is to be advanced next 
year is actually included in our Budget proposals for next year and, therefore, 
we have done what is proper. We knew that the advance was to be made 
and we included it in our budget proposals for this year. Now, I think it is 
interesting to point out to the House that although that was done, and 
although we followed the correct procedure in that matter, the FouPe has not 
in fact taken the opportunity of discovering that 16 lakhs or discussing it. On 
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the other hand, in the case of the 25 lakhs covered by a supplementary 
demand, the eagle eye of Mr. Neogy and Mr. B. Das and others is turned 
upon the amount. I think that will demonstrate that, if our object was 
t(. avoid discussion of the^e issues, we should not choose this method of 
moving supplementary demands. (Laughter.) 

Now, the terms are as follows. The rate of interest will be five per cent 
ill the current financial year. 1 need not give all the details as regards this. 
Then, another term is connected with the Bhavnagar Durbar being given the 
option of reducing their interest or having their loan, to which I have already 
referred, repaid. The next important term is that we have provided that an 
officer nominated by Government remains in complete and effective control 
of the State and State finances until rejiaymcnt has been made, that the 
State in the current financial year shall submit a definite scheme for the 
funding and repayment of the whole debt and that the State budget should 
be submitted annually for sanction to the Government of India. Now, Sir, 
ill the circumstances, 1 put it to the House, that we were forced to prevent 
a breakdown in the administration of Alwar. We had no option and we 
have made terms which will enable us to secure the proper administration 
of the State and the full repayment of our debt. We have every hope that 
the debt will be. repaid, that the finances of the State can be put into good 
order and that the tax-payors of India will lose no money on account of 
these advances. 

Now, Sir, 1 am left with this case of the Baliawalpur loan. As regards 
that, we have had other discussions in this House, and it would be useless 
for me to mak(i jiny attempt to disguise the fact, even if I wished to do so, 
that this whole incident is a very unsatisfactory one. I would not like to 
say anything now wliich would convey any implication as to where the main 
blame rests for this incident, but I would suggest to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy, and others, who may speak on this matter, that it would be 
wise for them not to be liasty in imputing the whole of the blame either to 
the Governincnt of India or tlu^ Punjab Government and parading them- 
selves as sympatlietic advocates for a State which has been very much 
misled and very badly tn^ated. As T say, I wish to say nothing now which 
will convey any implication as to where the blame lies but I must remind 
the House that the main cause of loss of money in connection with this 
project is tJic fact tliat the Bahaw.alpur State in order to secure to itself a 
large share of the waters of the Sutlej and in order to prevent rivals — either 
another Indian State or the Punjab Government, from claiming a larger 
share of those waters grossly overstated the area which was fit for irrigation 
and cultivation. Tlicy always maintained that they had an area fit for 
irrigation and cultivation of over two million acres. That was their state- 
ment and they refused to consider any plan which did not include the 
canalisation of the whole of that area and the allocation of water sufficient 
for that area. One of the reasons why the scheme has gone wrong is that 
it has now been established that not more than a maximum of about 900,000 
acres is really fit for cultivation, and a great part even of that is of very 
doubtful value at the present level of prices. This is one of the major 
factors why tliis scheme has gone wrong. Of course the other major factor 
is that aU the calculations were based on a level of prices current after the 
war, and the present level of prices ns every one knows is not only very 
much less than the post war level but actually considerably less than the 
pre-war level. Now, Sir, when it is question of considering what ought to 
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have been done and where the blame lies, I do wish to remind the House 
ot the fact, a fact of which I have reminded them on other occasions, that 
if they go about the world and look for projects which liave gone wrong 
owing to miscalculations which were made alter the war and based on the 
great optimism which then prevailed, they will find examples in every 
country; and 1 would be willing to wager that in every country they would 
find examples far worse than this Bahawalpur Sutlej Valley scheme, 
e.xampk's of projects which had been sponsored by Goveriinieiits or which 
had been financed and promoted by leading financial experts and nuignjitcs 
hi those countries. Every one made mistakes in that atmosphere of post; 
war optimism, and 1 do agree with my friend on my right who put forward 
the view that if the figures and estimates which were before the Govern- 
ments concerned when it was decided to embark upon this project, had been 
put before the House there is not a single Member of this House who would 
have been able to say “You should not go on with this project”. In fact, 
they would have said “It is an absolute gold mine; let us sink as much 
money in it as possible”. Indeed it is a remarkable fact that even with the 
total miscalculation of areas available and even witli the tremendous fall 
in prices, it is conceivable that with a slight recovery in prices this project 
will not come out so badly. The margin which seemed to bo available on 
the original estimates w'as a stupendous margin and, as 1 say, 1 think that 
Honourable Members can easily find for themselves examples where people 
of the best possible judgment and experience had made far worse mistakes 
than this. But that does not get over the fact that it is a very serious 
situation. We have advanced 12 crores to the State; so fur wo liave not 
faced the fact tliat interest is not being earned on this loan. Interest is 
being added to capital and certainly in the course of the next financial year 
something will have to be done about that. It is a weak spot in our budget, 
that we are taking credit for something like 50 lakhs of interest which in 
fact wti sliall only get by lending the money ours(*lves and therefore inereas- 
ing the capital amount of this debt. 1 do not w^ant to disguise the serious- 
ness of the situation at all. It is a case which T may say has caused me a 
very considerable amount of concern. It was a commitment which I found 
when I took over; it was undertaken long ago, and it is one of the problems 
for wOiicli ] am afraid I have not been able to find a satisfactory solution 
and wliicli T have to leave to my successor. I would like to. tell the House 
why w’c have not attempted any final solution of this problem yet. In the 
first place, wdieii the Bahawalpur State asked us to take up this question, 
they came forw^ard wdth a large claim against the Government of India and 
also against the Government of tho Punjab. We said : “Before we consider 
what we can do in this matter, wo must clear up the issue of your claim 
against the Government of tlie Punjab. Therefore, you must submit a 
case”. They took a good deal of time in preparing the caso and then we 
had to allow the Government of the Punjab adequate time to go into the 
matter. The Government of the Punjab went very thoroughly into it and 
in fact produced a volume of a very formidable size dealing with all the 
Bahawalpur allegations. We have only had that a month or two, and we 
have not been able finally to dispose of the case, but I want to make this 
clear that we do not think, having considered the answers put up by the 
Punjab Government, that there is any substantial ground for claiming large 
sums from the Punjab Government, and we think that the matter will have 
to be dealt \^dth — mainly at any rate — as one of a financial adjustment 
between the Government of India and the State. What we shall have to 
consider is what are the possibilities of securing repayment and whether 
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there ought to be any financial reconstruction of the scheme — ^just as you 
have, in the case of a commercial company, a reconstruction when it is 
proved that capital has been lost and a project has become over-cpipitalised, 
and it becomes necessary to write down the capital or at least to write down 
the prior charges. If that is the issue, and I submit that that is the main 
issue, then it becomes necessary that we should be able to form a really 
reliable judgment as to what the prospects of the project are; and we feel 
that it would be unfair to us to capitalize tlie project at the present level 
of prices, or, given only a very small recovery in prices, the project ought 
to be able to pay a reasonable rate of interest. Therefore, we have told the 
State that before we are ready to tackle this matter, we wish to wait a bit 
and see wliat is likely to happen to prices of cotton and wheat. That is the 
position in this matter. Now, I cannot ask the House to express any vote 
which would imply satisfaction with this position; indeed we ourselves are 
extremely dissatisfied with the position, but what I wish the House to 
ap|)rcciat(3 is that, so far as we could, and indeed I think to an extent which 
is all that could reasonably bo demanded, as soon as we had any reason to 
suppose til at this j)rojeot was going wrong, that the irrigable area had been 
over-estimated, we did tackle it; we appointed a very strong Committee 
to go into the matter. What I always considered to be urgent and much 
more urgent than financial reconstruction was to got the Administration 
on sound lines, stop any waste of money, and ensure that land which could 
not bo irrigated should be excluded altogether and all further expenditure 
on it stopped. That we have achieved; wo have been able to secure the 
services of a very first-class irrigation engineer. Sir Bernard Darley, to 
manage the sclaune and we have our own representative as the Eoveniie 
Member of the State, so that the two work together, and T can give the 
House, with great confidoucc. an assurance that the scheme is being reallv 
well and economically adininistored at present and the only thing which 
remains for us to do is to tackle this financial readjustment. Now, in order 
to carry out f he plan worked out by Sir Bernard Darley for getting tho 
maximum economic benefit from the scheme, there w’as a certain amount 
of additional expenditure to bo undertaken. That is mainly what is covered 
by this itern which is included in tho loans this year, and I would put it to 
the House that that expenditure was amply justified financially, and it is 
not a case of “throwing good money after bad“. 

Sir, several speakers have said that this Legislature is the guardian of 
the interests of the Indian tax-payer in matters of this kind. T fully admit 
that position, but, with the best will in the world. Honourable Members must 
aeqiiiesoe in the fact that the Executive Government has sometimes to 
take certain responsibilities and that individual Members of the Legislature 
cannot possibly go into all those items. We feel our responsibilities in this 
matter and T can claim that in respect of all these three items which are 
now under discussion, we have not led down the financial interests of 
India. Tho expenditure was either absolutely necessary or was advanced 
on terms which amply secured its repayment, and even in the case of the 
necessary items T would not put the justification solely on the necessity, — 
T would also claim that the advances have been made on good security and 
that there is every chance of their being repaid. Sir, I think that should 
be sufficient to put the House in possession of the main facts. I appreciate 
that it is difficult for Honourable Members to keep all the terms that I 
haver; mentioned in their heads as a result of merely oral representation, 
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'l)ut 1 do hope that they on their side will feel that we have made out a 
4g[ood case for these three items just as 1 on my side feel that they themselves 
have made out a very good case for raising the issues that have been 
discussed. (Loud Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past. Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Sluinmukham Chotty in the 
Chair). 


MP]SSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State: 

‘T am directed to inform you that the Council of State lias, at its meeting held 
on the 29th March, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills 
which were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 28th 
March, 1934, namely ; 

(1) A Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898, to fix rat^ of income-tax and super-tax, further to amend the Indian Paper 
Currency Act, 1923, and to vaiy the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver 
(Excise Duty) Act, 1930, and 

(2) A Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931/* 


DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS, 

Loans and Advances Bearing Interest. 

Hr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non -Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, much of the talk which took place before the Honourable the 
Finance Member spoke was bound to be and, as rv matter of fact, was in 
the air rather than on the merits of the question. But after the Honourable 
the Finance Member spoke, I think there is enough material for TTonourable 
Members to base their criticism upon in connection with the present demand. 
The fact that this demand w’^as passed by the Standing Finance Committee 
ought not to mislead anybody, because my cxporicnec of th(j Standing 
Finance Committee shows' that generally demands aTnounting to many lakhs 
of rupees are not considered for even the equal number of ^jeconds and I 
should very mueli doubt that this particular demand lind got more than 
about a couple of minutes' considcralhin from the. Standing b'iuance Com- 
mittee. But in this particular case the difTicultics are inherent in the 
' situation. 

By the Rules and Standing Orders of the House, we arc debarred from 
discussing the internal administration of States, I think this practice of 
giving loans is in one sense a right move in the right direction, because if 
it does nothing else, it lays open a way for this House to criticise the ad- 
ministration of States even in an indirect manner, for, of course, it is open 
io this House, if proper explanations are not forthcoming, to reject the 

0 
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demands summarily. Jn this case, however, the Honourable the Finance 
Member, as I said, has given the House enough material on which they 
could judge the validity or otherwise of this demand. As regards the first 
item, I am in a position to speak with personal knowledge to some extent. 
The Honourable the Finance Member said that the State of Nawanagar had 
paid up 50 lakhs of rupees wliicli were due to the Government of Ind:f’ from 
the State. That is a fact. But if thci ITonourablc Member had informed 
the House as to how that amount of 50 lakhs was obtained by the State, 
the House, l am sure, would have been much edified. As the "matter is at 
present sub judica, I niii not going to say anything further about it. But 
to give the devil his due, this much T am bound to state, that the ])res(mt 
Nawanagar prince is doing everything possible to put liis house in order, 
and, if any State dc^serves help from tlie Oovermnent of India, that State 
is the Nawanagar State. I can say from my ])crsonal knowledge that the 
prince has restricted his personal expense to the ridiculous sum of Its. 527 
per inonlh. If this is not economy and if this is not an atiempt to put his 
iiouse in order, then I do not know what the putting of one’s house in order 
can be. 

An Honourable Member: Where did you gid this information from? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Sir, F got Ihis infonnalion from a very reliable 
cjuarler, and I am not going to disclose when* I got it from. The Honourable 
the Kinanee. Memher sl.ated that with regard lo Alwar he Ijad ])rovided for 
a guaraiitoe for rej)aympnt in tlu» provisio?) of ilu^ admiuisli*alion being 
(uitrusled to British officers. I think when such a big sum as 25 lakhs was 
advaiua-'d to the Nfiwanagar State, soiru' siudi guarantee ought to have been 
provided for in tlu' ease' of that Slate also. Sir, as tlauu* are iroiourable 
jMembers who aiv* al)le to sp(‘ak as^regards Alwar and as ri‘gards Baliawalpur 
from personal l<iiowli‘dg(*, I will not stand ladwoeii tbem and the House. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (IJombay (a'ntral Division: Non- Muhammadan Hural): 
Sir, as anaunber of tlu' Standing hinnnee Committee'. I liavo to stand before 
[lie bar of this House and mala' my explanation. \ry FTononrablo fricnid 
from Gnjrjit lias made an apok»gy on rnv belialf. ll(' lias bad [lersonal 
expericMU'e of the work of tbe Standing Finance' (’oinmirli'i', and 1 endorse 
what he lias stated ben*. The Standing Financi' Committee is (n’cr-weiglited 
with nominated rnemhers who consider it- thoir business lo pass tin grants 
as quickly as possible. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: F must pndest against- my ITonour- 
ablo friend’s statement Ibal (In* Standing I’^inance Committ^'e is over- 
weighted hy nominated mi'inbers. TIk' majority of the Standing Finance 
Cominiiloe are cU’cti'd Non-Olfieial ^Fembers. and ni'vi'r c)n any occasion 
lias any discussion been cut sliort if a single Non-Otficial elected Member 
has asked for fnrilier information (U’ wanted to discuss matters. I et-allenge 
any inombc'r of the Standing Finance (^ominiitec to ('oiitradict that state- 
ment. They always have an unlitnitod latitude of discussion, and never 
have T takcfi the lino that a discussion must bo cut short, because we have 
a majority, and, therefore', it need not go on. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T am very sorrv’ if my remarks led the Honourable 
Member to surmise that I wanted to call into question^ his conduct as the^ 
Chai/rman for hurrying up the discussion. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend wi.s equally 
calling into question the conduct of Nominated Members of the Committee 
and I resent the charges that he levelled against them wliich are just as 
much as a personal charge against myself. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: As soon as a demand is ])r()])osod by the -riiairman. 
there is almost a chorus in the Committee, "‘passed”, “passed”; if that 
is not hurrying up, I do not know what it is. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 'i’hafc is entirely (lie vclunlary 
action of the Committee, of wliich my iroiioiirablc friend is a mcmbja-. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T am only speaking ahoul. the inemh. is of the Cotr - 
inittce, I am not speaking of outsiders. 

With regard io this grant, T may say that the. bar upon any discussion 
about the administralion of Indian Stales was bi'fort' us and we could not 
raise any question. Now, the question of debt lias i-oiue forward, and I 
may be allowed to offer a few remarks with regard to the Stale of flamnagar. 
I may point out that this is one. of the, (iii/a'rat Stales, and, if prripcrly 
administered, it ought to fmaueially very sound as tlu* otlu‘r (Inzcrat 
States are. It lias been slat(‘d bert‘ that tiu' State nf lUiawauagar lent 
a sum of 25 lakhs to Alwar. it means to say that the State of Hhawanagar 
was in a very sound tinancial ]H)sition as it v» as abb' to lend money to outside 
States. I know soiuelhiug about Hliawaiiagar Slate and I may pixiut out 
that, wluui rlu* late Maharaja of lUiawauagar bad oecasiou (o borrow money, 
he did not go io tlu' ( lovf'rumeut of Tudia, but la* r.aiscal fi lo;m in bis own 
State, and tlie administration was so miieli respialed that i1m‘ inbabilauts 
of tb(‘ State bad full c<)uri(b’U(*e in the Maharaja and lli(*y aca-epU'd bis 
promissory uot(‘s. Wlieu the period for the paMuent of llu-se promissory 
notes came, the ]a'ople went to the Xtabaraja and napiesbal liim to issue 
another loan, so that tliev eonld invest their money in their own State. 
That is the prisition in an fndian State*. Kxtravaganl Slates bavi; to borrow 
money, while tin* Stab's wliieb are well nianageel laive no ri'ason to borrow, 
and whenever there is ;\n f>c(.*asion to borrow, they ha\e the support (.)f liu'ir 
ryots. M’bc Slate' of Nawanagar would have been iu (lu* sauw' Iia.p])y 
position, but) f think its administration was rather < xhavagant. I am very 
glad tbal. the j)i-e’Sont ruler is Irving (o pul bis bouse in orde r, and rnv 
TTonoural)l(' friend, ]\rr. Aukle'saria, has be'«‘u sali^Pied that be is e-ondiie.(iug 
his private, expenses properly and it ameaints te) only Its. 527 per montli. 
Tliorc are ways and ways of making budgets in an Indian Stale, and T 
need not divulge the various rnetliods by wbirb various iUuns e)f ])ersonal 
expenditure are disguised as expenditure on State affairs. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: T in.ay tell my TTononrable fi’iend Dial tlie allernpfc 
of the j)resent Xawanjigar prince at- eeourjmy is a f)e‘rfeclly gi^'nuine one. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Ib.d 1b<’ of genuine Inid'/eling in Indian 

States are also somelbing different from tb.e nielbods in Ibillsli India. A 
oonstitiitional iioI?it has been raided ;'.i>ou|. the eonneelion of the Indian 
States with (lie Pu'itisli Cb'own. and I think it u'oubl be. \’erv good for 
both sides if the States are put under tlie direct suzerainty of the ]>rilisb 
Crown, and in that case it would be rmieli bett(-r if the T^ritish Crown woubl 
take over the debt arrangements with tliose Slates ns well. I do not think 
the revenues of British India should be saddled with these debts. 


Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Punja}): Mubarmnadan): 
Sir, we have heard with great interest the reasons by 
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the Indian Government to tlie Indian States from tlie Honourable the 
Finance Member. I happened to be for a number of years on deputation in 
Bahawalpur State and it would not be out of place if I mention a few facts 
relating to the loan to this State. The project which was called the Sutlej 
Valley Project was designed and estimated by the British Engineers. It 
was shared by two States — Bikaner and Bahawalpur on one side, and the 
Punjab Government on the other. I have said above that the estimates were 
prepared by British Engineers, who were also responsible for examining the 
quality of the soil helped, of course, by officers of both the States in their 
latter task. The project was finally sanctioned by the Durbars. All this 
took place when the present ruler of Bahawalpur was a minor and the 
administration w'as carried on by a Council of Regency, consisting of myself 
as the Revenue Member. The work was carried on by British Engineers, 
all constructions were conducted by them and the project completed. Aa 
far as Bahawalpur vras concerned, the working of the canals was entrusted 
to them for three years, so that they might make it clear that it was a profit- 
able concern. This is what happened. No one, under the circumstances, 
which I have briefly referred to, can accuse the Durbar of any extravagance, 
whatever was spent was done by the British officials, who sent regular 
accounts to the respective States for scrutiny, and, after they had checked 
them, payments were made to the British Government. As far as the 
Bahawalpur State was concerned, it was decided that the State and the 
Indian Government, that is the Punjab Government, should work together 
in the matter of colonisation. The State abided by this rule. I have brought 
these facts to your notice in order to show whether Bahawalpur has got 
any claim on our sympathy. Allow me to go a little back, so that I may 
explain the position of the State. As far back as 1840, when Afghanistan 
was going to be invaded by the British Government and the Sikhs weri 
holding the Punjab, there was no way to got through the army. It passed 
through Bahawalpur, an independent State, at the time, and they were 
not only allowed a passage, but were treated right royally on their way to 
Afghanistan. This is one of the reasons why the Government ought to be 
solicitous to that State. As regards ourselves, a time was when both the 
banks of the Sutlej were in the possession of the Bahawalpur State. Great 
difficulty was felt by the Punjab people to take their cattle on to the river 
or to make any use of the water. Negotiations were started, and it waa 
eventually agreed that the right bank might remain with the British Govern- 
ment and the left bank was, of course, with the Bahawalpur State. Thia 
is one concession. As far as the papers show, nothing was paid for it. 
You can see what would have been tlie cost if the British Government oi 
any private person had to purchase that concession. Consequently, the 
toll duty is divided between boih Govornmeiits and thus Bahawalpur is to a 
certain extent contributing to our fund. Wlien the time came for opening 
the Soul hern Punjab Railway which takes olf somewhere near Ferozepuj 
and goes riglit up to Kar.-udii, it was Bahawalpur which offered the land, 
as far as I can make it, without any payment or for a very small amount. 
We onght to w’cigh the advantages which the opening of this railway meam 
to the Punjab. Thousands of tons of grain are sent from the Punjab righi 
up to the Karachi port. We ought not to be so absorbing, but ought tc 
follow the principle of give and take. If the State has done all this for u£ 
there is no rejison why ^ve should be so stingy and grudge this loan. There 
was a time long ago wdien the desert part of the State was a garden and the 
river Saraswati, now extinct, poured into it. There are ruined forts all 
along its banks and the depressions show that this part of the country wai 
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fit one time very well cultivated. The tendency of the Punjab rivers is that 
they always move to the west. They started doing so and left this part of 
Sahawalpur altogether. It was once the home of a section of Hajputs called 
Sodhra and Sonera. It was there that the love episode took place to com- 
memorate which was constructed the Mari of Mount. If the Durbar have 
seen their way to do so much for us, I do not see why we should charge 
them with extravagance. I do not hold a brief for anybody, but I must 
say that people are people and States are States. Everything connected 
with the States is not rotten. I have lived among them for several years 
and have many friends there. I admit that there are defects in them, but 
those defects are found everywhere. We should not expect that they should 
come up to the administrative level of British India which has centuries of 
experience behind it. Wc should give them some latitude and watch their 
affairs, but we should not decry them. If the Finance Member carmarka 
some money for Bahawalpur, I believe his confidence will never be mis- 
placed as the State deserves, not only from Government, but from every 
Member of this Honourable House, to get the money cheaply. The diflBculty 
is that the position of an Indian State is very peculiar. They are not liable 
to be sued in British Indian Courts for money transactions. They cannot 
borrow money from any person without the security of the British Govern- 
ment. As I have said above, this money was spent at a time when the ruler 
was a minor and the State was administered by a Council of Eegency. Gov- 
ernment advanced the money, and it is for Government to see that no 
untoward item has been added to it. I will end my remarks by quoting a 
line in Urdu which is appropriate to the condition of the princes: 

**Na tarapne ki ijaiat hai na feri/ad ki haiy 
Ghvt ke inar jaen yih marzi mvre »aya(l ki hai.*' 

Translated into English it runs as follows: 

“I am not allowed to flutter, nor to cry; my captor desires that I should 
die of suffocation in the cage.’* 

It does not behove us to grudge the money which has been so well spent, 
because they have started a new colony in the State which will remove 
the congestion wc have got in the Punjab. As regards the population, we are 
over-producing and have already got inon* pcoj)lc than we can accommodate 
on the land the Province possesses. If our sun)lus population is going to 
Bahawalpur, why should we grudge the money? 

Mr. B. Das: So why should not the Punjab pay the money? 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: The Punjab is a part of India. 
If Bengal can get the money, T do not see why any other Province should 
not get it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May T know from my Honourahle friend whether he 
admits the charge that the Bahawalpur Durbar deliberately over-estimated 
the amount of cultivable land in the State? 

Hftwai) Major MaUk TaUb Mehdi Ehaa: No. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras: Muham- 
madan): Sir, I should not have intervened in this debate but for the fact 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, made some remarks which I 
feel’ are derogatory to* the Standing Finance Committee and, to a certain 
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extent, to the Honourable the Finance Member. If T can give credit^ to 
tlic Honourable the Finance Member for any of his good points, T think 
the most outstanding is that he has always given the greatest latitude to 
us in our deliberations on the Standing Finance Committee, and I do 
not think any member of that romrnittoc can controvert that point. And 
■ if my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, felt aggrieved that any proposition 
which he wanted to be carried could not be carried, he could have called 
a division. And there have been cases where we have divided on a certain 
thing and our votes are recorded. 

(yoming to the question of these States which have been financed by 
the Government of India, although I do not likn to express what I feel 
regarding Ihe internal administration of those States which may be good, 
bad or indifferent, T must say this that, when these proposals were placed 
before us, w(‘ did ask the ITonoiirable the Finance Member wlietlier this 
was a new service, and we 'were given to understand that it was not a 
new service, because this was not the first time when advances of the hind 
were being made. As a matter of fact, sums to the extent of Rs. 20 
evores or somewhere about that had already been advanced to the Indian 
States, and tlie Government of India were carrying out that policy. So 
wlion wo gave our assent to these proposals, wo gave it on the understand- 
ing that ihe Government of India had gone thoroughly into these matters, 
and as the States occupy a peculiar position with n^gard to this Legis- 
lature, w’c thouglit that we could but go a few steps and stop there: vve 
could not discuss the internal administration of these States. Of course, 
(‘von after passing these proposals, it is always open to this Assembly 
to criticise what we have done, as they are doing now. We did not enter 
into ihe minutest details; but we did go sufficiently into the position on 
those lines, although 1 must admit ihat we did not go so thoroughly info 
• tliom ns the Assembly has gone today through the statement made by the 
Finance Member 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: May T ask the Tlononrable ^lembor, for how 
many seconds the matter was discussed in the Standing Finance Com- 
ini Hoc ? 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: I admit that we did not 

spiMid iiianv ininnfcs over it — I do admit that. That was because we felt 
that we were in a peculiar position with regard to these Indian States: 
we thought that we could not have the same latitude of discussion on these 
points as we have on other subjects which might lie belon* the Committee. 
'Phat is why wo cuf short our discussions. With tlicsc remarks, 1 support 
this motion. . 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjah: Sikh): Sir, I feel it with 
sorrow and I utter it with reluctance that certain inemhers of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee liavc tried to run down the Committee and its 
(fiiairman in their deliberations, T have been on four consecutive Standing 
Finance Commit tecs; and if Honourable Members, who have taken the 
trouble of criticising, would peruse the proceedings of that Committee, 
they will find that more often than not I have taken the courage of being 
a single dissentient on items before us. With that attitude of mind 
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having been taken by me continuously in the Standing Finance Committee, 
1 bear witness — Diwan Bahadur TFarbilas Sarda, and Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, if he were hero, would also bear witness to it, that the Standing 
Finance Committee scrutinises the expenditure in such minute detail that 
it is not done even in this House. Tlio Standing Financ.e Coinituttee some- 
times have even gone the length of requesting ITis Excellency the Governor 
General to cut down certain items of his expendilure and have s\iccceded 
in doing so. The Committee had refused certain demands of the Secretary 
of State and expenditure for the Burma Round Table Conference which 
the Assembly f)asse(l without a disseiitient voi<*e. TIh'v have called for 
information on items from such distant ])laces as Andamans and other 
provincial headquarters l)efore agreeing to a ])articular item of expendi- 
ture. It is not without responsibility and deliberation that they give their 
assent to these itfuns wIkui tlu'v come before them. They must he allowed 
Certain discretion and certain freedom of action in deciding these matters, 
'hho Committee w’cre fully satisHed that these items were absolutely neces- 
sary, and, therefore, the Govc'riimeut of India’s proposals ri'garding 
the incurring of this expenditure were apjwovcd by Ihem. Therefore, I 
regn't very much, to say the least, that the nmiarks of l\rr. y\nklesaria 
and Mr. Jadhav, who has been a res])onsibh; IMinister, should have been 
uncharitable and ungracious to their colleagues and lo their Chairman — 
who has always given ihe utmost assistaiua* and the best lead to the Com- 
mittee — with whom they had the honour to servi‘. I am not eoucerned 
with the considerations whicli should weigh regarding the remission of a 
])articular loan to a particidar State. Thai is the concern of ex])erl8 to 
decide whetlior and how much of that' e^piaidilurc*. was fair or justified and 
could be borne legitiiuab'ly by a partieular party to it, and, I am sure, 
the Finance l)('f)artinent would not iguor(‘ ih(‘ inten'sts of British India, 
much less of the Punjab Government when they com(‘ to a final decision 
on that subject. 

My frie 3 nd, Nawab Talib Mohdi Khan, wlio had been a momlxT of the 
Council of Kegency for seven years, and during whose time tliis project 
was taken in lumd wants the Baliaw'alpur linrbar to be treated lightly 
on the ground that His Highness tht3 Xawab was a minor. J*orfectly so. 
But then, w’ould it not he proper in that case that the Council of Regency 
and its members should he field responsible, because* tliey aet(‘d ns guard- 
ians to the w%ard of that Stale? I ]ioj)e they will lx*. pr(‘pared I'o make 
good the loss. 

The ITonourable the Finance Member has in his spe(*eh giv(‘n adequate 
reasons for advancing the loans; and the. conditions, which have*, been 
.jdaced l)v The ( lovcrunu'ut of India regarding the init‘rest and repayment, 
are, I tliink, the strictest possible onc^s, according to financial canons, and 
we need not have any fear on that account. It is not. desirable at this 
time wdien Federation is so near that w'o should givc^ any impression that 
we arc not sympatlietic, or rather that we arc imsympalhetic lo either the 
form of administrations prevalent in the Indian States or ihe financial 
difficulties in which those States find themselves, diuj to tlio general de- 
pression all over the world, and w'hich is not peculiar only to the States. 
If on financial grounds loans are justified and if the conditions for repay- 
ment of interest and principal are fair and just to British India, we need 
aiot discuss the other irrelevant questions of internal administration or 
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otherwise.* I, therefore, consider that now the discussion may be con- 
cluded after disposing of the financial aspect of it if the Honourable Mem- 
bers feel that financially the transaction is not a bad one. With these 
remarks, I conclude. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan) r 
Sir, the discussion on this subject has taken curious turns. Some of my 
friends have pleaded that, in order to enable the princes to come into- 
the Federation, we should at once wipe off these debts for some of them, 
and that a mere discussion thereof is likely to frighten them away from 
Federation in fact. I think my task this afternoon is a very prosaic one, 
of considering only the financial aspect of the thing and, from that point 
of view, one or two remarks that fell from my friend, Nawab Talib Mehdi' 
Khan, and others, call for some notice. 

It has bi'on pointed out that out of the total liability of 21*20 crores 
of loans advanced to Indian States, we have about IB crores advanced to 
the Bahawalpur Durbar alone. So far as this is concerned, it has been 
pointed out that this was advanced during the minority of the prince. The 
Government of India, through their Political Department, were practically 
administering that State. If that is so, it should not be a matter oi 
difficulty io find out who was responsible for putting forward that two 
million squarc^s of land as the security against which that loan was being 
advanced, because the prince had nothing to do with the matter: the 
Council of Eegency was there. We know one ot the members of the 
(vOimcil is here: the engineers and others who took part in this matter 
could very easily bo got at and we can really fix the responsibility upon 
the people who put forward that there were t'wo million squares out of 
which only 9,00,000 squares is now available. 

One thing more. Is it or is it not a fact that attempts have been 
made to repudiate this liability on the ground that the State administra- 
tion never gave their consent to this huge project? Now, Sir, that is a 
matter of grave concern to the Indian tax-payer. Wo cannot with equani- 
mity contemplate any such dabbling with the idea that this State, which 
received such a huge loan from the Government of India, which enjoyed 
it, should now be at liberty to go and obtain legal opinion and put forward 
all kinds of excuses as if they had not enjoyed the benefit of the loan. 
We are really perturbed .... 

Mr. S. a. Jog: A minor is not bound. 

Mr. Jagan Hath Aggarwal: If the minor is not bound, nobody is holding 
the minor personally responsible, and the Honourable the Law Member 
would have no difl&oulty in meeting that part of the argument, because, 
if the State had the benefit of the mopey, we could certainly look to it 
for the 12 crores or so. In fact, it is talks of that kind that make us 
more nervous, because if the State has disposed of all those acres of land 
to various people and recovered the value of those acres, what are we- 
going to look to ? We cannot certainly contempUte with equanimity that 
because Bahawalpur at one time allowed the British forces to pass through, 
their territory to Afghanisfun or gave British India some other form of 
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help, we should be only too glad to surrender this loan. ,The way in whioh 
£ look upon this matter is this. In this volume of Appropriation of 
Accounts, I find that sanction for the grant of this loan was granted by the 
Secretary of State as long ago as the year 1924 oi 1926. The original 
estimate was no more than 2,00 lakhs, or, in other words, two crores. It 
gradually mounted up, as the estimates have a habit of mounting up, to 
something like 4,84 lakhs, or four crores of rupees. It went on, and then 
the peak of the debt was estimated to be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 10 crores 95 lakhs. There was a provision that the unpaid interest, 
would be capitalised, and with interest going up and estimates mounting, 
we find that we are now in the neighbourhood of 13 to 14 crores. Now, 
if this thing has gone on for such a long time, and the only attempt at 
recovery has been to add the interest to the principal and to write it off 
comfortably in the books, this is not a proposition which anybody can 
look on with satisfaction. We have been told that the h’iiiaiice Member 
is uneasy about it. I can very well understand it, hut the fact* still 
remains that no satisfactory means has so far been found for a settlement 
of the question as to the liability for the payment of the loan. 

Now, Sir, we are not at liberty to inquire into the various methods 
employed by the States for running their administration, but it may be 
pertinent to inquire whether the highest value has been obtained lor the- 
lands which these Nvuters have irrigated, what the security is to which 
we cun now look as most of these valuable lands have been sold* and 
whether the Governuieiit of liidia have taken as important steps for the 
realisaUon of this loan as any other creditor would have taken, because, 
if it is a ease of loan to u minor, every creditor would see to it that 
his security does not disappear. U would be a funny proposition indeed 
if, by the time this matter is settled, we are told that all the nine 
hundred thousand acres of land have been sold away by tlie Durbar and 
that money went to the State gradually and it has now gradually dis- 
appeared. What would be the pennt in looking hito the matter at that 
stage? Then^fore, what 1 submit is that tins question calls for urgent 
settlement, that all atte.mpts at any repudiation of this debt should be 
nipped in the bud, that a Irce and complete settlement should he made 
on the question as to the responsilnlity of tin? Punjab (Joveinment or 
the officials of the Government of India, — we are, of course, prepared to 
excuse honest errors of judgment, — but there should be no attempt to 
fdielve the question, for we should look upon it as a cominer(!ial proposi- 
tion whether we arc going to get something back or whether the loan is 
going to be written off in the books of the Government of India. 

Another point, Sir, was raised, ami that appears fi*om one point of 
view somewhat satisfactory- As against the advance to the Alwar 
Durbar, the Govenunent ot India liave stipulated that their Budget 
should he submitted to and serntinistd by the Government of India. I 
thould really like to know whether we arc going to liavc a look at that 
Budget or my friends oppe^site alone will have an opportunity of looking 
at it. Thev have too much of their own Budget and they are not really 
able to look into it. Peiliaps the Standing Finance (Committee or the 
Public Accounts Committee may look into it. That is in n w’aV satis- 
factory, but I should like tt.' know really w^hether it will be looked into only 
by the Political Department or some Committee of the Legislature, or some 
of the Accounts Committees would be able to look into it, because, after 
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all, it comes to a scrutiny of expenditure; if Government are spending a 
few hundred thousand rupees in any Department we are entitled to look 
into it. When they are spending this huge sum, possibly it might be 
looked into from that point of view. 

Then, the other question that I would like to put before the House is 

3 pm point which the Finance Member made, that in these 

^ * supplementary grants the eye of our friends on this side has 
been able to detect this huge advance of 25 lakhs. In the Budget we 
were not ablc3 to do it. Docs it not then, Sir, indicate a sorry state of 
arrangement of items and figures? Jt is very good that we have been 
able to detect it in the supplemcntiiry estimates. The supplementary 
estimates are hefch^r presentt^d, hut when the guillotine falls and the 
Budget passes through without discussion, it is a sorry state of affairs, 
end I think that also requires looking into. I suggest, Sir, that we should 
have hotter opportiinitii s for being able to scan through these items in 
the main Budget when the time comes. 

Mr, N. M. Jeshi: Mr. Jhesidont, I would like to make only two or 
three vt'ry brief remarks. The first point on which J would like to make 
a remark is the constitutional position which was stated by niy friend, 
jNfr. Ncogy. It has been dcanandt'd by the Indian ])rinccs that llicir vela- 
tionp arc and will be with the J3ritish Crown* This position creates a 
difficulty in the way of the Indian Government granting loans to Indian 
princes. If wc take the present Constitution, the difficulty is to n great 
extent minimisi'd. The princes do not claim that they will not have 
Jiny relations with the f. resent Government of India and the Government 
of India will have no ])()wcr over them. That is not the claim of the 
princ(‘S. 'Plie princes claim that in the future Constitution they will not 
maintain any relations M'ith the GoveiTiinent of India or the future res- 
j)on&ihlo Government of India. 

Now, Sir, w’e are asked today to vote for a loan to ])e given to Indian 
prinec's. In three ye.irs’ time, wr may liavc responsible Government. 
The loan will not be rcqiaid by that time. Now, may I ask, if Bie princes 
rt.Iuso to have any relations with \hc future responsible Government of 
India, who is going to be responsible for the loan whicli is given by the 
executive, but wdiich is given with the, vote of the Legislature to the 
princes? I, therefore, feel that this p(ant requires to ho looked into. I 
arn not against loans being given to Indian princes. I tliink the Indian 
princes are a part of India. Wo w'ani the Indian princes to he a part of 
the Government of India ns a whole. From that point of view, I think 
it is a good policy not to drive Uie. Indian princes to take loans from 
outside. It is much latter that loans sliould be given by the Government 
of India. At (ho same time, I w^ould insist that loans given with the 
sanction of the I.egislaturn must bo safeguarded in such a way that the 
future Government of India will bo able to recover the loans without the 
assistance of the British Crown. This could be done by insei’ting in the 
agreement for the loan tliat any prince who receives loan from the Gov- 
ernment of India, with the consent of the Legislature, nill not claim the 
right of ^direct relations only with the Crown and will not have any 
relations with the future Government of India . , . • 

An Honourable Member: What do you mean? 
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My. N. M. {oshi: My point is that any prince who takes a loan (rom 
Government of India will not claim the right to say that he will not 
maintain any I’elations with the future Cloverninent of India and that his 
relations will lie only with the British Crown. If ho wants to take money, 
he will have to pay the price of maintaining relations with us, and not 
claim his right to maintain relations with the Crown. That is my mean- 
ing.; 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: If it borrows money from the Government of 
India, all ^that you can elaim is tiiat the money shall be repaid to the 
Government of India.; 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Jhit if the money is not paid hack, the future Gov- 
trmnent of India will havi' lo take steps. Certain eonditions have been 
made, e(‘rtain properties liave been na-rlgaged. Now, if tin* future Gov- 
ernment of India will not possess ibe light to ri'eover the loan . . . • 

An Honourable Member: It will. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: .... it will not; unless the future Govern- 
ment of India liave p(jwer and liavi' direct relations witli the States, the 
future Govoriinicnt of India will not be abk‘ to recover the loans 

An Honourable Member; It will not be necessary. 

Mr, N. M, Joshi: 'riiose who feel like that^ — let tluan stand and say 
how the future Govormnenl ol India will lie able lo recover the loans. 
My point, therefore, is tins- J^y all means give loans to the Indian States, 
but when an Indian prince takes a loan from the pn^sent Government, 
it should be lujule clear as nart oj ib(‘ condition of tlio loan that the prince 
or State shall not refuse to liave direct relations with the future Gov- 
ernment of India and shall not rcdusii lo acknowltalge tln^ aniliority of 
that Government at least in the maUer of recovering loans. 

The second point which 1 wish t(/ raise (ai this occasion is to cask the 
Government of India wa'iat is thi'ir policy as regards tlie grant of loans 
to Indian Stales. From one of the w [/orts of Mie Public Accounts Com- 
mittee — 1 :'.m now referring to Uie, report for I9o0-;>l, page 19 — 1 gather 
that some ut the loans W'liicli arc siiown against tll(^ names of certain 
States were not taken originall\ as k.ans. 1 think the States had to 
make certain payineiils to the Government of India; those, payments were 
t.Oi made for a year, two years or lliree years, 'riaai, instead of paying 
w'hat wa^s due to the Government ol India, the (JoNernment^of India con- 
verted those payiiKaits into a loan. 1 want to know w'hether the Gov- 
cmriKint of India have got a certain policy as regnrrla tlu' n'covery of the 
dues from the Indian States. Supposing an Indian Stati*, does not pay 
what is due to tlie British Indian Govciniiient for one year, what do the 
Government of India do then? Do they liegin to cliarge interest from the 
first year, from the second year, or from the thiid year? My point is, 
there should be a certain policy — that if certain dues are not paid by an 
Trylian State for a year, from the next year interest will be charged jn 
the dues and the Stare will he asked tc agree to certain conditions as if 
those dues were regular loans. From the report of the J^ublic Accounts 
Committee, it is cle.ar that the Government of India are not quite alive 
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to this fact. Tlie Auditor General had to draw the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and, then, after aomo years — ^1 do not know after how 
aumy years — these dues were funded into a sort of loan. As regards tho 
rates of interest also, i do not think there is a fixed policy which the Gov- 
ernment place before themselves. 1 find from this report itself that one 
of the States was charged 6^ per cent, another State was charged six 
per cent, and so on. 1 should like to know on what basis these rates 
of interest are determined. Does it depend upon the risk? If it is risky, 
why take any risk at all? I do not think the Government of India can 
give loans where there is the least risk. I would, therefore, like the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Legislature to have a fixed and well-determined 
policy as regards tlie loans to be given to tlie States, as regards the ratea 
of interest, as regards the security w'hich we should demand. Again, 1 
would like the Government of India to have a policy for the recovery of 
the dues which the States owe to the Government of India for various 
puriioses. I feel that the Goveriirnent of India must make it a rule that, 
if a State does not pay its dues within a year, after that year that amount 
will be treated as a loan and tlie State wdll be asked to agree to certain 
conditions and agree to pay at a ceitain rate of interest. 

^ Defore I sit flown, J would like to say a w'ord about the facilities for 
free discussion of the items which come up before the Legislature. 5fou 
know', being an old Alember, and perhaps if you do not know, may I 
draw your utteution • . . .. 

Mr. S. a. Jog: If my Honourable friend would allow' one interruption, 
I W'ould lik(j to make one point 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhain Chetty) : Order, 
order. Tliat is not justiliabJe by way of interruption. What is it that 
the Honourable Member wants to make? Does he want to ask a ques- 
tirn of Mr. Joshi, or does he want to make a personal explanation? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: A sort of personal explanation. I might say . . • . 

Mr. President ('riie Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty): Order, 
order. 

. Mr. N, M. Joshi; There was m time whjn on supplementary grants 
there used to bo a fair amount of discussion. During the first three years 

at least, this ruling to wdiich you referred was not given. I think that, 

riding w’us given aftoi* tour years’ existence of the Legislative Assembly. 
1 do not remember now exactly under w hat circumstances that ruling w'as 
given, but the fact reniMins that there was a time when w-e could have a 
free discussion on .supplementary demands. This ruling w’as given after 
some years. Might 1 suggest that if the House finds that free discussion 

does not ri'ally take place on the various items that come up before the- 

Legislature, that ruling requires clarification, » and if a right which the 
House possessed once for three or four years w^ns restricted by a ruling 
of the Chair, another ruling of the Chair could also restore that right to- 
the Legislature. In tliis connection, I w’^ould draw* your attention to the 
dilnculty which we feel. The difficulty is this. It is true that the Legisla- 
ture has an opportunity of discussing the policy of the Government on 
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these matters during the discussions on the General Budget. But^, .after 
the Budget is passed and before the supplementary demands are placed 
before the Legislature, Government may have changed their policy; the 
liegislaturc may have changed its views from the experience which it 
had in the meanwhile. Is it not, then, open to the House to refuse to 
give a supplementary grant on the ground that it has ceased to believe in 
the policy which the Government had at the time of the passing of the 
General Budgets 

Another point, which you yourself mentioned, was this. Although 
tie whole demand belonging to the Department may not be open for 
discussion, still there are items w'hich, though not considered to be new 
service, are new. Even though the demand for the Department may be 
a supplementary demand, the demand for a particular item, which may be 
a small one, may not be a supplementary one. That item m^y be a new 
one altogcthor, and, in that case, the policy underlying that item must 
be discus.sed, as you very rightly allowed us to discuss this subject. I, 
therefore, feel that this question of discussion of pohey on supplementary 
grants requires some clarification. Sir, I have done. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Rt^maswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): If I intervene at this very late stage on this subject, it 
is only to clarify some of the points that have arisen in the course of this 
discussion. I do not want the impression to go abroad from the discus- 
sions in this Assembly that we, on any side of this House, are hostile to 
the real interests of Indian States or of princes. Apart from the question 
whether the States will enter a Federation or not, and apart from the 
question whether Federation is at all litely to emerge in the near future, 
I should like the impression to be conveyed that wo are hero examining 
the question purely on its merits and not with any bias against any Indian 
State. S. 

Now, Sir, on the general question that this matter should be adequately 
discussed on the supplementjiry grant, my Honourable friend, the finance 
Member, said that the House had opportunities of discussing it on the 
voting for demands with reference to the General Budget. May I point 
out to him in all humility that it is not entirely our fault that we are 
unable to discuss these grants adequately. Perhaps Members on the 
Treasury Benches may think that that is not an unmixed blessing. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I just malce the point clear 
to my Honourable friend? I did not make the point that Honourable 
Members had adequate opportunities for disclosing everything on the 
Demands for Grants, because I know that five ihiys arp in.su llicient for 
that, but the point that I made was that by this (iorning up in a supple- 
mentary demand it did not really lessen the opportunities, but, on tbo 
'•ontrary, tliat it tended to call attention to an item which otherwise might 
slip through unnoticed. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am very thankful to my 
Honourable friend for his sympathetic attitude to this side of the House, 
'but may I ask him to use his influence before he hands over charge as 
Fiiianc 3 Member and to request His Excellency the Viceroy to allot 16 
days or at least some days more than the five days which he can allot 
mder ijhe Standing Rules? 
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The HononraUe Six Ctooige Schuster: I am entirely agreeable to do- 
that, but, as a condition precedent to that, 1 would ask Honourable 
Members opposite to agree to utilise to the best advantage the five days 
that th(j} have got. * 

Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaawami Mudaliar: VVe can only agree to differ 
on what is meant by the best use of the time. 1 think we on this side 
of the House have tried to do our very best, during the last lour years 
that I have been in this Assembly, at least to utilise tlic five days for 
voting on demands in the most economic way possible. Time after time, 
the various ()ron]>s have eontjontrated the discussion on some important 
specifii*. points. You will find from the rules that two days is the 
maximum tliat can be allotted for any particular demand. On no occasion 
liave wc lakeji two days for any particular demand. This is because of 
the shortage of time allotted. Wc liave taken particular care to. see . that 
as many items a.s possible were dis(*ussed and wc liad also to sec that 
Members who belong to unattaelied groups had their rights also secured. 
I venture to liopc^ tliat Momt)ers on tliis side of the House have practically 
(lone their very best to bring on llic tioor of tlu', ITouse as many 'terns as 
possible for discussion, and, ui spite of tliat, if the guillotine has fallen 
and many important subjects have es(*aped our discussions, it is certainly 
advantageuns (o the (lovernmeiit, hut il is not the fault of the Opposition. 

Now, so far us this ])artieuhir demand is eoneenual, 1 realise that grants 
liuve to he givi*n by way of loans to various Statc?s owing to the policy 
of tlio (lOvin'iniKMit of India. 1 l)i‘lit*v(‘, that Slates are under an inhibition 
to raise loans in tla^ open marked outside tli(‘ir own territory, t believe 
that without the sanction of the (lovernment of India or permission to do 
sc, or W’halt^ver it may \y\, such loans cannot ))('. raised in the open market 
in British India or an\ where outside India, and, therefore, it seems to mo 
that it- tollows from that that tlii'st; States, just like JTovineial Govern- 
ments, have neei'ssarily to conu" up h’' the Govormnent of India in cjise 
Ihcy rciiiiiro any large loans which they cannot raise within their Slates. 
In these eivenmstaiieos, we have no eomiilaint that tliese loans arc granted, 
l)!it what the House really w’aiit.s to see is, as my friend, Mr. Noogy, 
lightly pointed out, that the terms of these loans are satisfactory, that 
there- is a ])oJicy witli reference to tliesc loans, that some of ttie States 
are given loans, hec-anse they are. nearer tlio throne of grace tluin others 
wiiieh are not, tliat the intiavst cliargod to these States is the common 
interest at the lime wiien the loans are yimiiltaneoiisly given to anv one 
of these Slates. Now, take the e>:a!n])1e of those tw’o States which have 
Ixeu given loans. If I followa^d my Ifonourahle friend aright, I may be 
W’jong and I wi^li he would eonvet mo, I undi'rslood him to say that the 
Naw'ane.gai Stale ri'ci'iv^od this grant at l.V ])or cent interest, and I under- 
stood liim fiirlla'i* t(') say that liie Alwar State rec'eivcd this grant at five 
pc'r cent intiavsl. I should like to have, an explanation wdiV, in the same 
year, wlnn the money at the disposal of Governinont is just the same, 
ree('i\ed at the same rale of interest from ])nblie subscriptions and being 
pfiid out at the same rate, Ahvar slioiild he charged five per cent interest 
and Nn wan agar should he charged per cent. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; May I clear up that point at 
once? We have a definite policy about the rates that we charge. As 
regards the States, as also in the case of Provincial Governments taking 
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loans from the Provincial Loans Fund, we make a distinction between loans 
for productive purposes and loans for non-productive purposes. We charge 
a lower rate of interest for loans for productive purposes than for loans 
for non-productive purposes. The Alwar loan was definitely not a loan for 
productive i)iirpos€s, but a loan to help the State to discharge certain 
liabilities. The loan to the Nawanagar State was definitely a. loan for 
productive purposes, and, in addition, it is a secured loan. It was secured 
on the customs of the Nawanagar State. That is the reason for tho 
dififertaice. \Vc liave a definite policy. We act according to definite rules. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: W hat is the rate charged to 
Bahawalpur? It must be varying rates of interest apparently. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The rate varies neeording to the 
varying rate for the year wlien tlie money is raised. Tt l\ap])cncd that tho 
Bahawalpur money was mostly raised at the lime wlieu our l>orrowing rate 
was veiy much higher. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I dare say it is being treated as a produidive purpose! 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: TIu'oretically it must have 
been a productive debt. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That certainly was Inhaled as a 
pi’odnctivc? debt and that eni|)hasiz(-a the extnunely theoretical nature of 
tlio distinction l)('tw('<'n nr(')(lu(*tive and non-])ro(liu*tiv(' debt. T am quite 
freparod to admit that. In fa(‘t, 1 wrott' a long note on the subject 
myself only last wo(‘lc. 

Diwar. Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: A groat deal has been said 
sihmii tin’s Ibahawalfuir debt, and I can only cclio wliat tuv friend, Mr. 
Aggarwr.l, lias so fon'efiilly ])omtod out, tliat a quick decision on this 
subject lias to 1)0 arrived at, and that, wlum tho wliolo irivi'stigation is 
made, tlicre will appnreiitlv ho found many parti(*s ulio have l)(‘cn guilty 
of lapses witli Tes|)ect to tliis matti'r. Wduai the (‘stiniales went up from 
200 crori's to '100 crorc's a7ul trchlo tlmt amount, vvliy was not the, sanction 
of tlie S(‘crotai*v of Stale obtained bcfoi'c tlic Governrnf-nt of India, adopted 
measures to iiKU'case tbo liability on the Sj,at<',. I"nr Die original estimate, 
the sanction of the Sccretarv of 8tatc was neccssarv and was obtained, 
but when the incrcasf's went bevoud all limits and all proportions and oven 
the lavish estimates of tho Public, W^orks Depart nicnt have been exceeded 
in this matter, wbv was it not possilik’ for tlu' binance '^^ 0 !nbe^, who was 
in charge at that tim^^, to put tin* wbob' case Ix'foi’p the Sej-retary of State 
and require liis sanction? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Pcrliaps it will ])c convenient if 
T interrupt niv Honourable friend at this stage' and answer that question. 
The Socrotayv of State’s saneliou to tlio increases lias been taken from 
time to time throughout. T do not know why rny Honourable friend 
suggests that it was not. But 1 v/ould just like to explain one, point as to 
the reasons for the increase, over the originrd estimate. There are three 
factors really which affect that. First of all, the actual cost of the works 
was underestimated. That, one must admit, was a mistake on the part 
of the. Engineers, but it is not a very abnormal form of mistake. Secondly-, 
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in making the estimate of the capital expenditure for a project of this 
kind, one has to take into account the expenditure on one side and the 
receipts on the other. Now, it is always assumed that capital will be 
coming back from sales of lands as capital is expended on the further 
development of the project. In this case, the slump in prices has meant 
that the sale of land has not been proceeding at the pace that was 
expected, or, where land has been taken up on purchase, the payment of 
instalments has been delayed, .so tliat the capital necessary is mounting 
up. That is the second factor. The third factor, of course, is rhat the 
delay in the realisation of receipts and the low scale of prices has meant 
that interest has been added to capital for a much longer period than was 
-originally anticipated. If all these three factors are taken into accoimt, 
1 think my Honourable friend will find that the original estimates were 
not so absurdly out as the figures would seem to indicate. 

Diwan Bahadur A. llamaswa,mi Mudaliar: I was only following the note 
of the Auditor-General when I said that there was a great deal of delay 
and unnecessary and avoidable delay before the sanction of the Secretary 
of State was obtained for the revised estimates. As regards this question 
of the sale of lands, may I know from the Honourable Member whether 
.the proceeds of the sale of land arc being credited to this account and 
being credited to the Government of India as they are being realised? 

The Bonpurable Sir George Schuster: Yes. The colonisation and sale 
Of land have for many years been in the hands of a qualified office^ 
appointed and acting on behalf of the Government of India, and the whole 
of the finances of the project are kept entirely 8epar.ate from the State 
finance, so that we can be satisfied that the sale of land has been proceeds* 
ing in^a proper way and that anything that is realised from the sale ol 
land comes back to help the finances of the scheme. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Hudaliar: I take it that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has replied to the effect that the proceeds ol 
the sales of land itself have gone to the coffers of the Government of 
India. I understand that that was the implication of his answer. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yes. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Now, Sir, ! would only like 
to emphasise what has been said by many previous speakers that, so far 
as the accounts with regard to the Bahawalpur State are concerned, the 
sooner wo come to a settlement as regards the whole scheme, the amount 
that has been or is to be spent and the manner in which it should be 
repaid, the better will it be. There is a way in which the responsibi- 
lities and the burden resting on the State may bo lightened, and that is 
obviously by increasing the period of amortisation. It will certainly not 
be possible for the scheme to begin to pay at once, and it will take many 
years before it can begin to pay. Certainly it will not be possible for 
this to happen within the short period of twenty years, and one way to 
render relief to the Stote which finds itself in such unhappy circumstances 
— a result, as shown this morning, not entirely due to its own fault — ^is 
by increasing the period of amortisation, say, to fifty years, so that the 
umount that may be paid annually by way of wiping out the capital 
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xiharges may not be an over-butden to the State itself. I hope that this 
discussion has had the very useful effect of drawing the attention of ther 
Government of India and of the Finance Member to the need for laying 
down certain definite principles with reference to which alone loans to 
these Indian States should be granted. 

Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, had some doubt about the 
relationship of the Paramount Power to these Indian States and as to 
how these loans could be collected. I find no difficulty whatsoever with 
reference to that when once the Federation comes into existence. I take 
it that with reference to the Provinces also, the Federal Government as 
such will have no power over the Provincial Governments, but loans 
should be given and the method of collecting these loans will be exactly 
the same, viz., that if a Provincial Goveminont does not pay loans, then 
the Federal Government will have the right of proceeding against that 
Provincial Government through the Governor General. That, at any rate, 
is the scheme of the White Paper. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I interrupt the Honourable Member and ask 
him whether he realises that in the future Constitution the Governor 
General and the Viceroy will be separate entities? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: They will be scpiirate 
entities, but I do not profess to support it or to justify it, but the constitu- 
tional proposal is that the Viceroy in this respect will be the collector of 
the debts of the Government of India just as the Governor General will 
Ibe the collector of the debts so far as Provincial Governments are 
concerned, and, with that position, one has to bo content for the time 

being, till those wiser men in Parliament go through the scheme and turn 

out something which may come as a surprise to all of us. I have nothing 
rnore to add. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmey-Merwara: General): Sir, I 
wish to say a few words with regard to the position of the Standing 
Finance Committee itself in relation to the matters that come up 
before it for discussion and approval. The present discussion is about 
the question of giving loans to Bahaw^alpur, Alwnr and Nawanagar. I 
must here say that the functions and powers of the Standing Finance. 

Committee are not exactly those with whicli this House is invested. 

This House has wider powers of discussion than those that are allowed 
to the Standing Finance Committee. There are (piestions of policy, there 
are questions of relations between the Indian States and the Government 
of India which cannot be discussed in the Standing Finance (Committee. 
This House has much wider powers and it can discuss many questions 
which would be out of place so far as discussion in the Standing Finance 
Committee goes. We, as members of the Standing Finance Committee, 
have got to see, when a proposal is ydaced before us, thaf it is a right 
proposal, in the sense that if we have to give any loan, the loan is 
secured, that it will be repaid, that the Governm("nt of India are in a 
position to give that loan, and that no objectionable feature attaches to 
the giving of that loan. Now, with regard to Bahaw^alpur, the loan was 
given se veral years ago, the loan was of several crores of rupees, 
and this House- has had opportunities for several years to question the 
propriety or impropriety of that loan. Year after year Budgets have been 
passed and now to fasten on the Standing Finance Committee the 
responsibility of not going fully into the question of that loan is not ai? 
.-.all fair to the Standing Finance Coynmittee. 
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As regards Alwar, we all know, every one in this House knows, every 
one in the country knows, what turmoil and trouble there was in thalf 
State, and the Government as the Suzerain Power had certain responsi- 
bilities, not only towards the ruler, but also towards the people of that 
State; and, in order that things should be brought into proper order, it 
became necessary for the Government of India — I^ am not discussing the 
question of policy whether it was rightly or wrongly done — it became 
necessary for the Government of India to take ovt^r the management of 
that State; and considering the financial condition of that State owing 
to the troubles with which that State Itai been afflicted for several 
months, it became necessary for the Government of India to make the 
financial arrangements necessary for carrying on tlie administration of 
that State, and it became necessary that a loan should be given to that 
State. Before the Government of India gave this loan to the Alwar 
Government, the latter bad obtained a loan from another State, and I 
know that the terms which the Government of India gave to that State 
were better than the. terms on which that State obtained a loan from the 
other State. Now, it was in the interest both of the Alwar State and of 
the Government of India that this loan should be given. The Alwar 
Stiite got its loan on better terms than it could have got from private* 
parties. 

Mr. B. R. Puri (West ]hinjab: Non-Muhammadan): How is that 
beneficial to us? 

Diwan Bahadur B[arbilas Sarda: The Government of India are able 
to obtain loans on easier terms than those on which they give loans to 
Indian States, and, as long as the Government of India know j)erfectly 
well that the loan is secured, if the Government of India an^ able not 
only to oblige and help the State, but also to make a little money, if they 
can have a little margin of profit, then I think the Government of India's 
action must be approved. Sir, three and a lialf ])er cent or four per 
cent is the interest on which the Government are able to secure public 
loans, and if they give a loan to the Alwar State at five per cent, then 
the Government of India not only do not lose anything, but make a 
little profit, and, at tln^ same time, they arc able to helj) Alwar. We 
know perfectly well that, so far as this is concerned, the Standing 
Finance (V)mmittee have no reason to complain of this transaction. 

Then, if you take Nawanagar, it is a short-dated loan, as the Honour- 
able the Finance Member has explained and if the loan has been given 
for, say, one-half per cent ])er aninim less, that is quite justified; wheji 
a loan is to be payable after a short period, you give better terms than 
when a loan is given for a longer period. At the same time, there are 
circumstances which would make the opposite course a very appropriate 
one too; but, considering how these things were done, I do not thinl? 
there is anything wrong about the way in which members of the Standing 
Finance Committee approved of these loans. 

As regards the question of suzerainty, my friend, Mr. Joshi, has 
raised the^ question whether the Government of India would be able to 
recover these loans. I have not the slightest doubt, and I do not think 
any other Member has any doubt, that the loans are as secure as anything. 
There is no question of these States not paying up these loans; and if by 
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finy chance an occasion like that does arise, the Government of India 
have sufl&cient power to recover their money. The question of the suze- 
rainty comes in only if the Government of India want to enforce their 
terms. All that the State can do is to appeal to the Suzerain Power 
to protect it from the Government of India and the Governnient of India 
being also a part of the Crown, the Grown will know how to act. So 
far as security is concerned, tliere is absolutely no question tliat the loans 
are not secure. 

I must also say one thing here. Sir, I have been a nieinber of the 
Standing Finance Committee for a number of years, and, so far as tlio 
placing of information before .that Committeo is concerned, I must say 
that the Chairman treats the members with great courtesy. He never 
refuses to place before the Committee any information wliich we may 
require in connection with a subject. Wo have several times differed 
from the Honourable the Finance Member with regard to the sanctioning 
of a particular expendiiim!, and we liave found that, tlioiigli was in a 
position at that time to carry the thing by a majority of votes, he did 
not do so when he found that several members objected to it. lie lield 
his hand and did not pass it, but post])oned it and gave us further informa- 
tion. So far as that goes, I must pay a tribute to the Finance Member 
that he has treated the members of the Committeo with great courtesy 
and helped us in every way that he could. 

Sir, it has been said here, tliat the liahawalpur loan will be written 
t)ff, and this and that will happen. These are questions for wliich the 
Standing Finance Committee is not at all responsible. The Standing 
Finance Committee could never contemplate what action tlie Govern- 
ment of India would take under certain circumstances which might aiisn 
later. It is for the Government of India to decide what action tliey 
should take if certain unexpected or untoward circumstances arose and it- 
would be the function of this House, when that occasion aros(i, to take 
such action as it thought proper. But the Standing Fiiiaiujc Committeo 
could not be expected to go into those matters which lunt'.r aros(‘ and 
about which there was no question. The question of writing olT the loan 
never arose. In fact, it cannot arise before the StaTiding Finarua'. (’om- 
rnittec. Therefore, the Standing Finance (,’ommitlee is not n'spon.sihlo 
for these things. As for the making of rules and other matb^rs wliich 
the Government of India should do, so that so^ sort of uniformity of 
lirocedure may be secured with regard to the tpiestion of giving loans to 
various States, that is a matter which certainly the Gcjvernmeiit of India 
can look into, and, as the attention of the Government has been drawn 
to it, 1 suppose they will consider this matter. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 will try to/ be- brief. I 
ha\e no quarrel with anything that Ins been said on llie other side except 
by those who have cast aspersions on the procedure of the Standing 
Finance Committee or tlioso like my friend, Mr. Joshi, who have implied 
that the Government of India have no policy in these matters. As regards 
the Standing Finance Committee, I do not wish to enlarge upon tliat 
matter again. I only want to point out to the House that the member- 
ship of the Standing Finance Committee consists of one official memher, 
myself, and the whole of the rest of the 15 are elected by this House. 
It happens that three at present are nominated members, so that, out 
of 15 members, only four are either Officials or nominated members. 
I submit that, iA these circumstances, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, 
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who said that he was overawed by the nominated members of the Com- 
mittee, was making a pitiful attempt to evade his own responsibility in 
this matter. 

As regards the Government of India’s policy, we have really a very 
dciiniie policy in these cases. As a matter of policy, we do not really 
like making advances to the Indian States. I might tell the House of 
an incident that occurred only last week. A particular State, which is 
in a very strong financial position, inquired whether we were prepared 
to consider a loan of about 10 or 20 lakhs for productive purposes. Now, 
at a time like tlie present, as a matter of general financial policy, I think 
it would be really a good thing for the Government of India to encoura^je 
sound expenditure by the States. I^ut my reply to the ruler in that 
case was that on its merits we might be quite prepared to consider it, 
but that we should very much prefer if he would make his own arrange- 
ments to raise the money from a bank. Wo thought that he would 
have no difficulty in doing so, because his finances were in a very sound 
Ol der and our reason was that we did not wish to get too much entangled 
m the financial affairs of the States. That really is a sort of guiding 
basis of our policy. On the other hand, occasions arise where, for various 
reasons, it would be difficult for a State to raise money elsewhere or to 
raise it on reasonablci ttrms and where, we think, as a matter of policy, 
that we ought to step in and give some assistance provided that we are 
not risking the money of the Indian tax-payer. Further, when we do 
make an advance, we have very definite rules in the matter. We make 
the advance at a certain small margin above the actual borrowing rate 
of the Government of India and we make a distinction between loans 
for productive purposes and loans for non-productive purposes. Then, 
Sir, it was suggested that where a 8tato incurs liabilities to the Govem- 
intnf of India and runs up a debit balance not taken by way of a loan, 
we are slack in our procedure and possibly wo allow the thing to run 
on for some time without making any interest charge. Well, T must 
•idmit that the Government of India as a banker, in their relations parti- 
cularly with the Provinces, have not boon very strict in these matters in 
the past for the reason that, on the whole, on balance we have had in 
our hands more funds on whicli we pay no interest than we have standing 
against us debit halites on whieh no interest is claimed. But the 
position is changing now, and we have had to tighten up our procedure, 
and T can say quite definitely that where we have had cases of a State 
being in arrears for certain payments, we have insisted on interest being 
charged, and that wil] be our definite practice in that matter. I think 
that really sufficiently clears up those points. 

Now, Sir, as regards the Bahawalpur loan. My Honourable fru^nd, 
Mr. Aggarwal, seemed to imply that there was some idea of repudiation 

liability in this matter. There is no question of that. The State has 
never suggested that it might repudiate its liabilities in this matter, 
nor have we over suggested that we should countenance any such repudia- 
tion. The onlv questions that have arisen, are, first, whether the State 
ha.s any legitimate ground for claiming damages against either the 
contracting authority, the Punjab Government, which carried out the 
engineering works or possibly against the Government of India. That was 
one possibility. And the other possibility is that in the event of the 
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project proving definitely unreniunorative, we might have to approach tlio 
position from the point of view of the State’s ability to pay. That, 1 
think, Honourable! Members will recognise, is a definite practical fact 
which might have to be faced. 1 hope myself that it will not have to 
be faced. 

Now, Sir, on this whole question, 1 would like to say ihis. Several 
Honourable Members have said that we ought to be quick and clear up 
the situation. 1 gave the House certain reasons why we had thought 
that it might be better policy not to attempt to clear it up just 
at present, but wait and see how prices were going to go up. 1 personally 
think that we^ have been right in that. But when the time comes for 
clearing it up, 1 think what underlies all the speeches from the other side 
is this, that this House ought to have some opportunity of having u say 
in any reconstruction scheme that may have to be adopted. Now, Sir. 
it is difficult to say exactly what will arise, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that we recognise tliat this House, if it is necessary to wnlte off 
monies that have been advanced at the expense of the tax-payer^ of 
British India — if that should become necessary, this House will certainly 
have a right to be consulted in the matter, and when any scheme for 
reconstruction does come along, certainly this House ought to have an 
opportunity of expressing its views upon it before the Government commit 
themselves at all. I trust that that wall satisfy Honourable Members 
as regards our attitude on this matter. T have already, by w’ay of inter- 
ruption, answ^ered several questions asked by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, about our policy as to what has been happening as regards 
crediting the proceeds of sale of lands. My Honourable friend also 
suggested that when the time comes for trying to arrive at some rearrange- 
ment of this project which will be within the ability of the State to 
meet, wc shall have to take into account the possibility of delaving the 
period for amortisation. I wish. Sir, that T could feel satisfied that that 
method alone w^as likely to meet the needs of the case. Obviously that 
is one of the methods that will have to be considered. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly say whut is the 
amount received so far from the Balia wulpur State by sale of land/ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid i must have notice 
of that question. I have not got the figure in my head, but a great deal 
of the land has been sold, though, of course, payment is only made in 
instalments, and, at the present low level of prices, it is quite impossible 
to recover the instalments. That is why the capital charge has been 
mounting up. I think that is all I need say on this subject. I trust that 
the House will recognise that, as regards the two new loans under dis- 
cussion, w’e have been careful in the terms th.at we have imposed. They 
are good business propositions, and I hope that tlio House would also^ be 
convinced that, as regards the Bahawalpur position, we have not failed 
to take any practical steps that are necessary to prevent the situation 
getting worse. All that we have done is to delay the final revision of 
the financing of the problem, but on every thing which affects the real 
results we have acted promptly and I have no hesitation in claiming that 
we have acted efficiently and that we have dealt with the matter in as 
efficient and as businesslike a way as possible. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)*., The 
question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,64,97,000 be granted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of 
juiyment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 
Loans and Advances bearing Interest*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

I 


THE SUGAE (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster (Fitiancc Mombrr): Sir, I beg to 
move : 

“That the Rill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty 
on sugar ho referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Diwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Muhammad Ajzhar Ali, Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, Lala Hari Tbij Swarup, Mr. .lagan Nath Aggarwal, Mr. Bhuput Sing, 
Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R S. Sarma, Mr. A. Das, Bhai Parmd 
Nand, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. B'. E. James, Mr. G. Morgan. Nawab Major 
Malik Talih Mehdi Khan, Sirdar Nihal Singh, Ma'jor Nawab Ayhmad Nawaz Khan, 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Mr. (1. S. Hardy, and the Mover, with instructions to report 
within seven dfiys, and that the mimher of members whose presence shall be neces- 
sary to (jonstituto a meeting of the Committee shall he five.*’ 

Sir, in my Budget speoeh, I have explained the nature of, and the 
reasons for, our proposals, and T would not have had much to say today on 
this particTilar motion, except for the fact that in the interval there has 
been a good deal of talk on this subject and that a good deal of propaganda 
has been cjirried out by those interested in sugar manufacture. In fact, I 
may say that there has been a cam])aign of some intensity designed to 
create impressions on Members of the Legislature which T must say in many 
respects I find to be most misleading. I do not think, Sir, that ever in my 
own experience have T come in contact xvith a campaign of this nature. 
There is one Member of this House who ought to derive some satisfaction 
from it and that is my Honourable colleague, Sir Frank Noyce, because T 
fool that his revenue from telegraphs must have gone up substantially 
during the last month. I do not know what has been the experience of 
Honourable Members but I certainly have been receiving something like 20 
or 25 telegrams a day. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non -Muham- 
madan); The same here. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: There has been a curious similarity 
about these telegrams which seems to indicate some common source of 
inspiration. I may say, \vc have all had pitiful ap])eals from widows and 
small share! lolders who have invested money, very often borrowed money, 
in tli(' purcliase of sugar sliares, particularly in the Basti Sugar mills at 
very liigh premiums and who are now threatened witli ruin. I shall have 
something to say about that later on. But what I want to say at the 
beginning is this. 

T must confess that it was with feelings of very great reluctance, and only 
after long and anxious thought that I myself proposed to my colleagues this 
measure as part of our financial programme for this year, because I realised 
in many ways that it might be misunderstood and possibly that advantage 
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might be taken of it in ways which might be detrimental. I proposed it. 
because, after weighing up all the pros and cons I came very definitely to 
• the conclusion that, however unpopular it might be, it was the right method, 
— essentially right — at the present time. But if I had folt any doubt on 
the matter, any hesitation about fighting this case, those doubts have been 
removed and my desire to fight has been definitely increased by the kind of 
propaganda which has been going on and the kind of representations which 
I have received. 

Now, Sir, among these representations and (friticisrns, tlioro are three 
main points. In the first place, we have been accused, and i myself parti- 
cularly, of breach of faith, in that we liad promised corlain protection to the 
industry and that we are breaking our ])romises. Secondly, it has been 
.alleged that groat hardsliip will be suffered by lhosi» who have bought shares 
at high premiums, oftem as 1 just said with borrowed mcuicy, and, thirdly, 
it is said that we arc dealing an unfair and jjossibly a fatal blow to an infant 
industry. 

Now, Sir, let mo take the first point that we are breaking our pledges, 
that we are guilty of bad faith. T am sure, that most Honourable Members 
here would not subscribe to that charge. What the Ooviam merit undertook 
to do was to give protection, as recommended by the Tariff Board, to the 
sugar industry. They undertook to give an effective margin of protection 
of Bs. 7-4-0 a cwt., and it was implied that they might consider tlie recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board that if sugar is selling below a certain level, 
that measure of protection might be put up to Rs. 7-12-0. That is precisely 
what we arc doing. That is the effect of our measure, and. Sir, if anything 
more were needed to refute these charges of breach of faith or misleading the 
public and the investors, I should like to remind the TTouse of what I said 
myself in my Budget speech of last year. I said: 

“On the other hand it would be highly imprudent for those who are investing 
money in the sugar buaine.ss to forget thot present (!onditiona are more favourable 
tnan those on which according to th*' recommendations of the Tariff Bo<ard they have 
any right permanently to rely. For that reason a due proportion of the profits that 
are earned on the present basis ought to be accumulated as reserves; for no right 
‘Can become established to a continuance of the present position.” 

These words were used deliberately as a warning tliat the existing posi- 
tion, — the position as it then was, — was muqh more favourable tlmn could 
be permanently maintained and that the piilfiic sliould not be encouraged 
into buying sugar shares on the basis of protection at Hs. 9-1-0 a hundred- 
weight. 

Now, Sir, let me take the second point, the epu stion of the jirice of 
shares. In the first place, if the result of our ])r()])«)sals now has been to 
check a djvngerous speculative movement, tliat is cerlainly ki the interests 
of the country, and that indeed was one of the dofiniU' motives which w'e 
had ir^ mind in putting these proposals forward, for that is just the sort of 
thing that we want to stop. But if one looks at tlu' market quotations, it is 
rather surprising that prices have not fallen more tlmn tliey have. Indeed I 
myself should have expected to sec a much greater fall and should have 
considered such a fall as the necessary result of a step which, as T have said, 
we regard as essentially right. But T wonder if the House has realised, — 
those of them who have no interest in sugar shares, — what enormous profits 
must have been made in sugar shares recently. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, is not here, but he himself told me a story about one of the most 
prominent sugar companies, one of the leading market counters in this 
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matter, — the Belapur Sugar Company. He told me how, a few years ago,, 
a holder of fifteen thousand shares in the Belapur Sugar Company was tired 
of holding non-profi table shares too long and offered them to the managing 
agents at a price of two rupees a share. The managing agents said they had 
quite as many as they wanted, and so they did not buy. The holder of 
these shares kept them for a bit and eventually the sliares, which he 
wanted to sell at two rupees each, he sold for Rs. 84 a share. And what is 
the price today? Tlic price today is Rs. 186. And the record of these 
shares also illustrates my other point. I find on looking back at the list, 
that those shares stood in January at about 164. They have now, after the 
announcement of our proi)osals recovered to 186. That does not look as if 
our proposals had very seriously affected the market in shares. One could; 
go right through the list of all the iirominent sluires and find amazing rises 
in prices. Take the Cawnpore Sugar Company. Us shares stood in 
February, 1931, at 9J; today they stand at over 30. Take the Champaran: 
Sugar Company. The shares stood in 1929 at lOJ; today they stand at 22^. 
The Ryarn Company sliares in 1929 stood at 8^, today the price is 29 
Samastipur in 1930 went down to 4J and today they are over 10. Leaving- 
out of account people who may have got in at the top and then become* 
frightened and sold off their shares, the net result is that enormous profits 
must have been made by investors in sugar shares in India during the lasfe 
two years as a result of our policy. And if these inflated prices were no- 
longer justified, surely this House would not take the claims of investors as 
a reason for not proceeding with this measure. Sir, that is just one of the 
points about the position which I want to emphasise. We, for the sake of 
public policy, introduced a programme of protection. By doing that we* 
sacrificed an enormous amount of revenue. An import of 6,00,000 tons of 
sugar is no longer bought from Java, but produced locally. What happens?’ 
Government, assuming that the duty is Rs. 9-1-0 a hundredweight, loses on 
these 6,00,000 tons about 10 crorcs and 80 lakhs. Who gets these 10 crores 
and 80 lakhs ? Whore do they go ? TJie consumer does not get any benefit, 
but goes on paying the same price as he would pay for imported Java sugar. 
Where does that money go ? The greater part of it goes, of course, to pay 
for the lesser efficiency of jjroduction in India as compared with Java, and 
the balance goes in profits to those who invested in the sugar companies. 
That is the reason why we have seen this remarkable rise in share prices. 
Of course, there arti certain alleviating factors, — a certain amount of labour 
has been employed, a better market for Indian cane has been produced, and 
so on; but the point that I want to make* is this, that the public of India 
and the tax-payers of India have made a tremendous sacrifice, in order to 
see this policy of making India self-supporting as regards sugar secured; and 
it does not lie in the mouth of the manufacturers now to come to us and say 
that it is unjust and unfair for us to reduce the 400 per cent profit that they 
had on the capital value of their shares to 300 per cent. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, the third point is that we are dealing an unfair blow at the 

^ p ^ industry, a blow which will really endanger its existence. I think 
that that is a \iiatter which must be gone into on facts and figures, 
and wc shall be very pleased to discuss the facts and figures in Select 
Committee. .,But I can tell the House that we are quite satisfied after our 
own inquiries that every reasonably well-managed concern can pay this 
excise duty, can go on paying a fair price for its cane, and can pay very 
good dividends to its shareholders. I do think it is of the most vital? 
importance that the Members of this House and the public should realise 
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how exaggerated the claims of those who put in a case for protection have 
come in recent years to be. We have been told, I have been told parti- 
cularly by the Sugar manufacturers' representatives who came before us, 
that our proposition may be quite all right as regards the old and well 
established companies, but that the new companies that arc coming on will 
not have a fair chance; and that they will not be able to make a profit in 
their first year at all. Now, Sir, if it is claimed by those who put up a 
case for protection that we ought to create conditions in which a new 
company in its first year of operation should be able to cover all its expenses, 
to set aside a full sum for depreciation, to provide a margin for improve- 
ments, to ])ay interest on its capital, and on the top of that tf) ])ay profits 
as well, — and that is really the claim of the manufacturers, — then I say that 
if this country is going to listen to claims of that kind, it is absolutely 
doomed to ruin, and not mercily doomed to ruin, but it is doomed to a 
process of encouraging inefficiency in manufacturing methods. Therefore, 
flir, it does seem to me to be, as I have said, of vital importance that the 
House should realise that position. I think, if T may express a personal 
opinion, that the Tariff Board in all its inquiries has taken an extremely 
generous view of what the manufacturer should expect in order to be able 
to maintain his position. Wo have got into the way of thinking that the 
manufacturer ought to be able to do all these things that T have said, to 
provide for depreciation, to set aside sums for extensions, to pay interest on 
his capital, and above that to make a profit as well ; and T say that that is 
asking a great deal even in normal times, but, in times like the present, It 
is a perfectly ridiculous proposition. 

Now, there is another aspect of this matter. We were told — I was 
particularly told this by my TTonouiable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, — that 
(*ne of the motives which T advanced for introducing this measure now was 
a particularly bad one, the motive that unless wc did something now there 
was a danger of overproduction in India. My Honourable friend said: 

“What is this talk of overproduction? There is no danger, there cannot be a 
danger of overproduction : we will not be satisfied merely witfi supplying the Indian 
market; we w«'int to supply the empire market as well. That is the goal to which 
we are looking forward.” 

I entirely share my Honourable frioiid’s views in that respect. I 
think it is a grand tiling that tlie sug?ir industry of Indi.i should look 
forward to that as a goal. But if that is their object, then 1 say the worst 
thing that we can do, as a means of assisting them to tliaf object, is to 
allow them to become accustomed to a totally unnec.essary mivisure of 
protection. If they are going to take l.heir place in competition with other 
countries, in selling, their goods in empire markets, thiui they must increase 
their efficiency enormously from the present standard. At i^rescnt, as I 
pointed out to my Honourable friend, they, in order to secure a position in 
the Indian market, w'ill get under our proposals a margin of protection 
representing soniething like 200 per cent ad valorem. Tf they want more 
than that, is there the slightest chance or hope that they will develop their 
efficiency, so as to take their place coripetitively in other markets? It is 
quite impossible. And that is the reason why I said in my Budget speech^ 
that, taking a long view, our present proposals which would make the task 
of the sugar manufacturers not quite so ridiculouslv easy as it is at present 
is really in the interests of the sugar industry itself. 

I have said that the question of wffiat will be the position of the sugar 
manufatsturers after this measure is imposed is a matter which can ba 
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exainined in detail in Select Committee; but there is one broad aspect of 
the case that I want to put to the House. Here w^e are in India with 
admirable natural facilities, climatic and agricultural, for ^.’rowing sugar. 
We have an industrious, hard-working agriciillural population which is not 
accustomed to large returns and is satisfied with small prices. We have 
a set of new factories coming into the industry, late m its development, so 
that the general stand.ard of e(|uipment ought to be very high, — with no 
old plants that liavf* got to be replaced and written off. Everybody is 
equipped wiili the latt'st up to date machinery. We have got cheap 
labour, (•,h(a|) capital; and, looking forward, there arc immense prospects 
of irnprovejmeiit in the position owing io possibilities of improvement in the 
qunlirty of cane and in the methods of cultivation. All that is an untapped 
margin for the future. Tf, in these circumstances, the sugar manufactur- 
ing industry of India says: ‘“'We cannot survive: this poor little infant 
will not be able to grow to matiiiitv unless yon give it more than a 200 
per cent margin of protection’’, if that is the claim, then I think, on a 
mere statement of the facts, it stands iiopelessly condemned. 

There is another aspect, which T commend to the attention of Honour- 
able Members who arc interested in industrial matters, about this ex- 
aggerated claim to protection, f seem to have noticed in the last three 
years a very remarkable change in the public opinion of India as regards 
the protection of industries. The public is beginning to ask, what is the 
cost to us for having this sentimental pleasure of saying that we are help- 
ing to develop indigenous Indian industries and making India self-support- 
ing? That is a question which is nov/ often asked on the floor of this 
House. I never heard it asked four or five years ago. People are 
beginning to count the cost; and if the manufacturing industries of India 
get accustomed to making these exaggerated demands, then they rim the 
risk of making the whole policy of protection stink in the nostrils of the 
public of India. Wo liave lieard other cases argued — my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, whom I now sec in his place, has fought a hard, and I 
must sny, geuernlly a very fair fight for the interests of the industry for 
which lie speaks — but I would ask him in his own interest to consider 
whether he stands a better chance for the future if he allows, or docs not 
•do all that ho can to prevent, other iuilnstriew making exaggerated claims 
which are bound to react on public opinion as regards this whole policy. 
Sir, moderation in all things is a very good counsel, and taking, a long 
view. I commend that counsel to the representatives of the sugar industry 
who are fighting against this measure of ours today. 

In all Uu* representations that h;ive come before us, there is one single 
point in which — as a matter of logic and as a matter of ])rinciple — there 
seems to me to he a ci*rtain amount of substance. The only complaint 
that lias been made by the sugar manufacturing interests, which is, I 
think, worthy of consideration, is this: they s<ay : “Very well; let us 
admit for the sake of argument that you retain for us the margin of pro- 
tection recommended by the Tariff Hoard — Ps. 7-12-0 a cwt. But, 
ijicidentally, owing to your having given us that margin, not by reducing 
the impoVt duty to Ps. 7-12-0, but by imposing an excise duty on factory 
produced sugar of Ps. 1-5-0, by your reducing the margin in that particular 
-way, you hava set up an unfair basis of competition between the Vhandsari 
.manufacturers and the manufacturers of sugar who will be hit by this 
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excise duty*'. That, as I have said, seems to me to be a perfectly good 
logical point. There are many questions of fjict vVliich have to be investi- 
gated before one can pronounce judgment on a point of that kind, and I 
must say that the evidence that we nave received from the sugar manu- 
facturers on the one side and from our own, in ay I call them, disinterested 
advisers, on the other, is extremely conflicting. But that is a point, 
obviously a suitable point, for discussion in Select Conimitteo. T only 
mention that to show the sort of things which we may have to consider in 
■Select Oommittee. It is a case which will have to he gone into very care- 
■fully indeed. 

That is all that I need say, T think, on the measure at this stage. 
Before 1 close, T would only like U. ren.ind the House tivar this meas\ire, 
■of course, stands as jiart of our financial programuic as a whole, and the 
programme that 1 hav(‘ ])Mt up this >e:ir, although it is iT?chided in three 
difTcrent measure s, is essentially intciconnected. Tf I leise one piece in 
the plan, then, 1 am al'raiel, the whe)h^ pre)gr{imnio goes: T liope that tlie 
House will ceaisider this ])articular mevisure. with those considerations in 
mind. Sir, T move^,. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

*‘That tlic Bill to provide for ihc imposition and collection of an excise duty 
•on sugar be referred to a Select Coinmittee, consisting of Diwan Bahadur A. Rama> 
swaini Mudaliar, Mr. S>. C. Mitra, Mr. Muhammad .A^.har Ali, Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, Lala Hiiri Rjij Swamp, Mr. Jagnn Nath Aggarwed, Mr. Bbuput Sing, 
Lala Ramoshwar Prasad Bagla, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Mr. A. Das, Bhai Parma 
Nand, Mr. C. S. Rnnga Tyer, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. 0. Morgan, Nawab Major 
Malik Talib Mchdi Khan, Sirdar Nihal Singh, Major Nawab A,bmad Nawaz Khan, 
Mr. O. S. Bajpai, Mr. G. S Hardy, and the Mover, with instructions to report 
within seven days, and that the nubmer of members whose presence shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a meeting of the Oommittee shall be five.*’ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Vatnn and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : Mu- 
hammadan) : Sir I beg lo move; 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
l.st of August, 1934.” 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhiiry).] 

Sir, in this connection I should like to point out iu the first ])lace that 
these factories are nowadays making huge profits. It cannot ])o denied that 
some of these factories are making profits to the e.\t(mt of 50, 00, 70 and 
even 80 per cent.; in fact there are some factories which in some years 
have made as much as 200 and even 300 per cent. ])rofit as has been stated 
by the Honourable Member in charge. At the same tirm;, it cannot he denied 
that the attitude of the factor^'- owners towards their la!)onrers is not at all 
satisfactory. I know of many instances in which the conditions of labourers 
are simply pitiable. Wages are not paid to them regularly, and in some 
cases they have to wait for months lo get their wages. Facilities like 
education, medical aid, maternity bemefits and the like, which are essential 
to the labouring classes and which are provided in all advanced civilized 
'Countries, arc absolutely denied to th(j poor labourers in these sugar factories. 
I am sure, nobody will be able to challenge this statement of mine. 

At the same time, the attitude of the factory owners towards the poor 
< 5 ane growers is far from satisfactory. In previous years, the House will 
be surprised to know, these factory owners used to pay only Its. 0-4-0 to 
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Rs. 0-6-0 per maund for their canc to these growers, while, in the pamphlets 
which have been circulated to Honourable Members of this House by the 
Sugar Mills Association, at several places they have calculated nine annas 
to ten annas a maund as the price that is paid to the cane growers. They 
have themselves said in one place, — and this is a paper which has been cir- 
culated to the Members of the Legislative Assembly by one Mr. Than, 
Managing Agent, the Saraswati Sugar Syndicate, Lahore, and it is stated 
here that, in the western U. P. they had acute competition amongst them- 
selves for supply of cane with the result that the price of cane has gone up 
beyond all expectation, and that some of the factories in the Meerut Divi- 
sion are now getting canc at the cost of nine or ten annas per maund at 
th(^ factories. But, Sir, T have explained to the House that these factory 
owners never paid more than six annas a maund for their sugar cane. I 
say it from my personal experience of many factories. Many people, who 
have discussed here this question with me for taking the sugar canc from 
those parts of Bihar where factories have been destroyed, 
liavc told me that it is not possible to get sugar cane 
at the site of the factories dearer than eight annas a maund, 
and, in spite of the profuse sympathy for the poor sufferers, in spite of the 
friendship which some of the factory owners have with me, they have told, 
me that they could not possibly afford to pay even eight annas a maund',, 
and that, in fact, they were losing even at that rate. The figures that have 
been placed before us show that they arc paying a better price to the cane 
growers, that they are paying as much as nine annas and ten annas per 
maund, whereas, as a matter of fact, from the instance I have quoted, the* 
House will see how they have calculated the figures to mislead us regarding 
the true position of the industry in this country. In my part of Bihar, I 
know very well that sugar canc was purchased at four annas a maund, there 
was a time when the cane growers sold their cane even at the rate of three 
annas a maund, and this price was paid, not because the millowners were 
losing, but it was paid deliberately, because in those days, as 1 said, some 
of the factories were making as much as 200 ])er cent profit. Sir, when I 
look at the whole situation, T fe(*J that the factory owners have not treated 
the cane grower fairly and justly. They have not treated the labourers justly 
and sympathetically, and that those factory owners have done everything in 
their povv(‘r to the detriment of the interests of the poor labourers, and the 
cane growers for their own profit. They have resorted to coercion and other 
things to profit themselves. 

Now, Sir, I feel that (iovernment should look into all these matters 
seriously, but, at the same time, it also should be remembered that when 
protection was granted to the sugar industry, certain undertakings were 
given by the Gov(n’iiment to the factory owners. Though my Honourable 
friend has said that th(*re is no breach of faith in imposing this excise duty, 

I regret T cannot agree with him. If I assure any party that I will buy cer- 
tain things from him and that I will give certain facilities, and, on that 
understanding, that party spends not only thousands and lakhs, but crores 
of rupees, and if, after that, I find that the word I gave is not favourable to 
me and want to get rid of the promise, I do not think that any one in thia 
country or anywhere else in the world will congratulate me. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Is my Honourable friend suggest- 
ing that what we are proposing now is not consistent with the original plan ?' 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes. I suggest that you promised them, and 
what you gave with one hand you are taking away with the other. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: They were promised a measure of 
protection of Bs. 7-4-0. They are given a measure of protection of Rs. 7-12-0. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Yes, Sir. But I want to show what you gave 
with one hand, some portion of it you are taking away with the other. My 
Honourable friend has said — he quoted from his speech — that these facili- 
ties are not of a permanent character. I agree, but this facility of Rs. 7-4-0 
or something like that was for 15 years, and you will see that this industry 
is not protected by that amount. When the protection was given, it was 
Rs. 7-4-0, and with the surcharge of 25 per cent, on this, it wont up to 
Rs. 9-1-0. This surcharge is not for 15 years; it may go at any time as 
soon as the financial position of the Government becomes better. This is a 
temporary relief, and it cannot be counted upon. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If that is my Honourable friend's 
point, I should like to clear that up at once. We are not contemplating 
putting the industry in any insecurity at all. Whether they get Rs. 7-4-0 
or Rs. 7-12-0 — that, of course, depends on the price of sugar, but that they 
can rely on, and that we are not going to take away. We arc not going to 
diminish that by reducing the surcharge in future. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Might I understand from my Honourable friend 
tliat this surcharge of 25 per cent will remain on sugar for 15 years "> 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Our policy will always bo to keep 
the difference between the excise duty and the import duty at the level 
recommended' by the Tariff Board and accepted by the Government of 
India. We are not going to reduce that difference 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: T am glad that my Honourable friend has ex- 
plained the position of the Government, and it may satisfy many of us 
to a* certain extent on that point. 

My Honourable friend has hinted that the d(^finition of factories might 
be considered in the Select Committee, and it will include the factories which 
are not manufacturing their sugar by means of vacuum pan system. As 
I am not on the Select Committee, T shall say something on that point, so 
that the members of the Select Committee may consider it. Nowadays, 
sugar is made in villages by means of three processes. One process is tlu^ 
open pan system. They make what is called gur and rah in my part of 
the country, and from these they make sugar which J may call brown sugar. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Jaggery. 

I 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am glad to learn a W'ord from my Honour- 
able friend, but I will still use the word gur, as it is called in my part of 
the country. This was being prepared without any protection or any pro- 
tective duty. Whatever changes may take j)lfice, the definition of a factory 
should not be. changed to affect that industry. How they do it is, — they 
put the juice of the sugar cane in the pan, boil it, and then allow it to 
crystallise. So, any change in the definition of a factory, so as to include 
this, will go against the agriculturists, T want an assurance from the Gov- 
■ernment that they are not going to affect this industry. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That assurance is in the Bill. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I admit, but certain millowners are tryinir 
to change the definition in a way to include this process also. Hence I want 
an assurance. 

The other process is that in small villages, those agriculturists, who own 
.^0 or 60 acres, cultivate sugar cane, and, by means of crude oil engines, they 
work small centrifugal mills and prepare sugar which is used for themselves 
or for their relatives. That sugar does not go outside the village and does 
not get into towns. These villagers prepare a sort of inferior sugar with 
those centrifugal machines, and that is used by the villagers alone. They 
do not use the vacuum pan system; rather they use the open pan system. 
The main difference between vacuum p;iTi system and open pan system is 
that in v.-icuiim pan system the juice is boiled at a low temperature on 
account of the vacuum, and it evaporates at a lower temperature very 
rapidly, and, on ftccount of this evaporation at a lower temperature, the 
crystals of sugar remain intact, and so, if the juice is boiled in vacuum pan, 

I lien a larger percentage is available from that juice, hut the open pan 
system recjuires more heat. It takes more time for evaporation, and, on 
account of more heat and more time, the trouble is that the crystals of 
sugar change into glucose, and, in this way, a large quantity of molasses; 
is taken, and a very small quantity of sugar is really available by means of 
this open pan system. As there is absolutely no profit in this open pan 
system jvnd as this sugar is not sold in town markets and as this sugar 
is of inferior quality, T suggest that, in the definition of factory, it shouU 
be mentioned that only tliose factories will be treated as factories where- 
sugar is made by rnejins of the vacuum pan system, and all those factories* 
whore sugiir is made by means of the open pan system should not be 
treated as factories, llatbor, those factories are small ones and there should 
not be any excise, duty on this sugar, because the result of this taxation will 
be that this local industry, which is in the hands of small and petty agricul- 
turists, will vanish and will be ruined for ever. These millowners do not 
want tliat there* should he any small centrifugal factories in villages, so 
that they may make* more, money and they may purcluise cane at any rate 
they dosin'. So tlu*y are trying to get rid of this, and they want to add 
certain words that this clause should operate on those factories as well, but 
Governiuent should be cautious in this, and I will suggest that some word 
sliould be meiitioued here that really the factories, which are factories, 
should be taxed and that this cottage industry should not be taxed at all. 

[At this stage, Air. President (The TTonourablc Sir Slianmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Cluvir.] 

Then, T come to the consumers* point of view, and, in this connection, 

T want to say that consumers are suffering nowadays to a very great extent. 
There are already so many taxes on these consumers. They are overtaxed 
nowadays. Had* these taxes been for the benefit of the revenue only there 
would not have been much objection, but my Honourable friend has rightly 
said that there is discontent amongst the people of this country now. Gov- 
ernment introduce Bills for protection every month, but there is great dis* 
satisfaction in this connection. Government sliould be cautious in this 
matter. You will find the rate at which the sugar which comes at the port 
from outside India after paying their taxes in their own country, after 
paying the profits of the managing agents in their own country and after 
paying the freight of the ship when it reaches our port. You will find at 
wliat rate sugar is sold in this country by means of protective duty and 
really who is paying this largo amount. Had there not been this protective* 
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duty on sugar, what would have been the rate ? Is it not the case that 
Govemnaent are forcing really the consumers to pay a largo amount to* 
these millowners? My Honourable friend says it is not correct. I say, 
if this sugar would have come import duty free, what would have been the 
result ? 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Kural): Tlie import 
duty the Government have already levied before the passing of the Protection 
Bill. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What is the difftM-onco between the import* 
duty and the protective duty ? My Hononrabli' friend has forgotten tliat. 
by means of protection duty, they have iiicreas(‘d the import duty on sugar. 

Seth Eaji Abdoola Haroon: No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If they liave not increased the import duty on 
sugar, then, how do you say that the prol(‘ntiv(» duty was levied on sugar? 

An Honourable Member: Jt is only a change in name. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 shall be very glad to imderstjind that when, 
my Honourable friend will speak. ^ 

Anyhow, in these days, consumers arc paying so many taxes, and these- 
duties are not for the benefit of the Indian treasury, hut it is for the 
benefit of the millowners who, by some means, liad got money at the time 
and who have invested inoney in these factont*s, and by means of these 
factories and by means of using the poor labourers, and poorly paying them, 
they want a huge amount of profit like 200 or 800 per c(mt. 

One more point 1 want to refer to. It has been said by my Honourable 
friend, Sir George S(5huster, that there is a loss of a large amount on 
account of the import duty on sugar. Then* was a time when about 0,00 « 
lakhs .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: lO crores, 80 lakhs. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: . . . was the import duty at the time, and 
now, where has this amount gone? They have not gone into the pocket; 
of the millowncr. I want t^i say that this amount has gone again to the 
European countries. On acco\int of the Government y)roiniscs, without 
understanding their position, the millionaires of this country have spent 
tb^'ir monev and they have purchased their machinery at a very high cost, 
and thi'v were in a hurrv at that time that sugar factories should bo 
cfitablished in India as early as possible, so that they might, make money, 
and so larjo amounts have gone there. After considering this amount and" 
after considering tlie interest on this amount, you will find that all the 
money is not going into the pocket of the millowners, rather, all have 
gone to foreigners. 

You wmII find from the figure that the number of cane factories operating 
in 1030-31 were 29, in 1931-32, it became 32. in the year 1932-33, it’ 
became 57, and, in the year 19.33-34, it has become 134, and there is an 
estimate that in the year 1934-35, about 140 factories will be working iii‘ 
this country. So, it cannot be denied that nowadays there is some* 
competition in this industry. In this connection, I wanted to ask thG 
Government a question on one more point, viz., that they want to impose- 
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the excise duty from the 1st April, 1934. I want to say, Sir, that that 
Would not be just. In the case of many factories in tlds country, they 
have the advantage of having greater railway facilities than others, and 
also there are areas where more wagons are available. Such factories placed 
in such fortunate position have been trying from the date of introduction 
of this Bill to send their sugar away from their factories as rapidly as 
possible, but that was not possible in the case of many other factories 
not enjoying such easier wagon and other facilities and they could not 
hurriedly send away their sugar l^efore the 31st March, 1934. So those 
factories, which were in a position to send their sugar before the 31st 
March, i9»34, will be in a better position, and they will save that duty, 
but those factories which, through no fault of their own, but through the 
fault of the Department of which my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
is in cliarge could not get more w'agons or were thus, and for other 
reasons, not in a position to send their sugar to the market, will be fully 
taxed. Sir, it cannot be denied that nowadays there is a great shortage of 
wagons in the Eailway Department. I know personally and T understand 
from the railway authorities, whom T have met in this connection, that 
on the Bengal and North-Western Eailway, there is a shortage of wagons; 
it cannot he denied that on the Eastern Bengal Railway also there is a 
shortage of wagons; and, at the same time, there is a great rush on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India 'Railway too. All attempts were made 
'by the Bengal and North-Western Railway and other railways to borrow 
a few wagons from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, but it was oot 
possible to get a sufficient number of wagons from these railways, because 
thciy too were busy and they too were short of wagons. So the Honour- 
able the Finaneo Member should really consider this question, and I hope 
my Honourable friend will also consult the Eailway Department as to how 
far these factories are in trouble at present on account of this shortage 
of wagons. As T have already stated, T again repeat that those factories, 
which managed to get wagons in largo numbers, are in a position at this 
time to send all their sugar in their possession, and my Honourable friend 
will not bo in a position to tax those factories, but he will only be able 
to tax those faetorics which are near railways, but do suffer from a shortage 
of wagons and these factories will thus suffer to a great extent. Sir, (rov- 
ernment’s policy should alwavs be to be fair and just to all, and justice 
should not fail. Any attempt on their part to tax a particular unfortunate 
portion of the industry would not be justifiable and they eould not be 
congratulated if they did that. This question must be considered dis- 
passionately by my Honourable friend. 

Sir, a further point which I want to stress in this connection is that 
the time for preparing sugar is now out, and what is the use of levying 
this duty on these factories? The only result will be that you will tax 
only a few factories which arc not in a position to send their sugar away 
from their factories, because no sugar will be made in future for nearly 
eight months in this countrv. Further, this measure will affect the 
earthquake-stricken people of Bihar to a very great extent. The factories 
there are not in a better position to utilise all the sugar-cane in those parts, 
and, in spite of all attempts, they were not able to secure wagons to take 
sugar-cane to other factories out, and it is well-known to mv Honourable 
friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. Sir, although the Chief Commissioner of Eail- 
wrays, Sir Guthrie Russell, went to Muzaffarpur in this connection, and 
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1 understand he is now back, my information is that on other metre-gauge 
railways also there is a great shortage of wagons and the sugar-cane cannot 
be taken to the factories at Sone East Bank and at Dehri rapidly, and 
a larger proportion of the sugar-cane in my part will be used in these 
factories after the 1st April. So, really, this tax will fall only on two 
classes— one being those factories which have not been in a position to 
send their sugar away from their factories, and this taxation will fall 
heavily on the shoulders of the Tirhut people and other people in my part 
ol the country who were not in a position to crush all the sugar-cane and 
to send their sugar-cane to the factories, and this is a point to be con- 
sidered in tile Finance and Hallway Departments. I say, the excise duty, 
whatever they propose — do not say what the amount should be — ^should 
not fall on that proportion of the sugar which will be made from the 
sugar-cane of Bihar. At present, on account of the railway freight, the 
sugar-cane is being taken from that part to other factories and are yielding 
large amounts to the railways, and practically these sugar-cane growers 
are getting about three annas or four annas a maund. Once^I had been 
in the Bailway Department and consulted them on this question, and so 
we tried to dispose of the sugar-cane in the MuzafiPamagar area and other 
places, but we came to know that, in spite of the reduction in the railway 
freight it was not possible to take that sugar-cane into these parts because 
only two annas would be left for the sugar-cane grower. So we should 
consider that even if this sugar-cane is taken to these two mills mentioned, 
iihe return to thei canc-grower is only two annas. 

Further, I cannot understand what is the hurry in respect of this 
measure that Government are not prepared to circulate it. There are two 
or three points to be considered in this connection, and they can be con- 
sidered only after this Bill is circulated for eliciting public opinion. I do 
not think Government will lose anylKhing in this connection, because, if 
the season for sugar is over, you cannot expect a heavy amount of income 
from this excise duty this season. Whatever you will get, you will get in 
the next season, when it will begin from December, 1034, and up to March, 
1935. That is the main season when all the factories are working in this 
country, and when you can expect any appreciable amount in the shape 
of excise duty from these factories. I assure my Honourable friend that 
if, he will think over the matter at the Committee stage and work out 
properly what amount they can expect in this season, he will really realise 
that only a very little amount can be expected from this sugar by means 
of the excise duty. When they are not losing anything, what, I ask, is 
the reason for the hurry? If they circulate the Bill, it is quite possible 
for them to get information as to what the idea of the public in this 
country is. Whatever my Honourable friend may say about the telegrams 
which we have received, and my Honourable friend might say he has got 
information from the C- T. D. that it was all on account of the inspira- 
tion of someone else, I think if they will circulate this Bill, they will get 
the same information through the Local Governments. Let them realise 
that this is not the idea of a particular section or of a particular class of 
men. What we want to know is what is the idea of the public? in this 
connecl^on. 

The second point that I wish to make out, and on which I would lay 
all the emphasis that I can command, is that these factories arc really 
making a huge amount of profit. That I have already said in the begin- 

E 
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ning. You. can check lihis huge profit by two ways. One way is to- 
impose an excise duty and the other is to decrease the import duty on 
sugar which is imported from outside. You are to choose between these 
two ways. Now, who is to decide this question? My submission is that 
this is a point which should not be decided only by us, but rather by the 
public, and you can judge the opinion of the public only by circulating 
this Bill. If you do not circulate this Bill, you will not be able to know 
what the idea of the public is, whether they prefer the imposition of an 
excise duty on sugar or whether they like that the import duty which is 
levied at present on the foreign sugar should be decreased. As a repre- 
sentative of Bihar and Orissa, I may say that my idea is that it is better 
to decrease the import duty on sugar rather than impose an excise duty 
on it. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): That is a wrong 
logic. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It may be wrong, as suggested by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Das, but I think that is the only solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I think the- 
Honourable Member had better bring his remarks to a close. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I have always accommodated the House, 

^ and I have always accepted your suggesion to be brief. My 

suggestion to the Government is that they should consider 
these points. The first point is That there is no hurry to rush through 
'.his legislation, and it should be postponed till the Simla Session. The 
sucond point is that this House should consider whether the import duty 
should be reduced or a new duty should be imposed. The third point is 
that only those factories should be taxed which prepare sugar by means 
of a vacuum pan system, and those factories which prepare sugar by 
means of centrifugal machines should not be taxed. With these words, 
Sir, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“Tliat tlie^ Rill l»c circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
lit of August, 1934.’' 

Mr. Ranga Iyer does not wish to move his amendment, and the next 
amendment is substantially the same. Therefore, it will not be moved. 
The discussion will be comprehensive both on Mr. Maswood Ahmad's, 
amendment and the original motion. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): Sir, with 
your permission, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course of 
bui|inesaiar. week beginning April the 2nd. 
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You» Bir, have directed that the^House shall sit for the transaction of 
Government business on Monday, the 2nd, Tuesday, the 3rd, Wednesday, 
the 4th, Thursday, the 5th, and Saturday, the 7th. On Monday, we shall 
take up the business left unfinished from today’s list in the order in which 
it appears on that list. We e^ect to proceed first with the motion for the 
reference to Select Committee of the Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill, and, there- 
after, we shall take the motion for reference to Select Committee of the 
Matches (Excise Duty) Bill. These will be followed on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, as the case may be, by the motion to take into considera- 
tion the Statdf (Protection) Bill as reported by Select Committee, and, on 
the conclusion of this business, there will be motions to take into considera- 
tion and pass the Sugar-cane Bill. Should this business be concluded 
before the end of the week, we shall take up the Trade Disputes (Extend- 
ing) Bill, for which the motions will be for consideration and passing. 
Thereafter, motions will be made to take into consideration and pass the 
Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Lac Cess (Amendment) Bill, 
and the Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Bill, as reported by the 
Select Committee. 

In addition to the above business on Monday, Tuesday and Saturday, 
Jihree motions will be moved for the election of members to the Standing 
Committee on Emigration, Standing Finance Committee for Kailways and 
the Central Advisory Council for Kailways. 

. The Assembly then adjourned til) Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
2nd April, 1934. 










